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BUREAUS   OF   THE  INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849 
(9  Stat.  L.,  395). 

GENERAL    LAND  01  FICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  act  of  April  25, 
1812  (2  Stat  I...  TIG). 
First  commissioner,  Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ohio;  appointed  May  7,  1812. 
Became  a  bureau  of  the   interior   Department    when   that   department   was 
olzed  under  the  act  of  .March  3,  i849  (9  Stat.  L.,  395). 

IMiIAN     (.11   l(  IE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  July  '.'.  L832  (4 
Stat.  I...  564  '. 

First  commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  of  New  York;  appointed  July  10,  1832. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

KUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department   under  acl  of  March  2,  1833 
(4  Stat.  1...  622). 
First  commissioner,  .lames  L.  Edwards,  of  Virginia;  appointed  March  3,  1S33. 
Became  a   bureau   of   the   interior   Department    when   that   department  was 
Ized. 

PATEN!    OF]  ICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act  of  .March  4.  1836 
(5  Stat.  U,  117). 

First  commissioner,  Henrj  S.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  July  4, 
1836. 

Beca b    bureau   of  the   Interior   Department   when   thai    department   was 

organized. 

IM  BEAU  "i     EDUCATION. 

Organized  under  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  L.,  434). 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  July 
20,  i868  I  15  Stat.  L.,  106). 

First  commissioner,  Benry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  March  14 
1867. 

GEOLOGICAL    STJBVEY. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department   under  act  of  March  3 
1879  (20  Stat.  I...  394  >. 
Pirsl  director,  Clarence  King,  of  New  York;  appointed  April  14,  1879. 

BECl   \  M  \  I  I. in    SERVICE. 

Organized  under  act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  under  the  Director 
of  Geological  Survey,  Charles  1 ».  Walcott. 

First  director,  F.  II   Newell,  of  Pennsylvania;  appointed  March  9,  1907. 

m  BEAU    OF    MINES. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  interior  Department  under  the  act  of  Mav  16 
191X)  (36  Stat  I...  36 

First   director,  Joseph  a.  Bolmes,  of  North  Carolina;  appointed  September 
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Organized  as  a  bureau  of  tin-  interior  Department   under  the  act  of  \u-ust 
..  1916  (39  st;.:.  1.,  535). 
First  director,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  Illinois;  appointed  May  16.  1917. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C .,  November  15,  1921. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  my  first  annual  re- 
port, together  with  the  reports  of  the  various  offices,  etc.,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  report  covers  a  portion  of  the  time  under  the  administration 
of  my  immediate  predecessor  and  the  reports  generally,  of  course, 
only  cover  that  portion  of  my  administration  from  March  4  to  June 
30, 1921.  I  am,  however,  referring  in  some  instances  to  the  operations 
of  the  department  since  the  latter  date. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  now  in  process  of  reorgani- 
zation after  the  Great  War,  and  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  this  de- 
partment because  of  its  functions  in  such  reorganization,  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  referring  to  the  history  of  the  original  organization  or  creation 
of  this  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  INTERIOR — "HOME"  DEPARTMENT. 

Just  after  the  Mexican  War  in  1849,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  took  under  consideration  the  report  of  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  other  reports,  being  impressed  with  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  the  organization  of  another  new  and 
distinct  department  of  this  Government. 

On  February  12,  1849,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  submitted  a  report  in  which,  among  other  things, 
they  referred  to  the  mischievous  losses  and  dangers  resulting  from 
the  then  existing  irrational  and  ruinous  distributions  of  the  executive 
bureaus  and  duties.  They  stated,  however,  that  there  were  broader 
considerations  of  public  policy  dictating  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment. They  recited  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  60  years  before  some  $700,000,000  had  been 
expended  for  purposes  of  military  aggression  or  defense,  and  that 
the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
wa-s  then  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000.  They  stated  the  fact  to  be  that 
during  the  same  period  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
development  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  for 
the  facilitation  of  internal  intercourse  and  trade,  the  support  of 
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education,  etc,  the  total  expenditure  had  not  exceeded  $1,000,000. 
The  report  continued: 

The  genera]  fact  remains  unaffected  that  war  and  preparations  for  war  have 
been  practically  regarded  as  the  chief  duty  and  end  of  this  Government,  while 
,1,,.  artg  0f  peace  and  production,  whereby  nations  arc  subsisted,  civilization 
advanced,  and  happiness  secured,  have  been  esteemed  unworthy  the  attention, 
or  foreign  to  the  objects,  of  this  Government,  It  seems  to  us  that  this  should 
not  always  continue,  but  thai  we  should,  as  a  wise  people,  reorganize  the  Gov- 
ernment so  far  as  to  fulfil]  these  duties  also,  which  arc  suggested  by  the  nature, 
aspirations,  and  wants  of  our  race  as  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  beings; 
that  it  should  do  something  toward  protecting  the  people  against  those  internal 
enemies,  Ignorance,  destitution,  and  vice,  as  well  as  against  those  foreign  foes 
who  may  invade  or  who  it  is  apprehended  may  assail  us. 

The  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  approved  March  3,  1849,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
the  home  department,"  etc.  The  act  provided  that  from  its  passage 
there  shall  be  created  a  new  executive  department  to  be  called  the 
••  Department  of  the  Interior,"  etc. 

This  act  conferred  powers  of  supervision  and  appeal  upon  the  new 
Secretary  over  the  acts  of  the  following  officers:  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  Pensions;  also  over  the  officers  of 
the  Census;  accounts  of  marshals,  clerks,  etc.;  jurisdiction  over  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  in  Washington,  and  over  the 
warden  and  inspectors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Penitentiary. 
The  lirst  report  of  the  first  Secretary,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
recommended  organization  of  a  separate  bureau  of  agriculture,  as 
agricultural  matters  had  theretofore  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

March  3,  1855,  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  organ- 
ized and  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

February  1G,  1857,  an  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  was 
incorporated,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  pupils  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  name 
of  this  institution  was  later  changed  to  the  "  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Dea  I'"  by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  4,  1911. 

February  17.  L857,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  wagon  roads  from  Fort  Kearney,  Nebr.,  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  California,  as  well  as  other  roads  in  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  various  acts  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  various  governmental 
matters. 

In  L867  the  Department  of  Education  was  established  and  in  1868 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  first  national  park — the  Yellowstone — was  created  in  March, 
1872,  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Acts  creating  other  parks  were  passed  from  time  to  time, 
and  each  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, including  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  Arkansas. 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  1873,  general  jurisdiction  over  the  existing 
Territories  was  placed  under  the  Secretary  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  from  that  date  the  Secretary  has  had  general  supervision 
over  the  Territories  as  well  as  supervision  of  affairs  pertaining  to 
Alaska. 

In  1879  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  whose  duties  AArere  prescribed,  to  be  discharged 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  act  of  June,  1884. 

Originally  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  supervision  over  the 
accounts  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

FOREST  RESERVES. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  President  was  authorized  to  set 
apart  and  reserve  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part, 
covered  with  timber  or  •undergrowth,  as  reservations,  etc.,  and  by  the 
act  of  June  4,  1897,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  reservations  with  authority  to  make  regulations  for 
their  protection,  the  sale  of  timber  therefrom,  etc.,  and  by  subsequent 
legislation  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  appoint  superintendents, 
agents,  supervisors,  and  to  lease  portions  of  the  forest  reserves.  The 
administration  of  the  forest  reserves  was  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
placed  under  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

RECLAMATION  ACT. 

By  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Reclamation 
Service  was  established  and  placed  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  the  Secretary  first 
placed  the  work  under  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but 
later  placed  the  work  under  an  officer  designated  as  director. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

On  May  16,  1910,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

THE  NATIONAL  ESTATE. 

The  justification  for  the  foregoing  sketch  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  history  is  now  repeating  itself,  and  that  after  a  period  of  un- 
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limited  expenditure  in  war  measures  and  in  preparing  for  war,  in  the 
creation  of  a  Navy,  etc.,  it  lias  been  found  necessary  to  curtail  such 
expenditures  to  the  very  utmost,  and  I  am  justified  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fad  thai  the  Department  of  the  Interior— the  Home  De- 
partment-— is  fully  equipped  and  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  great  natural  resources  which  must  be  so  de- 
veloped if  the  tax  burden  upon  this  and  future  generations  is  to  be 
borne  at  all. 

THE  PUBLIC  LAND  AREA. 

The  following  table,  showing  approximately  the  condition  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  reserved  and  unreserved,  as  of  June 
30,  L920,  is  interesting: 

Statement  of  the  area  of  public  domain  and  public  land  business  for  year  1920. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved  (exclusive  of  Alaska) 

ithdrawals  (public  land  States  only): 

■  nal  forests 

lonal  parks 

National  monuments 

Indian  reservations 

drawals 


June  30, 1920. 


Acres. 
200,320,128 


154,142,419 

5,463,444 

399,942 

71, 244, 591 

1,694,578 


1232,944,974 


433, 265, 102 


1 1 

pts: 

I'll I'l ic  lands 

Indian  lands 

Expenditures 

Number  of  employees  in  land  service  (General  Land  Office  and  field). 


Fiscal  year 
1920. 


Acres. 
11,850,401 


S3, 974, 979. 17 

$2, 063, 186. 06 

§3,364,919.96 

1,261 


imi  include  reclamation  withdrawals,  no  figures  for  which  are  available.    Other  withdrawals,  such 
M  (6,518,865  acres),  phosphate  (2,724,394  acres),  etc.,  aggregating  58,277,331  acres, 
are  omitted  from  the  total  reservations  and  withdrawals  for  1920  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of 
such  withdrawals  have  been  covered  bv  entries  for  the  surface  title. 


Of  the  154,000,000  acres  (approximately)  reserved  and  known  as 
Forest  reserves,  a  Large  acreage  is  of  course  used  for  grazing  and  it  fit- 
ted  for  grazing  homesteads,  while  other  large  areas  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  may  hereafter  furnish  homes  for  some  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  Department  of  t  lie  Interior  has  jurisdiction  over  these  for- 
esl  lands  when  tin-own  open  and  has  jurisdiction  also  over  mines  and 
mineral  claims  and  agricultural  entries  upon  such  reserves.  Of  the 
remaining  unreserved  200,000,000  acres,  a  very  large  portion  is  only 
fitted  for  grazing  of  live  stock,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  we 
<an  do  longer  pursue  the  policy  of  rewarding  our  returned  soldiers 
by  providing  them  with  free  homesteads  under  bonus  or  additional 
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homestead  laws  or  by  any  other  legislation  such  as  has  followed  war, 
from  that  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Spanish  War.  Provision  may  be 
made  for  large  numbers  of  these  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  citizens,  by 
which  they  may  secure  homesteads  under  the  various  reclamation 
projects  now  either  in  course  of  construction  or  proposed  to  be  here- 
after constructed.  The  area  necessary  for  homes  under  reclamation 
projects  is  much  le^s  than  that  in  the  rainfall  area  where  homes  here- 
tofore have  been  obtainable. 

OTHER  ASSETS. 

I  have  had  prepared  from  data  in  this  department  a  table  in  which 
is  set  forth,  in  addition  to  minimum  valuations  of  land  areas,  etc., 
tonages  of  coal,  phosphate,  etc.,  and  amounts  of  oil  shale,  oil,  and 
like  products  now  in  public  ownership,  together  with  the  estimated 
royalties  thereupon.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  valuation  of  the 
"national  estate,"  as  given  in  the  recapitulation  table  is  something 
more  than  $12,000,000,000.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood,  first, 
that  this  is  merely  an  estimate,  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  estimate  of 
the  amount  to  be  received  by  the  United  States  by  way  of  royalty, 
rental,  etc.  The  total  valuation  of  the  properties  upon  the  basis  of 
the  royalties  given,  which  is  placed  at  the  minimum  would,  of  course, 
be  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  royalty 
itself.  In  other  words,  based  upon  this  estimate,  the  actual  value  of 
these  products  would  be  a  minimum  of  $150,000,000,000  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  when  the  same  are  realized  upon. 

Partial  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  national  estate. 

Surface  value  of  public  lands  outside  of  the  national  forests : 

Desert  and  semiarid  lands,  100,000,000  acres,  at  $1 $100,  000,  000 

Grazing  lands,  75,000,000  acres,  at  $2 150,000,000 

Grazing  and  forage  lands,  15,000,000  acres,  at  $4 60,000,-000 

Total 310,  000,  000 

National  forests: 

Grazing  land,  110,000,000  acres,  at  $2.50 275,000,000 

Timber 580,  000,  000 

Other  resources 145,  000, 000 

1,  000,  000,  000 
Coal  in  public  ownership  :  ======= 

Bituminous,  10,000,000,000  tons,  at  10  cents  royalty .__  1,000,000,000 

Subbituminous,  30,000,000,000  tons,  at  8  cents  royalty 2,400,000,000 

Lignite,  50,000,000,000  tons,  at  5  cents  royalty 2,500,000,000 

Total  ultimate  income  from  coal 5,900,000,000 

(Note. — Coal  upon  railroad  lands,  private  grants,  private  lands, 
in  the  public-land  States  but  not  developed  not  estimated 
above.) 

72422—21—2 
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Oil    in    public   ownership    (crude),    700,000,000    barrels,    at    $2, 
si  100,000,000,  a  1  12  a  per  cenl  royalty $175,000,000 

oil     : 0,000,000   barrels,    al    $2,    $100,000,000,000,    a1    5 

5,  000,  000.  000 


per  cent    royaltj 
[,500,0 

t\ 
Potash,    20,000, tons,    al    $75,    $1,5 ,< ,000,    at    2    per   cent 


Phosphate    ::: tons,   al    si.   $14,000,000,000,   at    2   per 

cenl    royalty  28Q,000,000 


30,  000,  000 

Water    power     13,000,000    horsepower,    at    1<>    cents    per    horse- 
power per  year   1,300,000 

Indian   reservations   (oil),  <;oo,000,000  barrels,  at  $3  -  1,800,000,000 

Phosphate,    1,000,000,000  tons,  at   si  ! .  <  >00,  000,  000 

Alaska  : 

Coal,  20,000,000,000  tons,  all  grades,  at  5  cents  royalty         _  1,000,000,000 
nil     25,000,000   barrels,    at    $1,    $25,000,000,    at    LO   per    cent 

royalty  2,500,000 
Water   power,  2,500,000  horsepower,  at    LO  cents  per  horse- 
power  per   year      250,000 

NATIONAL  ESTATE. 

Eventual  return*. 

Coal  royalties  -  $5,900,000,000 

On  royalties  175,000,000 

oil  shale   royalties.-  5,000,000,000 

Phosphate  royalties  — -        280,000,000 

Potash  royalties 30,000,000 

Alaska  coal  royalties—  1,000,000,000 

A  I;, ska   oil  royalties 2,500,000 

12.  387,  500,  000 

Annual  return. 

Water  power  I  States)  1,300,000 

Water  power  (Alaska).  250,000 

1,  550,  000 

I  Land  values,  nol  included  in  private  estates.) 

Presenl  vali t  vacant  lands  subject  to  entry 310,000,000 

Value  of  national  foresl   lands 1,000,000,000 

Value  of  Indian  reservation  minerals  5,800,000,000 

7, 110,  000,  000 
ALASKA. 

The  resources  of  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  wealth  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  in  the  future  are  almost  incalculable.  There  are 
21,000,000  acres  of  lands  in  forests  in  that  Territory  and  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  upon  the  public  domain  upon  which  settlers  may  de- 
pend for  mining  timbers,  lumber  for  houses,  etc.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of   land    fitted   for  agriculture  and  the  agricultural 
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resources  are  such  that  a  large  population  can  be  supported  in  Alaska 
without  the!  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  or 
other  countries.  Alaska's  resources  have  not  been  developed  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  among  others,  the  lack  of  transportation,  and  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  these  resources  are  administered  through 
some  38  bureaus  and  various  departments  of  this  Government.  In 
my  opinion  authority  to  administer  the  laws  relative  to  Alaska's  nat- 
ural resources  must  be  vested  in  some  one  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  activities  charged  with  the  administration  of  such 
laws  may  be  properly  coordinated.  Transportation  is  necessary,  of 
course,  and  the  Government  must  assist  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Government  has  assisted  in  so  far  as  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  concerned,  which  road,  I 
am  gratified  to  report,  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  a  few  months. 
Vast  deposits  of  valuable  metalliferous  minerals  and  great  coal  mines 
.are  known  to  exist  and  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  railroad  and 
to  coast  transportation.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon  roads,  trails,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  water  trans- 
portation from  coast  points  to  seagoing  transportation  lines.  While 
no  extensive  oil  development  has  as  yet  been  made,  it  is  well  known 
to  this  department  that  indications  of  valuable  oil  deposits  exist 
from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

INDIAN  PROPERTY. 

One  of  the  great  national  assets  of  this  country  which  is  being 
administered  through  a  specific  trust  is  the  property  of  the  Indians, 
the  value  of  which  is  seldom  realized.  The  following  table,  while 
of  course  more  or  less  inaccurate,  will  probably  give  some  conception 
of  the  value  of  the  property  as  it  stands  to-day : 

Recapitulation  statement  of  Indian  reservation  property. 

Indian  population  of  the  United  States 340,  833 

Total  area  of  reservations acres 71,  389,  6G0 

Area  of  agricultural  lands do 6,  385,  397 

Area  of  grazing  lands do 58,  222,  383 

Area  of  irrigated  lands do 598,  666 

Area  of  timberlands do 6, 183,  214 

Value  of  agricultural  lands $128,805,198 

Value  of  grazing  lands .__       314,  880,  719 

Value  of  irrigated  lands 63. 193,  822 

Value  of  timberlands 101,  557, 147 

Value  of  timber,  exclusive  of  lands $83,  812,  523 

Value  of  oil  and  gas 600,  000,  000 

Value  of  agricultural  products $11,326,264 

Number  of  Indian  horses  on  reservations 179,  792 

Number  of  Indian  cattle  on  reservations 432,  568 

Number  of  Indian  sheep  on  reservations 1,  204,  290 
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Value  of  live  stock  $31,728,521 

Value  of  Indian  reservation  school  buildings 9,774,721 

Value  of  agency  buildings     5,311,255 

Value  of  Irrigation  project  buildings 345,990 

Value  of  [ndian  reservation  hospital  buildings  1,152,078 

Number  of  reservation  school  employees I,  668 

Number  of  agency  employees 1>  870 

Number  of  medical  employees       244 

Number  of  irrigation  employees    293 

Total  value  of  lands,  timber,  stock,  and  buildings 1,256,749,451 

No  estimate  is  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  foregoing  table  of 
til,  value  of  minerals  upon  the  Indian  reservations  other  than  the 
i  si  imated  value  of  oil,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  are  exposed  upon  the  Navajo  Reserve  alone,  while  it  is 
c<l!ially  well  known  that  various  other  reserves  have  large  and  work- 
able veins  of  coal  and  valuable  deposits  of  metalliferous  and  other 
mineral-. 

The  Indians,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  qualified  to  make  the  most 
of  (heir  natural  resources,  and  the  same  must  be  held  for  them  and 
developed  by  their  trustee,  yet  the  value  of  this  property  means  so 
much  added  to  the  total  wealth  developed  and  undeveloped  of  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
these  reservations  inures  to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  Indian  who 
will  himself  cultivate  the  lands,  but  to  the  white  man  who  will  de- 
velop  the  same  as  lessee  while  the  Indian  receives  the  proceeds  of  the 
l«  ase. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 
RECLAMATION. 

1  have  recently  returned  from  an  investigating  tour  through  vari- 
ous reclamation  projects  in  the  Northwestern  States,  including  north- 
ern California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming. 
Male.,  and  Nebraska.  I  found  the  majority  of  these  projects  being 
well  managed,  and  the  farmers  located  thereupon  generally  satisfied 
with  such  management.  <  >f  con  rse,  the  farmers  upon  the  reclamation 
projects  have  been  suffering  from  the  general  stagnation  as  have 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  all  over  the  United  States.  The  project 
managers,  engineers,  and  others  in  active  charge  for  the  Government 
of  it-  various  projects  are  generally  not  only  competent  but  thor- 
oughly interested  and  enthusiastic  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
There  has  been  built  up  in  the  field  an  excellent  organization  of  splen- 
did competent  men.  very  many  of  whom  remain  in  the  Government 
employ  engaged  in  the  development  of  these  projects  because  of  love 
for  the  service  and  the  work,  although  they  could  receive  double  or 
treble  the  pay  from  private  individuals  for  similar  work.  I  found 
the  construction  work  being  performed  in  the  most  economical  wav. 
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Of  course  very  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past  and  at 
times  much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed.  Those  connected  with 
the  department  and  engaged  in  securing  settlers  for  the  lands  have 
in  many  instances  been  overly  enthusiastic  and  painted  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  some  of  our  projects  in  gorgeous  colors.  Stern 
reality  has  in  many  instances  disenchanted  the  settler,  who  has 
learned  that  homemaking  means  hard  work  and  in  many  instances 
hardship,  although  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Upon  the  whole,  practically  every  project  is 
successful  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  amount  heretofore  expended 
and  to  be  expended  in  its  completion  may  safely  be  counted  upon  to 
be  returned  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Under  the  policy  which  has  been  followed,  where  the  water  users 
have  agreed  to  repay  the  project  costs  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance until  all  construction  charges  have  been  repaid,  the  original 
estimates  have  necessarily  been  very  largely  increased  in  many  in- 
stances and  the  water  users  have  found  themselves  under  obligations 
to  repay  larger  amounts  per  acre  than  had  been  contemplated,  and  in 
some  instances  understood,  by  them.  This  has  been  brought  about  at 
times  by  the  insistence  of  the  users  themselves  that  addition  should 
be  made  or  additional  work  done  which  was  not  originally  con- 
templated. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  bureau  was  created  and  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  a  force  for  carrying  on  this  great  work,  and 
such  work  was  of  a  primary  and  necessarily  in  some  instances  of 
an  experimental  nature.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  a 
definite  price  under  a  given  project  at  which  a  water  right  could  be 
sold  to  the  user,  either  in  justice  to  himself  or  to  the  Government,  and 
hence  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  plan  by  which,  based  upon  a  defi- 
nite per  acre  contract  price,  interest  could  be  charged  upon  deferred 
payments. 

I  have  in  more  than  one  instance  called  the  attention  of  water  users 
to  the  fact  that  had  interest  at  Government  rates  been  charged  them 
upon  20-year  deferred  payments  at  the  price  which  such  water  user 
understood  originally  that  he  was  to  pay,  the  principal  and  such  in- 
terest would  have  amounted  to  more  than  the  per  acre  charge  which 
the  water  user  now  thought  was  probably  too  great.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  profiting  by  past  experience,  it  may  be  possible  in  future  opera- 
tions to  make  a  definite  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  water  right  at  a  fixed 
price  with  interest  upon  the  deferred  payments,  and  when  this  policy 
can  be  adopted  much  of  the  complaint  which  has  been  heard  in  the 
past,  but  which  is  dying  out,  will  be  entirely  done  away  with.  I  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  occasion  a  more  extended  report  based  upon  the 
actual  figures  showing  the  total  amounts  authorized  and  received,  ex- 
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pended  and  t<>  he  expended,  the  amounts  returned  and  to  be  returned, 
and  m  fad  ;i  genera]  financial  showing  as  to  the  conditions  in  this 
sen  ice. 

The  organization  having  been  built  up  for  the  construction  of 
various  large  and  costly  projects,  it  becomes  true  of  course  that  when 
such  construction  program  is  restricted,  the  organization  itself  must 
be  cul  down  or  {lie  overhead  charges  will  become  excessive.  Since 
my  return  from  this  investigation,  T  have  been  engaged  in  consider- 
ing plans  lor  the  material  reduction  of  overhead  charges  and  ex- 
penses  and  in  such  plans  am  receiving  the  cordial  support  of  the 
director.  A  committee  has  just  reported  upon  this  subject  after 
;i hunt  two  months  investigation,  but  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  go 
thoroughly  into  their  recommendations. 

The  water  users  of  the  different  projects  however  may  be  assured 
that  the  bureau  and  the  department  here  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible t<>  reduce  expenditures  and  that  reductions  in  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  upon  many  of  the  projects  may  be  expected  at 
a  very  early  date. 

CRITICISM. 

In  addition  to  complaints  with  reference  to  charges,  etc.,  criticism 
from  various  sources  has  been  directed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
genera]  polity  of  the  Government  in  appropriating  money  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  arid  country.  Even  recently  I  have  heard  it  remarked 
I  hat.  in  the  development  of  the  old  States,  particularly  of  the  great 
corn  growing  States  and  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Northwest,  the  pioneers  who  made  homes  in  such  States  had  not 
received  the  assistance  from  the  Government  which  was  being  de- 
manded by  and  accorded  to  the  people  of  the  arid  West.  Of  course 
these  statements  are  made  without  thought,' as  reference  to  our  recent 
history  will  at  once  disclose. 

The  moneys  appropriated  by  (  ongress  for  the  reclamation  projects 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  public 
land  States,  from  receipts  from  oil  upon  the  public  lands  in  the 
public  laid  States,  and  similar  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  cost  of 
the  projects  under  the  law  is  to  be  and  is  being  repaid  by  the  pur- 
chasers  of  water  lights  and  lands  under  the  projects  themselves, 
thus  constituting  reimbursable  funds  to  be  used  again  as  they  are 
received  in  the  Treasury.  No  outright  appropriation  has  so  far  been 
made  to  the  State-  of  the  West  oi-  water  users  in  such  States,  as  even 
'"  the  case  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Elephant  Butte 
project  in  New  Mexico  (this  amount  not  to  be  repaid  by  the  water 
users),  this  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of,  in  part, 
carrying  out  a  treaty  obligation  of  this  Government  with  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Mexico,  and  to-day  the  fact  is  that  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  water  users  under  the  Elephant  Butte 
project  are  paying  the  operation  and  maintenance  charges  them- 
selves, without  the  cost  of  one  cent  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  water  delivered  to  Mexico,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  referred  to. 

Eeference  to  the  history  of  the  public  lands  will  show  that  in  1836, 
by  an  act  of  Congress  (5  Stat.,  55),  and  the  act  of  October  2,  1837, 
there  was  taken  from  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  $28,101,644.91,  which  sum  was  deposited  to 
various  States  under  the  terms  of  the  act  referred  to,  the  respective 
sums  to  "  remain  on  deposit  with  the  States  until  otherwise  directed 
by  Congress."  The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  to  the 
States  of  these  sums : 


Deposits  toith  the  several  States  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under 
act  of  June  23,  1836  (5  Stat.,  55),  and  act  of  Oct.  2,  1837  (5  Stat,  201). 


States. 

Amount. 

States. 

Amount. 

Maine 

.$955,  838.  25 
669, 086.  79 
669, 086.  79 

1, 338, 173.  58 
764,670.60 
382, 335.  30 

4, 014, 520.  71 

2,  867, 514.  78 
764, 670. 60 

2, 007, 260.  34 
860, 254.  44 
477, 919. 14 
286, 751.  49 
286, 751.  49 

$955, 838.  25 

New  Hampshire 

2, 198, 427. 99 
1, 433, 757.  39 
1,051,422.09 

Vermont 

North  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee. . . : 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

1, 051, 422.  09 
669,086,79 
477,919.14 
382, 335.  30 
1, 433, 757.  39 
1,433,757.39 
382, 335.  30 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Ohio ! 

Indiana 

286,751.49 

Total 

Delaware 

28,101,644.91 

Approximately  $25,000,000  of  the  total  of  $28,000,000  so  deposited 
was  money  in  the  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  public-land  sales, 
and  needless  to  say,  not  one  cent  of  this  money  has  ever  been  returned. 
A  very  simple  calculation  at  5  per  cent  interest  will  disclose  that 
thus  the  States  mentioned  received  outright  from  the  public-land 
funds  of  the  United  States  as  much  money  as  has  ever  been  expended 
in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West,  which  latter  sums,  how- 
ever, are  under  the  law  to  be  repaid  in  full  by  the  individuals  de- 
veloping homes  and  cultivating  the  lands  under  the  irrigation 
projects. 

The  great  State  of  Ohio  was  largely  settled  through  bonus  lands, 
military  land  grants  in  recognition  of  military  or  other  service,  etc., 
and  in  addition  thereto  received  from  the  proceeds  of  public-land 
sales  more  than  $2,000,000  in  1836. 

Prior  to  1862  the  lands  were  disposed  of  by  cash  sale,  and  later  by 
preemption  entry.  The  States  of  the  Northwest  were  largely  settled 
by  colonists  or  individuals  going  upon  the  lands  and  later  having 
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their  titles  recognized  and  their  patents  issued  upon  the  payment  of 
small  amounts  with  credits  for  military  service,  etc.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  policy  of  this  (Jovernment  has  been  not  only  to  pension 
and  take  care  of  its  soldiers  from  the  period  of  the  Indian  wars  down 
to  the  present  time,  but  to  grant  bonuses,  either  in  cash  or  as  here- 
tofore generally  in  valuable  land  grants  in  recognition  of  the  military 
services  rendered  by  its  citizens. 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  administration  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  for  many  rea- 
son- not  been  as  satisfactory  to  the  settlers  for  several  years  as  it 
should  have  been,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  specifically  into  details  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  changes 
are  being  worked  out  which  as  yet  have  afforded  but  little  time  for 
observation  of  the  results.  It  is  my  firm  impression,  however,  that 
entirely  too  much  red  tape  has  been  used  and  too  many  technicalities 
i  in  posed  in  the  matter  of  granting  final  patents  to  actual  bona  fide 
homestead  entrymen. 

Shortly  speaking,  I  discovered  recently  that  there  are  now  pend- 
ing approximately  19,000  cases  before  the  General  Land  Office  in 
which  patents  had  not  issued,  although  final  proof  had  been  made 
and  final  certificates  issued  by  the  local  office.  Many  of  these  cases 
I  find  pending  in  the  office  in  Washington,  and  approximately  14,000 
pending  in  various  divisions  and  in  the  field.  Although  final  cer- 
tificates have  issued,  patents  have  been  held  up  because  upon  exami- 
nation in  the  Washington  office  some  supposed  or  actual  defect  in 
the  final  proof  was  discovered,  which  defect  it  has  been  assumed  re- 
quired additional  evidence  from  the  field  or  to  be  supplied  by  other 
methods  before  patent  should  issue.  Among  such  defects  are  those  in 
regard  to  proof  of  citizenship,  proof  of  cultivation,  of  residence,  the 
establishing  of  the  correct  names  of  the  claimants,  etc. 

Upon  giving  this  matter  personal  attention  it  has  been  discovered 
that  very  many  cases  have  been  held  up  or  sent  back  to  the  local 
offices  because  of  supposed  irregularities  or  defects  not  chargeable 
against  the  claimant  for  the  land  but  due  entirely  to  negligence, 
mistakes,  or  possible  incompetency  of  some  of  the  local  officers  or 
clerks  assigned  to  duty  in  their  offices.  I  find  that  a  questionnaire 
had  been  prepared  for  use  of  the  division  chiefs  here  and  their 
assistants  containing  approximately  50  questions  or  points  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  investigator  was  directed  and  for  correction 
before  passing  the  ease  to  final  patent.  Nearly  one-half  of  these 
questions  or  points  made  were  concerning  the  examination  of  pub- 
lications of  final  proof  notices  and  comparison  of  same  with  the  cor- 
rect descriptions  of  the  land;  the  question  as  to  the  proper  affidavit 
of  publication,  as  to  the  proper  proof  of  publication,  etc.     These 
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were  all  matters  which  should  have  received  the  careful  attention  of 
the  local  officers  before  final  certificate  was  issued.  The  true  pur- 
pose of  the  law  requiring  publication  of  notice  of  final  proof,  of 
course,  is  to  put  other  parties  upon  notice  so  that  other  entrymen 
or  owners  might  present  themselves  before  the  local  office  in  protest 
against  the  issuance  of  final  certificate.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
bearing  equally  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  homestead  entryman  is  not 
responsible  for  error  in  publication  of  such  notice,  his  patent  should 
not  be  withheld  from  one  to  four  or  five  years  while  some  one  else's 
error  is  being  corrected. 

Under  the  policy  now  being  pursued  it  gratifies  me  to  say  that 
within  the  last  two  weeks  more  cases  have  been  passed  for  patent  than 
in  any  month  or  two  months  prior  to  this  time.  Our  purpose  is,  of 
course,  to  guard  against  fraud  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands; 
but  where  there  is  no  fraud  or  serious  error,  to  pass  to  patent  imme- 
diately just  and  bona  fide  honest  entries  upon  which  final  proof  has 
been  made. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  Geological  Survey  classifies  public  lands  and  reports  upon 
such  classification,  and  in  this  respect  particularly  cooperates  more 
closely  with  the  General  Land  Office.  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the 
work  of  the  Survey  in  this  line  has  been  speeded  up ;  and  in  fact  I 
may  be  allowed  to  note  here  my  pleasure  in  the  realization  that  the 
different  bureaus  of  this  department  are  cooperating  with  each  other 
where  such  cooperation  is  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
business  as  possibly  they  have  not  cooperated  prior  to  this  time. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Additional  work  has  been  placed  upon  the  Bureau  of  Mines  re- 
cently, due  to  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  oil  business;  and  an 
additional  force  is  now  being  organized  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
may  take  more  complete  charge  of  the  oil  production,  prices,  collec- 
tion of  royalties,  etc.,  upon  the  public  lands  and  upon  the  naval 
reserves  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The  scientific  and  expert 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  this  bureau  is  becoming  of  more  material 
benefit  from  day  to  day. 

The  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  also  now  giv- 
ing attention  to  oil  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Indian  reservations 
and  the  handling  of  oil  and  mineral  production.  This  cooperation 
has  not  been  in  effect  prior  to  a  recent  date. 

Of  course  the  General  Land  Office  through  its  expert  employees 
and  officials  and  the  Indian  Bureau  through  its  force  are  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  lease  contracts,  etc.,  for  oil  and  minerals  upon 
th@  public  lands  and  Indian  reservations ;  but  they  will  receive  very 
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greal  assistance  from  the  active  cooperatioa of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  ( reological  Survey  in  all  field  work.  Possible  losses  through 
lack  of  field  cooperation  heretofore  in  the  matter  of  oil  royalties  and 
prices,  if  such  losses  have  been  incurred,  will  be  entirely  obviated 
in  the  future  through  the  active  cooperation  at  present  being  effected. 

INDIAN   BUREAU. 

Allotments  (<>  individual  Indians  entitled  to  the  same  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  posible.  Where  the  Indian  is  shown  to  be  com- 
petent and  capable  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  fee  patents 
are  issued  removing  restrictions  as  to  alienation. 

The  Indian  is  no  more  capable  of  handling  his  own  affairs  than  is 
the  average  white  man;  and  when  restrictions  upon  alienation  are 
removed,  in  very  many  cases  he  soon  finds  himself  without  property 
or  resources.  Having  established  his  competency,  however,  under 
restrictions,  it  is  presumed  that  he  has  at  least  learned  enough  to  be 
able  to  care  for  himself  and  accumulate  property  again,  although  he 
may  have  disposed  of  that  which  has  been  deeded  him  in  fee  simple 
by  the  Government, 

The  salaries  paid  to  officers  in  the  field  are  entirely  insufficient. 
Agents  or  superintendents  are  receiving  compensation  in  an  entirely 
insufficient  amount  to  justify  competent  business  men  in  holding  such 
positions.  The  policy  pursued  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  place 
in  charge  of  an  Indian  reservation  as  agent  or  superintendent  those 
who  prior  to  such  appointment  Avere  clay-school  teachers,  departmental 
clerks,  or  others  with  no  more  business  experience.  The  majority 
of  these  agents  are  conscientious,  sincere,  and  industrious;  but 
the  policy  of  placing  them  in  charge  of  these  great  business  interests 
can  only  be  justified  because  of  the  necessity  growing  out  of  the  small 
remuneration  which  can  be  paid  to  an  agent  or  superintendent, 

Aside  from  the  latter  difficulty,  however,  which  is  almost  insur- 
mountable, the  bureau  and  the  department  are  restricted  by  the 
civil-service  rules  in  the  choice  of  agents  or  superintendents. 

The  reclamation  projects  upon  the  Indian  reservations  which  I 
have  examined  have  been  constructed  and  are  being  operated  in  an 
economical  manner,  but  in  so  far  as  the  Indian  himself  is  directly 
concerned  1  can  not  say  that  the  reclamation  projects  have  proven  a 
glowing  success.  The  Indians  upon  the  reservations  are  not,  as  a 
genera]  thing,  tillers  of  the  soil.  I  have  never  seen- the  fact  com- 
mehted  upon,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  visiting  the  Indian 
tepee  or  the  Indian  residence  it  is  only  in  the  most  exceptional  case 
that  one  will  see  a  chicken  or  a  pig  about  the  premises.  The  Indians 
visit  one  another  for  days  at  a  time  and  hence  will  not  burden  them- 
selves  with  the  care  of  fowls  or  pigs  which  need  constant  attention. 
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This  is  mentioned  simply  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  as  yet  the 
average  Indian  is  not  fitted  to  lead  a  sedentary  agricultural  life. 

The  lands  under  these-  irrigation  projects  will  be,  found,  where 
cultivated,  largely  in  the  hands  of  white  tenants;  and  even  where 
long-time  leases  have  expired  and  the  property  has  been  returned  to 
the  allottee  or  owner  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have  become  of 
much  less  productive  value  unless  immediately  leased  to  some  other 
white  man.  In  my  judgment,  where  allotments  are  made  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  whose  restrictions  may  be  thereafter  removed  under 
the  law,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  retain  on  the  reservation 
at  least  a  sufficient  acreage  of  cultivable  land,  preferably,  of  course, 
under  a  reclamation  project,  with  which  to  provide  each  Indian  of 
the  tribe  a  home  when  he  shall  have  disposed  of  the  property  given 
him  in  fee  simple.  Under  irrigation  such  home  tract,  retained 
merely  for  the  use  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  deeding  title,  may 
consist  of  a  small  acreage,  possibly  not  more  than  five  acres.  It 
has  recently  been  found  necessary  to  provide  homes  for  the  Hawaiians 
who  were  not  able  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  those 
who  have  come  into  their  territory,  and  hence  who  have  by  their 
own  acts  possibly  found  themselves  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 
The  Pueblos  and  some  other  Indians  of  the  Southwest  have  always 
been  tillers  of  the  soil  and  are  content  to  remain  agriculturists, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  reservation  Indians. 
The  Navajos,  who  have  a  very  large  reservation  in  the  States  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  are  stock  raisers  and 
are  increasing  in  numbers.  Their  reservation  contains  great  mineral 
wealth  which  may  be  utilized  for  their  benefit  later,  but  generally 
consists  of  grazing  lands  fitted  for  their  needs  in  so  far  as  its 
area  will  permit.  The  beneficial  use  of  this  reservation  has  been 
very  greatly  extended  through  the  sinking  of  numerous  wells  by 
agents  of  the  bureau,  extending  the  grazing  possibilities  very  ma- 
terially. These  stock  raisers  have  suffered  from  extended  drouth, 
low  prices  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  as  have  their  white  neighbors 
in  the  Southwest.  The  bureau  is  now  seriously  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  area  for  the  Navajos 
when  the  same  may  be  necessary  and  with  due  respect  to  the  rights 
of  other  peoples  in  the  country  adjacent.    - 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

I  have  recently  visited  many  of  the  national  parks  and  have 
given  time  and  consideration  to  the  management  of  the  same,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  Washington  office. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  come  in  with  reference  to  the  policy 
adopted  in  handling  transportation,  hotel,  and  other  privileges  in 
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the  parks.  These  parks  are.  of  course,  national  property  and  are 
maintained  and  operated  through  national  funds  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  itself.  Being  situated,  however,  in  the  States,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  while  appreciating  the  great  benefits  from  such 
location  within  their  boundaries,  and  while  realizing  that  the  visitors 
from  other  State-  bring  in  large  sums  of  money  which  are  expended 
in  then  midst,  yet  are  desirous  of  conducting  enterprises  within  the 
parks  and  are  prone  to  complain  to  their  Congressmen  and  others 
where  the  national  policy  adopted  and  enforced  apparently  excludes 
them,  or  the  majority  of  them,  from  indiscriminate  enjoyment  of 
the  opportunities  to  make  money.  No  criticism  is  intended  in  call- 
ing attention  to  this  fact,  but  of  course  it  is  apparent  to  anyone  that 
these  parks,  being  national  projects  supported  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Government  as  national  playgrounds,  must  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  some  authority  having  control  over  transporta- 
tion and  transportation  charges,  public  camps,  hotel  privileges,  and 
other  activities  within  the  parks.  The  season  is  short  in  each  of 
the  parks  and  great  crowds  surge  into  them  during  practically  three 
months  of  the  twelve.  After  considering  all  protests  and  giving 
most  serious  attention  to  the  different  problems  I  can  not  refrain 
from  expressing  my  gratification  at  the  excellent,  businesslike,  tact- 
ful, and  competent  management  of  the  majority  of  the  parks  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  different  superintendents  and  the  general 
authority  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Parks.  It  has  given  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  assist  in  reconciling  some  of  the  differences 
which  have  existed. 

There  have  been  many  projects  contemplating  use  of  water  for 
power  and  other  purposes  within  the  park  limits.  A  few  months 
since  I  announced  the  policy  of  the  department  under  its  present 
head  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  may  shortly  restate  it  here, 
to  wit:  That  no  proposition  for  the  use  of  waters  by  impounding 
or  otherwise  within  the  limits  of  the  park  itself  would  receive  con- 
sideration—at least  of  a  favorable  nature— from  myself  unless  such 
proposed  project  was  to  be  constructed,  maintained,  and  operated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  possible  that 
in  some  instances  under  such  governmental  control  waters  could  be 
used  without  detriment  to  the  park  or  injury  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established.  Each  such  proposition,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  the  provision  of  governmental  construction,  maintenance  and 
control,  will  receive  proper  consideration  upon  its  own  merits;  the 
genera]  policy  being  not  to  approve  any  project  which  will  interfere 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  parks  were  set  aside. 
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PATENT  OFFICE. 


Legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Patent  Office  to  perform 
duties  incumbent  upon  it  under  the  law.  The  present  management  is 
most  efficient,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Disposition  of  applications  Mar.  Jf,  1921,  to  Oct.  SI,  1921. 


Mar.  4, 

1921, 
pending. 

Mar.4-June30,1921. 

July  1- Oct.  31, 1921. 

On  hand 

Nov.  1, 

1921. 

Receipts.  Actions. 

Receipts. 

Actions. 

Patents: 

25,958 
16,473 

30, 472 
54,979 

25, 656 
52, 145 

31,630 
55, 010 

26,731 
52,497 

35, 743 

Old...  .                    

21,968 

Total 

42, 431 

85, 451 

77,  801 

86, 640 

79, 228 

57,711 

Designs: 

New 

Old 

1,332 
461 

1,650 
1,756 

1,042 
1,839 

1,606 
2,073 

1,603 
2,100 

1,933 
351 

Total 

1,793 

3,406 

2,881 

3,669 

3,703 

2,284 

Trade-mark: 

3,553 

864 

5,650 

6,267 

5,244 
6,015 

4,328 
6,542 

5, 524 
6, 572 

2,763 

Old 

1,086 

Total 

4,417 

11,917 

11,259 

10, 870 

12,096 

3,849 

Aggregate 

48, 941 

100, 774 

91,941 

101,179 

95,027 

63,844 

PENSION    OFFICE. 

The  matter  of  pensions  to  the  old  soldiers  has  been  receiving 
much  consideration.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were  99,100 
cases  pending  and  that  very  little  progress  was  being  made  be- 
yond the  allowance  of  current  claims.  It  early  became  apparent 
that  unless  additional  force  was  granted  and  the  present  work 
sj^eeded  up  many  thousand  pensioners  must  die  before  their  pending 
claims  could  be  reached  in  the  ordinary  course.  Representations  were 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  estimates  submitted  for  an 
additional  office  force,  that  these  pending  claims  might  be  adjusted 
and  the  business  brought  up  current  within  twelve  months.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  approved  such  esti- 
mate. 

I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  comparative  busi- 
ness done  in  this  bureau  in  the  disposition  of  pension  cases  in  1920 
and  1921.  From  March  4, 1920,  to  June  30, 1920,  there  were  disposed 
of  21.743  cases,  and  from  July  1,  1920,  to  October  30,  1920,  20,929, 
or  a  total  from  March  4,  1920,  to  October  30,  1920,  of  42,672  cases. 
From  March  4,  1921,  to  June  30,  1921,  there  have  been  disposed  of 
37,063  cases.  From  July  1  to  October  30,  1921,  42,703  cases  were  dis- 
posed of,  or  a  total  of  79,766  cases.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  way  of  disposition  of  pension  cases 
since  March  4,  1921,  has  been  almost  double  that  during  the  same 
period  of  1920. 
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solicitor's  office. 

The  legal  force  of  the  department  have  been  very  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  many  and  onerous  duties,  and  at  present  we  are 
engaged  in  coordinating  their  efforts  to  the  better  advantage  of  the 
different  bureaus  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  business  of  the  solicitor's  office,  legal 
department,  from  March  1.  L920,  to  November  1,  1920,  there  were 
disposed  of  6,040  cases.  During  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  from 
March  I.  L921,  to  November  1,  1921,  there  have  been  disposed  of 
l'U  |i;  ca 

FUTURE    ACTIVITIES    AND    PENDING    LEGISLATION. 

There  arc  now  under-  consideration  different  bills  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  further  activities  in  the  matter 
of  reclamation  of  public  lands.  Should  such  proposed  bills  be  en- 
acted into  Law  additional  opportunity  for  labor  will  be  offered  to  the 
unemployed  and  at  the  same  time  homes  made  for  those  who  desire 
I  hem.  ( )ne  of  the  matters  now  receiving  consideration  is  the  project 
for  the  construction,  by  private  individuals  or  by  the  Government 
itself,  of  a  large  storage  reservoir  upon  the  Colorado  River,  with 
two  principal  purposes  in  view: 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  other  irrigation 
projects  from  the  present  constant  danger  through  overflow  of  the 
uncontrolled  storm  waters  of  that  great  river. 

(2)  The  production  of  hydroelectric  power  through  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  in  the  enormous  amount  of  approximately  700,000 
horsepower. 

A  hearing  \][{>  been  set.  to  he  held  in  California  at  an  early  date, 
for  the  consideration  of  these  subjects.  However  the  result  may  be 
broughl  about,  whether  through  the  activities  of  private  capital  under 
governmental  control  and  regulation  or  through  direct  governmental 
appropriation,  such  result  should  he  speeded  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  constant  danger  referred  to  from  the 
flood  water-  of  the  Colorado.  At  the  ^ame  time  such  speeding  up 
will  all oi-d  employment  for  those  desiring  and  needing  it,  and  the 
returns  will  be  so  enormous  upon  any  imaginable  necessary  invest- 
ment that  the  working  out  of  such  result  should  be  aided  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  Government  through  its  officials. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  completion  of  irrigation  projects  now 
under  partial  construction  and  to  the  construction  of  other  irrigation 
projects,  I  most  seriously  urge  that  an  affirmative  strong  policy 
should  he  announced  by  the  Executive.  The  necessary  ad- 
vances can  he  made  from  year  to  year  without  becoming 
an   excessive   burden   upon   the   taxpayers,   and  as  has  already  been 
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proven  by  experience,  one  year's  crop  upon  one  acre  of  reclaimed 
irrigated  ground  will  be  of  a  value  largely  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  expended  in  rendering  such  acre  productive.  Under  the 
present  system  or  any  proposed  legislation,  of  course  the  cost  of  such 
project  will  be  repaid  and  meanwhile  the  annual  added  wealth 
yielded  will  lighten  the  tax  burdens  upon  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

I  have  referred  to  the  past  policy  under  which  no  interest  has  been 
charged  upon  deferred  payments.  I  have  also  stated  that  in  the 
future  it  would  be  the  policy  to  sell  a  water  right  for  a  fixed  sum. 
This  policy  should  be  engrafted  in  any  legislation  enacted,  and  of 
course  accompanied  by  provision  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  inter- 
est upon  deferred  payments. 

This  department  is  thoroughly  organized  with  sufficient  force, 
with  the  exception  of  ordinary  laborers,  and  is  ready  to  carry  on  any 
work  which  such  an  enlightened  policy  as  suggested  might  be  as- 
signed to  it  in  reclamation  or  other  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  have  referred  to  the  power  development  which  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  flood  protection  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is 
of  course  realized  by  every  thinking  person  that  through  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  the  conservation  of  the  coal,  oil, 
and  the  oil  shales  and  other  fuel  substances,  is  materially  brought 
about.  In  a  special  report  I  recently  called  your  attention  to  the 
wonders  which  can  be  worked  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  this 
country  by  the  development  of  the  water-power  resources  in  such 
States.  The  development  of  hydroelectric  power  through  private 
initiative  is  going  on  in  the  West.  It  may  be  perfectly  feasible  to  de- 
velop such  power  by  private  initiative  on  the  Colorado ;  if  so,  then 
such  initiative  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  and  the  power 
developed  should  be  under  the  final  control  of  the  Government  to 
the  extent  that  those  States  to  which  it  can  be  conducted  may  receive 
their  proportionate  benefit  as  the  demand  in  such  State  increases, 
irrespective  of  the  present  immediate  demand  in  those  States,  which 
at  this  day  can  take  a  greater  amount  of  such  power.  Whether  this 
result  can  be  attained  by  any  other  than  Government  construction  is 
a  serious  question  in  my  mind.  That  it  must  be  attained  by  such 
governmental  construction,  or  in  any  event  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment control,  to  me  appears  to  be  self-evident.  Should  it  be  the 
policy  to  authorize  such  construction  by  governmental  instru- 
mentality, this  department  is  able  and  of  course  ready  to  do  the  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

x^lrert  B.  Fall, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT. 


THE   GENERAL  LAND    OFFICE. 

1.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  public  and  Indian 
lands,  15,631,630  acres,  a  decrease  of  805,860  acres  as  compared  with 
the  year  previous. 

2.  Patented  during  the  year  past,  10,117,809  acres,  a  decrease  of 
1,732,591  acres  as  compared  with  the  year  previous. 

3.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  $14,508,197.36,  of 
which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of 
receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds,  there  was  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  credit  of  its  general  fund  the  sum  of 
$1,794,905.16. 

4.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  the 
result  of  work  of  the  Field  Service,  $106,050.71. 

5.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  the  result  of  investigations  in 
the  field,  117,565  acres. 

6.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon,  21,134  cases. 

7.  Conducted  219  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

8.  Obtained  31  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during  the 
year. 

9.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  resurveys  covering  an  area 
of  7,179,412  acres. 

10.  Entered  of  record,  388,456  tract-book  notations. 

11.  Approved  for  patent,  24,579  final  homestead  entries. 

12.  Issued  4,299  patents  covering  an  acreage  of  1,249,592  acres 
under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law. 

13.  Secured  the  withdrawal  of  230,164  acres  for  stock  driveway 
purposes  and  released  112,821  acres  from  such  withdrawal;  gross 
area  included  in  driveway  withdrawals  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
9,015,601  acres. 

14.  Approved  for  patent  6  townsite  entries  and  1,939  town  lot 
entries,  involving  2,300  lots. 

15.  Allowed  489  entries  under  the  Minnesota  drainage  act  for 
75,000  acres;  patented  a  total  of  1,002,240  acres  under  this  act  since 
its  passage. 

16.  Obtained  11  judicial  decrees  canceling  former  grants  of  rights 
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17.  Recognized  State  irrigation  districts  under  the  act  of  August 
H.  1916,  for  an  area  of  808,868  acres. 

L8.  ( Jonsidered  and  disposed  of  reports  on  89  irrigation  companies 
and  districts,  favorably  in  45  cases,  affecting  approximately  300 
desert-land  entries. 

L9.  Received  L16  power-site  applications,  involving  552,699  acres, 
under  the  Federal  water-power  act. 

20.  Patented  76,381  acres  under  the  Carey  Act. 

21.  Patented  1,599  desert-land  entries. 

22.  Approved  for  patent  428  final  reclamation  homestead  entries. 

23.  Effected  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  under  the 
act  of  June  IT,  1902,  of  2,165,585  acres;  restored  in  the  same  period, 
576.612  acres. 

24.  Received  477  applications  for  the  development  of  underground 
waters  in  Nevada  under  the  act  of  October  22,  1919,  covering  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  acres  of  land;  favorable  action  taken  on  297 
applications. 

25.  Effected  the  withdrawal  of  3,071,401  acres  of  public  lands  for 
various  purposes  and  restored  to  the  public  domain  935,539  acres. 

26.  Restored  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  reserved  shore  spaces 
on  Alaskan  waters  in  14  cases. 

27.  Restored  and  opened  to  entry,  subject  to  the  preference  right 
of  ex-service  men  in  the  war  with  Germany  2,910,392  acres. 

28.  Certified  to  the  States  as  indemnity  school  lands,  738,354  acres, 
and  175,176  acres  under  grants  to  the  States  for  other  purposes. 

29.  Conveyed  to  the  States  18,825  acres,  with  reservations  to  the 
United  States  of  mineral  deposits. 

30.  Conveyed  to  the  States  9,498  acres  under  cooperative  agree- 
ments: total  amount  of  land  so  far  conveyed  under  such  agreements, 
248,428  acres. 

31.  Patented  during  the  past  year  under  the  swamp  land  grant, 
2,990  acres. 

32.  Certified  and  patented  railroad  and  wagon  road  selections 
covering  an  area  of  713,210  acres. 

33.  Secured  11  additional  relinquishments  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Co.,  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1919,  for  the  relief  of 
settlers,  covering  an  area  of  3,040  acres;  a  total  of  16,940  acres  re- 
linquished under  said  act. 

34.  Patented  dining  the  year  11,940  acres  to  The  Dalles  military 
road  in  partial  adjustment  of  its  grant. 

35.  Sold  the  timber  on  560  acres  of  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands, 
for  which  the  sum  of  $50,037.38  was  received:  total  amount  of  sales 
to  date.  $80,81  L.30. 
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36.  Ascertained  and  paid  the  taxes  accrued  and  unpaid  on  re- 
vested Oregon  and  California  lands  to  the  amount  of  $40,967.61; 
total  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  these  revested  lands,  $1,571,044.05. 

37.  Sold  the  timber  on  8,715  acres  of  Oregon  and  California  re- 
vested lands,  for  which  the  sum  of  $358,065.19  was  received;  total 
sales  to  date  involve  19,253  acres,  for  which  the  sum  of  $738,977.46- 
has  been  received. 

38.  Restored  for  the  benefit  of  12  preference  right  claimants,  1,088^ 
acres  of  revested  Oregon  and  California  lands. 

39.  Sold  the  surplus  lands  in  the  abandoned  military  reservations 
of  Fort  McKinney,  Wyo.,  and  Camp  Bowie,  Ariz.,  for  which  $23,007.17.' 
was  received. 

40.  Received  $46,027.56  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  under 
the  act  of  June  27,  1902.  Total  amount  received  under  said  act  to* 
date,  $9,239,202.94. 

41.  Issued  patents  in  trust  to  Indians  in  4,198  cases,  covering  an 
acreage  of  220,570  acres,  and  2.269  patents  in  fee  for  an  area  of 
487,612  acres. 

42.  Sold  at  public  sale  75,094  acres  of  Indian  lands,  for  which 
there  were  received  $181,211.06. 

43.  Surveyed  and  awarded  to  the  respective  settler  claimants  under 
the  act  of  May  29,  1920,  3,383  acres,  erroneously  omitted  from  survey 
on  the  Snake  River,  Idaho. 

44.  Approved  for  patent  selections  aggregating  23,117  acres  of 
lieu  selections  for  lands  in  Indian  reservations,  under  the  act  of  April 
21,  1904. 

45.  Approved  for  patent  273  selection  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced, 
within  national  forests,  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897. 

46.  Decided  119  contests  involving  mining  claims. 

47.  Allowed  111  prospecting  permits  for  potash. 

48.  Awarded  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  55  applications  for  coal- 
prospecting  permits,  4  leases,  and  4  licenses,  covering  in  all  87,781 
acres  of  coal  land. 

49.  Awarded  3  leases  for  coal  mining  in  Alaska,  covering  4,520 
acres. 

50.  Awarded  3,256  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits,  under  sections 
13  and  20  of  the  mineral-leasing  act. 

51.  Awarded  13  oil  and  gas  leases  under  section  14  of  the  mineral- 
leasing  act. 

52.  Received  $6,346.70  as  the  total  amount  of  back  royalty  paid  for 
past  production  on  leases  issued  under  section  14  of  the  mineral- 
leasing  act. 

53.  Received  $1,040,610.50,  total  bonus  paid  for  oil  and  gas  leases 
sold  under  section  17  of  the  mineral-leasing  act. 
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54.  Awarded  L60oi]  and  gas  leases,  covering  17,727  acres;  105  pros- 
pecting  permits,  covering  79,781  acres,  under  the  relief  provisions  of 
the  mineral-leasing  act. 

55.  Collected  $8,334,589.76,  back  royalty  under  the  relief  provi- 
sions of  the  mineral-leasing  act. 

56.  Decided  during  the  past  year  909  litigated  cases,  not  including 
mineral  contests,  and  disposed  of  by  default  or  by  abatement  2,553 
contest  s. 

57.  [ssued  during  the  year  52,785  patents,  embracing  10,117,809 
acres. 

THE  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

1.  Inaugurated  a  plan  for  strengthening  Indian  education  by  re- 
vising  the  course  of  study  and  placing  all  schools  under  the  frequent 
inspection  of  experienced  supervisors  who,  under  the  direction  of  a 
chid"  supervisor,  will  work  for  higher  standards  and  uniform  prac- 
tice, and  for  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  State  public  schools. 
Permanent  teaching  service  is  being  secured.  Day  schools  will  be 
improved.  The  study  of  English  will  be  emphasized.  Localities 
with  inadequate  school  facilities  will  be  better  served,  and  measures 
enforced  for  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

2.  Took  prompt  action  that  effectively  checked  the  spreading  of 
typhus  fever  in  the  San  Juan  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  and  otherwise 
maintained  normal  health  conditions  in  the  Indian  country,  with  a 
resulting  net  gain  in  population.  The  Indian  health  service  is  more 
than  the  dispensing  of  medicine  to  the  sick;  it  is  essentially  pre- 
ventive and  educational. 

3.  Increased  the  area  of  crop-producing  lands  on  the  reservations 
by  L30,000  acres  over  the  preceding  year.  Gave  special  protection  to 
Indian  live  stock  in  districts  affected  by  severe  droughts.  Made  large 
distributions  from  tribal  herds  to  progressive  Indians,  and  stimu- 
lated Indian  associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  grade  of  their 
live  stock. 

4.  Modified  the  practice  of  leasing  surplus  allotted  lands  by  re- 
quiring only  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  thus  expediting  all 
such  1  ransactions. 

5.  Reports  encouraging  activity  by  Indians  in  all  gainful  employ- 
ment connected  with  agriculture,  manufactures,  skilled  workmanship, 
native  industries,  and  miscellaneous  occupations. 

6.  Expended  individual  moneys  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  ap- 
proximating $2,800,000,  for  farms,  buildings,  live  stock,  equipment, 
and  maintenance,  and  removed  restrictions  against  alienation  from 
135,960  acres  of  their  allotted  lands. 

7.  Reports  promising  oil  development  in  the  Crow  and  Blackfeet 
Reserval  ions,  Mont.,  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla.,  and  the  Shoshone 
Reservation,  Wyo. 
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8.  New  oil  discoveries  in  the  Osage  Reservation  (west  side),  Okla., 
have  greatly  increased  production  and  leasing,  the  income  on  royal- 
ties and  bonuses  for  the  year  having  exceeded  $15,000,000. 

9.  Shows  greatly  increased  production  on  all  irrigated  lands  and 
pushed  several  new  projects,  notably  the  diversion  dam  on  the  Gila 
Kiver,  Ariz.,  that  will  reclaim  35,000  acres,  and  on  the  Big  Horn 
River,  Mont.,  saving  $750,000  worth  of  crops  in  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. 

10.  Maintained  successful  forestry  conditions  despite  a  pronounced 
weakening  in  the  demand  for  timber  and  resulting  suspended  ship- 
ments. 

11.  Took  final  action  on  3,889  heirship  cases,  308  wills,  69  reopened 
cases,  about  3,600  miscellaneous  probate  matters,  and  collected  fees 
to  reimburse  practically  all  of  the  appropriation  made  for  such  work. 

12.  Made  over  7,000  allotments  to  Indians  on  reservations  and  417 
on  the  public  domain,  covering  in  all  about  1,000,000  acres. 

13.  Issued  1,692  patents  in  fee  to  competent  Indians,  and  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  recognizing  as  competent  those  of  one-half 
or  less  Indian  blood. 

14.  By  deferring  purchase  of  many  supplies  for  return  of  cheaper 
prices  saved  approximately  $117,000. 

15.  Work  is  being  expedited  in  many  reservations  preparatory  to 
the  distribution  of  tribal  funds. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

1.  Paid  for  pensions,  $258,715,842.54. 

2.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $20,414,539.35  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

3.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $82,949.34  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including 
salaries  of  special  examiners. 

4.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $223,941.37  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons,  and  $13,730.77  of 
the  sum  appropriated  for  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners. 

5.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  of  Aug.  24, 
1912),  $7,432.46.  Refundments  to  pension  appropriations,  $5,951.30. 
Miscellaneous  receipts,  $2,219.52. 

6.  Received  and  classified  117,872  applications  for  pension,  of 
which  54,281  were  under  act  of  May  1,  1920,  for  Civil  War  service, 
and  45,774  under  act  of  June  5,  1920,  for  Spanish  War  service. 

7.  Disposed  of  91,515  pension  claims  and  issued  53,272  pension 
certificates,  1,291  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  9,478  accrued 
pension  orders,  and  3,328  reimbursement  orders,  on  which  $265,442.55 
was  allowed  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial 
of  deceased  pensioners. 
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8.  Under  act  of  May  22,  L920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities.  $2,590,568.52;  for  re- 
funds $322,964.07;  for  Treasury  settlement,  $14.75. 

9.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $1,326.80  of  sums  appropriated  for 
.cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement  act. 

L0.  Allowed  6,186  of  the  6,463  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of 
age  and  581  of  the  904  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

11.  Allowed  26,116  of  the  33,500  claims  for  refund  made  by  per- 
sons separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

L2.  The  amount  of  the  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
June  30,  1921,  was  $9,672,842.03. 

THE    PATENT    OFFICE. 

Granted — Patents  on  mechanical  inventions 37,937 

Granted — Reissue  patents 232 

Granted — Design  patents 2,702 

Registered — Trade-marks 11,  461 

Registered— Labels    1, 118 

Registered — Prints 367 

Total 53,817 

Applications  Received  During  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1921. 

With  fees: 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 84,  248 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs 5,235 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patents 296 

Total 89,  779 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 15,884 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 1.466 

Applications  Tor  registration  of  prints 527 

Total 17,  877 

Total  of  applications  for  patents  and  registrations,  with  fees 107,656 

Number  of  applications  allowed 46,  591 

Number  of  amendments  tiled 163,564 

Number  of  appeals  on  merit 1,722 

Number  of  petitions  to  Commissioner 3,031 

Number  of  notices  of  opposition 448 

Number  of  interferences  declared 1,951 

Applications  for  Patents  for  Inventions. 

Year  ended  June  30: 

''•'Is  62,399 

1919  62,  755 

1920  81)948 

1921--  84,248 
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Applications    for    Patents     (Including    Reissues),    Designs,    Trade-marks, 

Labels  and  Prints. 

Year  ended  June  30 : 

1918 73,307 

1919 75,657 

1920_— 102,940 

1921 107,656 

Applications  Awaiting  Action. 

June  30 : 

1918 14,769 

1919 17,735 

1920 34,355 

1921 49,334 

Total  Patents  Granted  and  Trade-marks,  Labels  and  Prints   Registered. 

1918 46,078 

1919 43,353 

1920 47,409 

1921 53,817 

THE   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  On  June  2, 1921,  Dr.  John  James  Tigert,  professor  of  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Education  vice  P.  P.  Claxton,  resigned. 

2.  Keorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  bureau  has  been 
effected.  The  activities  of  the  bureau  have  been  classified  into  two 
main  groups:  (a)  Under  the  chief  clerk,  continuing  or  stated  ac- 
tivities, editorial,  library,  statistics,  Alaska,  stenographic,  mails  and 
files,  and  messenger  service;  (b)  Under  the  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner, educational  research  and  promotion,  higher  education,  rural 
schools,  city  schools,  and  service  division,  including  physical  edu- 
cation and  school  hygiene,  industrial  education,  home  economics, 
commercial  education,  educational  legislation,  and  foreign  education. 

3.  Completed  three  volumes  of  the  statistical  survey  for  the  year 
1917-18. 

4.  Conducted  extensive  correspondence  with  school  officers  and 
others  on  educational  matters.  In  all,  139,920  letters  were  received 
at  the  bureau.  Most  of  these  inquiries  were  answered  by  means  of 
form  letters  or  by  sending  publications ;  in  addition,  approximately 
40,000  personal  letters  were  prepared  and  mailed  out. 

5.  Printed  and  circulated  805,298  copies  of  printed  bulletins,  re- 
ports, and  other  documents,  and  1,322,373  sheets  of  mimeographed 
material,  consisting  of  circulars  of  information  and  other  material. 

6.  Prepared  48  new  educational  bibliographies,  revised  206  refer- 
ence lists,  compiled  a  monthly  record  of  current  educational  pub- 
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lications  and  an  annotated  list  of  new  educational  books  for  publi- 
cation in  each  issue  of  School  Life. 

7.  Published  17  bulletins,  2  reports,  7  leaflets,  5  numbers  in  the 
health  education  series,  8  health  education  supplements,  9  circulars, 
14  reading  courses,  and  G  miscellaneous  publications.  Also  published 
School  Life  semimonthly. 

8.  Made,  at  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities,  nine  edu- 
cational surveys,  including  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Currituck  County,  N.  C,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

9.  Completed  the  following  studies  in  rural  education:  Facilities 
for  preparation  of  rural  teachers  in  the  United  States;  salaries  and 
shortage  of  rural  teachers;  systems  for  certificating  teachers  in  the 
several  States;  educational  prerequisites  for  teaching  certificates; 
supervisors  of  rural  schools  in  the  United  States;  the  school-building 
shortage  in  rural  communities;  standardization  of  rural  schools. 

10.  Held  16  regional  citizens'  conferences  on  education,  20  regional 
and  State  conferences  to  consider  the  needs  of  rural  education,  4  con- 
ferences on  commercial  education,  conference  to  consider  the  special 
needs  of  education  for  Negroes,  national  conference  on  community 
centers,  conference  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  junior  colleges,  con- 
ference on  education  for  highway  engineering,  and  4  conferences  on 
industrial  education. 

11.  Prepared  material  relating  to  salaries  and  appropriations  of 
State  higher  institutions  for  use  by  officials  of  these  institutions  in 
campaigns  for  increased  support  before  the  State  legislatures. 

12.  Audited  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurers  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  prepared  the  annual  statement  of  educational  and  financial 
statistics  of  these  institutions. 

13.  Made  special  studies  of  school-building  programs,  salaries  and 
shortage  of  teachers,  and  administration  and  supervision  of  schools 
in  cities  and  towns. 

14.  Collected  and  compiled  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States, 
especially  current  legislation.  Information  and  advice  was  given  to 
legislators  and  others  concerning  educational  legislation. 

15.  In  educational  extension  work,  received  7,117  requests  for 
home  reading  courses,  enrolled  1,435  new  readers,  and  issued  68  cer- 
tificates to  persons  completing  reading  courses.  Seven  new  reading 
courses  were  issued  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  18  now  avail- 
able; l  4,435  persons  have  been  enrolled  in  these  courses.  Fifteen 
States  arc  now  cooperating  with  the  bureau  in  this  work. 

16.  Completed  studies  of  methods  and  facilities  for  teaching  home 
economics  in  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools;  report  on 
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reorganization  of  home  economics  courses  in  secondary  schools;  and 
report  on  rural  school  hot  lunches. 

17.  Continued  work  on  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing a  basis  for  courses  of  instruction  in  commercial  education;  pre- 
pared reports  on  special  preparation  for  foreign  service  and  commer- 
cial teacher  training. 

18.  Promoted  and  encouraged  health  teaching  in  the  schools.  Ad- 
vice and  suggestions  given  to  school  officers  and  others  concerning 
schoolhouse  planning  and  health  education.  A  limited  amount  of 
field  investigation  was  made. 

19.  Gathered  and  evaluated  information  on  educational  movements 
and  changing  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  essentials  made 
available  for  educators  in  this  country. 

20.  The  Alaskan  force  now  consists  of  6  superintendents,  134  teach- 
ers, 8  physicians,  and  15  nurses.  Maintained  67  schools  and  two 
orphanages  in  Alaska.  Ten  cooperative  stores,  several  sawmills, 
canning  factories,  and  agricultural  projects  are  now  in  operation. 
Managed  the  reindeer  herds,  including  216,000  reindeer,  of  which 
about  70  per  cent  belong  to  the  natives. 

21.  Cooperated  with  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  series  of  investigations  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reindeer  industry. 

22.  Because  of  lack  of  appropriation,  the  following  activities  have 
been  discontinued :  Promotion  of  school- directed  home  gardening, 
the  school  board  service  division  for  assisting  school  officials  in  find- 
ing qualified  teachers,  promotion  of  community  organization,  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  the  distribution  of 
the  weekly  Geographic  News  Bulletin. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY. 

1.  Surveyed  geologically  more  than  4,600  square  miles  in  detail, 
more  than  23,000  square  miles  in  reconnaissance  surveys  (about  1,500 
in  Alaska),  and  18,000  square  miles  in  exploratory  surveys. 

2.  Continued  cooperative  geologic  work  with  17  State  organiza- 
tions, with  Hawaii,  and  with  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Eepublic, 
and  cooperated  in  research  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Mines,  Forest  Service,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  other  Government  organizations. 

3.  Made  studies  of  ore  deposits  in  10  States  and  prepared  or  began 
the  preparation  of  16  reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts. 

4.  Made  field  surveys  and  studies  in  10  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas,  began  the  preparation  of 
State  maps  showing  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  published  maps  showing 
the  fields  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
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5.  Continued  studies  of  the  structure  and  oil  resources  of  the 
Osage  Indian  Reservation  in  Oklahoma,  prepared  maps  and  reports 
on  them  for  publication,  and  made  further  studies  in  other  areas  in 
thai  State  with  a  view  of  directing  successful  search  for  oil  and  gas. 

6.  Studied  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  manuscript  of  a  general  report  on  oil  shales 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

7.  Made  studies  of  certain  coal  fields  and  prepared  reports  on  fields 
in  five  States. 

8.  In  a  search  for  beds  of  potash  salts  in  the  Southwest  discovered 
at  three  localities  two  or  more  potash-bearing  beds  that  may  prove  to 
be  of  commercial  value. 

i».  Investigated  nitratebearing  clays  in  the  Mohave  Desert  and  in 
the  valley  of  Colorado  River  and  adjacent  parts  of  southeastern 
California  and  began  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  them. 

K).  Continued  studies  of  mineral  deposits  in  Alaska. 

11.  Made  topographic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  770  square  miles 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alaska  Range,  in  the  headwater  region 
of  the  Susitna  basin,  and  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region,  and  geologic 
surveys  elsewhere  in  Alaska  of  about  1,500  square  miles. 

L2.  Continued  investigation  of  the  water-power  resources  of 
southeastern  Alaska. 

13.  Made  collections  and  examinations  of  fossils  from  21  States 
for  strati  graphic  identification  or  correlation. 

11.  Made  more  than  2,500  analyses  of  rocks,  ores,  minerals,  and 
waters. 

L5.  Continued  observations  of  temperatures  in  deep  wTells  to  de- 
termine temperature  gradients  in  oil-bearing  and  non  oil-bearing 
areas. 

1G.  Continued  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production  and 
en.. perated  in  this  work  with  other  Government  organizations,  with 
State  organizations,  and  with  industrial  associations. 

17.  Continued  studies  of  foreign  mineral  resources  so  far  as  these 
may  compete  with  domestic  resources  or  affect  domestic  industries. 

Is.  Maintained  cooperation  in  topographic  surveys  with  other 
Grovernmeni  organizations  and  with  20  States  and  Hawaii. 

l'.».  Mapped  L2,311  square  miles  topographically  and  resurveyed 
L,669  square  miles. 

20.  Ran  1,796  miles  of  levels  and  established  in  connection  with 
them   L,123  permanent  bench  marks. 

21.  Made  576  linear  miles  of  river  surveys  and  ran  5,715  miles  of 
road  traverse. 

22.  Occupied  L22  triangulation  stations,  of  which  78  were  per- 
manently marked,  and  ran  primary-traverse  lines  aggregating  1,775 
miles,  setting  in  connection  with  them  394  permanent  bench  marks. 
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23.  Continued  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  in- 
ternational map  of  the  world,  for  which  maps  of  38  States  have  now 
been  completed. 

24.  Published  a  relief  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  gen- 
eral relative  heights  of  the  land  and  depths  of  the  sea,  and  began  the 
preparation  of  relief  maps  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Wyoming,  central 
California,  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

25.  Continued  to  supervise  topographic  surveys  in  the  Dominican 
and  Haitian  republics,  which  were  performed  by  topographic  engi- 
neers of  the  Survey  on  furlough. 

26.  Continued  measurements  of  stream  flow  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  doing  part  of  the  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  organizations  and  with  31  States  and  Hawaii. 

27.  Continued  analyses  and  classification  of  surface  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

28.  Made  ground-water  investigations  in  10  States  and  in  Hawaii 
and  continued  analyses  of  samples  of  water. 

29.  Continued  preparation  and  publication  of  guides  to  desert 
watering  places  in  Arizona  and  California. 

30.  Continued  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future 
use  of  surface  and  ground  waters  in  connection  with  the  classification 
of  public  lands. 

31.  Increased  areas  in  public  water  reserves  by  more  than  5,600 
acres. 

32.  Increased  area  designated  under  the  ground-water  reclamation 
act  from  57,600  to  726,680  acres. 

33.  Increased  designations  of  nonirrigable  lands  by  more  than 
23,500,000  acres. 

34.  Made  field  reconnaissance  investigations  of  the  surface  and 
ground-water  resources  of  Nevada  for  the  purpose  of  classifying 
lands  under  the  ground-water  reclamation  act. 

35.  Made  field  examinations  in  11  States  of  land  applied  for  under 
the  enlarged-homestead  and  stock-raising  homestead  laws. 

36.  Increased  designations  of  stock-raising  lands  from  74,000,000 
to  105,000,000  acres. 

37.  Made  reports  on  nearly  7,000  applications  for  oil  and  gas  pros- 
pecting permits  and  reduced  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  by  more  than 
60.000  acres. 

38.  Made  reports  on  249  applications  for  coal-prospecting  permits 
and  78  applications  for  coal  leases  and  reduced  the  coal-land  reserves 
by  more  than  200,000  acres. 

39.  Defined  as  leasing  territory  24  oil  and  gas  producing  "  struc- 
tures "  containing  more  than  230,000  acres. 

40.  Made  more  than  7,500  reports  on  applications  under  the  min- 
eral-leasing laws. 
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41.  Made  surveys  in  five  States  for  the  purpose  of  classifying 
land-  with  relation  to  their  value  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  water  power. 

42.  Made  reports  increasing  the  power-site  reserves  from  2.500,000 
acre-  to  more  than  3,700,000  acres. 

43.  Disposed  of  more  than  33,000  cases  referred  to  the  survey  for 
the  preparation  of  reports  thereon  to  be  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  land  laws. 

44.  Prepared  statistical  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  con-' 
tinned  mapping  of  transmission  lines  and  power  stations. 

45.  Prepared  and  published  maps  showing  power  stations  and 
transmission  lines  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land and  assembled  data  for  similar  maps  of  other  States 

46.  Conducted  an  engineering  investigation  and  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  a  proposed  "superpower  system  " — a  compre- 
hensive system  for  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electricity  for 
the  operation  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  industries  in  the  region 
l-et ween  Boston  and  Washington. 

47.  Through  cooperation  with  other  Government  scientific  bureaus 
and  scientific  institutions  furloughed  members  of  the  geologic  staff 
to  make  special  examinations  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
South  America,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

48.  Issued  in  the  form  of  mimeograph  press  bulletins  brief  descrip- 
tions  of  prospective  oil  fields  with  structure  contour  maps,  thus  giv- 
ing publicity  to  valuable  results  of  field  work  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

49.  Published  133  reports,  containing  more  than  10,600  pages,  and 
reprinted  34  reports. 

50.  Engraved  and  printed  60  new  topographic  maps  and  engraved 
20  new  topographic  maps,  printing  in  all,  of  new  and  reprinted  maps, 
more  than  900,000  copies. 

51.  Printed  under  contract  lithographed  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for 
other  branches  of  the  Government  in  editions  amounting  to  about 
2,840,000  copies. 

52.  Distributed  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments more  than  619,000  books  and  sent  out  directly  more  than  12,000 
hooks  and  740,000  maps,  of  which  more  than  550,000  were  sold. 

THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

1.  Continued  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  works, 
and  actually  irrigated  in  1920  more  than  1,223,000  acres  of  arid  land, 
covered   by   project    statistics,   producing   crops   valued   at   nearly 
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$66,172,000.  Including  land  furnished  either  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
water  from  the  works  of  the  service,  under  the  Warren  Act,  the  value 
of  crops  produced  in  1920  amounted  to  nearly  $114,000,000. 

2.  Increased  the  area  irrigated  and  covered  by  crop  census  more 
than  38.000  acres  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  Operated  irrigation  works,  including  40  reservoirs,  31  power 
plants,  more  than  13,000  miles  of  canals  and  drains,  as  well  as  pipe 
linevS,  flumes,  and  tunnels,  and  thousands  of  structures,  such  as  dams, 
head  gates,  weirs,  checks,  drops,  etc. 

4.  Continued  the  extension  of  the  projects,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  381  miles  of  canals  and  drains,  more  than  6,000  canal  struc- 
tures, 441  bridges,  125,634  linear  feet  of  pipe,  and  197  flumes,  and 
excavated  more  than  9,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock. 

5.  Investigated  the  feasibility  of  a  dam  in  Boulder  Canyon  on  the 
Colorado  River  to  impound  water  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  Im- 
perial Valley,  Calif. 

6.  Continued  preliminary  work"  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
American  Falls  dam  on  the  Snake  River,  Idaho. 

7.  Investigated  the  possibilities  of  another  large  international 
project  on  the  lower  .Rio  Grande,  which  will  necessitate  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  with  Mexico. 

8.  Resumed  construction  of  the  Tieton  Dam  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  storage  water  on  the  Yakima  project,  Washington. 

9.  Began  construction  of  part  1  of  the  Yuma  Mesa  Division,  com- 
prising about  6,400  acres,  which  were  sold  during  the  preceding  year 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  25,  1917. 

10.  Cooperated  with  other  departments  of  the  Government,  with 
other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  State  governments, 
and  with  numerous  local  project  organizations  in  the  furtherance  of 
reclamation  work  and  the  interests  of  the  water  users. 

THE    BUREAU    OF    MINES. 

1.  Trained  12,525  miners  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods,  as  com- 
pared with  10,177  in  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

2.  Rendered  assistance  at  32  mine  accidents — 31  at  coal  mines  and 
1  at  a  metal  mine. 

3.  Developed  scientific  systems  of  classifying  export  coals  into 
"  pools  "  b}7  systematic  sampling  and  analysis  to  supersede  the  arbi- 
trary classifications  used  in  wartime,  in  cooperation  with  three  of  the 
largest  seaboard  coal  exchanges. 

4.  Inspected  and  sampled  coal  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  departments,  as  well  as  coal  for  export  to  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands. 
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:,.  Assisted  the  Government  departments  in  their  fuel  problems 
by  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

6.  Demonstrated  proper  appliances  and  ways  for  saving  natural 
gas  in  the  home. 

7.  By  examination  and  study  of  conditions  in  various  oil  fields, 
petroleum  engineers  of  the  bureau,  through  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  operators,  saved  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  oil  and  gas 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

8.  Demonstrated  that  losses  occurring  from  evaporation  of  crude 
oil  in  storage  and  transit  are  of  great  magnitude  and  can  be  re- 
duced largely  by  the  application  of  methods  it  recommended. 

9.  Cooperated  with  the  Indian  Office  in  improving  operations  on 
oil  land  owned  by  Indian  tribes. 

10.  Assisted  the  Treasury  Department  in  devising  improved 
methods  for  estimating  values  of  oil  properties. 

11.  Developed  improved  methods  of  using  mixtures  of  low-grade 
mid-western  coal  and  coke  rather  than  high-grade  eastern  coke  alone 
as  fuel  in  water-gas  sets. 

12.  Developed  an  improved  method  of  separating  water  from  tar 
in  tar  emulsions  from  water-gas  sets. 

13.  Made  further  progress  in  the  investigation  of  methods  for  pre- 
paring and  utilizing  lignite,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation's  fuel  resources. 

14.  Determined  and  reported  to  the  superpower  survey  that  it  is 
not  economically  feasible  to  process  coal  for  recovery  of  by-products 
at  very  large  power  plants. 

15.  Completed  a  comprehensive  report  on  recent  developments  in 
electric  brass  melting  and  electric  brass  furnaces. 

16.  Investigated  properties  of  molybdenum  and  cerium  steels. 

IT.  Determined  that  scrap  losses  in  casting  aluminum,  amounting 
to  $1,200,000  yearly,  are  largely  preventable,  as  are  melting  losses, 
aggregating  about  $3,000,000  yearly. 

18.  Prepared  a  comprehensive  bulletin  on  the  manufacture,  proper- 
ties, and  uses  of  aluminum  alloys. 

19.  Investigated  methods  for  preparing  caustic  magnesia  and  de- 
termined that  high-grade  magnesia  can  be  made  from  some  varieties 
of  magnesite  hitherto  believed  to  be  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

kJ(>.  [investigated  dolomite  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  mag- 
uesite  in  preparing  refractories.  Developed  methods  for  concentrat- 
ing the  magnesia  content  in  dolomite  by  removal  of  lime  content,  and 
obtained  from  Ohio  dolomite  a  product  superior  in  magnesia  content 
to  imported  Canadian  magnesite. 

-'•  Completed  the  testing  of  white  clays  collected  from  various 
deposits  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  several 
clays  were  found  suitable  for  making  china  and  white  pottery. 
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22.  Devised  a  process  for  collecting  radium  emanation  from  radium 
salts. 

23.  Continued  testing  and  experimental  work  on  mining  explosives, 
with  reference  to  increased  safety  and  efficiency. 

24.  Prepared  regulations  for  the  operation  of  coal  mines  on  the 
public  domain  under  the  leasing  act. 

25.  Organized  a  staff  which  is  supervising  effectively  the  enforce- 
ment of  leasing  regulations  on  oil  and  gas  lands  and  on  the  coal,  oil- 
shale,  phosphate,  and  sodium  lands  of  the  public  domain. 

26.  Assisted  the  Territorial  Government  of  Alaska  in  revising  the 
mining  statutes  of  that  Territory. 

27.  Investigated  fires  and  explosions  at  coal  mines,  with  a  view  to 
offering  recommendations  that  will  make  mining  safer. 

28.  Continued  to  study  methods  of  washing  coal  in  Illinois  and 
Washington,  with  the  result  that  improvements  in  recovery  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  washed  coal  have  been  effected  in  many  plants. 

29.  Continued  a  study  of  the  industrial  use  of  liquid  oxygen  ex- 
plosives, and  conducted  experiments  and  tests  with  this  type  of 
explosive. 

30.  Made  definite  progress  in  investigating  ventilation  in  metal 
mines,  as  it  relates  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  miners ;  also  in 
the  companion  problems  of  rock  dust  in  metal  mines,  and  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  mine  workings. 

31.  Completed  an  investigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Colorado,  of  the  low-grade  ores  of  Colorado. 

32.  Continued  a  study  of  iron-mining  methods  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region  and  extended  this  work  to  the  Birmingham  district. 

33.  Cooperated  with  the  State  of  Utah  in  preparing  coal-mine 
safety  regulations  which  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the 
Utah  Legislature. 

34.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  Cityr 
effected  regulations  and  improved  methods  for  reducing  smoke  in 
the  city. 

35.  Demonstrated  that  large  quantities  of  oil  may  be  recovered 
from  surface  outcrops  of  oil  and  tar  sands. 

36.  In  a  survey  of  the  crude  petroleum  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted and  published  analyses,  made  on  a  comparable  basis,  of  repre- 
sentative samples  of  crudes  from  all  eastern  fields  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain fields,  thus  affording  purchasers  a  means  of  comparing  different 
crudes  and  of  judging  their  relative  value. 

37.  Developed  a  process  for  treating  gasoline  to  remove  objection- 
able sulphur  compounds,  thus  making  some  grades  suitable  for  ex- 
port that  were  not  available  heretofore. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  investi- 
gated American  oil  shales  and  methods  of  refining  them,  and  pre- 
pared a  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

39.  Developed  a  convenient  and  reliable  retort  for  assaying  oil 
sha  les  for  their  oil  yield. 

4<>.  Continued  an  investigation  of  the  slate-quarrying  industry, 
and  brought  methods  for  prevention  of  waste  and  utilization  of  un- 
avoidable waste  to  the  attention  of  operators. 

41.  Completed  a  study  of  the  talc  industry,  and  pointed  out  im- 
proved  methods  for  reducing  waste  in  mining  and  preparation,  and 
for  improving  the  quality  of  the  product. 

42.  Rendered  advice  and  assistance  to  numerous  mine  operators, 
mill  operators,  miners,  prospectors,  and  others  on  problems  connected 
with  the  mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  industries. 

43.  Studied  blast-furnace  operations  with  regard  to  smelting  low- 
grade  manganese  ores. 

44.  Continued  on  a  much  larger  scale  an  investigation  of  the  heat 
treatment  of  drill  steels  as  related  to  breakage  in  use. 

45.  Developed  improved  methods  for  separating  sphalerite  from 
fluorspar  in  ore  not  amenable  to  methods  ordinarily  used  in  fluorspar 
mills. 

46.  Showed  zinc-mill  operators  of  the  Wisconsin  district  how  to 
save  most  of  the  fine  ore  that  had  been  going  to  waste  in  tailings 
from  the  mills. 

47.  Prepared  a  bulletin  on  the  volatilization  process  for  recovering 
metals  from  low-grade  ores  carrying  lead,  silver,  zinc,  or  copper,  and 
tested  numerous  ores  to  determine  whether  the  process  was  suited  to 
them,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  operators  are  erecting  vola- 
tilization units  at  their  mines. 

48.  Practically  completed  the  development  of  a  better  form  of 
oxygen  breathing  apparatus,  which  is  much  lighter  than  the  present 
Gibbs  apparatus  and  embodies  numerous  mechanical  improvements. 

li>.  Arranged  and  conducted  a  national  first-aid  meet  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  which  68  teams  and  18  mining  States  participated:  also 
assisted  in  numerous  State  and  local  meets,  which  have  done  much 
to  popularize  safety  work. 

50.  I  developed  a  small  light  gas  mask  for  city  firemen;  also  a  pocket 
mask  for  protecting  railroad  locomotive  crews  from  smoke  in  passing 
through  tunnels. 

51.  Iu  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  New 
5  ork  and  New  Jersey  State  tunnel  commissions,  completed  tests  for 
determining  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  given  off  by  motor 
vehicles  and  the  permissible  concentration  in  tunnels.  Continued  ex- 
penmenta]  work  on  the  removal  of  gases  from  tunnels. 
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52.  Supervised  the  work  of  the  Government  fuel  yard  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  during  the  year  handled  269,180  tons  of 
coal,  666  cords  of  wood,  1,426  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  77  tons  of  coke. 
This  fuel  was  distributed  to  a  total  of  about  800  points. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

1.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  parks:  1921  season,  1,007,336;  1920  season,  919,504;  1919  season, 
755.325;  1918  season,  451,661;  1917  season,  488,268;  1916  season,  356,- 
097;  1915  season,  334,799. 

2.  Automobile  travel  to  the  parks  during  the  1921  season,  175,825 
cars ;  1920  season,  128,074  cars ;  1919  season,  97,721  cars ;  1918  season, 
53.966  cars;  1917  season,  54,692  cars;  1916  season,  29,358  cars. 

3.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  monuments :  1921  season,  164,461 ;  1920  season,  138,951 ; 
1919  season,  56,191. 

4.  Collected  $396,928.27  in  revenues  from  the  various  operations 
within  the  national  parks,  as  against  $316,877.96  in  1920  and  $196,- 
678.03  in  1919. 

5.  The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  given  park  status  by  congres- 
sional action. 

6.  Dedicated  the  Hawaii  National  Park  to  its  purpose  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  pleasuring  ground  for  the  Nation. 

7.  Arranged  for  active  administration  of  the  Hawaii  National 
Park  as  such. 

8.  Assumed  active  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  as  such  and  instituted  patrolling  service  to  protect  its  game 
supply. 

9.  Arranged  for  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  boundaries  and  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  and  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monuments  boundaries  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

10.  Arranged  with  the  various  public  operators  for  increased  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences  in  the  various  parks  where  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain,  the  Yosemite,  and  Crater  Lake 
National  Parks. 

11.  Expanded  the  free  public  automobile  camp  grounds  in  the 
various  parks  to  meet  increased  demands  of  inflowing  motorists  and 
erected  several  community  houses  for  their  accommodation  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

12.  In  the  Yosemite  National  Park  installed  an  adequate  up-to-date 
sewer  system  which  will  provide  proper  sanitation  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  its  chief  scenic  attraction,  where  a  large  summer  population 
stays  each  year. 

13.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  prepared  ground  plans 
for  the  development  of  several  of  the  national  parks,  effected  con- 
struction  of  new   buildings   in   harmony   with   their   surroundings, 
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whether  for  the  service  or  for  various  public  operators,  and  cooper- 
ated  in  laying  out  roads  and  trails  to  develop  all  possible  scenic 
accents. 

11.  Through  civil  engineering  division  prepared  surveys  for  im- 
portant mad-  and  trails,  supervised  the  construction  of  existing  road 
projects,  prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  standard  designs  for 
culverts,  minor  housing  structures,  and  the  like,  and  investigated 
other  needs  of  various  parks  and  monuments  from  a  civil  engineering 
standpoint. 

L5.  Completed  construction  of  the  new  free  bathhouse  in  the  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
indigent  sick  of  the  land. 

L6.  Constructed  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  in 
the  <ii  and  Canyon  National  Park,  thereby  enabling  horseback  travel 
between  the  north  and  south  rims. 

17.  Began  construction  of  three  important  new  road  projects  within 
national  park  borders,  which  will  be  continued  to  completion  under 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress,  namely,  the  Transmountain  Road 
in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,  and  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Park. 

18.  Began  permanent  hard-surfacing  of  the  Rim  Road  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  improved  famous  Fall  River  Road  in 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  Colorado  by  eliminating  unsafe 
curves  and  switchbacks. 

L9.  Secured  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  making  sanitary  inspections  of  the  major  parks  and  remedied 
insanitary  conditions  found.  Developed  plans  for  sewage  disposal 
and  for  expansion  of  water  supply  systems  to  meet  increasing  needs 
of  the  parks. 

20.  Secured  donation  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  enlargement  of 
the  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine,  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  superintendent,  George  B.  Dorr. 

21.  Secured  donation  of  moneys  to  acquire  private  holdings  lying 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  in  California. 

22.  Accepted  gifts  of  tracts  of  land  to  Muir  Woods  National  Mon- 
ument, which  were  added  to  the  monument  by  presidential  procla- 
mation. 

23.  Secured  investigations  of  large  tracts  of  land  containing  red- 
woods, both  sempervirens  and  gigantea  species,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  and  other  organizations,  with  a  view 
to  further  conservation  of  these  rapidly  diminishing  trees. 

24.  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  parties  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  Department,  continued 
efforts  to  save  strips  of  timber  along  highways  leading  to  and  from 
parks  to  preserve  their  sylvan  beauty. 
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25.  Gave  special  attention  to  conservation  of  wild  life  in  the  parks 
and  monuments  by  reducing  predatory  animals  and  secured  coopera- 
tion of  various  States  in  the  establishment  or  enlargement  of  State 
game  preserves  and  in  amplifying  State  game  laws. 

26.  Planted  large  consignments  of  fish  fry  and  fingerlings  in 
various  lakes  and  streams  of  our  larger  parks  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  or  State  fish  commissions 
in  order  to  insure  best  possible  fishing  in  these  areas. 

27.  Safeguarded  the  famous  inscriptions  on  Inscription  Eock  that 
form  the  chief  historic  treasure  of  the  El  Morro  National  Monument 
by  the  construction  of  protecting  railings  that  will  prevent  visitors 
from  marring  the  inscription  and  by  erasing  names,  initials,  and  other 
engravings  of  vandals  placed  on  the  rock. 

28.  Established  ranger  service  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National 
Monument  to  aid  visitors  by  giving  correct  information  and  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  away  of  petrified  wood  by  tourists  and  others. 

29.  Continued  signing  of  the  parks  with  standard  signs  for  pro- 
tection and  for  guidance  of  visitors  and  began  the  uniform  signing  of 
the  various  monuments. 

30.  Stimulated  interest  in  the  creation  of  State  parks  throughout 
the  country  through  a  State  park  conference  held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

31.  Continued  and  expanded  the  work  of  informing  the  public 
about  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  service. 

32.  Prepared  320,000  and  distributed  306,000  publications  relating 
to  these  recreational  areas. 

33.  Prepared  and  distributed  193,000  automobile  maps  of  the 
national  parks.  Continued  the  circulation  of  available  lantern  slide 
and  motion  picture  material  showing  scenes  in  the  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

34.  Lent  many  photographs  of  important  national  park  and  monu- 
ment scenes  for  exhibition  purposes  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

35.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 

36.  Cooperated  with  the  National  Parks  Association,  various  uni- 
versities, and  other  organizations  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
leading  to  a  broader  use  and  appreciation  of  the  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

37.  Secured  the  continuation  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
natural  attractions  of  the  park  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
continued  the  free  nature  guide  service  therein,  and  also  enlarged 
service  to  the  traveling  public  in  the  various  parks  in  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  natural  exhibits,  including  their  flora  and 
fauna. 
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Cooperated  with  scientific  and  educational  institutions  in  their 
effort  to  -  on. In- 1  research  work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment. 

39.  ( 'ooperated  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  their  explora- 
tion work  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

10.  lot.  red  t  lie  development  of  museum  exhibits  in  Yellowstone, 
Rocky  Mountain,  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks 
and  at  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  for  the  information  and 
education  of  the  public. 

41.  Maintained  high  efficiency  of  entire  national  park  organiza- 
tion, both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington  under  heavy  demands  made 
by  unprecedented  influx  of  tourists  into  parks  and  monuments. 

42.  In  addition  to  above  instances  of  specific  accomplishments,  kept 
up  the  maintenance  and  improvement  work  of  existing  facilities  in 
the  parks  and  monuments  to  a  satisfactory  standard  with  the  funds 
made  available  by  congressional  appropriations. 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1921 — that  is,  the 
matters  docketed  or  recorded;  but  it  does  not  include  a  very  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record  is  kept. 
Last  year's  report  showed  308  pending  land  appeals  on  July  1,  10-20. 
This  was  an  error.  The  actual  number  was  531.  The  error  was  in 
the  omission  of  one  month's  receipts — 163  cases — that  is,  there  were 
actually  docketed  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 1.984  appeals 
instead  of  1,821,  as  reported.  The  total  number  of  appeals  was  there- 
for,- 2,413  instead  of  2.250,  and  the  disposition  of  1,882  of  these  cases 
left  pending,  on  July  1,  1920,  531  cases. 

Work  of  the  office  of  solicitor. 
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Comparison  with  the  report  for  last  year  shows  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  pending  land  appeals — 429,  July  1,  1919 ;  531, 
July  1,  1920;  and  417,  July  1,  1921.  But  the  reduction  in  pending: 
cases  of  all  classes  ("  Summary  ")  is  not  marked — from  776  in  1920 
to  740  in  1921.  let  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  but  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  force,  numerically  the  same  throughout  the  period,  a 
very  large  increase  in  arrears  might  have  marked  this  report,  for 
the  increasing  number  of  docketed  matters  requiring  consideration 
and  the  concomitant  increase  in  effort  to  keep  current  with  the  work 
are  shown  by  the  following  table  of  matters  received  and  disposed 
of  by  quarters,  the  first  quarter  being  July-September,  1920;  second,. 
October-December,  1920;  third,  January-March,  1921;  and  fourth,. 
April-June,  1921 : 


First  quarter. . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter 


Received. 


2,222 
2,404 
3,332 
4,047 


Disposed  of. 


2,273 
2,345 
3,276 
4,147 


In  other  words,  the  average  monthly  output  of  the  force  nu- 
merically the  same  has  increased  from  757  in  the  first  quarter  to 
1,382  in  the  last  quarter.  The  increase  is  not  confined  to  miscel- 
laneous matters,  but  includes  public-land  appeals  as  well — an  in- 
crease from  a  monthly  average  of  128  in  the  first  quarter  to  207  in 
the  last  quarter. 

Of  cases  against  the  department  in  the  courts  situate  in  this  dis- 
trict, there  has  been  during  the  }^ear  a  final  disposition  in  one  court 
or  another  of  29  suits.  The  decisions  were  favorable  to  the  depart- 
ment in  25  instances,  adverse  in  4.  No  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  district  (13)  were  lost.  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  6  out  of  X 
were  won,  and  the  1  unfavorable  decision  was  by  a  divided  court- 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  department 
is  not  represented  by  this  office,  9  cases  against  the  Secretary  were 
disposed  of,  3  of  which  were  lost.  Fifteen  new  actions  were  filed  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  are  now  pending  26  cases,  as  follows :  Supreme- 
Court,  6;  Court  of  Appeals,  4;  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  16.. 
Of  the  latter,  3  decisions  in  interlocutory  matters  prior  to  the  close- 
of  the  fiscal  year  indicate  favorable  final  decisions. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Area  of  land  entered  and  patented. — The  total  area  of  public  and 
Indian  lands  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1921,  is  15,631,630.96  acres,  not  including  315,915.71 
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acres  embraced  in  final-  not  heretofore  counted  as  original  disposi- 
tion of  land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted  as  follows:  Public  auc- 
tion. 119,138.82  acre-:  abandoned  military  reservations,  8,315.63 
acres;  cash  and  private  sales,  individual  claimants  and  small  holding 
claims,  29,133.19  acres;  preemption  entries,  12,178.38  acres;  soldiers' 
additional  homesteads,  5,614.76  acres;  timber  and  stone  entries, 
80,668.55  acres;  mineral  entries.  57,472.16  acres;  coal  entries,  3,394.02 
acres.  The  area  of  15,631,630.96  acres  is  a  decrease  of  805,860.59 
acres,  as  compared  with  the  area  originally  entered  and  allowed  dur- 
ing i lie  fiscal  year  1920.  Of  the  total  area  originally  entered  and 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  10,313,732.89  acres  were  allowed 
under  the  stock- raising  homestead  act  of  December  29,  1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  is  10,117,809.751  acres,  a 
decrease  of  1,732,591.586  acres,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
( )f  the  above  area  8,172,802.160  acres  were  patented  under  the  home- 
Mead  laws,  a  decrease  of  1,067,101.096  acres,  not  including  as  home- 
steads 8,424.16  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

( 'ash  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  total  cash  receipts  from  sales, 
leases,  and  other  disposition  of  public  lands  (including  reclamation 
water-right  charges  and  receipts  for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property,  etc.)  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  $10,486,314.36; 
from  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $903,371.93;  and  from  leases  of  naval 
petroleum  reserve  lands,  $3,118,511.07,  an  aggregate  of  $14,508,197.36, 
all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  from  cash  sales  of  public  lands 
are  paid  to  the  public  land  States  within  which  such  sales  were  made, 
and  the  balance  of  such  net  receipts  from  the  States  included  within 
the  reclamation  act,  together  with  the  net  receipts  from  fees  and 
commissions  from  the  same  States,  are  paid  into  the  reclamation 
fund  :  90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  from 
land-  outside  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  divided  between  the 
States  from  which  the  minerals  (principally  oil)  were  taken  and  the 
reclamation  fund;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  reclamation  town  sites, 
sales  of  lands  in  the  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation  project,  and  royal- 
ties  and  rentals  from  potash  deposits  are  deposited  directly  into  the 
reclamation  fund:  the  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian  lands  are  de- 
posited  to  the  credit  of  the  various  Indian  tribes;  and  the  receipts 
from  leases  of  naval  petroleum  lands  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  naval  petroleum  fund.  All  other  moneys  received  were  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund.  The  following 
table  -how-  the  di-position  of  these  moneys: 
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Source  of  receipts. 

General 
fund. 

Re1uM.ti0n     State  fund. 

Total. 

Sales  of  public  lands 

$187,063.75 
384, 434. 65 
660,  746. 62 

416,256.69 

$1, 295,  782.  72         $63. 859. 25 

$1,546,705.72 
1,715,190.52 

Fees  and  commissions 

1,330,755.87 
4,377,711.64 

Receipts  under  mineral  leasing  act 

1.569.007.98 

6,607,466.24 

416, 256.  69 
31,546.79 
32,321.21 

Sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  grant 

31,546.79 

Sales  of  town  lots  in  Alaska 

32,321.21 
5,183.31 

Sales,  timber,  Alaska 

5,183.31 

Royalties,  coal  leases,  in  Alaska 

Sales  of  lands  in  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation 
project 

16,  790.  82 

16,  790. 82 

Royalties  and  rentals,  potash  deposits,  depreda- 
tions on  public  lands 

53,710.22 

12, 353. 19 

8,683.77 

43.29 

53, 710. 22 
12,353.19 

8,683.77 
43.29 

Power  permits 

Sales  of  fire-killed  timber 

Reclamation  water-right  charges 

135. 50 

135.50 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

32,209.14 

32,209.14 

Total,  public  lands 

1,794,905.16 

7,058,541.97 

1,632,867.23 

10,486,314.36 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

903,371.93 
3,118,511.07 

Receipts  under  mineral  leasing  act,  naval  petro- 

Aggregate 

14,508,197.36 

Note.— The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  subject  to  change  upon  final  examination  of  the  receivers' 
accounts  in  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  above  table  that,  after  deposit  of  receipts 
for  the  benefit  of  special  purposes,  reclamation  fund,  State  fund, 
naval  reserve  funds,  and  Indian  trust  funds,  there  remains  a  balance 
of  $1,794,905.16  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  to  be  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

It  will  also  be  noted  in  the  following  paragraphs  that  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  trusts  imposed  upon  it  amounted  to  $3,149,024.05,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  $1,354,118.89  greater  than  the  amount  credited  from  its 
receipts  to  the  general  fund  and  that  this  amount  for  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Office  is  appropriated  by  Congress  from  revenue  derived 
from  other  sources. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  matter  for  the  reason  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  understanding  in  the  past  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  provided  a  source  of  revenue  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  might  be  used  to  finance 
other  activities  of  the  Government.  As  will  appear  from  the  fore- 
going, the  revenues  of  $14,508,197.36,  less  $903,371.93  Indian  funds, 
is  more  than  four  times  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  business 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  including  the  surveys  of  public  lands,  but 
Congress  has  by  general  appropriations  devoted  all  of  said  proceeds 
to  other  uses,  except  the  percentage,  amounting  last  year  to  $1,794,- 
905.16,  credited  to  the  Treasury  general  fund. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers  and  incidental  expenses  during  the 
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fiscal  ^ar  L921  were  $852,196.45.  The  aggregate  expenditures  and 
estimated  liabilities  of  the  public  land  service,  including  expenses  of 
district  land  offices  and  surveys  made  from  the  appropriation  for 
surveying  the  public  lands  outside  of  railroad  land  grant  limits,  were 
$3,149,024.05.  Disbursements  from  the  following  special  deposit 
trusi  funds  and  reimbursable  appropriations  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures  as  receipts  or  expenditures:  From  deposits  by  in- 
dividuals for  surveying  public  lands,  $82,059.96:  from  surveying 
within  land  grants  (reimbursable),  $71,157.49;  from  completing  sur- 
veys within  railroad  land  grants,  $1,485.59;  from  opening  Indian 
reservations  (reimbursable),  $4,416.88;  from  deposits  by  individuals 
for  resurveys,  $499.40;  from  deposits  for  surveys  of  private  lands, 
$10.44;  from  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations  (reim- 
bursable), $14,146.89;  and  from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor, 
hun  eying,  etc.  (Crow  act  of  June  4,  1920),  $8,619.58. 

Field  service. — The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  force 
was  $106,050.71;  of  this  amount  $54,131.90  was  in  settlement  of 
timber  and  coal  cases,  and  $8,082.84  was  secured  from  timber  sales; 
$43,835.97  was  recovered  through  proceedings  instituted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  cases  of  depredations  on  the  public  lands 
and  violations  of  the  public  land  laws.  In  addition  there  was  turned 
into  the  Treasury  $8,775.01,  which  represents  royalty  on  coal  mined 
from  a  tract  in  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  in  the  field,  117,565  acres  have  been 
restored  during  the  year  to  the  public  domain.  Of  this  amount 
75,840  acres  represent  fraudulent  entries  canceled  through  proceed- 
ings based  upon  special  agents'  reports;  41,725  acres  restored  to  the 
open  range  by  the  abatement  of  unlawful  inclosures  without  suit. 

Special  agents  investigated  and  reported  21,134  cases,  4,328  of 
which  were  adversely  and  16,806  favorably  reported. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  hearings  in  Government  contest  cases 
have  been  held. 

Civil  suits  in  55  cases  were  recommended  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  the  result  of  investigation;  52  cases  were  tried  in  court, 
of  which  i:>  were  won  and  V  lost.  As  a  result  of  the  prosecution  of 
these  suits  $40,036.97  was  recovered,  and  3,840.40  acres  were  restored 
to  the  public  domain,  of  which  1,960  acres  had  been  unlawfully 
inclosed.  Of  the  criminal  cases  tried  during  the  year  31  resulted 
in  com  id  ions,  in  which  there  were  L3  prison  sentences  imposed  and 
lines  amounting  to  $3,799  paid. 

Surveys.— The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
remaining  public  lands  present  many  difficulties  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  so  that  mere  acreage  or  mileage  is  no  longer  a  fair  test 
as  to  actual  accomplishments  in  the  field. 
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Of  surveys  that  can  be  properly  measured  on  a  mileage  basis, 
25,420  linear  miles  were  run  in  the  United  States  proper  and  Alaska 
during  the  fiscal  year,  approximately  the  same  amount  as  that  of 
last  year  and  with  a  slightly  decreased  cost,  due  largely  to  more  satis- 
factory labor  conditions  and  field  transportation.  During  the  year 
that  is  past,  7,179,412  acres  of  surveys  and  resurveys  were  accepted. 
The  Commissioner  submits  a  summary  of  reports  from  the  offices  of 
the  surveyors  general,  as  well  as  a  consolidated  work  report  showing 
amount  of  work  performed  in  each  surveyor  general's  office  during 
the  year  and  the  amount  of  work  pending  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Map  making  and  drafting. — The  manuscript  for  the  1922  edition; 
of  the  United  States  map  has  been  brought  up  to  June  30,  1921,  and 
the  copper  plates  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  for  additions 
and  corrections.  The  population  schedules  of  the  1920  census  are 
being  used  for  revision  of  city  and  town  names. 

Tract-book  notations. — The  total  number  of  tract-book  notations 
for  the  present  year  was  388,456,  as  compared  with  396,324  the  year 
previous.  This  total  includes  68,149  appeals  and  other  miscellaneous 
cases ;  petitions  to  designate  under  the  acts  of  February  19,  1909,  and 
December  29,  1916;  6,284  Indian  allotments;  36,007  final  and  cash 
certificates;  58,560  original  entries,  and  1,490  plats. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entities. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  pending  in  this  line  of  work  6,524  cases ;  during  the 
year  63,816  cases  were  received  as  against  86,684  the  previous  year. 
There  are  now  pending  and  unacted  upon  9,715  cases. 

Stock-raising  homesteads. — At  the  present  time  62,401  stock-rais- 
ing homestead  entries  have  been  made  since  the  passage  of  the  act, 
covering  an  area  of  24,337,816.28  acres ;  while  the  Geological  Survey 
has  received  92,325  petitions  for  designation  and  acted  upon  84,882,- 
having  designated  up  to  the  present  time  105,960,264  acres,  which 
includes  a  considerable  area  already  covered  by  entries  or  applica- 
tions. In  1921,  4,299  patents,  covering  an  acreage  of  1,249,592.63 
acres,  were  issued,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  5,731  patents, 
embracing  an  acreage  of  1,630,596.34  acres,  have  been  issued. 

Soldiers*  additional  homestead  rights. — During  the  year  111  new 
applications  were  received,  as  against  327  the  previous  year.  Final 
action  has  been  taken  during  the  year  on  281  cases,  leaving  now 
pending  221. 

Stock  driveways. — During  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  withdrawn  230,164  acres  for  stock  driveway  purposes  and  re- 
leased 112,821  acres  from  such  withdrawal.  The  total  gross  area 
included  in  driveway  withdrawals  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
9,015,601  acres. 
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Townsite,  town-lot,  and  kindred  <?n#We$— Thirteen  townsite  and 
kindred  entries  were  made,  six  of  which  entries  were  approved  for 
patenting  and  seven  are  still  pending.  Town-lot  entries  to  the  num- 
of  2,120  were  received,  of  which  there  were  approved  1,939,  in- 
volving 2,300  Lots.  Public  offerings  of  town  lots  were  made  at  Myton, 
Utah;  Plummer,  Idaho;  Desmet,  Idaho;  Dupree,  S.  Dak.;  Parker, 
Ariz.;  and  Powell,  Wyo. 

Minnesota  drainage  act.—Fo\\T  hundred  and  eighty-nine  entries 
under  this  act  were  allowed  during  the  past  year,  involving  about 
75,000  acres,  which  were  approved  for  patent;  a  total  of  1,002,240 
acres  have  been  patented  under  this  act. 

Rights  of  way. — There  were  92  applications  received  during  the 
year  for  railroad  rights  of  way,  as  against  49  the  year  previous, 
while  418  applications  for  other  rights  of  way  for  irrigation  and 
miscellaneous  purposes  were  received,  as  against  453  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  cases  the  office  made  final  disposition  of  454,  and  has 
now  on  hand  awaiting  action  299. 

Forfeiture  cases. — One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  approved  rights 
of  way  subject  to  forfeiture  for  nonconstruction  or  for  misuse  wTere 
reported  during  the  year  and  255  finally  disposed  of.  . 

Stock  wati  ring  reservoirs. — One  hundred  and  eighty-one  reservoir 
declaratory  statements  were  received  or  docketed  during  the  past 
year,  and  there  are  now  on  hand  awaiting  action  98. 

State  irrigation  districts. — During  the  year  four  applications  under 
the  act  of  August  11, 1916,  having  a  total  area  of  808,868.90  acres,  re- 
ceived departmental  approval.  At  the  end  of  the  year  11  applications 
under  this  act  were  awaiting  action  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Private  irrigation  projects. — One  hundred  and  six  new  reports  and 
16  supplemental  reports  have  been  received  during  the  year  involving 
projects  upon  which  applicants  under  the  desert-land  laws  are  de- 
pendent for  their  water  supplies.  Reports  on  89  irrigation  companies 
have  received  final  action;  in  45  cases,  affecting  approximately  300 
desert-land  entries,  the  conclusions  reached  were  in  favor  of  recog- 
nition  of  the  project;  in  27  cases,  affecting  about  80  entries,  the  con- 
clusions  reached  were  adverse;  while  17  cases  were  closed  without 
any  definite  conclusion  having  been  reached,  it  appearing  there  were 
no  longer  any  desert  lands  involved  therein. 

Federal  water-power  act.— The  work  under  the  proviso  to  section 
2  I  of  this  act  has  increased  the  work  of  the  Land  Office  considerably ; 
nearly  600  elections  to  take  the  land,  with  a  reservation  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  licensees  of  the  right  to  enter  and  use  the  same  for  power 
purposes,  have  been  already  called  for  by  the  office. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  power-site  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, involving  552,699  acres  of  land,  319,661  acres  of  which  are  in 
national  forests  and  233,038  acres  public  land. 
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Carey  Act. — Segregations  aggregating  210,746.39  acres  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year.  Of  this  area  76,381.02  acres  were  patented 
to  the  several  States  as  reclaimed  and  134,365.37  acres  represent  seg- 
regations which  were  canceled.  An  additional  area  of  5,178.15  acres 
was  segregated  and  12,037.49  acres  were  covered  by  new  withdrawals, 
while  the  period  of  segregation  was  extended  for  54,634.22  acres. 

Desert  lands. — During  the  year  6,744  applications  and  entries  of  all 
descriptions  were  received  and  6,564  disposed  of,  leaving  7,630  pend- 
ing, of  which  number  6,660  are  either  suspended  or  awaiting  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  made  on  entrymen. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  final  desert-land  entries  were  received 
and  1,644  disposed  of,  1,599  of  which  were  patented.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  final  entries  are  now  pending. 

Reclamation  homesteads. — Pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  351  original  homestead  entries;  received,  814;  canceled,  124; 
allowed,  356 ;  additional  evidence  called  for  in  498  cases,  of  which  338 
are  still  pending  awaiting  further  showing,  leaving  347  cases  pending 
office  action. 

Pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  final  homestead  entries,  109 ; 
received,  690;  approved  for  patenting,  428;  additional  evidence 
called  for  in  105  cases,  in  47  of  which  the  required  showing  has  not 
yet  been  made,  leaving  327  awaiting  office  action. 

Irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  Nevada. — The  commissioner  reports  in- 
creased activity  under  the  act  of  October  22,  1919,  known  as  the  Pitt- 
man  Act,  for  the  development  of  underground  waters  in  Nevada. 
From  Elko,  Nev.,  79  applications  were  received,  and  from  Carson 
City,  398,  involving  approximately  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  Forty 
permits  have  been  issued  in  the  Elko  land  district  and  257  in  the 
Oarson  City  land  district. 

Withdrawals  and  restorations. — During  the  past  year  3,071,401 
acres  of  public  land  were  withdrawn  or  placed  in  a  state  of  reserva- 
tion under  the  various  acts  applicable  thereto,  and  935,539  acres 
theretofore  withdrawn  were  restored. 

The  commissioner  furnishes  a  statement  showing  the  specific  acre- 
age withdrawn  or  restored  under  the  several  acts  authorizing  such 
action. 

Restoration  and  openings  under  Public  Resolution  No.  29. — Since 
the  submission  of  the  last  report,  676,012  acres  have  been  released 
from  withdrawals  or  segregation  subject  to  the  preference  right  of 
ex-service  men  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and  2,234,380  acres  opened 
through  surveys  or  resurveys  subject  to  the  same  preference. 

State  grants  and  State  selections.— In  the  past  fiscal  year  738,354.68 
acres  of  indemnity  school  lands  and  175,176.33  acres  of  specific  quan- 
tity grant  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  States.  In  addition,  14,246.43 
acres  of  indemnity  school  lands  and  1,184.46  acres  of  quantity  grant 
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selections  were  rejected  and  canceled,  the  total  acreage  adjudicated 
being  928,961.90  acres.  Receipts  amounted  to  247,115.83  acres  of 
indemnity  school  land  selections  and  15.823.90  acres  of  selections 
under  grants  in  quantity  for  specific  purposes;  total,  262,839.73  acres. 

There  were  18,825.33  acres  of  land  conveyed  to  the  States  with 
reservations  of  mineral  deposits  to  the  United  States,  and  9,490.56 
acres  under  cooperative  agreements  with  some  of  the  States,  which 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  school  section  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  national  forests  for  other  lands  within  such  boundaries; 
the  total  amount  of  lands  so  far  combed  to  the  States  under  these 
agreements  aggregates  248,428.42  acres. 

Swamp  'ind  overftoived  lands. — Patents  issued  for  2,993.75  acres; 
claims  for  '10,547.95  acres  were  rejected;  and  new  claims  for  32,442.35 
acres  were  made  of  record. 

Railroad  grants  and  selections. — Railroad  and  wagon  road  selec- 
tion- were  received  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  1,397,546.30 
acres,  and  713,210.32  acres  were  certified  and  patented. 

Settlers  on  railroad  lands  in  Montana. — In  11  cases,  involving 
3,040  acres,  in  which  the  company  had  refused  to  relinquish  under 
the  act  of  February  28,  1919,  it  reconsidered  its  action  and  filed  re- 
linquishments for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  making  a  total  of  16,945.38 
acres  relinquished  under  the  said  act. 

The  Dalles  military  road. — Under  the  decision  of  the  department 
dated  January  24,  1917,  finding  that  this  company  was  still  entitled 
to  36.006.55  acres  in  satisfaction  of  its  grant  there  has  been  patented 
a  total  of  28,913.60  acres.  Pending  selections  for  the  remainder  are 
lie  Id  awaiting  reports  from  the  field. 

(  oos  Bay  wagon  road  lands. — One  sale  of  timber  on  a  tract  of  560 
acres  of  these  lands  is  reported,  for  which  $50,037.38  was  received; 
this  with  the  sales  reported  last  year  makes  the  total  receipts  from 
Mich  sales  $80,811.30. 

Oregon  and  California  railroad  lands. — In  the  adjustment  of  the 
accrued  and  unpaid  taxes  under  the  provisions  of  the  investment 
act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  during  the  year  to 
pay  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Oregon  entitled  thereto  an 
additional  amount  of  taxes  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  on 
hum. Id.  unpatented  lands,  amounting  to  $40,967.64;  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  on  the  revested  lands  to  the  present  time  is $1,571,044.05. 

In  the  year  thai  is  past  -ales  of  timber  were  made  on  8,715.80  acres, 
for  which  $358,065.19  was  received.  The  sales  of  timber  from  said 
land-  total  to  date  $738,977.46. 

Abandoned  military  reservations. — The  commissioner  reports  a 
number  of  sales  under  the  act  of  duly  5,  1884,  and  August  23,  1894, 
and  supplemental  Legislation  at  Fort  McKinney,  Wyo.,  and  Camp 
Bowie,  Ariz. 
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Chippewa  Jogging. — There  were  cut  from  ceded  Chippewa  lands 
under  lumber  contracts  made  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  27,  1902, 
timber  for  which  there  was  received  the  sum  of  $15,998.71 ;  a  sum  of 
$4,681.95  was  collected  for  timber  cut  in  trespass;  the  sum  of  $18,- 
653.47  as  interest,  and  $6,693.43  as  overhead  charges  were  collected 
to  cover  extensions  of  time  granted  purchasers  of  timber  to  cut  and 
remove  the  same ;  the  total  receipts  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging 
during  the  year  were  $46,027.56. 

Indian  allotments. — Patents  in  trust  were  issued  to  Indians  for 
220,570.10  acres,  and  patents  in  fee  simple  for  an  area  of  487,612,987 
acres. 

Public  sales  of  Indian  land. — Approximately  20,000  acres  in  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho,  were  offered  for  sale,  resulting  in 
a  sale  of  5,094.47  acres,  for  which  $6,211.06  was  received. 

Seventy  thousand  acres  in  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  were  sold  for  $175,000,  or  $2.50  per  acre. 

Lieu  selections  for  lands  in  Indian  reservations. — There  were  pat- 
ented under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  23,117.83  acres  in  lieu  of  lands 
embraced  within  Indian  reservations. 

Lieu  selections  for  lands  in  National  Forests. — In  the  past  year 
there  were  approved  for  patenting  273  selections,  and  46  selections 
were  canceled.  There  are  yet  pending  about  400  forest  lieu  selections 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Land  Department. 

Mining  claims. — Mineral  entries  received,  574;  disposed  of,  565; 
pending,  469.  Coal  entries  received,  59;  disposed  of,  66;  pending, 
14.     Mineral  contests  received,  94;  disposed  of,  119;  pending,  64. 

Prospecting  permits  and  leases. — Sodium  permits — 12  applications 
allowed  and  10  rejected.  Potash — 150  applications  for  potash  pros- 
pecting permits  received,  111  allowed  and  37  denied;  14  applications 
for  patent  based  on  discovery  received,  2  rejected  and  12  allowed;  12 
applications  for  potash  lease  received  and  1  lease  issued,  covering 
2,200  acres  in  Searles  Lake,  Calif.  Phosphate — 20  applications  for 
phosphate  received,  4  of  which  were  rejected  and  1  lease  granted. 

Coal — prospecting  permits  were  issued  to  55  applicants;  4  leases 
and  4  licenses  were  issued  covering,  respectively,  83,391,  4,230,  and 
160  acres  of  coal  land. 

Alaska  coal  leases. — Three  leases  were  issued,  covering  4,520  acres, 
making  a  total  of  seven  leases  outstanding,  covering  6,540  acres  of 
land  in  the  Bering  River  field,  2,520  in  the  Matanuska  field,  1,400 
acres  in  the  Cook  Inlet,  and  566  acres  in  the  Xenana  field. 

Oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits. — Eleven  thousand  and  fifty-five 
applications  for  oil  prospecting  permits  under  sections  13  and  20  of 
the  mineral  leasing  act  had  been  received  of  record  on  July  1,  1921. 
Of  the  applications  received,  final  disposition  has  been  made  in  the 
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year  pasl  of  3,256  by  permits  granted  and  of  1,537  by  final  rejection. 
In  the  same  time  3,762  applications  have  been  held  for  rejection  sub- 
ject to  appeal  and  awaiting  action  elsewhere,  and  there  are  now  2,500 
applications  pending  on  which  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 

Oil  and  gas  leases. — Thirteen  leases  were  issued  under  section  14  of 
the  Leasing  act  in  the  past  year  to  claimants  under  oil  and  gas  pros- 
pect ing  permits  alleging  a  discovery  of  oil  on  the  land.  These  leases 
cover  L60  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana,  1,620  acres  in  Montana,  and  640 
acres  in  California.  Three  leases  in  Wyoming,  covering  1,600  acres, 
and  two  leases  in  California,  covering  640  acres,  were  issued  pursuant 
to  auction  sale  under  section  17  of  the  leasing  act.  Total  amount  of 
royalties  paid  on  past  production  under  leases  issued  under  section 
11  was  $6,346.70;  total  bonus  paid  for  leases  sold  under  section  17  of 
the  act.  $1,040,610.50. 

R*  lief  cases  under  the  mineral  leasing  act. — At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  160  leases,  covering  17,727  acres,  and  105  prospecting  per- 
mits, covering  79,781  acres,  had  been  issued,  and  163  applications  re- 
jected or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  total  back  royalties  collected 
under  this  line  of  cases  aggregates  $8,334,589.76,  of  which  amount 
$382,050  is  in  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes  at  par. 

National  Forests. — There  are  now  149  National  Forests,  embracing 
181,820,459  acres,  of  which  a  little  over  86  per  cent  is  public  lands. 
The  net  increase  in  National  Forest  areas  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  1,520,683  acres. 

Contests. — The  General  Land  Office  has  disposed  of  909  litigated 
cases  during  the  year  aside  from  mineral  contests,  and  2,553  contests 
\\  ere  disposed  of  by  cancellation  of  entries  on  default  or  by  abatement 
or  dismissal  of  the  contest. 

Patents. — Fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  pat- 
ents, embracing  10,117,809.75  acres,  were  issued  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921. 

Repayments.—  Under  the  several  statutes  authorizing  repayments 
there  were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,764  accounts,  allowing 
repayment  of  $112,525.59.  The  number  of  claims  allowed  includes  82 
accounts,  authorizing  repayment  of  $10,146.47  received  in  connection 
with  sales  of  various  Indian  lands  and  repaid  in  Indian  trust  funds. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Revitalized  schools.— With  a  view  to  overcoming  war-time  handi- 
caps to  Indian  education,  plans  are  outlined  for  thoroughly  construe- 
ii\e  work  under  approaching  normal  conditions.  A  chief  supervisor 
of  education  ha-  been  appointed  who,  with  the  assistance  of  six  school 
Supervisors,  lias  organized  the  Indian  country  into  districts  and 
effected  systematic  supervision  therein.    The  object  will  be  to  estab- 
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lish  unity  and  uniformity  of  effort  and  practice  throughout  Govern- 
ment schools  and  to  secure  practical  cooperation  with  State  public 
school  officials  wherever  there  is  a  prospect  of  increasing  the  attend- 
ance of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools.  Careful  revision  of  the 
course  of  study  has  been  made.  Temporary  instructors  are  being 
replaced  by  permanent  employees  in  academic  and  industrial  lines. 
Compulsory  education  laws  and  regulations  of  the  States  in  which 
Indians  reside  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  closer  and  more 
effective  relations  with  public  school  authorities.  Government  day 
schools  will  be  strengthened.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  English  in  the  lower  grades,  and  localities  now  lacking  in 
school  facilities  will  be  better  supplied. 

Health. — Various  epidemics  appearing  on  several  reservations  were 
controlled  without  serious  fatal  issues,  with  the  exception  of  typhus 
fever  on  the  San  Juan  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  where  21  deaths  oc- 
curred out  of  52  cases  among  the  Indians.  A  vigorous  campaign 
against  this  disease  promptly  checked  its  threatened  spread  and  was 
of  great  educational  value  to  the  Indians.  The  year  shows  an  excess 
of  Indian  births  over  deaths.  More  permanent  service  is  being  se- 
cured in  positions  of  physicians  and  nurses.  Medical  aid  for  the 
Indians  does  not  stop  with  the  important  work  of  dispensing  reme- 
dies to  the  sick ;  it  is  distinctly  preventive  and  educational ;  it  stresses 
the  doctrine  that  the  hope  of  the  Indian  race  lies  in  its  children,  and 
seeks  through  their  training  an  improved  heredity  evolved  from  the 
practice  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  the  laws  of  social  purity. 

Farming  and  stock  raising. — Last  }Tear  49,962  Indians  cultivated 
890,700  acres  of  land,  producing  crops  worth  $11,927,366,  as  compared 
with  36,459  Indians  who  cultivated  762,126  acres,  yielding  a  crop 
value  of  $11,037,589  the  previous  year,  the  fall  of  prices  causing 
the  disproportionate  increase  in  the  value  of  crops. 

The  live-stock  industry  of  the  Indians  has  passed  through  several 
years  of  severe  drought,  but  held  its  own  as  compared  with  the 
white  man's  similar  activities.  In  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont., 
many  progressive  Indians  will  soon  receive  their  share  of  the  tribal 
herd  in  stock.  On  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  a  distribution 
was  made  during  the  year  of  the  tribal  sheep,  which  encouraged  the 
Indians  and  benefited  them  in  various  ways.  Indians  in  many  reser- 
vations are  forming  associations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
grade  of  their  live  stock.  They  are  also  taking  greater  interest  in 
fairs  conducted  by  themselves,  as  well  as  in  county  and  State  fairs. 

Leasing  and  loans. — In  many  reservations  there  is  more  allotted 
agricultural  land  than  can  be  properly  cultivated  by  the  able-bodied 
Indians.  The  leasing  of  such  land  is  now  simplified  by  allowing 
the  allottee  or  his  heirs  to  lease  some  of  this  restricted  land  for 
farming  or  grazing,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
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tendent.  The  consideration  usually  includes  permanent  improve- 
ments which  arc  valuable  to  the  allottee  when  the  lease  expires. 

Many  industrious  Indians  have  borrowed  money  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  what  is  known  as  the  "reimbursable  plan."  and  with 
such  capita]  have  made  a  successful  start  toward  self-support.  The 
substantia]  benefits  and  the  generally  satisfactory  settlements  with 
the  Government  have  reasonably  justified  this  policy. 

Indian  employment. — The  year  has  shown  encouraging  activity 
of  the  Indians  in  gainful  employment,  in  road  and  bridge  building, 
nnning,  fishing,  wild  rice  and  maple  sugar  industries,  and  in  many 
kinds  of  uative  arts  and  crafts.  Indian  students  earned  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  as  farm  hands  and  in  families  as  housekeepers  and 
nurse-.  The  Arkansas  Valley,  as  usual,  furnished  wTork  in  the  beet 
fields  to  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  a  number  of  Indian  skilled 
mechanics  were  sent  out  by  automobile  factories. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes. — The  year's  receipts  and  disbursements 
amounted  to  $19,853,181.54.  Money  belonging  to  individual  Indians 
in  the  sum  of  $2,797,951.01  was  expended  for  farms,  buildings,  live 
stock,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  and  $6,990,738.25  credited  to 
individual  Indian  accounts.  Restrictions  were  removed  from  135,- 
960  a<re>.  involving  1.TT8  applications  by  allotted  Indians. 

A  Federal  income  tax  of  $514,380  was  paid  by  340  restricted 
Indians. 

The  drop  in  Mid- Continent  crude  oil  from  $3.50  to  $1  per  barrel 
materially  affected  the  income  from  this  source  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  prospects  had  improved  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Oil  and  gas  outside  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Osage  Nation. — 
An  oil  well,  with  a  now  of  about  200  barrels,  was  developed  in  the 
Cn.w  Reservation,  Mont.,  which  awakened  considerable  interest. 
Oil  and  gas  leases,  covering  L4,363.87  acres,  are  expected  to  disclose 
soon  the  ml  :md  gas  resources  in  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont. 
More  than  $137,000  was  realized  from  bonus  and  advance  royalties 
on  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla.  Unsettled 
conditions  in  (he  Shoshone  Reservation.  Wyo.,  have  been  adjusted, 
resulting  m  the  leasing  of  2,400  acres  within  the  ceded  portion,  which 
in  addition  to  the  usual  rents  and  royalties  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $72,000  I. nuns  and  extensive  drilling  operations. 

Probate  work  in  eastern  Oklahoma.— The  corps  of  probate  attor- 
neys continued  their  successful  work  in  this  district  and  were  the 
means  of  preventing  much  wasteful  extravagance  and  incompe- 
tence by  their  supervision  of  probate  cases  by  cheeking  bonds  of 
guardians,  requiring  new  bonds,  and  preventing  losses  to  dependent 
Indian  estates  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
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Osage  oil  and  gas  leases. — Rapid  development  continued  during 
the  year,  notwithstanding  unfavorable  conditions.  Two  sales  of  oil 
and  gas  leases,  covering  nearly  62,000  acres,  were  made  for  a  bonus 
consideration  of  over  $8,500,000.  The  discovery  of  the  Burbank 
Pool  on  the  west  side  greatly  stimulated  activities  there.  The  year's 
oil  production  amounted  to  20,625,127.40  barrels,  and  the  income 
on  royalties  and  bonuses  for  that  period  was  $15,166,297.01.  Under 
existing  law  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
a  gross  production  tax  on  all  oil  produced  in  Osage  County. 

Irrigation. — The  money  spent  for  irrigation  in  the  Indian  country 
has  been  a  wise  investment,  showing  instances  where  lands  thus 
reclaimed  have  been  enhanced  in  value  from  $400  to  $500  per  acre. 
The  gross  value  of  crops  raised  within  the  year  on  irrigated  lands 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  exceeded  $11,000,000.  Success- 
ful work  was  done  on  the  construction  of  a  diversion  dam  to  obtain 
water  from  the  Gila  River  preparatory  to  irrigating  35,000  acres 
in  the  Gila  Reservation,  Ariz.  Work  on  a  like  dam  across  the  Big 
Horn  River,  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  was  also  pushed  vigorously 
to  the  saving  of  crops  worth  approximately  $750,000.  During  the 
year  many  wells  were  driven,  which  have  added  considerable  area 
to  the  grazing  ranges. 

Forestry. — A  pronounced  weakening  in  the  demand  for  timber 
products  shortened  sales  and  suspended  shipments  during  portions 
of  the  year,  although  there  were  satisfactory  exceptions.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  lumber  production  costs,  with 
good  progress  in  obtaining  complete  data  for  use  in  stumpage  ap- 
praisals and  price  readjustments.  The  acute  forest-fire  situation 
required  special  activity  of  the  forestry  personnel  last  year.  On  the 
whole,  the  steady  expansion  in  timber  sales  on  the  reservations  in 
recent  years  has  yielded  an  income  that  has  greatly  advanced  the 
Indians  in  self-supporting  enterprises. 

Indian  claims. — Under  the  recent  legislation  permitting  certain 
Indian  tribes  to  take  claims  against  the  Government  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication  no  such  claims  have  been  presented,  but 
considerable  work  has  been  done  in  obtaining  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  upon  completion  of  contracts  with  attorneys  these 
matters  will  be  expedited. 

Probating  estates  of  deceased  Indians  and  approval  of  wills. — 
Final  disposition  was  made  of  3,889  heirship  cases  and  308  wills, 
69  reopened  cases,  10  cases  in  which  former  decisions  were  affirmed, 
and  82  modifications  of  former  findings.  Eighteen  claims  against 
estates  of  deceased  Indians  were  allowed,  and  3,564  miscellaneous 
cases  were  handled.  The  fees  charged  where  an  estate  is  valued 
at  $250  or  over  were  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  nearly 
the  entire  appropriation  made  for  probate  work  during  the  year. 
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Allotments.— -Allotment  work  on  14  reservations  in  progress  and 
largely  completed  during  the  year  covered  more  than  7,000  allot- 
ments, including  417  on  the  public  domain  and  nearly  a  million  acres 

of  land. 

/:,  nn>  ml  of  restrictions  and  land  sales. — There  were  issued  to  com- 
petent Indians  1,692  patents  in  fee,  and  sales  were  approved  to  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  lands  covering  approximately  136,000  acres  in  which 
patents  were  to  be  issued.  Certificates  of  competency  were  issued 
for  45 1  i  racts,  containing  128,350  acres.  The  policy  of  issuing  patents 
in  fee  to  Indians  of  one-half  or  less  Indian  blood  without  further 
proof  of  competency  was  discontinued.  It  will  be  the  purpose  to 
test  as  far  as  possible  the  applicant  for  a  patent  in  fee  by  actual 
accomplishments  on  his  land  or  in  some  productive  occupation  before 
recognizing  his  competency,  and  according  to  the  same  principle  to 
encourage  the  thrifty,  successful  Indian  of  whatever  degree  of  blood 
to  accept  full  title  to  his  property  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  complete  citizenship. 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  supplies. — High  prices  prevailing 
early  in  the  year  became  much  lower  in  the  closing  months  on  many 
articles.  Purchase  of  the  regular  list  of  supplies  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  but  was  deferred  for  later  action  on  many  important 
articles  at  a  saving  of  approximately  $90,000  on  sugar,  $9,750  on 
linseed  oil,  $13,000  on  shoes,  and  $4,000  on  sole  and  harness  leather. 
Considerable  saving  was  also  made  by  purchasing  from  the  surplus 
of  other  departments,  particularly  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  the  United  'States  Shipping  Board. 

Library. — Special  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  indexing 
and  systematizing  the  Indian  Office  library  of  3,000  volumes  so  as 
to  make  more  readily  accessible  to  the  clerks  and  the  public  informa- 
tion upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  bureau's  workers. — The  office  and  field  employees  in  the  In- 
dian Service  are  now  fewer  than  for  some  years  past,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  need  of  economy  in  public  expenditures  the  number  will 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  imperative  demands.  Their  average  annual 
salary  of  but  little  over  $800  strongly  suggests  an  interest  in  their 
work-  of  more  than  money  value.  Twenty-nine  employees  were  re- 
tired under  the  act  of  May  22,  1920.  Of  those  who  had  reached 
retirement  age3  32  were  retained  under  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  the  law. 

Suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.— -The  protection  of  the  Indians 
1"r<.m  intoxicants  is  largely  a  problem  distinct  from  national  pro- 
hibition and  needs  the  direct  attention  given  by  this  service  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  under  the  appropriations  which  are  now 
considerably  reduced.     Prosecutions  are  principally  necessarv  aovni"<=+. 
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moonshine  stills  and  bootleggers  and  are  more  successful  when  sup- 
ported by  local  and  State  officials. 

Miscellaneous  matters. — Under  authority  of  recent  legislation  final 
rolls  are  in  process  of  preparation  or  have  been  approved  in  13 
reservations,  which  will  result  in  the  distribution  of  tribal  funds. 
Competent  Indians  will  receive  without  restriction  their  full  shares, 
and  the  shares  of  incompetent's  and  minors  will  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  their  respective  accounts. 

Crop  failures,  high  prices,  and  other  unusual  financial  conditions 
caused  a  decided  increase  in  the  disbursement  of  individual  moneys, 
which  on  the  whole  the  Indians  applied  to  good  advantage. 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for  money  by  banks,  better  interest  rates 
were  procured  on  Indian  funds  than  during  any  previous  period,  the 
average  rate  being  5  per  cent. 

The  land  titles  of  the  Pueblos  are  receiving  attention  through  co- 
operation with  the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
which  promises  to  secure  justice  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  settlers 
accused  of  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  former. 

Prospects  are  encouraging  for  realizing  valuable  returns  to  the 
Indians  from  metalliferous  minerals,  which  under  amended  legisla- 
tion now  include  magnesite,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  asbestos.  A  rich 
silver  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  San  Juan  Reservation,  N.  Mex., 
and  a  number  of  good  copper  prospects  in  other  reservations,  besides 
promising  asbestos  deposits  in  the  San  Carlos  and  Fort  Apache 
Reservations,  Ariz. 

Indian  scouts  and  their  widows  are  given  every  assistance  by  this 
bureau  in  the  preparation  of  their  claims  under  the  pension  act  of 
March  4,  1917. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

Number  of  pensioners.— There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  566,053,  a  net  loss  of  26,137  from  the  total  of  592,190  on 
the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1920,  was 
243,520,  and  on  June  30,  1921,  218,775,  showing  a  decrease  of  24,745. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  1921  was  24,775,  as 
against  27,871  in  1920. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1920,  was  290,209,  and  on  June  30,  1921,  281,327, 
showing  a  decrease  of  8,882. 

The  deaths  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents  in  1921 
numbered  20,338,  as  against  21,752  in  1920. 

The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898, 
when  there  were  745,822.  The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  widows 
on  the  roll  was  in  1912,  when  there  were  304,373. 
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Of  the  War  of  L812,  there  were  surviving  on  June  30,  1921,  64 

widow-. 

Of  the  War  with  Mexico,  there  were  on  the  roll  June  30,  1921, 
L09  sun  ivors  and  2,135  widows. 

<  )f  the  I ii« Man  wars  from  1817  to  1891,  there  were  on  the  roll  June 
L921,  3,784  survivors  and  2,569  widows. 

Of  tlif  War  with  Spain,  there  were  on  the  roll  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  genera]  laws  19,370  soldiers  and  3,471  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependents;  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1918,  4,745 
widow-  and  minor  children;  and  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920, 
1  L,696  soldiers,  a  total  of  39,282  War  with  Spain  pensioners. 

By  classes  the  roll  showed  on  June  30,  1921,  267,629  soldiers, 
290,955  widows,  2,163  minor  children,  919  helpless  children,  4,285 
dependents,  and  102  nurses. 

The  names  of  365  persons  were  on  June  30,  1921,  on  "the  Army 
and  Navy  medal  of  honor  roll"  under  the  act  of  April  27,  1916,  and 
in  receipt  of  the  special  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  life  allowed 
tinder  said  act. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. — The  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Navy  pensions $20,414,539.35 

For  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons 223,  941.  37 

For  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners 13,730.77 

For  salaries J 82,949.34 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — The  amount  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  for  the  year  was  $258,715,842,  as  against  $213,295,- 
314  for  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  $279,000,000,  as  against 
$215,000,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries  in  1921 
was  3,233,  and  the  amount  paid  to  these  pensioners  was  $1,342,022. 

Certificates  issued  and  applications  filed. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  issued  on  admitted  claims  53,272  pension  certificates;  re- 
issues in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  1,291 ;  accrued  pension  orders,  9,478  ; 
reimbursement  orders,  3.328.  The  amounts  allowed  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners 
m  L92]  were  $265,442.55. 

There  were  received  and  classified  in  the  Law  Division  during  the 
year  117,872  applications  of  all  kinds,  of  which  54,281  were  under 
the  act  of  May  1,  1920,  and  45,774  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920. 

Division  of  pension. — Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  providing 
for  division  of  pension  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States 
who  have  deserted  their  wives  or  children,  or  who  are  inmates  of 
soldiers'  or  sailors'  homes,  198  cases  were  acted  upon  in  1921,  leaving 
77  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  there  were  handled  1,007,221  pieces  of 
incoming  mail,  as  against  662,555  pieces  in  1920,  and  3,862,090  pieces 
of  outgoing  mail,  as  against  3,240,668  pieces  in  1920. 

There  were  received  in  1921  for  addresses  of  pensioners,  photo- 
graphic copies  of  papers,  etc.,  in  fees  prescribed  by  act  of  August 
24,  1912,  $7,432.46;  as  refundments  to  pension  appropriations, 
$5,951.30;  and  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  $2,219.52.  The  amount  of 
fees  certified  to  attorneys  in  1921  was  $172,977. 

During  the  year  pensions  by  special  acts  of  Congress  were  granted 
to  1,467  individuals,  912  providing  for  original  allowances  and  555 
for  increase  of  pension. 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1920,  providing  $72  per  month 
for  Civil  War  veterans,  "  helpless  or  blind  or  so  nearly  helpless  or 
blind  as  to  require  regular  personal  aid  and  attendance,"  38,938  vet- 
erans filed  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  and  34,909  claims  for  said 
rate  were  allowed.  Under  the  decision  of  the  department  in  the  Gra- 
ham case,  rendered  April  25,  1921,  the  practice  of  the  bureau  was  so 
modified  as  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  these  helpless 
veterans,  obviate  the  ordering  of  medical  examinations  in  many  cases, 
and  make  the  rate  begin  from  date  of  filing  application,  when  requi- 
site condition  was  shown  by  evidence  to  then  exist. 

Proof  of  marriage. — Under  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  marriage 
must  be  proven  in  pension  cases  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time  when 
right  to  pension  accrued.  As  the  laws  concerning  marriage  are  not 
the  same  in  all  States  and  as  some  of  the  States  indulge  in  presump- 
tions not  permitted  in  others,  the  bureau  finds  it  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  deny  claimants  the  status  of  legal  widows  of  the  persons  on 
whose  services  claims  for  pension  were  based,  although  the  equities 
appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  claimants.  Moreover,  recent  legislation 
in  behalf  of  World  War  veterans  permits  the  indulgence  of  presump- 
tion of  marriage  in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  conditions.  Re- 
medial legislation  is  suggested  that  would  permit  the  bureau  to  ad- 
mit evidence  to  prove  marriages  for  pensionable  purposes  by  a  stand- 
ard which  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  entire  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

Continuous  cohabitation. — Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1899,  a  widow 
who  did  not  marry  the  soldier  prior  to  the  date  of  the  act,  or  prior 
to  or  during  his  service,  has  not  title  to  pension  unless  it  be  shown 
that  she  lived  and  cohabited  with  him  continuously  from  the  date 
of  marriage  to  the  date  of  his  death.  This  provision  works  manifest 
injustice  to  worthy  claimants  and  pension  must  ofttimes  be  denied 
to  certain  widows,  although  the  equities  appear  to  be  in  their  favor. 
If  a  soldier  deserts  his  wife,  whom  he  married  after  March  3,  1899, 
this  willful  desertion  operates  to  defeat  her  title  to  pension  as  his 
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,,w.  in.  matter  how  blameless  or  innocent  she  may  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  with  whom  marriage  oc- 

irred  prior  to  March  3,  L899,  desert  him,  such  desertion  would  not 
defeat  her  title  to  pension  as  his  widow,  not  even  though  she  aban- 
doned him  absolutely  and  married  and  lived  with  another  man. 
This  subsequent  marriage  was  illegal,  as  she  had  a  living  husband 
from  whom  not  divorced,  and  upon  his  death  she  became  his  legal 
v  idow.  It  is  suggested  that  this  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
.  be  repealed  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  be  provided  that  a  pension- 
able status  as  widow  be  denied  the  wife  of  a  soldier  who  willfully 
and  permanently  abandons  or  deserts  him  without  just  cause  or  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  is  married  to  another  man. 

Act  of  May  7,  1920. — The  benefits  of  the  prior  service  acts  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  L907,  and  May  11,  1912,  were  extended  to  persons  entitled 
to  pension  under  acts  of  June  27,  1890,  February  15,  1895,  the  joint 
resolutions  of  July  1,  1902,  and  June  28,  1906,  and  the  acts  of  Janu- 
ary  29,  1887,  March  3,  1891,  and  February  17,  1897.  By  not  having 
incorporated  therein  language  similar  in  terms,  the  act  of  May  1, 
L920,  does  not  include  all  those  persons  on  whom  Congress  has  here- 
tofore conferred  a  pensionable  status  for  Mexican  and  Civil  War 
services.  This  omission  gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  misunder- 
standing and  complaint  in  that  some  heretofore  provided  for  are  not 
included  in  (his  latest  service  law.  This  could  be  remedied  by  adding 
to  the  act  of  May  1,  1920,  a  section  identical  with  section  4  of  the 
it  of  May  11,  1912,  and  this  I  recommend. 

.1  comparative  cost  report. — Compilation  of  the  expenses  to  the 
( rovernment  for  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pension  in  1920  and  1921  shows  that  in  1920,  76,996  claims 
.«ie  disposed  of  at  a  cost  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration of  $1,193,068,  or  $15.50  per  claim  disposed  of;  for  1921, 
91,515  claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  of  $1,578,954,  or  $17.25  per 
claim.  In  1920  $213,295,315  were  disbursed  for  pensions  at  a  cost  of 
-.S16,  or  15  cents  for  every  $100  disbursed;  in  1921  $258,715,843 
1  ere  paid  out  at  a  cost  of  $265,480,  or  10£  cents  for  every  $100  dis- 
bursed.  For  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1920,  15,048 
claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  for  adjudication  work  of  $298,267, 
or  $19.82  per  claim,  and  $53,319,540  paid  out  in  pensions  at  a  cost  of 
$79,704,  or  15  cents  for  every  $100  disbursed.  For  the  last  three 
months  of  L921,  30,322  claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  of  $394,738, 
&13.02  per  claim,  and  $64,166,162  were  disbursed  at  a  cost  of 
$66,370,  or  K»l  cents  for  every  $100  paid  out.  While  in  any  cost 
report  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  varying  conditions  that  affect  the 
results  shown,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  note  a  decrease  in  cost  per 
claim   adjudicated  and  in  cost  of  disbursements  in  the  first  three 
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months  of  the  present  administration,  due  largely  to  changes  and  re- 
adjustments made  with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  service. 

Retirement  of  employees  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1920. — The 
work  of  the  bureau  in  administering  the  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  of  the  classified  civil  service,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  The  entire  work  of  adjudication  of  claims  under  this 
act  is  centralized  in  the  Retirement  Division  and  performed  by  32 
employees.  Up  to  June  30,  1921,  7,367  claims  for  annuity  had  been 
filed,  6,463  being  for  age  and  904  on  account  of  disability.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  on  the  roll  6,471  annuitants,  of 
whom  6,066  are  men  and  405  women. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  $12,513,636.69,  deducted 
from  appropriations  for  salaries  of  employees  to  whom  the  retire- 
ment act  applies,  had  been  transferred  to  the  "  civil-service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,"  and  this  amount  was  increased  by  inter- 
ests, profits,  and  miscellaneous  items  to  the  amount  of  $72,752.68. 
The  disbursements  on  account  of  annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances 
were  $2,913,547.34,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  fund  of  $9,672,842.03. 
During  the  year  refundments  to  amount  of  $322,964.07  were  made 
to  persons  who  had  become  separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

The  appropriations  for  expenses  of  administration  amounted  to 
$52,350.32;  expenditures  were  $51,023.52;  unexpended  balance, 
$1,326.80. 

During  the  year  33,913  claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  of 
$51,023.52,  or  $1.50  per  claim  disposed  of,  and  $2,913,547.34  disbursed 
for  annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  for  every 
$100  paid  out. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  retirement 
act,  George  B.  Buck,  of  New  York;  Dr.  James  D.  Maddrill,  of  Phila- 
delphia: and  Joseph  S.  McCoy,  Government  actuary,  were  selected 
to  make  an  actuarial  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  to  recommend  changes  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  public  interests  and  maintain  the  retirement  sys- 
tem on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  this  board  of  actuaries  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

Work  in  arrears. — Attention  is  called  to  present  conditions  in  the 
Pension  Bureau,  to  which  a  great  influx  of  claims  has  come  as  the 
result  of  recent  legislation  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions 
to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with  Spain  and  providing 
annuities  for  retired  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service  and  re- 
funds to  those  separated  from  the  service  of  moneys  deducted  from 
the  salaries  for  the  retirement  fund.  The  work  of  the  bureau  has 
practically  doubled  in  the  past  year ;  the  force  to  cope  with  this  work, 
instead  of  being  increased  to  meet  the  added  demands,  has  been 
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reduced.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  greatly  in  arrears, 
and  this  condition  is  a  source  of  much  complaint,  dissatisfaction, 
and  criticism  of  the  bureau,  that  in  turn  reflects  upon  the  adminis- 
t  ration  at  large.  The  work  of  the  bureau  in  its  administration  of 
the  pension  laws  and  the  retirement  system  should  be  made  current. 
This  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  temporary  force  for  some 
months.  Once  it  is  made  current  it  can  be  kept  current  by  the  present 
permanent  force.     The  remedy  lies  with  Congress. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  receipt  of  applications  has  reached  proportions  far  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  office  to  provide  performance.  The  total 
number  of  applications  filed  jumped  from  75,657  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919  to  107,656  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent  in  two  years.  In  view  of  this  increase  of  receipts,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  fixed  organization  and  rate  of  separation 
of  the  technical  personnel,  the  work  has  fallen  in  arrears  and  the 
quality  of  the  output  suffered  in  character.  On  June  30,  1919,  the 
number  of  applications  for  patents  awaiting  action  amounted  to 
17,735;  on  June  30,  1921,  that  number  jumped  to  49,334,  creating  a 
condition  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  office.  The  average 
new  case  is  now  reached  for  first  action  in  about  7  or  8  months,  the 
normal  period  being  1  month.  Legislation  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress which,  if  effected,  will  bring  the  condition  back  to  normal. 

The  number  of  patents  granted  and  trade-marks,  prints,  and 
labels  registered  was  53,817,  an  increase  of  6,408  over  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  10,464  over  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  receipts  of 
money  for  the  year  were  $2,712,119.69,  being  an  increase  of  $96,422.36 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  $598,769.52  over  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
The  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $71,745.73,  making  a  total  of 
profit  to  the  Government  out  of  the  Patent  Office  to  date  of  $8,376,- 
769.29. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Appointment  of  commissioner. — On  June  2,  1921,  Dr.  John  James 
Tigert,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education,  vice  P.  P. 
Claxton,  resigned. 

Reorganization.— Under  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
reorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  bureau  has  been  effected. 
Briefly  stated,  the  functions  of  the  bureau  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  be 
informed  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  education,  (2)  to  dissemi- 
nate such  information,  and  (3)  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
generally.  In  the  discharge  of  these  functions  the  bureau  has  been 
undertaking  a  considerable  variety  of  activities  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  types  with  subdivisions  as  follows: 
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(1)  Continuing  or  stated  activities. —  (a)  Business  administration 
of  the  office;  (b)  administration  of  the  educational  system,  medical 
relief,  and  reindeer  herds,  for  the  natives  of  Alaska;  (c)  adminis- 
tration of  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  (d)  collecting  and  compiling 
statistics;  (e)  library  service;  (/)  publication  and  distribution  of 
documents;   (g)  stenographic,  clerical,  and  other  incidental  service. 

(2)  Educational  research  and  promotion. —  (a)  Studies  of  various 
phases  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  digesting  infor- 
mation; (b)  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication  as  circulars 
of  information,  or  bulletins,  or  portions  of  bulletins;  (c)  counseling 
with  school  officers,  legislative  committees,  boards  of  school  trustees, 
and  others,  and  giving  advice  on  educational  matters;  (d)  official 
correspondence  with  seekers  after  information,  advice,  and  other 
assistance;  (e)  representation  at  educational  conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  leaders  and  movements;  (/)  public 
addresses  on  educational  topics;  (g)  organization  and  conduct  of 
special  conferences  of  educators  and  others;  (h)  organization  and 
conduct  of  educational  surveys  and  preparation  of  reports  and  recom- 
mendations based  upon  such  studies. 

PRESENT   PERSONNEL   OF   THE   BUREAU. 

For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  bureau,  exclusive  of  the  work  in 
Alaska,  there  are  now  in  the  offices  at  Washington  87  people;  of 
these  approximately  one-fourth  are  specialists  engaged  in  the  various 
lines  of  educational  research  and  promotion,  the  remainder  being 
made,  up  of  employees  in  the  statistical  division,  librarians,  stenog- 
raphers, clerks,  and  others. 

There  are  thus  seven  divisions  of  these  activities  which  have  been 
termed  continuing  or  stated  activities:  Editorial,  library,  statistics, 
Alaska,  stenographic,  mails  and  files,  messenger  service.  These  have 
been  placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chief  clerk. 

The  technical  staff  has  been  organized  in  four  divisions  under 
the  direction  of  the  assistant  to  commissioner:  Higher  education, 
rural  schools,  city  schools,  and  service  divisions.  The  latter  com- 
prises certain  individuals  and  smaller  divisions  which  have  been  con- 
solidated into  one,  including  physical  education  and  school  hygiene, 
industrial  education,  home  economics,  commercial  education,  educa- 
tional legislation,  and  foreign  education. 

Activities  discontinued. — Owing  to  lack  of  appropriations  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  discontinue  some  of  the  important 
work  previously  carried  on  by  it,  including  promoting  the  work  of 
school-directed  home  gardening  in  cities,  the  school  board  service 
division,   the   promotion    of   community   organization,    cooperation 
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with  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  the  distribution  of  the  Geo- 
graphic  News  Bulletin. 

Statistics. — Three  volumes  of  the  statistical  survey  for  the  year 
1917  18  were  completed.  The  division  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  annua]  educational  directory  and  in  the  revision  of  mailing  lists 
of  various  classes  of  schools.  A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the 
salaries  and  training  of  high-school  teachers,  including  approxi- 
mately 70,000  teachers  in  1918  and  the  same  number  for  1921.  The 
division  has  also  done  a  considerable  portion  of  the  editing  of  the 
various  statistical  reports  for  1920.  During  the  year  one  calculating 
machine  has  been  added  to  the  equipment. 

During  the  year  there  were  received  at  the  bureau  139,920  letters, 
41,664  library  publications,  and  66,639  statistical  reports  of  various 
kinds,  exclusive  of  material  received  at  stations  and  bureau  offices 
outside  of  Washington. 

During  the  year  the  following  publications  have  been  distributed 
under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  by  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments : 

Bulletins 422,022 

Annual  reports 14,  324 

Miscellaneous  circulars ,.: 368,  952 

Total 805,  208 

In  addition,  an  aggregate  of  1,322,373  sheets  of  mimeographed 
material  were  distributed,  consisting  of  circulars  of  information  and 
other  material.  In  addition  to  inquiries  which  could  be  answered 
by  form  letters,  approximately  40,000  personal  letters  were  prepared 
and  mailed  out  during  the  year. 

Library. — During  the  year  48  new  bibliographies  on  educational 
subjects  were  compiled  and  206  reference  lists  were  thoroughly  re- 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  monthly  record  of  current  edu- 
cational publications  was  prepared  in  this  division,  as  well  as  an 
annotated  list  of  new  books  in  education,  contributed  to  School 
Life,  averaging  about  one  page  in  each  issue. 

The  library  cooperates  with  the  card  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  catalogue  cards  for 
books  on  educational  subjects.  The  total  number  of  volumes  cata- 
logued and  classified  was  3,108. 

The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  added  by  gift,  exchange, 
and  purchase,  1,392;  copyright  transfers  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 530;  serial  numbers  accessioned,  3,984;  periodical  numbers, 
9,134;  volumes  received  from  bindery,  434.  During  the  year  the 
library  loaned  to  readers  outside  the  office,  2,045  volumes,  many  of 
which   were   forwarded  by  mail  to  points  away  from  Washington. 
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The  number  of  visitors  registered  as  consulting  the  library  was  1,229. 
The  library  answered  4,589  letters  requesting  information  of  pub- 
lications. 

Publications. — The  publications  of  the  bureau  were  seriously  in- 
terfered with  by  the  shortage  of  paper,  as  well  as  increased  costs. 
The  documents  issued  consisted  principally  of  reports  of  educational 
surveys  conducted  by  the  bureau,  statistical  reports,  the  publication 
of  which  had  been  delayed  from  the  previous  year,  leaflets  of  small 
size  and  a  few  documents  which  had  been  previously  ordered.  These 
include:  Bulletins,  47;  reports,  2;  teachers'  leaflets,  5;  library  leaf- 
lets, lists  of  references,  2 ;  health  education  series,  5 ;  health  education 
supplements,  8 ;  kindergarten  circular,  1 ;  secondary  education  cir- 
culars, 2;  higher  education  circulars,  3;  industrial  education  circu- 
lars, 2 ;  home  economics  circular,  1 ;  reading  courses,  14 ;  miscellaneous 
publications,  6. 

School  Life  was  issued  semimonthly  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
future,  however,  this  periodical  will  be  issued  monthly,  except  in 
July  and  August.  Each  number  will  consist  of  24  pages  instead  of 
16  as  heretofore. 

Educational  surveys.— One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  make  or  direct  surveys  of  State,  county,  or  city  school 
systems  or  of  individual  schools  or  groups  of  schools  and  to  report 
the  results  of  its  investigations  with  recommendations  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Many  important  pedagogical  problems  have  been  an- 
alyzed and  brought  nearer  to  solution  through  the  instrumentality  of 
these  surveys.  During  the  year  the  following  surveys  were  under- 
taken and  brought  to  successful  conclusion :  City  schools — Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  county  schools — Currituck  County,  N.  C. ; 
institutions  of  higher  learning — University  of  Arkansas,  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College.  All  of 
these  surveys  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  school  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  schools  surveyed. 

Educational  conferences. — The  following  educational  conferences 
were  called  by  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year:  Regional  citizens 
conferences  on  education  (16),  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  junior 
colleges,  regional  and  State  conferences  to  consider  the  needs  of  rural 
education  (20),  commercial  education  (4),  education  for  highway 
engineering,  specialists  in  industrial  education  (4),  conference  to  con- 
sider the  special  needs  of  education  for  Negroes. 

Activities  of  the  divisions  of  the  bureau. — The  division  of  higher 
education,  in  addition  to  directing  the  surveys  of  three  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  made  inspection  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State  of  Arkansas;  prepared  a  considerable  amount 
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of  material  relating  to  salaries  and  appropriations  of  State  higher 
institutions  to  be  used  by  officials  of  these  institutions  in  campaigns 
for  increased  support  before  the  State  legislatures;  represented  the 
bureau  ai  annual  meetings  of  11  educational  associations;  prepared 
the  manuscript  for  several  circulars  outlining  opportunities  for 
courses  of  study  in  the  lines  of  work  of  special  interest  to  students 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics  audited  the  annual 
reports  of  treasurers  of  these  institutions  and  prepared  the  neces- 
sary data  for  the  annual  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
also  prepared  the  annual  statement  of  educational  and  financial  sta- 
tistics  of  these  institutions:  visited  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
for  the  education  of  Negroes. 

Completed  the  following  studies  in  rural  education :  Facilities  for 
preparation  of  rural  teachers  in  the  United  States;  salaries  and  short- 
age of  rural  teachers;  systems  for  certificating  teachers  in  the  sev- 
eral States;  educational  prerequisites  for  teaching  certificates;  super- 
visors of  rural  schools  in  the  United  States;  the  school  building  short- 
age in  rural  communities;  standardization  of  rural  schools. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  rural  schools  division,  important  con- 
ferences were  held  on  rural  education  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  major  studies  have  been  begun  during  the  year:  A 
study  of  the  movement  for  consolidating  schools  in  the  open  country 
and  villages  in  the  48  States;  a  study  of  conditions  in  one-teacher 
schools  in  communities  in  which  consolidation  is  not  feasible ;  a  study 
of  homes  for  teachers  in  rural  communities  owned  or  controlled  by 
school  trustees;  a  study  of  rural  school  supervision  in  the  several 
States.  The  division  prepared  material  for  a  number  of  circulars 
of  information  relating  to  special  problems  of  rural  schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  participating  in  educational  surveys. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  city  schools  division  con- 
sisted in  participation  in  educational  surveys.  Much  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  study  of  school-building  programs.  Important  con- 
ferences of  educators  and  citizens  were  organized  and  conducted  to 
consider  various  problems  of  school  work.  In  addition  to  the  reports 
of  surveys,  numerous  circulars  of  information  were  prepared  for 
publication. 

The  school  laws  of  the  several  States,  especially  current  legislation, 
were  collected  and  compiled.  Information  was  given  to  the  several 
States  to  assist  in  conforming  new  legislation  to  the  best  practice 
elsewhere. 

Four  important  conferences  of  specialists  in  industrial  education 
were  held.  The  specialist  in  industrial  education  was  detailed  to  field 
duty  for  a  period  of  93  days,  including  the  conduct  of  conferences  of 
specialists,  assisting  in  and  directing  educational  surveys,  and  other 
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similar  duties.  For  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  time,  he  has 
been  assigned  to  special  duties  as  assistant  to  the  commissioner. 

The  specialist  in  home  economics  assisted  in  four  educational  sur- 
veys; visited  departments  of  home  economics  in  26  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  city  school  systems  in  12  different  States ;  15  educational 
conferences  and  conventions  were  attended,  and  frequent  addresses 
given  on  various  phases  of  education  for  home  making. 

The  specialist  in  commercial  education  concluded  the  series  of  12 
regional  conferences  on  business  training ;  prepared  manuscripts  for 
several  reports  and  circulars;  represented  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  commercial  education  and  prepara- 
tion for  foreign  service. 

The  extension  of  educational  advantages  has  been  promoted  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  this  connection  7,117  requests  for  home-reading 
courses  have  been  received;  1,435  new  readers  enrolled;  58  certificates 
were  issued  to  persons  completing  reading  courses.  The  total  num- 
ber enrolled  in  all  courses  has  been  about  14,435.  The  plan  of  co- 
operation has  been  accepted  by  15  States  in  all,  6  of  these  taking 
up  the  work  this  year.  Five  after-war  reading  courses  have  been 
printed  and  two  new  reading  courses  issued  in  mimeographed  form ; 
19  reading  courses  are  now  available. 

The  work  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  education  is  centered 
mainly  on  the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  health  teaching  in 
the  schools.  Activities  consist  largely  of  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  advice  and  suggestions ;  distribution  of  printed  material,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  field  investigation.  Addresses  were  made  at  17 
normal  schools  and  colleges,  54  graded  schools,  and  numerous  edu- 
cational meetings  reaching  35  cities  or  counties  in  14  States.  The 
bureau  has  had  the  part-time  service  of  a  special  agent  for  school- 
house  planning  whose  suggestions  to  school  officers  and  architects 
have  been  especially  valuable. 

The  division  of  foreign  educational  systems  functions  as  an  agency 
of  information  as  to  educational  conditions  in  all  countries  outside 
the  Nation.  Information  on  educational  movements  and  changing 
conditions  of  school  systems  is  gathered,  evaluated,  and  the  essentials 
made  available  for  educators  in  this  country. 

Alaska. — During  the  year  the  field  force  consisted  of  6  superin- 
tendents, 134  teachers,  8  physicians,  and  15  nurses.  The  operations 
included  67  schools  and  2  orphanages ;  10  cooperative  store  companies, 
as  well  as  several  sawmills,  canning  factories,  and  agricultural  proj- 
ects; management  of  the  reindeer  herds,  including  approximately 
216,000  reindeer,  of  which  about  70  per  cent  belong  to  the  natives. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  now  cooperating  with  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  series  of  investigations 
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Looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  industry.  There 
still  remain  in  Alaska  extensive  regions  in  which  the  educational 
facilities  should  be  developed,  the  reindeer  industry  introduced,  and 
other  facilities  provided  for  the  amelioration  of  economic  and  social 
conditions.  An  appropriation  is  urgently  needed  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense  of  fitting  for  Arctic  service  the  Boxer,  a  wooden  vessel  recently 
transferred  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  Alaskan  educational  service. 

Appropriations. — The  Commissioner  of  Education  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  larger  appropriations  for  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  notwithstanding  the  present  program  of  economy 
in  Government  expenditures,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The 
bureau  has  not  had  for  some  years  past  adequate  appropriations  to . 
make  it  efficient;  (2)  the  crisis  in  education  is  as  acute  as  it  is  in  busi- 
ness and  the  need  of  reorganization  of  our  educational  systems  is 
imperative;  (3)  our  schools,  especially  the  rural  schools,  can  not  be 
financed  on  the  prewar  basis;  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  solving  these  problems  is  essential;  (4)  the  conditions  re- 
specting illiteracy  and  the  prevalence  of  remedial  physical  defects 
are  matters  of  national  importance;  (5)  the  attempt  to  economize 
by  small  appropriations  to  the  bureau  has  had  the  reverse  effect  and 
has  been  wasted — e.  g.,  because  of  the  inadequate  appropriation  for 
the  salary  of  a  person  to  administer  the  land-grant  college  statistics, 
amounting  to  upward  of  $3,500,000,  this  position  is  frequently  vacant, 
and  has  changed  six  times  in  10  years.  The  Commissioner  questions 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  bureau  on  the  present  basis  of 
wholly  inadequate  support  and  points  out  the  futility  of  expecting 
returns  that  will  justify  the  outlay. 

Recommendations. — The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  formu- 
lated a  number  of  recommendations  which  may  be  summarized  briefly 
as  follows :  (1)  The  returns  on  the  investment  made  by  the  Congress 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  which  should  be  rendered  by  the 
bureau  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  payment  of  salaries;  the  duties  of  these  positions  require  the 
services  of  men  and  women  of  such  native  ability,  education,  and  ex- 
perience as  enable  them  to  demand  much  larger  salaries  elsewhere; 
the  limit  of  salaries  that  may  be  paid  from  lump-sum  appropriations 
should  be  removed;  (2)  for  printing  the  documents  which  should 
issue  from  the  bureau  each  year  there  should  be  available  a  much 
larger  sum  than  that  now  allotted  for  these  purposes;  changing  con- 
ditions have  created  a  demand  for  such  information  as  is  contained 
in  these  publications  in  many  and  widely  varied  fields  of  education; 
much  larger  editions  of  these  bulletins  are  needed  than  is  now  per- 
mitted by  law:  although  there  are  upward  of  700,000  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  not  to  mention  other  persons  who  are  interested, 
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the  bureau  may  now  print  no  more  than  12,500  copies  of  a  bulletin 
which  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  entire  country;  (3)  it  would  be 
tremendously  wasteful  for  every  city  and  for  all  the  48  States  to 
conduct  independently  research  necessary  to  establish  the  principles 
necessary  to  formulate  the  constructive  programs  demanded  by  pub- 
lic policy  in  many  important  features  of  educational  activity ;  no  one 
can  estimate  the  saving  in  time,  effort,  and  money  that  would  follow 
the  effective  exercise  of  leadership  in  these  matters  by  the  Federal 
Government;  (4)  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture 
constitute  an  immense  field  of  utmost  significance  as  yet  practically 
unexplored;  although  now  there  are  more  motion-picture  machines 
in  schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  than  in  commercial  theaters,  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  industry  is  organized  almost  exclusively  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  commercial  theater;  representatives  of  the 
larger  producers  have  declared  their  willingness  to  produce  the 
films  provided  they  can  be  assisted  in  determining  what  is  needed 
and  can  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  bureau 
repeatedly  to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  some  plan  of  investi- 
gation ;  no  producer  or  organization  of  producers  can  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  investigation  of  school  needs  and  educational  possibili- 
ties, and  they  all  lack  the  motive,  personnel,  and  school  contacts  which 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  study;  (5)  the  several  States 
are  studying  the  problems  involved  in  the  inability  of  large  sections 
of  our  population  to  understand  our  language  and  in  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  our  form  of 
government  is  based  and  of  the  ideals  toward  which  we  are  striving, 
but  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  central  agency  which  will  make  immedi- 
ately available  to  all  the  results  of  any  experiment  which  proves 
successful  and  which  can  supply  the  constant  stimulus  to  better  things 
which  can  come  only  from  leadership ;  this  is  obviously  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Government;  (6)  in  no  way  could  the  bureau  render 
a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country  than  by  an 
organized  effort  to  promote  better  school  methods  of  finance  and 
accounting;  a  reasonable  sum  expended  in  developing  efficient  sys- 
tems of  accounting  and  in  aiding  school  authorities  to  install  and 
administer  them  will  save  the  taxpayers  many  times  the  amounts  thus 
expended ;  in  addition,  there  is  needed  an  authoritative  study  of  the 
general  problems  of  State  and  municipal  systems  of  taxation  and 
revenue  and  their  relation  to  school  finance  and  the  support  of  public 
education;  (7)  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  traveling  expenses  is  necessary  to  enable  the  bureau  to  do  its  work 
effectively;  (8)  the  commissioner  renews  his  recommendations  for  an 
assistant  commissioner  and  additional  specialists  in  several  lines  of 
work  in  which  the  present  force  is  wholly  inadequate. 
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For  the  work  in  Alaska,  the  commissioner  asks  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  appropriations  which  will  make  possible  extension  of  edu- 
cational  activities,  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  industry  and 
other  facilities  which  will  promote  improvement  in  the  economic  and 
social  renditions  in  extensive  regions  in  which  no  such  service  is  now 
rendered,  and  which  will  provide  for  fitting  for  Arctic  service  the 
Boxer,  a  wooden  ship  which  has  recently  been  transferred  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  Alaskan 
service. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Work  of  the  year.— -The  work  done  by  the  Geological  Survey  dur- 
ing the  year  included  the  usual  varied  activities — investigations  of 
ore  deposits  and  mining  districts ;  special  studies  directed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  and  gas;  examinations  of  coal  fields;  explorations  for 
nitrates,  potash,  and  other  minerals;  work  in  geochemistry  and  geo- 
physics; paleontologic  studies;  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  min- 
eral production ;  studies  of  water  resources,  including  stream  gauging 
and  investigations  of  underground  water,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality;  work  in  land  classification;  and  the  continuation  of  the 
topographic  and  geologic  mapping  of  the  country. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Geological  Survey's  work  during  the  year 
was  the  so-called  superpower  survey — a  survey  directed  to  the  prep- 
aration of  an  exhaustive  report  on  a  comprehensive  system  for  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power  to  railroads  and  industries  in 
a  region  extending  from  Boston  to  Washington. 

In  spite  of  its  loss  of  many  experienced  geologists  to  private  indus- 
try because  of  the  low  salaries  paid  in  the  Government  service,  the 
Geological  Survey  continued  effectively  all  branches  of  its  work. 
With  the  accumulation  of  scores  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  largely 
due  to  the  reduction  of  printing  during  the  war,  many  reports  have 
been  published  in  technical  journals  or  have  been  made  public  in 
brief  newspaper  items.  Short  reports  on  areas  in  the  West  that 
promised  to  yield  oil  and  gas  have  been  given  to  the  press,  and 
mimeographed  statistical  matter  in  considerable  volume  has  been 
sent  out  to  producers  and  to  the  press. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  under  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  fiscal  year  1921  comprised  items  amounting  to  $1,655,700.  The 
number  of  persons  holding  appointments  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  999. 

(,',  ologic  surveys.— During  the  year  more  than  4,600  square  miles 
were  surveyed  geologically  in  detail,  23,000  square  miles  were  covered 
by  reconnaissance  surveys  (1,480  square  miles  in  Alaska),  and  18,000 
square  miles  were  covered  by  exploratory  surveys.  Studies  of  ore  de- 
posits were  made  in  10  States,  and  16  reports  were  prepared  on  ore 
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deposits  and  mining  districts.  Field  studies  for  oil  and  gas  were 
made  in  10  States,  and  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  State  maps 
showing  oil  and  gas  fields  was  begun.  The  maps  of  Louisiana  and 
Kansas  were  published,  and  similar  maps  of  other  States  will  be 
published  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Studies  of  the  structure  and  oil 
resources  of  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation  were  continued,  and  the 
published  reports  on  townships  in  the  reservation  now  number  25. 
Search  for  beds  of  potash  salts  in  the  Southwest  was  continued,  and 
the  discovery  of  potash  salts  at  three  localities  was  noted  as  en- 
couraging the  hope  that  commercial  deposits  of  potash  may  yet  be 
found  in  that  region. 

Cooperation  in  geologic  work  was  continued  with  17  State  organi- 
zations, with  Hawaii,  and  with  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  well  as  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Forest  Service,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
other  Government  organizations. 

Surveys  in  Alaska. — The  work  of  the  year  in  Alaska  included  1,480 
square  miles  of  reconnaissance  geologic  surveys,  770  square  miles  of 
topographic  surveys,  and  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the 
water-power  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  which  now  includes 
a  record  of  five  years  of  stream  flow  for  19  of  the  best  water-power 
sites  in  that  region.  The  reduction  in  the  annual  appropriation  and 
the  increased  cost  of  field  work  have  prevented  the  extensive  geologic 
and  topographic  surveys  that  are  essential  to  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

Work  in  mineral  statistics. — The  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral 
production  was  continued  effectively,  and  the  work  in  mineral  fuels 
has  been  conspicuous  because  of  the  general  public  interest  in  coal 
and  oil.  Weekly  reports  on  the  production  of  coal  were  continued, 
and  the  scope  of  the  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  petroleum 
was  enlarged.  The  work  on  the  regular  reports  on  mineral  produc- 
tion, after  long  delays  due  to  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  is  once  more  nearly  back  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  demands  on  the  western  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey  were 
especially  heavy,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  prepon- 
derance of  inquiries  concerning  nonmetallic  minerals,  particularly 
oil.  A  special  distribution  office  similar  to  those  at  San  Francisco 
and  Denver  was  established  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  compilation  of  statistics  of  foreign  mineral  resources  was 
continued.  Part  I  of  a  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology,  show- 
ing distribution  of  mineral  production,  was  prepared  and  published 
during  the  year. 

Topographic  surveys. — The  topographic  work  was  continued  ener- 
getically during  the  year.  The  new  area  mapped  in  the  United 
States  was  12,311  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  to 
72422—21 6 
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daie  1,313,447  square  miles,  or  43.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  country. 
In  addition  1,GG9  square  miles  was  resurveyed,  making  the  total  area 
surveyed  during  the  year  13,980  square  miles.      ' 

Topographic  cooperation  was  continued  with  20  States  and  Hawaii, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  War  Department.  Seven- 
teen engineers  were  on  furlough  for  cooperative  work  in  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  work  of  compiling  the  United  States  portion  of  the  interna- 
tional map  was  continued,  the  maps  now  finished  covering  38  States. 
Water  resources. — Stream  gauging  has  been  continued  by  main- 
taining stations  in  38  States  and  Alaska.  The  large  amount  of  work 
in  progress  has  been  made  possible  by  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
offices  and  with  State  organizations.  Thirty-two  cooperating  States, 
including  Hawaii,  have  contributed  $166,230  for  stream-gauging 
work,  and  the  Indian  Office,  National  Park  Service,  Forest  Service, 
and  Reclamation  Service  have  also  contributed  funds  for  the  study 
of  the  flow  of  particular  streams.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1,354 
gauging  stations  were  being  maintained,  including  64  in  Hawaii. 

Ground-water  investigations  have  been  made  in  10  States  and  in 
Hawaii.  The  funds  for  the  investigations  in  Hawaii  were  supplied 
by  the  Territorial  government  and  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Many  of 
the  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future  use  of  both 
surface  and  ground  water  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
classification  of  public  lands,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  for 
power  under  permit  or  for  agriculture  under  the  enlarged-homestead, 
desert-land,  or  Carey  acts. 

Statistical  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and  on  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  have  been  prepared, 
and  the  work  of  mapping  the  transmission  lines  and  power  stations 
has  been  continued.  Maps  were  prepared  and  published  showing 
power  stations  and  transmission  lines  in  nine  States,  and  data  were 
assembled  for  similar  maps  of  other  States.  Tables  showing  the  de- 
veloped water  power  of  the  United  States  are  about  70  per  cent 
completed. 

( J  round- water  surveys  of  selected  areas  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  reports  on  them  were  prepared  and  published.  These  reports 
consider  the  quantity,  quality,  and  head  of  the  water,  its  recovery 
through  wells  and  springs,  and  its  utilization  for  domestic,  industrial, 
irrigation,  and  public  supply.  Special  reports  on  watering  places 
for  desert  travelers  and  for  live  stock  were  prepared  and  published. 

A  report  on  the  water  powers  of  the  world  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  (he  printers  for  publication  as  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas  of 
Commercial  Geology. 
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Land  classification. — Field  examinations  were  made  in  11  States  of 
land  applied  for  under  the  enlarged-homestead  and  stock-raising 
homestead  laws,  and  the  areas  designated  as  stock-raising  lands  were 
increased  from  74,000,000  to  105,000,000  acres.  The  areas  in  public 
water  reserves  were  increased  by  more  than  5,600  acres.  The  area 
designated  under  the  ground-water  reclamation  act  was  increased 
from  57,600  acres  to  726,680  acres.  The  areas  designated  as  non- 
irrigable  lands  were  increased  by  more  than  23,500,000  acres.  Re- 
ports were  made  on  nearly  7,000  applications  for  oil  and  gas  prospect- 
ing permits  and  on  249  applications  for  coal  leases.  Oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing territory,  including  24  "  structures "  containing  more  than 
230,000  acres,  were  defined  as  leasing  territory.  Reports  were  made 
on  7,500  applications  under  the  mineral  leasing  laws.  Surveys  were 
made  in  five  States  for  classifying  lands  with  relation  to  their  value 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  power.  Reports  were 
made  increasing  the  power-site  reserves  from  2,500,000  acres  to  more 
than  3,700,000  acres.  In  all  more  than  33,000  cases  referred  to  the 
Survey  for  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  land  laws  were  disposed  of. 

Publication. — During  the  year  the  Geological  Survey  published  133 
reports  containing  more  than  10,600  pages,  reprinted  34  reports, 
engraved  and  printed  60  new  topographic  maps,  engraved  20  new 
maps,  and  printed  new  and  revised  maps  in  editions  amounting  to 
more  than  900,000  copies.  In  addition  to  doing  its  regular  litho- 
graphic work  the  Survey  printed  for  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment lithographed  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  amounting  to  about 
2,840,000  copies. 

More  than  619,000  reports  were  distributed  through  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  and  more  than  12,000  books  and 
740,000  maps,  of  which  550,000  were  sold,  were  sent  out  directly  by 
the  Survey. 

THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reclamation  act  became  law 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.,  388).  This  dedicated  to  the  work  ot  re- 
claiming arid  lands  in  the  western  United  States  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  These  receipts  were  con- 
stituted a  special  reclamation  fund  in  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  fund. 
By  the  reclamation  extension  act  of  August  13,  1914  (38  Stat.,  686). 
Congress  resumed  control  of  the  reclamation  fund,  requiring  annual 
estimates  and  appropriations,  which  are  made  for  specific  projects  in 
the  sundry  civil  acts.  These  appropriations  are  made  from  the 
reclamation  fund  and  are  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  the  money  in 
the  fund  permits.  The  sundry  civil  acts  have  uniformly  carried  a 
specific  provision  to  that  effect;  viz,  that  at  no  time  shall  the  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  moneys  available  in  the  reclamation  fund. 
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Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  organic  act  the  Reclama- 
Service  was  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  first 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  but  not  a  part  of  the  Geological  Survey;  then  on  March  9, 
[907,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an  independent 
sen  ice  under  a  director  of  its  own. 

[investigations  and  surveys  were  begun  in  1902  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  construction  was  begun  in  1903.  Projects 
were  selected  in  most  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  States.  Active  con- 
struction work  reached  a  maximum  in  1907,  and  then  fluctuated  to 
lit  the  How  of  incoming  funds  to  another  maximum  in  1915. 

In  L906  and  L907  the  Reclamation  Service  began  the  delivery  of 
irrigation  water  from  works  constructed  under  the  act  and  also 
iroin  several  canal  systems  built  under  private  auspices,  which  were 
absorbed  into  the  larger  Government  projects  in  association  with  im- 
proved and  more  extensive  systems  of  distribution,  as  well  as  large 
storage  reservoirs  built  by  the  service. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  reclamation  act,  June  17,  1902,  the  gross 
expenditure  thereunder  has  been,  roughly,  $160,000,000.  This  in- 
cludes considerable  money  that  is  turned  over  somewhat  rapidly;  for 
example,  the  annual  turnover  for  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
net  Investment  in  construction  work  to  date  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$130,000,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  precise  values  for  the  project  lands  before 
and  after  the  Government  work,  but  it  is  known  that  the  direct  in- 
rease  in  land  values  has  been  very  great.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
frequent  sales  of  the  irrigated  lands  at  high  prices.  Such  prices  are 
commonly  reported  at  $200,  $300,  or  $400  per  acre,  and  in  the  case  of 
highly  improved  land  have,  in  rare  instances,  reached  as  high  as 
$1,000  oi-  $1,500.  On  the  basis  of  productivity  the  desert  lands  were 
well-nigh  worthless  before  the  Government  work,  and  large  areas  in 
the  projects  were  then  held  at  $10  per  acre  or  less.  It  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  Government  irrigation  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  project  lands  $200  per  acre  on  the  average,  or  a  total  of 
over  $350,000,000;  that  it  has  increased  the  value  of  1,000,000  acres 
in  other  projects  served  under  the  Warren  Act  by  $100,  or  a  total  of 
$100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  within  the  projects  is  believed  to  exceed  $100,000,000, 
making  a  total  increase  in  land  values  of  over  $500,000,000  based  on 
Government  reclamation  work.  These  estimates  are  of  course  ex- 
tremely  rough  and  would  be  less  in  1921  than  in  1919,  owing  to 
changed  financial  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progressive  increase  in  irrigable 
acreage,  irrigated  acreage,  cropped  acreage,  and  crop  value  since 
L913.  These  figures,  it  should  be  particularly  noted,  relate  only  to 
those  areas  on  the  reclamation  projects  proper  which  are  covered  by 
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crop  statistics,  and  do  not  include  a  large  area  receiving  either  a 
complete  or  partial  water  supply  under  the  Warren  Act  from  the 
irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  service.  Including  these  areas, 
from  which  no  crop  statistics  are  secured  by  the  service,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  crops  produced  in  1920  amounted  to  nearly 
$114,000,000. 


Year. 

Irrigable 
acreage. 

Irrigated 
acreage. 

Cropped 
acreage. 

Crop 
value. 

1913 

1,181,362 
1,240,875 
1,330,222 
1,405,452 
1,502,468 
1,601,934 
1,636,159 
1,661,960 

694, 142 

761,271 

814,906 

922, 821 

1,026,663 

1,119,566 

1,187,255 

1,225,480 

637,227 

703,424 

757,613 

858,291 

966, 784 

1,051,193 

1,113,469 

1, 153, 820 

$15,676,411 

1914 

16,475,517 

1915 

18,164,452 

1916 

32, 815, 972 

1917 

56,462,313 

1918 

66,821,396 

1919 

88, 974, 137 

1920 

66,171,650 

CONSTRUCTION   ESTIMATES. 

A  popular  conception  of  the  Reclamation  Service  is  that  of  a  public 
utilities  corporation  functioning  in  many  lines  of  usefulness  in  15 
States.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  business  corporation  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  are  located  its  president, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  its  general  manager,  assistant  general 
manager,  and  legal  adviser,  the  director,  the  assistant  director,  and 
the  chief  counsel;  and  its  board  of  directors,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Branch  offices  of  the  corporation  are  located  on  the 
25  projects,  with  a  field  superintendent,  the  chief  engineer,  located 
at  Denver,  Colo.    Its  stockholders  are  the  water  users  on  the  projects. 

The  business  of  the  corporation  is  changing  desert  wastes  into 
habitable  lands,  bringing  together  the  landless  man  and  manless  land, 
and  virtually  creating  a  new  State  from  the  standpoint  of  agricul- 
tural development. 

At  the  present  time  the  organization  is  serving  the  most  important 
needs  of  thousands  of  people,  furnishing  a  water  supply  without 
which  these  people  could  not  permanently  reside  in  their  present 
homes.  In  addition  the  service  is  supplying  power  for  lighting  many 
cities  and  towns.  The  electric  current  from  Government  power 
plants  moves  the  wheels  of  innumerable  industrial  plants,  supplies 
heat  and  light  to  thousands  of  farm  and  city  homes.  The  activities 
of  the  service,  including  the  construction  of  important  dams,  excavat- 
ing canals,  drains,  and  tunnels,  measuring  and  accurately  delivering 
water  to  33,000  individual  farms,  operating  power  and  pumping 
plants,  collecting  and  disbursing  millions  of  dollars  annually,  cover 
a  wide  range  and  necessitate  wise  management,  careful  attention  to 
detail,  and  practical  foresight  and  experience. 

As  the  expenditures  are  reimbursable  and  are  made  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  obligated  to  repay  the  cost  of  construction, 
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the  position  of  a  Reclamation  Service  engineer  is  far  more  trying 
than  that  of  an  engineer  whose  funds  are  provided  by  general  appro- 
priation from  the  Treasury,  in  which  there  is  little  individual  con- 
cern. Every  dollar  expended  on  a  project  must  be  repaid  by  the 
farmer  whose  lands  are  benefited.  Naturally  the  avoidance  of  mis- 
(  ikes,  the  lowering  of  costs,  and  the  development  of  economic  prac- 
are  constantly  in  mind. 

Funds  for  the  work  of  the  service  come  largely  from  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  public  land,  from  repayments  by  the  water  users, 
and  more  recently  from  oil-leasing  and  other  mineral  operations. 
The  annual  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  land  are  fairly  well 
known  from  years  of  experience  and  can  therefore  usually  be  pre- 
dicted with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  Similarly,  more  or  less  close 
estimates  can  be  made  of  the  receipts  to  be  expected  from  year  to 
year  from  repayments  and  from  miscellaneous  sales.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  does  not  obtain  with  respect  to  the  receipt's  from 
oil-leasing  operations,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  act  became 
law  there  were  so  many  contingencies  that  it  was  impossible  ac- 
curately to  forecast  the  results  in  their  bearing  on  the  reclamation 
fund.  The  act  dealt  with  both  previous  production  and  future  pro- 
duction ;  in  the  former  case  the  operators  were  given  six  months  in 
which  to  make  certain  elections,  and  hence  the  date  and  the  amount 
of  such  receipts  depended  largely  on  the  decisions  to  be  made  by 
many  people,  in  some  cases  upon  the  outcome  of  litigation. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  Reclamation  Service  submitted  to  Congress 
its  requests  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  based  on  the 
best  available  estimates  of  the  expected  amount  that  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  reclamation  fund  from  the  sources  indicated.  These  esti- 
mates included  an  estimate  from  the  General  Land  Office  that  the  re- 
ceipts under  the  oil-leasing  act  would  amount  to  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  and  to  $10,000,000  for  1922.  Under  the  law  the  per- 
centage  of  the  receipts  which  would  enter  the  reclamation  fund 
amounts  to  70  per  cent  for  so-called  past  production  and  52J  per 
cent  for  future  production. 

Realizing  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  country  in 
genera]  and  to  the  development  of  the  West  in  particular  from  the 
widest  possible  expansion  of  construction  work  on  the  projects  al- 
ready under  way  and  on  extensions  of  these  projects  or  the  under- 
taking of  new  projects,  the  Reclamation  Service  requested  of  Con- 
gress  authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  some  $20,000,000,  the  full 
amount  which  it  was  expected  would  be  available  for  the  fund  from 
the  various  sources  of  revenue;  and  this  amount  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  after  hearings  at  which  the  director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  testified  in  December. 

Subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  this  estimate  for  $20,000,000 
various  revisions  were  of  necessity  made  on  the  basis  of  more  definite 
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data,  chiefly  concerning  the  oil-leasing  receipts,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  scale  down  the  estimated  amount  which  would  be  received  by 
the  Government  from  this  source.  In  March,  1921,  these  receipts 
were  estimated  at  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  as 
compared  with  $25,000,000  in  the  previous  estimate.  Still  later  revi- 
sions continued  to  reduce  the  estimated  receipts  by  the  Government 
and  the  reclamation  fund,  with  the  result  that  the  reclamation  fund 
actually  benefited  to  the  extent  of  only  about  $2,000,000  from  this 
source,  available  for  construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

As  indicated,  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921 
it  was  realized  that  the  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  estimate.  As  in  the  case  of  other  business  con- 
cerns, the  Reclamation  Service  suffered  from  the  general  business 
depression  throughout  the  country,  resulting  in  curtailment  or  com- 
plete cessation  of  oil  operations  and  a  disastrous  slump  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  which,  combined  with  excessive  freight 
rates,  put  the  farmer  in  a  position  where  he  was  unable  to  market 
his  crops  at  any  figure  approaching  the  cost  of  production.  This  led 
in  turn  to  many  requests  for  deferred  payment  of  charges  from  the 
projects,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  repayments. 

This  situation  of  the  water  users  was  recognized  by  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  Public  Resolution  No.  3,  approved  May  17,  1921, 
which  provided — 

That  in  view  of  the  financial  stringency  and  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
products,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
after  due  investigation,  to  furnish  irrigation  water  on  the  Federal  irrigation 
projects  during  the  irrigation  season  of  1921  to  water-right  applicants  or  entry- 
men  who  are  in  arrears  for  more  than  one  calendar  year  for  the  payment  of 
any  charge  for  operation  and  maintenance,  or  any  construction  charges  and 
penalties,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1914  (38  Stat.,  p.  686)  :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
relieve  any  beneficiary  hereunder  from  payments  due  or  penalties  thereon  re- 
quired by  said  act. 

To  summarize,  instead  of  having  available  $20,000,000  for  a  broad 
construction  program,  as  expected  and  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
the  estimated  amount  will  probably  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
millions.  Land  sales  are  expected  to  approximate  $2,500,000,  and 
the  balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  amounted  to 
about  $3,500,000,  of  which,  however,  about  $2,500,000  should  be  re- 
served as  a  working  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922.  The 
general  business  depression  also  affected  the  oil-leasing  operations, 
so  that  the  receipts  available  in  1922  from  this  source  are  now  esti- 
mated at  only  $3,000,000;  and  the  normal  repayments  by  the  water 
users,  which  should  approximate  $5,000,000,  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  $4,000,000  or  less  by  reason  of  the  financial  depression  and  the 
action  of  the  water  users  in  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  joint  resolutions  quoted  above.     As  operation  and  maintenance 
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are  continuing  and  nearly  constant,  funds  otherwise  available 
for  construction  must,  by  reason  of  the  deferred  repayments,  be  used 
to  cover  operating  costs. 

It  should  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  the  fact  that  an  estimate 
for  the  expenditure  of  some  $20,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1922 
was  made  and  approved  by  Congress  does  not  presuppose  that  the 
organization  of  the  service  was  expanded  to  meet  the  expected  in- 
crease in  work.  The  skeleton  organization  was  in  existence,  and 
with  the  anticipated  receipt  of  larger  funds  could  readily  have  been 
expanded  to  meet  the  expected  increased  construction  program,  but 
in  general  few  increases  in  the  force  were  made  and  then  only  when 
necessity  demanded,  as  was  the  case  in  the  construction  of  the  Tieton 
Dam  on  the  Yakima  project,  which  had  begun  before  the  European 
war  and  was  stopped  on  account  of  it.  In  other  words,  there  was 
practically  no  increase  in  the  overhead  expense  in  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  largely  increased  funds  for  construction  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  reclamation  operations  and 
the  ratio  of  general  expense  to  all  costs  for  the  years  1907  to  1921 
inclusive. 

The  percentage  which  the  general  expense  in  1921  bore  to  the  total 
cost  of  construction  and  operation  amounted,  for  the  projects  as  a 
whole,  to  9.27  per  cent,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  general 
expense  percentage  of  other  business  concerns.  This  percentage  in 
the  Reclamation  Service  has  varied  from  15  per  cent  in  1917  to  6.25 
per  cent  in  1908,  with  an  average  of  9.31  per  cent  for  the  years  from 
1907  to  1921  inclusive. 

statement  showing  by  fiscal  years  cost  of  all  operations  by  the  Reclamation 
Service,  including  general  expense,  the  cost  of  general  expense,  and  the  ratio 
of  general  expense  to  all  costs. 


year. 

Project  costs  (construction  and 
operation  and  maintenance). 

General  ex- 
pense. 

Per  cent. 

Reclamation. 

Indian. 

<1  prior 

$22,243,605.12 
12,677,204.57 
9,991,464.81 
11,127,996.45 
8,614,395.28 
10,065,083.97 
7,850,827.72 
11,214,403.46 
15,095,676.56 
8,044,891.80 
6,433,847.97 
7,184,359.11 
8,049,249.59 
6, 136, 029.  62 
9, 125, 090. 95 

$1,762,585.75 

792,970.33 

887,484.08 

873,496.00 

897,501.27 

892,565.41 

958,443.72 

1,002,333.39 

1,058,809.24 

1,077,485.42 

1,080,303.78 

1,024,052.94 

862, 046.  74 

886,990.13 

903, 274.  53 

7  92 

$12,395.69 
165,372.24 
382,547.44 
599, 759. 31 
581,828.25 
430.489.02 
513,457.80 
234,300.53 
319,871.32 
764,992.78 
896,432.54 
559,272.69 
703,400.14 
623,002.64 

6  25 



8  74 



7.59 
9  73 



1911 

1912  

8  38 

L913 

11.57 
8.54 
6.99 
12.88 
15.00 
12.66 
10.01 
12.95 
9.27 

1914     

1915 

1916 

L917 



1919  

1920 

1921 

Total 

153,854,126.98 

6, 787, 122. 39 

14,960,342.73 

9.31 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  reclamation  operations  by 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  and  the  ratio  of  general  expense  to 
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all  costs.  It  also  shows  separately  the  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  construction  costs  less  general  expense  and  their  ratio  to  total 
costs.  The  percentage  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs  to  total 
costs  is  25.26,  and  construction  65.47. 

When  projects  are  first  started  the  operations  are  100  per  cent  con- 
struction, except  in  a  few  cases  where  private  systems  are  taken  over. 
When  the  construction  work  is  completed  the  operations  are  100  per 
cent  operation  and  maintenance.  There  is  generally  an  overlapping 
of  the  two  classes  of  work,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  annual  construc- 
tion activities  decrease  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  increase 
for  a  particular  project  or  division.  Thus  the  percentage  relation  of 
these  two  to  all  costs  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  construction  or  operation  and  maintenance  work. 

Statement  showing  general  expense  by  projects  and  percentage  of  general 
expense  to  gross  costs  (construction  and  operation  and  maintenance),  also 
construction  and  operaMon  and  maintenance  cost  less  general  expense  with 
percentage  of  same  to  total  costs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 


Projects. 


Auxiliary  (Yuma) 

Yuma 

Orland 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Boise 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

Huntley 

Lower  Yenowstone 

Milk  River 

St.  Mary  Storage 

Sun  River 

North  Platte 

Newlands 

Carlsbad 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota  Pumping 

Umatilla 

Klamath 

Belle  Fourche 

Strawberry  Valley 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Shoshone 

Secondary 

Garden  City 

Deschutes 

Boulder  Canyon 

Imperial  Valley 

Drainage  and  cutover. . . 

Total  reclamation. 

Blackfeet 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck 

Riverton 

Total  Indian 

Grand  total , 


Cost  of  con- 
struction, 
operation, 
and  main- 
tenance and 
general  ex- 
pense. 


180,338.17 
357, 997.  42 

93, 8S7.  98 
208, 174. 14 
244, 817.  36 
671, 059.  93 
357,352.76 
656,611.28 
102,38s.  91 

77, 730.  81 
224, 426.  06 

89,985.66 

148, 194.  87 

1,517,245.99 

155, 852.  20 

84,642.25 
1, 240, 200.  27 
307,511.86 
164,600.41 
292, 865.  71 
172,918.53 
135, 523.  56 
281, 738. 99 
489, 928. 16 
606, 040. 39 

40, 451.  85 
4, 227.  58 
2, 363.  87 

77, 219. 31 

38, 260. 17 
100,534.50 


9,125,090.95 


47,679.92 
369,078.15 

48, 129. 30 
158,115.27 


623, 002. 64 


748,093.59 
(100%) 


General  ex- 
pense. 


14, 435. 98 
36, 876. 10 
15,366.17 

19. 923. 93 
23, 885.  83 
60,003.79 
33, 815. 96 
40, 165. 98 
10,988.58 
14,053.51 
27,338.48 
12,095.05 
22,312.02 
98,829.45 
35, 196. 07 
20,504.80 

111,  148.  26 
12, 963.  85 
18, 225. 84 
30, 100.  59 
19,948.36 
16, 185. 39 

18. 056. 94 
49, 286.  42 
45, 395. 45 

6,638.50 


6, 135. 12 
6,484.77 


826,361.19 
(9.06%) 


4, 706.  44 
47,975.82 

8, 018.  89 
16, 212. 19 


76,913.34 

(12.35%) 


903, 274.  53 
(9.27%) 


Cost  of  oper- 
ation and 
maintenance 
less  general 
expense. 


259,934.87 
27,533.34 


338,567.33 


129,646.74 
57,796.53 
72, 881.  45 


8,314.09 

7,865.48 

291,595.10 

97, 164. 10 

37,614.81 


318, 190.  31 
36, 916. 22 
72,099.38 
138, 330.  89 
123, 410. 56 
138, 119.  22 
217,561.23 
88,953.49 


2, 462, 495. 14 
(26.98%) 


Cost  of  con- 
struction 

less  general 
expense. 


165, 

61, 

50, 

188, 

220, 

272, 

323, 

486, 

33, 

J9, 

197, 

69, 

118, 

1, 126, 

23, 

26, 

1, 129, 

123, 

109, 

190, 

!4, 

l*i 

125, 
223, 
471, 
33, 
4, 
2, 
71, 
31, 
100, 


902. 19 
186.  45 
988.  47 
250.  21 
931.  53 
488.  81 
536.  80 
798.  56 
603. 80 
204. 15 
087.  58 
576.  52 
017. 37 
821. 44 
492. 03 
522.64 
052. 01 
642.30 
458.  35 
665. 74 
639.  28 
072. 39 
562.  83 
080.  51 
691.  45 
813. 35 
227. 58 
363. 87 
084.19 
775.  40 
534.  50 


5, 836, 234. 62 
(63.96%) 


42, 973.  48 
321, 102. 33 

40, 110. 41 
141,903.08 


1  Contra. 
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The  following  table  is  an  analysis  of  the  reclamation  fund  trans- 
actions during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  This  does  not  include  the  appro- 
priations  and  disbursements  in  connection  with  increase  of  compen- 
sation  and  other  special  funds  such  as  Yuma  auxiliary,  Court  of 
( Jlaims,  and  the  operations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

RECLAMATION  FUND. 

Statement  showing  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1920,  accretions  and  expenditures 
during  fiscal  year  1921,  and  balance  on  hand. 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30,  1920 $2,338,792.83 

Balance  with  special  fiscal  agents,  1920 484,283.27 

Receipts: 

Sale  of  public  lands 2,  466,  273.  08 

Sale  of  town  lots 56,  388.  93 

Proceeds  of  oil-leasing  act — 

Past  production  (70  per  cent) 3,839,000.24 

Future  production   (52£  per  cent) 778,664.89 

Potassium  royalties  and  rentals 12,724.47 

Collections — 

Construction  repayments $1,  384,  689.  64 

Operation  and  maintenance  repayments—     1,  357,  842.  63 
Miscellaneous,  rentals,  water  power,  lands, 

sales,  supplies,  etc 1,  449,  351.  86 

4, 191,  .884. 13 

Total 14, 168,  011.  84 

Expenditures : 

Reimbursement     General     Treasury      (bond 
loan) 1,  000,  000.  00 

Disbursements 9, 102, 138.  54 

Adjustment  erroneous  auditors'  settlements—  343.  27 

10, 102,  481.  81 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1921 4,  065,  530.  03 

Balance  on  hand  analyzed: 

With  Treasury 3,  560,  030.  04 

With  special  fiscal  agents 505,499.99 

— = 4,  065,  530.  03 

REPAYMENTS   BY   SETTLERS. 

The  reclamation  law  is  unique  among  American  laws  in  requir- 
ing that  moneys  expended  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  be  afterwards 
collected  from  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  spent.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  an  experiment  and  vari- 
ous difficulties  are  attached  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law  so 
that  the  subject  of  collections  is  one  that  requires  constant  attention 
ami  care. 

The  difficulties  of  collection  are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  time 
necessarily  consumed  in  construction,  and  generally  greatly  extended 
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from  lack  of  funds,  plus  the  time  necessary  in  settlement  and  reduc- 
tion of  lands  to  production,  separate  the  period  and  circumstances  of 
expenditure  from  those  of  collection  and  leave  the  connection  of  these 
two  activities  somewhat  remote.  Under  these  conditions  anyone 
desirous  of  escaping  or  reducing  his  payments  is  tempted  to  discredit 
the  work  and  argue  that  it  was  unwisely  planned  or  executed  without 
proper  economy  and  efficiency.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  some- 
times actually  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  settler  to  make  payment 
either  on  account  of  adverse  physical  circumstances  or  his  own  lack 
of  capital  or  mismanagement.  At  best,  therefore,  the  collection  of 
charges  is  a  problem  fraught  with  difficulties,  but  at  the  present  time 
these  are  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  industrial  conditions. 

During  the  five  years  from  1915  to  1920,  the  constant  and  rapid 
inflation  of  currency,  together  with  other  industrial  conditions, 
caused  a  rapid  advance  in  prices  of  labor  and  materials  and  conse- 
quently in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  projects. 
These  costs  have  to  be  estimated  in  advance  and  the  deficits  of  one 
year  added  to  the  charges  for  the  next.  It  was  impossible  to  fully 
foresee  these  conditions,  and  therefore  during  the  period  mentioned 
estimates  were  almost  invariably  too  low  and  the  margin  of  error 
was  necessarily  large.  Each  year  the  estimates  would  be  increased 
but  not  sufficiently  to  cover  the  advances  in  cost  and  the  result  is  an 
accumulation  of  deficits  which  must,  under  the  law,  be  collected  in 
the  years  following  those  in  which  they  were  incurred.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  reversal  of  industrial  tendencies  was  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  agricultural  communities,  and  the  settlers  on  the  Gov- 
ernment projects  were  caught  with  a  crop  produced  with  high- 
priced  labor  and  machinery  during  the  early  months  of  1920,  which 
was  necessarily  thrown  on  a  demoralized  market  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  staples  either  found  no 
market  at  all  or  had  to  be  sold  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

This  was  coincident  with  the  necessity  of  paying  accumulated 
deficits  in  operation  and  maintenance  in  addition  to  the  gradually 
increasing  construction  charge  falling  due  the  same  year.  Inevi- 
tably many  were  unable  to  pay,  and  recognizing  this  condition 
Congress  passed  the  act  approved  May  17,  1921,  suspending  the  re- 
quirement that  water  be  denied  settlers  delinquent  in  their  pay- 
ments. This  was  done  without  relieving  any  settler  from  any  of  his 
charges  or  any  of  the  penalties  accruing  thereon,  but  it  served  to 
permit  a  further  attempt  at  farming  so  that  he  could  continue  his 
efforts. 

On  June  30,  1919,  the  uncollected  construction  charges  for  the 
year  1918  (due  Dec.  1,  1918)  amounted  to  15.3  per  cent.  Similar 
charges  for  the  year  1919  were  14.4  per  cent  uncollected  on  June  30, 
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L920,  and  for  the  year  1920  the  uncollected  charges  on  June  30,1921, 
amounted  to  39.9  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  charges  for  the 
same  years  shows  uncollected  22.3,  21.4,  and  46.3  per  cent,  respec- 
t  i  vely. 

Thus  for  each  class  of  accounts  the  percentage  of  uncollected  has 
materially  increased  owing  largely  to  the  general  financial  depres- 
sion. 

Present  conditions  have  improved  in  some  respects  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  settlers  will  be  able  to  bring  their  payments  up  to  date, 
but  the  difficult  conditions  have  inevitably  ruined  some  and  greatly 
embarrassed  many  others. 

The  present  year  is  one  of  excellent  prices  for  potatoes  and  fruits, 
and  so  far  as  the  settlers  have  raised  good  crops  of  these  they  have 
been  restored  to  comparative  prosperity,  but  the  great  staple  crop  of 
the  West,  alfalfa,  upon  which  dependence  has  generally  been  placed, 
is  still  usually  below  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  depletion  of  the  ranges  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  the  wintering  or 
fattening  of  which  constituted  the  chief  market  for  alfalfa,  so  that 
no  immediate  recovery  in  this  respect  can  be  anticipated.  The  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  acquirement  of  dairy  cattle,  thus 
turning  the  alfalfa  into  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  market  for 
which  remains  good.  Dairy  farming  on  all  of  the  projects  has 
always  been  and  remains  prosperous,  and  in  view  of  large  importa- 
tions of  dairy  products,  which  are  constantly  increasing,  there  is  no 
probability  of  this  condition  materially  changing. 

Under  the  circumstances  cited,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
fa iniers  to  replenish  their  dairy  herds  or  to  establish  new  ones,  the 
depletion  of  cattle  having  made  great  inroads  upon  the  supply  of 
good  dairy  stock  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmer  being  as 
above  described. 

Under  all  of  these  trying  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
plaints  are  made  against  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  reclamation 
laws  or  the  officers  executing  them.  Rather,  it  is  surprising  that 
these  have  been  as  few  and  as  reasonable  as  they  are.  The  conditions 
described  have  led  to  more  leniency  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Inte- 
rior 1  >epartment,  such  as  postponement  of  collection  of  charges  where 
this  could  legally  be  done  by  postponing  their  announcement.  Such 
action,  together  with  the  accumulated  delinquencies,  has  greatly  de- 
pleted the  reclamation  fund  and  restricted  its  progress  in  construc- 
tion work.     The  conditions,  however,  have  begun  to  improve. 

RESULTS  OF  IRRIGATION. 

A  public  utilities  corporation  is  judged  by  the  character  of  its 
service  and  its  success  is  measured  by  the  financial  returns  to  its  stock- 
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holders.    The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  service  are  indicated  in 
the  following  text  and  tables. 

The  accompanying  table  summarizes  data  relating  to  a  number  of 
interesting  items  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  projects. 
Some  of  these  data,  particularly  for  the  year  1900,  are  estimated  but 
are  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible.  The  results,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  are  attributable  mainly  to  irrigation  development  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in 
Arizona  and  on  other  projects  where  the  arid  nature  of  the  country 
prohibits  cultivation  without  irrigation  and  the  limit  of  irrigation 
without  storage  had  been  reached.  A  few  cities  and  towns  adjacent 
to  the  projects,  but  not  actually  within  their  boundaries,  are  included 
in  the  table.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  growth  of  these  towns 
during  the  past  two  decades  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Settlement  data — United  States  Reclamation  Service  projects,  1900  and  1920. 


State  and  project. 

Irrigated 
farms. 

Towns. 

Schools, 
number. 

Churches, 
number. 

Banks. 

Num- 
ber. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capital 
stock. 

»<***<*■  ter 

Arizona: 

Salt  River— 
1900 

8 
14 
6 

1 

5 

4 

! 

7,596 
39, 795 

12 

57 

21 

62 
41 

3 
23 

20 

3 

7 
4 

19 

28 
9 

12 

27 
15 

18 
56 
38 

1 

5 
4 

7 
20 
13 

2 
6 
4 

1 
2 
1 

3 

7 
4 

4 
8 
4 

6 
17 
11 

$340,850 
1,752,500 
1,411,650 

30,000 
255,000 
225,000 

50,000 
196,000 
146,000 

90,000 
465,000 
375,000 

130,000 
621,763 
491,763 

450,000 
1,850,000 
1,400,000 

$1,498,290   $9,000 
24,426,057   35,000 
22,927,767   26,000 

i 
50, 000;        100 

1920.   .. 

4,200 

31,600 

32, 199              45 
1,300 

Arizona-California: 
Yuma— 

1900 

1920 

1,230 

5,100 

7,085 
5,785 

400 
1,700 
1,300 

3,658 
11,415 
7,757 

2,600 
8,100 
5,500 

7,788 
36,400 
28,612 

500 
1,572 
1,072 

15 

8 

5 

10 

5 

18 

23 

5 

5 

27 
22 

9 
28 
19 

1 
6 
S 

2,100,000     9,175 

2,050,000     9,075 
32,000           20 

California: 
Orland — 

1900 

1920 

644 

1,844 

1,020,000     2,900 
988, 000     2. 880 

Increase... 

C  olorado: 

Grand  Valley1 — 
1900 

3 
6 
3 

440,000 
3,743,000 
3,303,000 

450,000 
4,925,150 
4,475,150 

3.650,000 
20^600,000 
16,950,000 

680 

1920 

371 



1,019 

10, 150 
9,470 

1,400 

Increase... 

Uncompahgre— 
1900 

3 
3 

1920 

1,588 

6,015 

11,000 

Increase... 

9,600 

7,000 
32,000 

Idaho: 

Boise — 

1900 

4 
10 
6 

4 
4 

1920 

3,260 

11,176 

Increase... 

25,000 

King  Hill— 

1900 

1920 

125 

264 

1 
1 

30,000 
30,000 

220,000 
220,000 

600 

Increase. . . 

600 

Minidoka— 

1900 

' 

1920 

2,420 

9,250 

6 
6 

9,666              26 

9,000 

29 
29 

10 
10 

345,000 
345,000 

3, 860, 744 
3,860,744 

12,725 
12,725 

Montana: 

Huntley— 

1900 

1920 

603 

1,883 

8 
8 

664 
664 

8 
8 

6 

4 

95,000 
95,000 

588,362 
588,362 

1,711 

Increase. . . 

6!          4 

1,711 

1  Data  include  figures  for  city  of  Grand  Junction,  adjacent  to  the  project,  and  whose 
growth  has  not  been  affected  particularly  by  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
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Settlement  data     United  States  Reclamation  Service  projects,  etc. — Continued. 


\"um 

ber. 


j.;o 


35  1 


492 


1,300 


742 


363 


3,021 


Montana— Con. 
Milk  River— 
L900 



Increase.. 
Sun  River— 

1900 

1920 

Increase.. 
Montana-North  Da- 
kota: 
Lower    Yellow- 
stone— 

1900 

1920 

Increase.. 
N  ebraska-  W  yoraing 
North  Platte— 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
Nevada: 

Newlands— 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
New  Mexico: 
Carlsbad— 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
New  Mexico-Texas: 
Rio  Grande — i 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
North  Dakota: 

North     Dakota 
pumping — 

1900 

1920 

Increase. . . 
Oregon: 

Umatilla— 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
Oregon-California: 
Klamath — 

1900 

1920 

Incre 
South  Dakota: 
Belle  Kourche— 

1900 

1920 

Increase... 
Utah: 

Strawberry  Val- 
ley— 
1900 

1920!!!!!!!!!  2,700 

Increase 

Washington: 
<  ikanogan— 
1900 

increase 

Yakima— 
1900 

Wyon 

'ione — 
1900 

10 


Popu- 
lation 


763 


Mil 


1,200 


Towns. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,746 


2,523 


1,575 


12, 199 


52H, 


5  J  2 


1,024 


wo 


4,245 


194 


1,280 


1,650 


2,650 


6,  500 


1,150 


14,243 


910     2,730 


Popu- 
lation 


1,250 
7,796 
6,546 

100 

685 
585 


40 
2,850 
2,810 

500 
19,243 
18, 743 


30 

2,830 
2,800 


1,500 
3,375 
1,875 


25,446 
95,083 
69, 637 


525 
5,000 

4,475 


200 
1,230 
1,030 


900 
5,500 
4,600 


1,200 
2,350 
1,150 


12,335 
16, 000 
3,665 


1,885 
1,795 

8,849 
29,  941 


19 

13'  21,092 


1,345 
1,  345| 


Schools, 
number. 


Churches, 
number 


X', 
284 
261 


Banks. 


Num- 
ber. 


Capital 
stock. 


Deposits. 


Depos- 
itors. 


575,000  5200,000!  $600 
765, 000 !  4, 500, 000 j  14,000 
690,000;      4,300,000   13,400 


110,000  391,121 

110,000  391,121 


330,000 
330,000 


70,270 
844,500 
774,230 


1  Data  includes  figures  for  city  of  El  Paso, 
other  ci iis.s  as  well   as  to   irrigation. 


115,900 
115,900 


61,250 
325,000 
263, 750 


255,000 
2, 990, 000 
2,735,000 


10,000 
260,000 
250,000 


25,000 
25,000 


50, 000 
595,000 
545, 000 


5,000 
250,000 
245,000 


150,000 
285, 000 
135,000 


155, 000 
155,000 

100,000 
1,305,000 
1,  205, 000 


125,000 
125, 000 


2,331,000 
2,331,000 

130, 
9,017,000 
8,886,911 


864,360 
864, 360 


150,000 

1,049,924 

899,924 


2, 022, 357 
30,898,499 
28, 876, 142 


80,000 
2, 357, 000 
2,  277,  000 


317, 000 
317, 000 


180, 000 
4,  500, 000 
4, 320, 000 


300,000 
2, 657, 621 
2, 357, 621 


375,000 
2, 180, 000 
1,805,000 


1,050,100 
1, 050, 100 

752, 950 
15, 290, 395 
14,  537,  445 


2,000 
34,  521 
32,  521 


644, 178 
644, 178 


whose  growth  has  been  due  to  a  number  of 
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Settlement  data — United  States  Reclamation  Service  projects,  etc. — Continued. 


State  and  project. 

Irrigated 
farms. 

Towns. 

Schools, 
number. 

Churches, 
number. 

Banks. 

Num- 
ber. 

Popu- 
lation 

Num- 
ber. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capital 
stock. 

Deposits. 

Depos- 
itors. 

Indian  projects. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet— 

1900 

2 
4 
2 

8 
14 
6 

3 
5 
2 

105 
223 
118 

300 
3,000 
2, 700 

264 
5,445 
5,181 

231 

1920 

351 

269 

6 
6 

1 
45 

44 

8 
8 

1 
19 
18 

3 
10 

7 

173 
649 
476 

5 

5 

$130,000 
130, 000 

$851,600 
851,600 

2,257 
2,257 

Increase. . . 

Flathead— 

1900 

1920 

1,028 

2,380 

11 
11 

287,000 
287, 000 

1, 456, 745 
1, 456, 745 

4,447 
4,447 

Increase. . . 

Fort  Peck— 
1900 

1920 

70 

150 

5,000 

R 

9 
9 

45 
247 
202 

225,000 
225, 000 

1, 867,  370 
14, 732, 663 
12,  865, 293 

1,700,000 
1,  700, 000 

10, 310, 686 
143, 539, 856 
133, 229, 170 

4,700 
4,700 

30,645 

Increase. . . 

4, 769;               5 

77, 602            169 
324, 289             879 
246, 687 

Totals: 

1900 

1920 

32,835 

125, 214 

283, 876 
253, 231 

Increase. . . 

Within  these  projects  are  223  towns  and  32,835  irrigated  farms, 
with  a  total  population  of  450,000.  The  substantial  development  of 
the  towns  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  879  schools,  649 
churches,  and  247  banks.  The  banks  have  a  total  capital  stock  of 
$14,732,663,  deposits  of  $143,539,856,  and  283,876  depositors. 

The  works  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  1920  served  areas  ag- 
gregating about  2,845,000  irrigable  acres,  including  1,622,000  acres 
for  which  the  Government  systems  furnished  the  sole  supply  of  ir- 
rigation water  and  1,183,000  acres  to  which  in  most  cases  the  service 
furnished  stored  water  in  bulk  to  supplement  the  partial  supply  of 
private  systems  otherwise  dependent  on  unregulated  stream  flow.  Of 
the  first  class,  1,224,000  acres  were  actually  irrigated  and  1,154,000 
harvested.  Of  the  other  class,  from  less  complete  information  it  is 
roughly  estimated  that  982,000  acres  were  irrigated  and  950,900 
cropped. 

As  suggested  by  the  foregoing,  the  lands  served  by  the  works  built 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  law  may  be  conveniently  considered  as 
of  two  classes.  The  first  comprises  lands  for  which  the  United  States, 
under  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902,  has  in  general  built  a 
complete  system  of  irrigation  works  from  the  point  of  storage  to  that 
of  delivery  to  each  farm  or  group  of  farms,  but  which  in  some  cases 
include  some  old  works  incorporated  in  the  larger  project.  These  are 
the  lands  commonly  referred  to  as  included  in  the  Government  proj- 
ects and  include  those  tracts  that  under  Government  aid  have  been 
converted  from  sagebrush  to  productive  farms. 
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The  other  class  of  lands  benefited  by  the  Government  works  in- 
cludes those  served  under  the  Warren  Act  of  February  21,  1911  (36 
Stat.,  925).  This  important  supplement  of  the  reclamation  act  pro- 
rides  a  connecting  link  between  the  Government  works  and  private 
ins  buiH  in  the  same  vicinity  or  drainage  basin.  The  latter  com- 
monly lack  storage,  depending  originally  on  the  unregulated  flow  of 
the  streams  alone.  This  natural  flow  often  declines  in  the  irriga- 
tion season  to  a  point  far  below  the  needs  of  all  the  constructed 
canals,  and  the  typical  case  of  service  to  such  canals  and  lands  from 
the  Government  works  involves  furnishing  stored  water  at  such 
times  from  the  reservoirs  built  by  the  Keclamation  Service.  This 
may  be  simply  delivered  in  bulk  in  the  river  channel,  or  the  service 
may  include  carriage  through  other  Government  works  and  delivery 
a  t  various  stages  of  the  process  of  distributing  water  to  the  individual 
farms.  Similarly,  the  quantities  of  water  made  available  by  the 
Government  works  in  such  cases  vary  from  a  complete  supply  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  used  by  the  irrigators.  Even  where 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  water  used  is  furnished  it  may  be  a  vital 
part,  and  may  double  the  crop  yield  that  would  otherwise  be  secured. 

PRODUCTIVITY  OF  RECLAIMED  LANDS. 

The  arid  lands  when  irrigated  are  intensively  cultivated  and  yield 
large  crops.  In  general  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  gross  crop 
values  on  the  Government  reclamation  projects  average  double  those 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  is  indicated  by  the  census 
figures  in  the  following  table: 

.  Average  crop  values  per  acre. 


Year. 

All  United 
States.* 

Govern- 
ment recla- 
mation 
projects.1 

Year. 

All  United 
States.* 

Govern- 
ment recla- 
mation 
projects.8 

1910 

$15.  53 
15.26 
15.63 
16.36 
16.36 
16.88 

$30. 00 
28.00 
25.00 
24.50 
23.50 
24.00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$22. 10 
32.44 
32.92 
36.33 
23.44 

$38.25 

mi 

58.40 

63.60 

1913. 

79.90 

1914 

57.35 

1  Source:  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Figures  after  1918  are 
fur  in  crops  combined,  which  comprise  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  area  in  all  crops,  and  the  average  value  of 
which  closely  approximates  thai  for  all  crops. 

2  Source:  Annual  reports,  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Figures  refer  to  lands  on  Government 
projects  proper. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1910  the  ratio  was  just  about  2:1,  and 
in  1920  the  ratio  was  well  over  2:1,  in  favor  of  the  Government 
project  lands. 

Between  these  years  the  ratio  first  declined  and  then  increased. 
While  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  slowly  increasing  from 
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1910  to  1915,  that  for  the  Government  projects  was  gradually  de- 
clining. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  works  began 
delivery  of  irrigation  water  to  a  nucleus  of  well-developed  lands  that 
had  been  under  irrigation  from  private  canals  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Government  works  furnished  a  better  supply  to  these  lands,  and 
also  brought  in  large  areas  of  new,  raw  lands.  These  raw  lands  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  did  not  attain  full  production,  and  this  factor 
was  sufficient  during  the  period  mentioned  to  bring  down  the  average 
return  per  acre. 

The  extension  of  the  Government  projects  continues  to  bring  in 
such  raw  lands  each  year,  but  the  relative  weight  of  this  factor 
becomes  less  and  less  each  year,  and  thus  with  the  great  increase  in 
prices  the  curve  of  average  gross  crop  value  for  the  Government 
projects  turned  upward  in  1915,  and  has  since  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  * 

CROP  VALUES. 

Since  the  Government  works  began  delivery  of  irrigation  water 
the  crops  produced  on  the  reclaimed  lands  have  exceeded  $400,- 
000,000  in  value.  This  includes  nothing  for  the  large  areas  served 
under  the  Warren  Act  and  does  not  include  increased  values  pro- 
duced as  live  stock  and  stock  products. 

For  the  lands  on  what  may  be  called  the  Government  projects 
proper,  as  defined  above,  a  crop  census  for  1920  showed  a  gross  crop 
value  of  about  $66,200,000,  or  nearly  $58  per  acre  for  the  1,154,000 
acres  harvested.  These  figures  refer  to  lands  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment works  are  the  sole  source  of  irrigation  water  and  the  control 
of  the  Eeclamation  Service  commonly  extends  throughout  the  sys- 
tem of  lateral  canals  that  deliver  water  to  each  farmer.  Thus,  the 
service  has  a  force  of  ditch  riders  in  frequent  touch  with  the  irriga- 
tors. This  provides  a  ready  means  of  gathering  census  data  of  more 
than  ordinary  accuracy  and  at  little  or  no  extra  expense,  since  the 
time  for  collecting  these  coincides  with  that  when  the  water  de- 
liveries are  dwindling  in  the  fall.  The  ditch 'riders,  though  still  re- 
quired for  occasional  deliveries,  have  at  that  time  less  onerous  duties 
than  during  the  height  of  the  irrigation  season  in  connection  with 
the  operation  and  protection  of  the  works. 

The  census  reports  thus  secured  for  1920  covered  an  irrigated  area 
of  1,224,000  acres  and  1,662,000  acres  that  were  irrigable;  that  is,  for 
which  the  works  were  prepared  to  supply  water. 

The  difference  between  the  areas  irrigated  and  cropped,  i.  e.,  the 
acreage  irrigated  in  1920  but  producing  no  crop  that  year,  includes 
young  fruit  trees  short  of  bearing  and  alfalfa  seeded  in  the  fall. 

The  larger  difference  between  irrigable  and  irrigated  areas  does 
not  indicate  a  failure  to  utilize  438,000  acres  and  the  water  ready  for 
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it,  A  part  of  this  balance  on  a  few  of  the  most  easterly  projects  is 
cultivated  or  pastured  without  irrigation,  often  combining  such 
operations  with  the  more  intensive  ones  of  irrigation  on  the  same 
farms.  Another  portion  of  this  balance  is  public  land  that,  though 
under  ditch,  is  temporarily  withheld  from  settlement  for  a  season- 
ing of  canals  or  other  action  preliminary  to  inviting  in  farmers.  A 
small  part  is  public  land  awaiting  entry.  Other  tracts  are  State, 
railroad,  or  Indian  lands  more  or  less  in  process  of  subdivision  and 
settlement. 

But  the  largest  part  of  the  unirrigated  land  for  which  wTater  is 
ready  comprises  a  great  number  of  small  pieces  of  the  irrigated 
farms.  Thus,  the  figure  given  as  irrigable  agrees  with  the  official 
farm  unit  plats  and  is  the  total  area  on  which  water  charges  are 
based,  but  necessarily  a  part  of  this  is  taken  up  by  the  farmers' 
ditches,  buildings,  and  roads,  so  that  it  can  not  be  cultivated.  On 
this  account  the  most  complete  use  of  the  irrigable  area  to  be  ulti- 
mately expected  will  show  the  irrigation  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
Also,  the  new  settler  of  ordinary  means  can  not  put  his  whole  unit 
to  use  the  first  year,  nor  the  second,  but  gradually  adds  to  the  area 
graded,  cultivated,  and  irrigated.  For  this  reason  the  irrigated  area 
lags  behind  the  irrigable,  both  increasing  each  year  as  new  farms 
are  brought  under  the  extended  canal  Systems  and  the  older  ones 
progress  toward  complete  cultivation. 
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Summary  of  crop  reports  on  reclamation  projects  in  1920. 

Note.— These  figures  are  limited  to  irrigated  crops  covered  by  crop  census  on  Government  projects  proper, 
excluding  dry-farm  crops  and  all  crops  on  most  areas  served  stored  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 


Acreage  cropped. 

Yields. 

Crop  value. 

Crop. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Unit. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age per 
acre. 

Aver- 
age per 
acre. 

Total. 

| 
Per 
cent. 

Cereals: 

23,  886 

44, 180 

48,  765 

2,514 

136,  067 

2.0 
3.8 
4.2 
.2 
12.0 

Bushel.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

_     Ho 

691, 247 

1, 178,  574 

1, 483,  819 

25, 647 

3, 258, 197 

29.0 
26.0 
30.0 
10.0 
24.0 

$26.  00 
27.36 
19.28 
13.47 
39.00 

$621,  310 

1     1,208,821 

940,  554 

33,  871 

5,252,292 

1.0 

1.8 

Oats 

1.4 

Rye 

Wheat        

8.0 

Total 

255, 412 

22.2 

6, 637,  484 

26.0 

31.55 

8,056,848 

12.2 

Other  grain  and  seed: 

15, 584 

10,  485 

9,796 

2,262 

360 

1.4 

.9 
.8 
.2 

56, 694 
39,  716 
141,  732 
14,  417 
3,741 

3.6 
3.8 

14.4 
6.4 

10.4 

43.53 
35.00 
44.05 
10.  30 
11.25 

676, 181 

365, 026 

431,  532 

23, 278 

4,049 

1.2 

.5 

Grain  sorghum 

.6 

Millet  seed 

Ton 

Total 

38, 437 

3.3 

256, 300 

6.7 

39.00 

1,  500,  066 

2.3 

Hay  and  forage: 

Alfalfa  hay 

432,  512 

9,249 

28, 484 

3,952 

120 

5,100 

102, 669 

37.4 

1.352,083 
13,  747 
28,  596 
15,  538 
2,541 
16, 213 

3.1 
1.5 
1.0 
3.9 
21.2 
3.1 

38.28 
10.90 
14.40 
26.00 
55.  65 
35.04 
11.65 

16,538,385 
100,  797 
408, 003 
102, 085 
6,678 
178,  717 
1, 196, 758 

25.0 

Clover  hay 

.8  L.do 

2.5  (.. .do 

.3  |...do 

Bushel.. 

.  4     Ton 

.1 

.6 

Corn  fodder 

Peas 

.2 
"2 

9.0 

1.9 



Total 

582, 026 

50.4 

32.00 

18,  531,  413 

28.0 

Bushel.. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 

Vegetables  and  truck: 

Beans 

Onions 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Truck 

1,282 

767 

32, 144 

466 

16,  865 

"*"2.'8" 

"'i'.h' 

12,  803 

176,715 

6,  373,  905 

55, 372 

9.9 
230.0 
198.0 
119.0 

35.52 
156.  40 
153. 60 
190.  04 
151.  73 

45,  531 

119,955 

4, 936, 176 

88,  559 
2,  558, 998 

."2 

7.5 

.1 

3.9 

Total 

51,  524 

4.4 

150.  79 

7, 769,  219 

11.7 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

26, 919 
2,165 
4,104 
923 
1,829 
1,524 
2,193 

2.3 
.2 
.4 

Pound. . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

156,  988, 324 
3,714,650 

12, 465, 006 
3,  431,  704 

12,  007,  800 
3, 283, 656 

14, 532,  500 

5,  833. 0 
1,  715.  0 
3,  037. 0 
3,  718.  0 

6,  565.  0 
2, 155. 0 
6, 627.  0 

1S8.  83 
77.31 
120.  35 
152.  06 
360.  58 
278.  05 
248.  24 

5,081,979 
167,  393 
493, 913 
140,  353 
659,  510 
423, 752 
544, 400 

7.7 
.3 
.7 
.2 

.2 
.1 

.2 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ton 

/Pound . . 

\Ton 

...do 

.9 

Small  fruit 

.7 

Miscellaneous 

.8 

Total 

39, 657 

3.4 

206,  423, 640 

5,  206. 0 

189.  44 

7, 511,  300 

11.3 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed 

47, 160 

\      222, 216 

2,205 
4,801 

4.1 
19.3 

.2 

.4 

455, 180 

50,  051,  800 

61, 050 

7,550 

9.6 
225.  24 

3.4 

116.  33 

j*  75.90 

39.72 
79.70 

5, 486, 251 

10,  846,  414 

87,  579 
382,  560 

8.3 
25.5 

.1 

.6 

Total i 

276, 382 

24.0 

82.50 

22,  802,  804 

34.5 

Duplication 

All  crops 

89, 618 
1, 153,  820 

7.7 
100.0 

57.35 

66,171,650 

100.0 

RECLAMATION   PROJECT   OPERATIONS. 


The  Salt  River  project,  in  Arizona,  is  being  operated  by  the  local 
organization  of  water  users  under  a  contract  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  turned  over  the  works  and  the  income  of  the  large 
power  plants  which  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  project. 
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The  Government's  connection  with  this  project  is  confined  to  occa- 
siona]  inspection  and  supervision,  us  provided  in  the  contract.  The 
ground  water  is  rising  on  the  project  and  will  require  early  attention 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  a  considerable  area  of  land.  This  con- 
dition has  been  investigated  by  (he  water-users'  association  and  plans 
are  now  under  way  to  provide  for  drainage  on  certain  low  areas  of 
the  project.  Several  wells  and  drains  have  already  been  installed 
and  put  in  operation. 

On  the  Yuma  project,  Arizona-California,  the  Yuma  Valley,  which 
lies  m  Arizona,  has  been  placed  under  public  notice,  but  the  payments 
are  being  contested  by  the  water-users'  association.  Decree  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  the  association  appealed  and 
final  decision  has  not  yet  been  rendered.  The  Yuma  Valley  is  in  gen- 
cral  very  progressive,  and  notwithstanding  the  depression  resulting 
from  adverse  market  conditions  in  1920  considerable  progress  in  de- 
velopment was  made;  several  public  and  private  enterprises  were 
completed  and  farm  lands  are  being  offered  for  sale  at  from  $200  to 
$500  per  acre.  The  Yuma  Auxiliary  project  was  created  by  special 
act  of  Congress  of  January  25,  1917.  Public  notice  providing-  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands  of  the  First  Mesa  Division  of  this  project  was 
issued  on  October  3,  1919,  and  of  the  532  farm  units  in  the  First 
Mesa  Division  518  have  been  sold,  involving  a  gross  area  of  6,086 
acres.  The  pumping  plant  and  certain  other  features  of  this  division 
have  been  partially  completed. 

The  Orland  project,  in  California,  is  regarded  as  the  first  division 
of  a  comprehensive  project  for  the  development  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  It  is,  however,  an  independent  project  obtaining  its'  own 
water  supply  from  Stony  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  is  practically  completed.  Public  notice  on  this  project  was  issued 
in  1916,  and  all  payments  are  made  promptly  when  due  by  the  asso- 
ciation  as  a  whole.  The  project  is  prosperous  and  is  constantly 
growing  in  development,  although  an  extreme  drought  and  poor 
market  conditions  during  the  past  year  made  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  project  returns  and  some  losses  were  experienced  in 
certain  crops. 

The  Grand  Valley  project,  in  Colorado,  is  delivering  water  on 
a  rental  basis  as  public  notice  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  con- 
ditions on  the  project  are  showing  a  steady  development,  and  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  now  have  their  farms  on  a  paying  basis. 
Twenty-one  thousand  acres  are  now  under  rental  contract.  There 
remains  to  be  completed  the  last  7  miles  of  the  main  canal,  laterals 
rve  5,000  acres  of  the  gravity  division,  the  power  and  pumping 
systems,  and  such  drainage  and  flood  protection  works  as  may  be 
required. 
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The  Uncompahgre  project.  Colorado,  is  being  operated  on  a 
rental  basis  under  contract  with  the  water  users'  association.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  operation  of  the  project  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  association  whenever  they  so  elect  and  also  provides 
for  operation  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  namely,  on  December  1,  1922,  the  project  is 
to  be  opened  under  public  notice  and  construction  payments  will 
begin.  The  project  is  practically  completed  except  for  the  possible 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  some  of  the  distribution  systems 
which  are  now  operated  by  the  farmers.  Water  is  being  furnished 
on  a  continuous-flow  basis  with  its  resultant  waste  and  aggravation 
of  the  seeped  areas.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  change  the  system 
of  delivery  to  the  acre-foot  ba^is.  The  project  is  developing  slowly 
but  steadily  and  the  settlers  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

The  Boise  project,  in  Idaho,  includes  the  Arrowrock  and  Deer  Flat 
Keservoirs,  which  have  been  completed,  and  a  canal  system  which 
now  delivers  water  to  the  main  body  of  the  project.  The  project  as 
now  planned  is  practically  completed  except  for  the  drainage  system. 
Public  notice  was  issued  in  1917  announcing  the  charges  on  the  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  project.  In  addition  to  the  main  project,  the 
United  States,  under  special  contracts,  delivers  storage  water  to  about 
150,000  acres  of  lands  that  are  served  by  independent  systems.  The 
full  storage  capacity  of  both  the  Arrowrock  and  Deer  Flat  Reser- 
voirs was  available  during  the  irrigation  season.  The  project  as  a 
whole  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  King  Hill  project,  in  Idaho,  is  being  reconstructed  under  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the  King  Hill  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. The  total  of  the  reconstruction  work  involved  amounts  to 
$1,600,000,  which  work  is  being  accomplished  during  the  nonirriga- 
tion  seasons.  The  project  is  being  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  for  the  district.  The  climate  is  favorable  for 
the  early  marketing  of  produce,  and  as  a  result  the  settlers  are  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition. 

The  Minidoka  project,  in  Idaho,  as  originally  planned  has  been 
completed,  but  several  extensions  are  desirable  and  preliminary  sur- 
veys are  under  way  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  of  a  large  acre- 
age under  the  North  Side  Pumping  Division.  The  construction  of 
the  American  Falls  Reservoir  will  make  additional  water  available 
for  increased  areas  under  this  project  as  well  as  supplying  other 
projects  along  the  Snake  River.  The  project  at  present  consists  of 
two  divisions— the  gravity  division  and  the  pumping  division.  The 
gravity  division  is  operated  by  an  irrigation  district  under  contract 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  pumping  division,  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  river,  is  operated  by  the  United  States.  The  water  supply  has 
been  sufficient  during  the  past  year. 

Xhe  Huntley  project  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  projects  of 
the  service.  The  project  is  practically  complete  except  for  drainage 
works.  The  water  supply  was  ample  throughout  the  season,  and 
crops  were  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
two  irrigation  districts  have  been  formed,  one  embracing  Montana 
lands  and  the  other  North  Dakota  lands.  The  project  has  been 
constructed  for  1:2,000  acres,  and  the  contracts  with  the  districts 
pro\  ide  for  its  completion  to  cover  an  additional  area  of  17,000  acres. 
Water  was  supplied  during  the  past  season  under  these  contracts, 
which  provide  that  the  operation  and  maintenance  cost  each  year 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  districts.  The  project  is  showing  a  steady  but 
not  rapid  development. 

In  the  Milk  River  Valley,  Montana,  a  supplemental  supply  of  water 
is  obtained  from  the  St.  Mary  storage  division  for  use  on  the  Milk 
River  project.  No  lands  are  irrigated  within  the  storage  division. 
Both  the  storage  division  and  the  Milk  River  project  are  still  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  all  water  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  in  the  Milk  River  project  is  furnished  on  a  rental  basis.  The 
water  supply  available  during  the  season  was  sufficient  for  the  lands 
now  under  irrigation.  Seepage  has  developed  on  some  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  Nelson  Reservoir  and  under  the  various  canals,  in  all 
affect  ing  about  1,500  acres,  and  the  matter  is  now  under  investigation. 

On  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  the  Fort  Shaw  division  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sun  River  is  practically  completed  and  is  being 
operated  under  public  notice  while  water  is  being  delivered  to  the 
Greenfields  division  on  a  rental  basis.  Damage  by  cut  worms,  to- 
gether  with  low  prices  in  1920  left  the  farmers  in  poor  financial  con- 
dition, but  there  is  good  prospect  for  an  excellent  yield  in  1921. 

The  North  Platte  project  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  is  one  of  the 
largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  of  the  Reclamation 
projects.  The  Interstate  Division  on  the  north  side  of  the  North 
1  Matte  River  is  being  operated  under  public  notice  and  the  settlers 
thereunder  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  construction  work  on 
this  division  is  practically  completed  except  for  the  completion  of 
the  drainage  system.  The  Fort  Laramie  Division  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  is  under  construction  and  certain  areas  of  the  division 
are  being  furnished  water  on  a  rental  basis.  About  5,100  acres  of 
additional  lands  under  this  division  were  thrown  open  to  entry 
during  the  spring  of  1920,  and  the  development  of  the  division  is 
keeping  pace  with  its  construction.  An  opening  of  224  additional 
farm  units  on  the  North  Platte  project,  of  which  20  are  in  the  In- 
terstate   Division  and  204  in  the  Fort  Laramie  Division,  was  held 
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on  September  9,  1921.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
applications  for  these  farms  were  filed  by  ex-service  men,  represent- 
ing 36  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Canada;  90  per  cent 
of  the  winning  applicants  have  had  previous  farming  experience. 

The  Newlands  project,  in  Nevada,  is  being  operated  under  public 
notice  and  about  72,000  acres  can  now  be  irrigated.  The  irrigation 
plan  involves  diversion  from  the  Truckee  and  Carson  Kivers  sup- 
plemented by  storage  in  the  Lahontan  and  Lake  Tahoe  Reservoirs. 
The  features  remaining  for  future  construction  are  the  Spanish 
Springs  Reservoir,  the  extension  of  the  irrigation  system  to  cover 
additional  areas,  and  the  extension  of  the  drainage  system  which  is 
being  constructed  under  contract  with  the  Truckee-Carson  irriga- 
tion district.  During  the  past  year  there  was  an  abundant  water 
supply  for  all  project  lands  with  the  exception  of  about  5,000  acres 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  natural  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
and  such  storage  as  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  settlers  on  this  project  are  making  good  progress 
in  development,  although  the  unfavorable  hay  market  has  resulted 
in  some  financial  stringency  during  the  past  year. 

The  Carlsbad  project  in  New  Mexico  is  being  operated  under  pub- 
lic notice  and  about  22,000  acres  were  irrigated  during  the  season 
of  1920.  Additional  areas  in  the  Pecos  River  Valley  are  now  being 
considered  as  possible  extensions.  The  project  is  showing  a  steady 
development  year  by  year,  although  the  adverse  market  conditions 
of  the  past  season  have  seriously  handicapped  many  of  the  farmers. 

The  Rio  Grande  project,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  being  op- 
erated on  a  rental  basis  and  consists  of  about  150,000  acres,  of  which 
109,000  can  now  be  supplied  with  water.  The  plan  of  irrigation  in- 
volves diversion  from  the  Rio  Grande  supplemented  by  storage  in 
the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  The  flat  topography  of  the  valley, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  wasteful  use  of  water  in  the  past  have 
caused  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  to  be  damaged  by  seepage. 
A  drainage  system  is  now  under  construction  involving  350  miles 
of  deep  open  drains,  which  is  about  60  per  cent  complete.  Construc- 
tion payments  on  about  85,000  acres  are  provided  in  order  signed 
by  the  Secretary  on  December  11,  1920.  This  project  is  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  market  conditions 
of  the  past  year. 

The  North  Dakota  pumping  project  has  been  constructed  for  about 
8,000  acres.  The  irrigation  plan  involves  pumping  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  the  vicinity  of  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  in  two  lifts  aggre- 
gating about  80  feet  above  the  river.  The  project  is  being  operated 
under  contract  with  the  Williston  irrigation  district  providing  for 
operation  and  maintenance  on  a  rental  basis,  but  owing  to  adverse 
conditions  development  has  not  been  rapid. 
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The  Umatilla  project,  in  Oregon,  is  being  operated  under  public 
notice  and  consists  of  a  total  area  of  28,300  acres,  of  which  the  service 
is  now  pic  pure  1 1  to  supply  about  24,400.  Difficulties  are  encountered 
with  drifting  sand  and  the  porous  character  of  the  soil  in  certain 
areas  which  demand  large  quantities  of  water  and  do  not  respond 
readily  to  irrigation.  Two  irrigation  districts  have  been  formed 
and  all  lands  included  therein.  Good  progress  was  made  on  the 
lining  work  of  the  East  Side  Main  Canal  in  order  to  prevent  exces- 
sive  Losses.  The  settlers  are  making  fair  progress  in  development  of 
i  lif  project  Lands. 

The  Klamath  project,  in  Oregon  and  California,  is  being  gradu- 
,ill\  extended  as  the  waters  of  Tule  Lake  recede  owing  to  evapora- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  inflow.  A  certain  portion  of  the  Tule 
Lake  lands  is  included  in  the  third  division,  and  the  balance  is  be- 
ing  Leased  pending  the.  completion  of  the  irrigation  system.  A  drain- 
age svstem  has  been  constructed  for  about  29,000  acres  and  the  re- 
suits  obtained  have  been  satisfactory.  The  principal  construction 
work  during  the  year  consisted  of  extensions  to  the  canal  and  lateral 
system.  The  construction  of  the  dam  and  main  canal  for  the  Tule 
Lake  division  was  also  begun.  The  irrigated  land  is  productive  and 
the  sett  Lers  are  making  good  progress  in  development  with  good  pros- 
pects for  the  season  of  1921. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project,  in  South  Dakota,  is  being  operated 
under  public  notice.  The  water  supply  was  sufficient,  irrigation  be- 
ing light  on  account  of  excessive  spring  rains.  Construction  is 
under  way  on  an  extension  of  the  project  in  the  Willow  Creek  dis- 
trict. Drainage  is  badly  needed  in  certain  sections,  but  no  wrork  was 
accomplished  as  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  cost.  Development  was  slow  owing  to  the  financial 
depression  and  adverse  market  conditions,  but  on  the  whole  the 
project  is  showing  good  results. 

On  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  in  Utah  the  principal  works 
constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  are  a  large  storage  reservoir 
on  the  Strawberry  River  and  4-mile  tunnel  through  which  the  stor- 
age water  is  diverted  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Wasatch  Range, 
and  a  distribution  system  in  the  Spanish  Fork  Valley.  The  irrigation 
system  has  been  completed  and  is  being  operated  by  the  various  dis- 
tricts under  special  contracts.  The  operation  of  the  power  canal  is 
carried  on  by  the  service  and  the  power  developed  is  being  sold  to 
the  various  towns  and  project  industries.  The  settlers  are  in  a  pros- 
perous  condition,  and  the  payment  of  the  construction  charges  is 
being  made  regularly  and  promptly. 

The  Okanogan  project,  in  Washington,  experienced  a  severe  water 
shortage  in  L920,  causing  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  area  irri- 
gated.   This  shortage  has  continued  for  three  seasons,  and  the  supply 
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in  1920  was  augmented  by  pumping  from  the  Okanogan  River  and 
from  wells.  The  construction  of  the  Salmon  Lake  Dam  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year  and  the  Conconully  Dam  enlargement  was 
practically  completed.  Much  better  crop  results  are  predicted  for 
1921. 

The  Yakima  project,  in  Washington,  includes  six  storage  reser- 
voirs and  seven  irrigation  divisions.  Four  storage  reservoirs  are 
completed  and  the  irrigation  systems  for  the  Sunnyside  and  Tieton 
divisions  are  also  practically  completed  and  water  is  being  furnished 
under  public  notice.  Construction  plans  and  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted for  three  additional  divisions.  The  principal  construction  work 
during  the  year  consisted  of  excavation  of  outlet  tunnel  and  corewall 
trench  and  stripping  of  the  dam  site  for  the  Tieton  reservoir.  The 
Yakima  project  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  general  prosperity  and  the 
returns  per  acre  for  the  past  year  were  exceptional  in  view  of  the 
generally  low  prices  for  farm  products. 

The  Riverton  project,  in  Wyoming,  consists  of  about  100,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  in  Fremont  County.  The  irrigation  plan  provides 
for  a  water  supply  from  the  Wind  River  supplemented  by  storage  in 
Pilot  Butte,  Dinwoodie  Lake,  and  Bull  Lake  Reservoirs.  The  prin- 
cipal work  in  progress  during  the  year  consisted  of  the  excavation  of 
about  3J  miles  of  main  canal  and  the  completion  of  the  topographic 
surveys  of  the  project.  No  part  of  the  project  has  yet  been  put  under 
irrigation.  The  Midvale  irrigation  district,  in  connection  with  this 
project,  was  organized  June  1,  1921. 

The  Shoshone  project,  in  Wyoming,  is  still  on  a  construction  basis 
except  that  certain  divisions  of  the  project  are  completed  and  being 
operated  under  public  notice.  The  project  is  gradually  being  ex- 
tended by  the  construction  of  additional  works.  Drainage  work  was 
continued  throughout  the  year  and  has  been  uniformly  successful. 
The  principal  construction  work  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  addition  to  drainage  consisted  of  a  power  plant  at  Shoshone  Dam, 
which  work  was  started  in  November,  1920,  and  which  is  still  in 
progress,  and  the  extension  of  the  lateral  system  to  new  lands.  On 
September  16,  1921,  there  were  opened  to  entry  57  farm  units  in 
Garland  and  Frannie  divisions,  practically  all  of  which  were  entered 
by  ex-service  men  on  that  date  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Four  extremely  dry  years,  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  West  have  broken  all  records  for  drouth,  and 
many  private  irrigation  projects  have  suffered  for  lack  of  water. 
Dry  farming  in  most  sections  has  proved  an  absolute  failure.  Numer- 
ous cloudbursts  and  floods  have  brought  considerable  damage  to  many 
private  irrigation  projects  in  the  West,  and  some  damage  to  Gov- 
ernment projects  has  been  caused. 
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81    MM  ART   OF    CONSTRUCTION   RESULTS. 

The   following  table  gives  in  concise  form  a  review  of  the  work 
done  by  the  service  to  June  30,  1921.     During  the  fiscal  year  the 
amount  of  excavation  totaled  more  than  9,380,000  cubic  yards. 
Summary  of  construction  results.  June  SO,    t!)21.    . 


Items. 

.  oir  capacity  available  (original). 

Canals,  ditches,  and  drains. 

Canals: 

over  800  second-feet  capacity 

301  to  800  second-feet  capacity 

50  to  300  second-feet  capacity 

Less  than  50  second-feet  capacity. . 


Total  canals. 


Waste-water  ditches. 

Drains,  open 

Drains,  closed 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Tunnels. 


Number 

Length  (feet). 


Storage  and  diversion  dams 


Masonry 

Earth 

Rockflll  and  crib. 


Total 

Dikes  and  levees. 

Length  and  volume 

Canal  structures. 


Costing  over  $2,000.... 
Costing  $500  to  $2,000. 
Costing  $100  to  $500. . . 
Costing  less  than  $100. 


Total 

I  irand  total. 


Bridges. 


Steel 

Combination. 

. 

Concrete 


Total. 


Culverts. 


Concrete. . . 

Metal 

Terra  cotta 
Wood 


Total. 


Pipe. 


Concrete 



Terracotta  (tile). 
Wood... 


To  June  30, 1921. 


Acre-feet. 
9,610,423 


Miles. 

472 

678 

2, 036 

8,072 


11,258 


732 
867 
189 


1,788 


13,046 


96 
144,429 


Cubic  yards. 
2, 089, 096 
10, 669, 414 
1,211,499 


To  June  30,  1920. 


A  cre-feet . 
9,441,910 


Miles. 

457 

678 

1,975 

7,939 


Increase. 


A  cre-feet . 
168,  513 


Miles. 

15 


61   . 

133    * 


11,049 


209 


700 
737 
179 


1.616 


12, 665 


95 
143,  847 


Cubic  yards. 
2, 088, 251 
10,531,663 
1,207,381 


13,  970, 009 


13,  827,  295 


Feet. 
601,914 


Concrete. 

1,153 

2,572 

11,225 

20,  519 


Cu.  yds. 
4,  576,  891 


Feet. 

514,  039 


ICood.      Concrete. 

209  1, 081 

658  2, 134 

6,924  !       10,327 

65,422  i       19,682 


Cu.  yds. 
4, 518, 214 


Wood. 
209 
605 
6,345 

62, 130 


35,469        73,213         33,224         69,289 


32 

130 
10 


172 


381 


•  1 
582 


Cubic  yards. 

845 

137,751 

4,118 


142,714 


Feet. 

87,  875 

Concrete. 

72 

438 

898 

837 


2,245 


Cu.  yds. 
58,677 


Wood. 


53 

579 

3,292 


3.924 


108,682 

Length 

(feet). 

106  8, 579 

414         12,542 

6,  862       155, 531 

352  4,664 


102,513  6,169 

Length  :    Length 

(feet).     ,.  Number.      (feet). 

8,579    ' 

12,542    ' 

143,600  438  ;        11,931 

4,543  |  3  121 


Number. 

106 

414 

6,424 

349 


7,734        181,316 


7.  293       169, 264 


441 


12, 052 


2,  125 
1,761 
1 ,  556 
4,189 


106,310 
61,810 

66, 362 
101,801 


2,038  101,176 

1, 617  57, 042 

1,556  j  66,362 

4,189  101,801 


9, 631   336,  283 

Linear  feet. 
683,  497 
259, 821 
1,384,725 
505, 928 


9,400  I     326,381 

Linear  net. 
640, 334 
251,659 
1,316,872 
499, 472 


87 
144 


5, 134 
4,768 


231 

Linear  feet. 

43. 163 

8, 162 

67, 853 

6.456 


9, 902 


Total 2,  833,  971 


2, 708, 337 


125,634 
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Summary  of  construction  results,  June  30,  1921 — Continued. 


Items. 


Flume*. 


Concrete . 
Metal... 
Wood.... 


Total. 


Canals  lined. 


Length  (miles). 
Total 


Buildings. 


Office  buildings 

Residences 

Power  plants 

Pumping  stations 

Barns,  storehouses,  etc . 


Total 

Wells. 
Number  and  depth 

Communications . 

Roads 

Railroads 

Telephone  lines 

Transmission  lines 


Total 

Power  developed. 
Water  and  steam 

Excavation. 

Class  1,  earth 

Class  2,  indurated  material . . . 
Class  3,  rock 


Total. 


Riprap,  cubic  yards. . 
Paving,  square  yards. 
Concrete,  cubic  yards . 
Cement,  barrels 


To  June  30, 1921 .        To  June  30,  1920 


Number. 

92 

1,061 

2,351 


A  cre-feet . 

Length 
{feet). 


Acre-feet. 


45, 125 
174,734 

471,464 


Number. 

90 

967 

2,250 


3,504  '     691,323 


Concrete. 
353.  94 


Wood. 
4.11 


3,307 


Concrete. 
333.  88 


Increase. 


Length 
{feet). 
38,978 
166, 177 
463,209 


A  cre-feet . 

I  Length 

Number.  \  {feet). 

2  !  6,147 

94  8,557 

101  8, 255 


668,364 

Wood. 
4.11 


197 


22, 959 


Concrete.       Wood. 
20.06    


35S.  05 


Number. 


681 

31 

136 

551 


337.  99 

Number. 

99 

659 

31 

118 

543 


20.06 

Number. 

22" 

"""18"" 


1,498 


Number. 
532 


Depth 
{feet). 
51,474 


Miles. 


714 


5,062 


Horsepower. 
60, 373 


Cubic  yards. 
168, 588, 794 
10, 656, 971 

8, 787, 724 


,<>:i:;, 


2,073,073 


3,092, 
3,078, 


1,450 

I 


Number. 
499 


Depth 
{feet). 
49, 162 


Depth 

|  Number.  \     {feet). 


2,312 


Miles. 


3, 145 
650 


Miles. 
10 


124 
64 


Horsepower . 
60, 373 


Cubic  yards . 
159,876,598 
10, 175, 545 


198 


Horsepower. 


Cubic  yards . 
8, 712, 196 
481,426 
187,726 


178,652,141 


9,381,348 


2,001,420 

832, 736 

3,047,045 

3,015,375 


71,653 
56,348 
45,843 
63,517 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  Federal  reclamation  law  places  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  reclamation  work.  As  the 
instrument  for  the  execution  of  such  work  the  Secretary  has  organ- 
ized the  Reclamation  Service,  headed  by  the  director,  who  has  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  frequently  travels  to  the  projects  and 
proposed  works  in  the  field.  Ai  subordinate  headquarters  office  is 
maintained  at  Denver  in  charge  of  the  chief  engineer,  who,  with  two 
assistant  chief  engineers,  has  more  immediate  contact  with  all  the 
field  work.  In  the  Washington  office  are  conducted  those  operations 
that  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  Secretary,  Congress,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  those  involv- 
ing general  direction  and  administration  of  the  work. 
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At  Denver  there  is  a  force  of  technical  men  for  the  design  of  the 
principal  engineering  structures,  including  work  of  an  electrical  na- 
ture. That  is  the  headquarters  point  for  extensive  purchases  and  the 
chief  engineer  and  two  assistants  alternate  in  charge  of  the  office  and 
traveling  from  one  project  to  another  to  maintain  close  administra- 
tion and  give  prompt  advice  and  decision  on  engineering  and  other 
details. 

Each  project  is  in  administrative  charge  of  a  project  manager. 
The  project  force  includes  the  necessary  engineers,  clerical  help,  and 
operatives  such  as  gate  tenders,  ditch  riders,  and  water  masters  for 
the  work  of  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the  irrigation 
systems,  with  sufficient  common  and  skilled  labor  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

To  handle  the  large  number  of  contracts  and  other  legal  matters 
involved  in  the  work,  there  is  at  Washington  a  chief  counsel  and  at 
various  points  in  the  field  district  counsel,  constituting  a  legal  organi- 
zation. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Scope  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. — By  its  organic  act  (37  Stat., 
681)  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authorized  to  conduct  scientific  and 
technical  investigations  relating  to  the  mineral  industries,  including 
the  safety  and  health  of  workers,  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  the 
increase  of  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  resources.  In  addition,  the 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
charged  with  certain  executive  functions,  such  as  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  fuel  yard  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  (41  Stat.,  437)  regulating  the  leasing  of  phos- 
phate, coal,  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  and  sodium  lands  in  the  public  domain. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau  continued  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  such  activities  as  would  be  of  most  aid  to  the  mineral  indus- 
tries in  the  period  of  depression  and  readjustment  following  the  ab- 
normal activities  consequent  upon  the  war.  It  has  sought  to  indicate 
to  producers  of  minerals  and  manufacturers  of  mineral  products  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  reduce  production 
costs  in  order  to  meet  renewed  competition  from  abroad  and  the 
low  er  range  of  prices  in  domestic  markets.  Some  of  this  special  work 
related  to  new  methods  of  producing  mineral  substances,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  in  regard  to  new  sources  of  supply  of 
economic  minerals. 

The  bureau  has  continued  to  study  mine  hazards,  rescue  and  first- 
aid  training  for  miners,  health  and  safety  conditions  in  mines  and 
mining  communities,  explosives  and  equipment  used  in  mines,  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  producing,  transporting  and  using  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  and  the  development  of  processes  for  making  mineral 
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deposits  now  unworked  available  as  sources  of  supply.  In  the  course 
of  its  work  during  the  year  the  bureau  cooperated  with  the  War  De- 
partment, Navy  Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  with  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  with  various  State  and  private  organiza- 
tions. The  more  important  accomplishments  of  the  year  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Cooperative  agreements. — To  bring  about  the  most  effective  action 
with  State  agencies  seeking  the  improvement  of  efficiency  and  the 
lessening  of  accidents  in  the  mineral  industries,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
with  the  approval  #f  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  made  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  State  organizations  and  with  State  universities 
and  mining  schools.  During  the  year  investigations  were  conducted 
under  the  terms  of  cooperative  agreements  with  State  universities 
or  mining  schools,  and  State  commissions,  as  follows :  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. ;  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  and 
Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology;  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colo. ;  Engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  and  Illinois  Geological  Survey;  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. ; 
New  York  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  and  the  New  Jersey  In- 
terstate Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission ;  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio ;  the  State  of  Oklahoma ;  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology ;  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Utah ;  State  School 
of  Mines  of  the  Universit}^  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mine  experiment  and  mine-safety  stations. — The  bureau  has  13 
mining  experiment  stations,  10  mine  safety  cars,  and  10  mine  safety 
stations.  The  mining  experiment  stations  investigate  mining  and 
metallurgical  problems;  the  mine  safety  stations  and  cars  instruct 
miners  in  first-aid  and  rescue  methods,  and  in  giving  assistance 
after  mine  disasters.  The  mining  experiment  stations  are  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Urbana,  111.;  Rolla, 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Bartlesville,  Okla.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Golden,  Colo. ;  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  and 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  mine  rescue  or  mine  safety  stations  are  situated  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Vincennes,  Ind. ;  Nor- 
ton, Va.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  McAlester,  Okla.; 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  The  mine  safety  cars  have 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  Ironwood, 
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Mich.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Pittsburg,  Kans.; 
Raton,  N.  Mex.;  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.;  and  Reno,  Nev.  The  bureau 
also  maintains  lour  motor  rescue  trucks— one  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one 
a<    Birmingham,  Ala.,  one  at   Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  one  at  Seattle, 

Wash. 

Two  new  mining  experiment  stations  were  established  during  the 
year,  one  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  the  other  at  Rolla,  Mo. 

Mini  rescue  and  first-aid  training. — The  10  mine  rescue  cars  were 
busy  during  the  year  in  training  miners  in  mine  rescue  and  first  aid. 
Training  work  was  also  conducted  by  the  10  safety  stations  and  6 
rescue  trucks  of  the  bureau.  The  closing  of  many  mines  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  interfered  somewhat  with  training,  but  the 
total  number  of  men  trained  was  12,525,  the  largest  number  trained 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  bureau.  A  total  of  44,479  persons  visited 
the  mine  safety  cars  and  stations,  and  59,334  attended  the  lectures 
given  by  the  crews  of  the  mine  rescue  cars  and  stations.  An  exten- 
sive safety  campaign  was  started  in  Utah  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  mining  department.  An  international  first-aid  and  mine  rescue 
meet  was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  September  9-11,  1920. 

During  the  year  assistance  was  rendered  at  32  mine  accident-. 

Mining  statistics. — In  order  to  furnish  reliable  data  for  work  in 
lessening  the  accident  rate  in  the  mineral  industries,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  compiles  and  publishes  information  on  the  occupational  hazards 
in  (hose  industries,  especially  fatal  and  nonfatal  injuries  in  quarries, 
metal  mines,  and  metallurgical  plants.  The  statistical  reports  on 
<oal-mine  fatalities,  compiled  through  the  cooperation  of  State  mine 
inspectors,  appear  monthly ;  those  on  metal-mine,  quarry,  and  coke- 
oven  accidents  and  on  accidents  at  metallurgical  plants  are  issued 
a  n nually.  The  data  on  accidents  in  metal  mines,  quarries,  coke  ovens, 
and  metallurgical  plants,  except  blast-furnace  plants,  are  furnished 
voluntarily  by  the  operators,  as  the  United  States,  unlike  other  great 
mining  countries,  has  no  law  requiring  operators  to  report  mine  acci- 
dents to  the  National  Government. 

Safety  and  health  of  miners. — Most  of  the  bureau's  mining  engi- 
neers and  surgeons  in  the  West  have  concentrated  attention  on  the 
problems  of  dust  and  ventilation  in  metal  mines,  the  relation  of  rock 
J nst  to  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  effect  of  high  temperatures  and 
humidity  on  the  health  of  the  miners.  This  work  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  its  efforts  to  lessen  accidents 
the  bureau  distributes  to  individual  miners  illustrated  circulars  on 
dangerous  and  safe  mining  practices;  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
mine  fires;  and  it  also  tests  mining  equipment  for  permissibility  in 
different  types  of  mines.  The  bureau  also  takes,  exhibits,  and  dis- 
tributes for  exhibition  motion  pictures  of  underground  and  surface 
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mining  conditions,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies,  is 
supplying  pictures  of  general  interest  to  the  mining  public. 

War  Minerals  Relief  Commission. — By  section  5,  under  the  act 
of  March  2,  1919  (40  Stat.,  1272-1274),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  to  adjust  certain  net  losses  sustained  in  the  produc- 
tion, or  attempted  production,  as  a  result  of  Government  stimulation, 
of  manganese,  chrome,  pyrites,  and  tungsten  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  For  investigating  and  adjudicating  claims  filed  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  a  commission  comprising  three  members  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1919.  During  the  fiscal 
year  these  commissioners  tendered  their  resignations  and  on  June  6, 
Ira  E.  Robinson  was  appointed  sole  commissioner.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  conducts  the  accounting,  filing,  and  disbursing  work  of  the 
commission.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  had  passed 
on  1,150  claims  in  which  the  commission  had  made  recommendations; 
on  373  of  these  claims  awards  were  made  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $3,162,040. 

Explosives  regulation. — All  licensing  requirements  for  the  manu- 
facture, export,  and  import  of  explosives — these  requirements  having 
been  imposed  under  the  explosives  regulation  act  (40  Stat.,  385), 
approved  October  6,  1917 — were  abolished  by  the  joint  resolution 
approved  March  3,  1921,  which  suspended  the  operation  of  the  act. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  completed  the  work  of  distributing 
upward  of  36,000,000  pounds  of  T.  N.  T.,  black  blasting  powder,  and 
nitrostarch  explosives  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  the  War  Department  under  the  agreement  of  January  23,  1919. 
The  T.  N.  T.  was  largely  expended  by  the  Reclamation  Service, 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  National  Park  Service,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  public 
works. 

Tests  to  determine  best  and  safest  ways  for  the  industrial  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  picric  acid,  declared  surplus  by  the  War  Department, 
were  made  during  the  year. 

Mining  leases  on  Government  land. — The  bureau  prepared  operat- 
ing regulations  for  coal-mining  leases  on  the  public  domain  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.,  437),  these 
regulations  being  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bureau  also  prepared  tentative  regulations  for  phosphate,  oil 
shale,  and  sodium  leases.  Drilling  and  producing  operations  on  oil 
and  gas  lands  on  the  public  domain,  and  the  computing  of  royalties 
due  the  Government  under  the  leasing  act  were  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  bureau.  Operating  regulations  were  drafted,  and 
a  manual  for  instructing  operators  on  plans  for  conducting  work  on 
leases  was  prepared. 
72422 21 8 
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vey  0f  crudt  petroleum  m  tht  United  States. — The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  crude  oils 
produced  in  the  eastern  and  Rocky  Mountain  fields  and  is  completing 
similar  work  for  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  and  north  Texas  fields.  This 
survey  is  of  importance  because  the  analyses  made,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  close  agreement  with  refining  practice,  are  comparable  with 
one  another,  thus  enabling  the  value  of  any  oil  to  be  fairly  judged. 
Many  analyses  of  petroleum  have  been  made  in  the  past,  but  differ- 
ences  in  analytical  methods  used  by  analysts  have  made  difficult  the 
exact  comparison  of  oils  from  different  fields. 

Reduction  of  milling  losses  in  Wisconsin  zinc  district. — Operators 
in  the  Wisconsin  zinc  district  have  been  losing  in  the  tailings  from 
their  mills  as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  zinc  content  of 
the  ore  they  mined.  Through  a  detailed  study  of  milling  practice  in 
that  district,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  able  to  show  that  this 
loss  may  be  largely  prevented  by  simple  changes  in  the  flow  sheets  of 
the  mills  and  the  use  of  more  suitable  equipment, 

Helium  research. — Under  the  authority  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Helium  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  conducted  technical  work  relat- 
ing to  the  production  of  helium,  with  particular  reference  to  methods 
for  separating  helium  from  natural  gas  by  progressive,  selective 
liquefication,  the  examination  of  known  and  probable  areas  contain- 
ing helium-bearing  natural  gas.  and  the  storage  and  repurification 
of  helium.  Operations  at  the  experimental  helium  plant  (JefTeries- 
Norton  process)  at  Petrolia,  Tex.,  were  temporarily  discontinued  un- 
til further  fundamental  data  required  for  more  efficient  operation 
could  be  obtained.  The  work  on  helium  storage  has  narrowed  to  tests 
of  the  practicability  of  storage  in  mine  workings.  A  chamber  for 
such  storage  was  prepared  in  the  bureau's  experimental  coal  mine, 
where  work  is  still  in  progress.  The  field  investigations  of  possible 
supplies  of  helium  were  completed  during  the  year.  Results  show7 
that  this  country  contains  the  largest  supply  of  helium-bearing 
natural  gas  in  the  world. 

For  investigating  gases  and  liquids  at  lowT  temperatures  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  separating  helium  from  natural  gas,  a  cryogenic  or 
low-temperature  laboratory  has  been  established  in  the  Interior 
Building  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  laboratory  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  May  21,  1921,  by  Madame  Curie. 

Govt  rnmt  nt  fuel  yard. — The  Government  fuel  yard,  for  supplying 
fuel  to  Government  institutions  (except  the  navy  yard)  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  District  of  Columbia.  wTas  established  by  Congress  as  an 
outcome  of  conditions  during  the  fuel  shortage  of  1917-18. 

During  the  year  the  fuel  yard  again  demonstrated  its  merits  as  a 
centralized  purchase  and  distributing  organization.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  charge 
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of  the  yard.  The  total  amount  of  coal  consumed  annually  in  the 
District  amounts  to  about  275,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  distribut- 
ing points  are  about  800.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  total  amount  of 
coal  handled  was  269,180  gross  tons,  of  which  79,816  tons  were  de- 
livered from  railroad  cars  and  189,364  tons  were  delivered  from  the 
yard.  The  total  value  (selling  price)  of  the  coal  handled  was  $2,- 
477,386,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  yard  operations  was  28.5 
cents. 

Because  of  published  charges  that  the  fuel  yard  accounts  were 
being  kept  inaccurately,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  requested  to 
examine  the  }^ard  methods  of  cost  accounting.  In  its  report  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  stated  that  in  its  opinion  the  accounts  kept  are 
complete  and  comprehensive  and  reflect  the  total  expenses  that  may 
regularly  be  added  to  the  prime  cost  of  fuel  in  fixing  the  selling  price. 

Classification  of  coal  shipments  according  to  analysis. — In  order 
to  start  a  scientific  classification  of  coal  to  supersede  the  arbitrary 
classification  into  "  pools,"  made  by  coal  exchanges  to  meet  a  war-time 
emergency,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  entered  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  three  of  the  seaboard  coal  exchanges  through  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coal  for  export  is  handled.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, it  is  proposed  to  establish  definite  analytical  limits  for 
"  pools,"  or  classes  of  coal,  as  to  heating  value  and  impurities,  and 
to  classify  the  coal  received  from  various  mines  of  an  exchange  into 
the  proper  pool  according  to  the  quality  of  coal  receive'd,  as  deter- 
mined by  systematic  sampling  and  analysis. 

Administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. — The  work  of  the  bureau 
is  divided  between  two  branches — the  investigations  branch  and  the 
operations  branch. 

The  investigations  branch,  in  charge  of  the  assistant  director, 
consists  of  the  technical  divisions  and  the  division  of  mining  experi- 
ment stations.  The  technical  divisions  include  the  division  of  min- 
eral technology,  fuels  division,  mining  division,  and  division  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  These  divisions  conduct  research  in 
their  respective  fields  and  assign  problems  for  investigation  at  the 
various  mining  experiment  stations,  The  experiment  stations  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  stations  and  the  assistant 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  oversees  the  administrative  work  of  the 
stations  and  coordinates  work  on  problems  assigned  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  technical  divisions,  thus  preventing  duplication  of  effort. 

The  operations  branch,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  assistant  to  the 
director,  includes  the  division  of  office  administration,  the  division 
of  education  and  information,  the  Government  fuel  yards,  the  divi- 
sion of  mine-rescue  cars  and  stations,  and  the  division  of  explosives. 
Matters  of  routine  office  administration  are  in  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  chief  clerk;  the  other  divisions  are  each  in  charge  of  an  en- 
gineer. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  the  mining  division  continued  investiga- 
tions m  behalf  of  efficiency  and  safety  in  both  coal  mining  and  metal 
mining,  and  prepared  regulations  for  leasing  Government  coal  lands. 
The  fuel  division  made  special  investigations  on  the  utilization  of 
lignite  and  coke  as  fuels,  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
fuels  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  and  the  improvement  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  for  mines.  The  division  of 
mineral  technology  continued  investigations  on  alloy  steels,  on  the 
rare  metals,  on  nonmetals,  and  on  radium  and  radio-active  substances. 
The  metallurgical  division  continued  investigations  bearing  on  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  treatment  of 
ores.  The  petroleum  division  carried  on  work  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  gas  in  industrial  and  domestic  use;  to  the 
leasing  of*  oil  lands;  to  the  protection  of  oil  and  gas  sands  in  various 
fields;  and  to  efficiency  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  use  of 
pel  roleum. 

Petrdleym  experiment  station. — The  station  at  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
investigated  problems  of  the  petroleum  and  natural-gas  industries, 
advised  and  assisted  producers  in  meeting  difficulties  in  drilling  and 
developing  wells,  and  studied  losses  of  oil  by  evaporation  in  storage. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  underground  conditions  in  the  Hewitt 
field,  Oklahoma,  was  completed,  as  was  the  field  work  for  a  similar 
investigation  of  the  Deaner  field,  Oklahoma.  A  study  of  the  re- 
covery  of  gasoline  from  still  vapors  at  refineries  was  also  completed. 
Problems  in  the  refining  of  crudes  are  being  investigated  by  means 
of  an  experimental  refinery  now  in  operation  at  the  station.  A 
met  hod  for  improving  the  quality  of  natural-gas  gasoline  was  de- 
vised. 

Pacific  experiment  station. — During  the  year  the  station  at  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  completed  an  investigation  of  the  metallurgy  of  quick- 
silver, which  had  been  in  progress  several  years,  and  completed  a  co- 
operative investigation  on  the  technology  of  caustic  magnesia,  with 
a  \  lew  to  extending  the  utilization  of  magnesites  from  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  oxychloride  cement.  Another  problem 
investigated  during  the  year  was  the  purification  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate solutions  obtained  in  reaching  low-grade  copper  ores,  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  obtaining,  by  electrolysis,  of  high-grade  copper 
instead  of  low-grade  which  must  be  smelted  and  refined. 

Southern  experiment  station. — The  Southern  mining  experiment 
station  was  established  during  the  year.  For  administrative  con- 
venience the  offices  of  the  station  superintendent,  who  also  acts  as 
district  mining  engineer,  are  at  Birmingham.  The  laboratories  are 
housed  in  a  wing  0f  the  engineering  building  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa.  During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  yea'- 
equipment  for  the  offices  and  laboratories  was  installed;  experimental 
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work  had  not  begun  at  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  principal 
problems  assigned  this  station  is  a  detailed  economic  study  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  district,  from  the  ore  in  the  ground  to 
the  finished  product,  with  especial  regard  to  methods  of  beneficiating 
low-grade  siliceous  ores  and  smelting  them  in  the  blast  furnace. 
Other  investigations  will  deal  with  minerals  suitable  for  fillers,  the 
utilization  of  Alabama  graphite  as  a  lubricant,  and  the  physical 
properties  of  blast-furnace  coke. 

Ceramic  experiment  station. — The  Ceramic  station,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio,  completed  an  investigation  of  all  known  deposits  of 
white  clays  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  studied  the  physical  prop- 
erties and  pottery-making  values  of  American  kaolins  as  compared 
to  the  best  English  kaolins,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  using 
domestic  dolomite  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  magnesite  in  refractory 
brick,  tested  the  durability  of  different  fire  brick,  and  investigated 
the  possibility  of  substituting  dolomite  for  magnesite  in  making 
oxychloride  cements. 

Alaska  experiment  station. — The  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  station  con- 
ducted tests  of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  field,  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing cheaper  fuel  for  the  Fairbanks  district,  investigated  methods  and 
costs  of  placer  mining,  and  completed  work  on  methods  of  increasing 
the  recovery  of  gold  from  black  sands  in  placer  boxes. 

North  Central  experiment  station. — At  the  Minneapolis  station 
work  on  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  with  reference  to  mining  methods 
and  reserves  of  low-grade  ore  was  continued,  samples  of  low-grade 
ore  being  subjected  to  milling  tests,  and  the  experimental  blast  fur- 
nace, built  last  year,  was  used  for  studying  blast-furnace  operation 
as  related  to  the  smelting  of  low-grade  manganese  ore  and  the  flow 
of  gas  and  stock  in  blast  furnaces.  A  study  of  the  heat  treatment 
of  rock-drill  steels,  begun  during  the  preceeding  year,  was  continued 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Pittsburgh  experiment  station. — The  work  of  the  station  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  comprised  tests  of  explosives  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  use  in  mines  and  quarries,  tests  of  the  inflammability  of 
coal  dust,  sampling  and  analysis  of  coals,  tests  of  fuels,  coal-mining 
investigations,  tests  of  mine  equipment,  and  work  relating  to  mine 
rescue  and  safety.  During  the  year  32  explosives  were  added  to  the 
active  list  of  explosives  permissible  for  use  in  dusty  and  gaseous  coal 
mines,  and  55  were  transferred  to  the  inactive  list.  On  June  30, 1921, 
the  active  list  contained  the  names  of  156  explosives.  Work  to 
demonstrate  the  applicability  of  surplus  military  explosives  to  in- 
dustrial uses  continued,  especial  attention  being  given  to  picric  acid. 
Investigations  of  mine  equipment  included  tests  of  electric  motors, 
mine  lamps,  and  shot-firing  machines  for  permissibility.  Tentative 
safety  codes  to  govern  the  installation  of  electrical  equipment  in  both 
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coa]  and  metal  mines  were  prepared,  as  was  a  code  covering  the 
various  phases  of  mechanical  protection  in  and  about  mines. 

The  work  on  fuels  included  two  series  of  cooperative  tests,  at  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  to  determine  the  thermal  efficiency,  thermal 
losses,  and  disposal  of  ash  in  burning  powdered  coal.  The  tests 
proved  extremely  valuable  by  furnishing  reliable  and  instructive 
data.  (  Mher  work  on  the  utilization  of  fuel  included  tests  of  a  Scotch 
marine  boiler,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
tests  of  house-heating  boilers,  and  further  work  on  the  use  of  oil  in 
removing  impurities  from  pulverized  coal.  Chemical  investigations 
relating  to  fuels  or  to  mining  included  a  survey,  which  was  com- 
pleted, of  the  fusibility  of  ash  from  western  coals,  the  corrosion  of 
iron  and  steel  by  acid  water  from  coal  mines,  routine  analyses  of 
coals  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  further  work  on 
the  development  of  gas  masks  for  fighting  fires,  the  use  of  stenches 
for  detecting  leaks  of  gases  at  industrial  plants  or  for  giving  warning 
to  miners  in  mines  equipped  with  compressed-air  machines,  and  the 
removal  of  noxious  gases  from  tunnels,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  exhaust  gases  of  automobile  motors.  For  the  last  investigation 
an  experimental  tunnel  in  the  bureau's  experimental  mine  at  Bruce- 
ton,  Pa.,  is  being  used. 

Work  on  petroleum  included  the  development  of  apparatus  and 
procedure  for  making  analytical  distillations,  and  continuation  of  the 
survey  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  crude  oil  from 
producing  fields  in  the  United  States. 

Investigations  of  the  metallurgjr  of  aluminum  and  its  light  alloys, 
especially  in  connection  with  foundry  practice,  continued  through  the 
year. 

Rare  and  precious  metals  experiment  station. — In  July,  1920,  the 
rare  metals  station  was  transferred  from  Golden,  Colo.,  to  Reno, 
Nev.,  and  investigations  relating  to  precious  metals  were  added  to 
the  program  of  work,  which  is  in  cooperation  with  the  MacKay 
school  of  mines  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  The  building  occupied 
by  the  station  stands  on  the  university  campus,  and  was  erected  by 
the  State.  In  the  investigation  of  radium  and  radioactive  substances, 
work  on  (he  determination  of  the  spectrum  of  radium  emanation  con- 
tinued :  and  a  method  for  simplifying  the  collection  of  radium  ema- 
nation from  radium  salts  was  devised.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Colorado,  a  detailed  survey  of  the  low-grade,  complex,  sulphide 
ores  of  that  State  was  completed.  Work  on  methods  of  assaying  rare 
metals  was  continued,  and  a  report  on  the  assaying  of  platinum  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mississippi  Valh  y  experiment  station. — The  Mississippi  Valley  ex- 
periment station  has  its  headquarters  for  field  work  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ami  it-  laboratories  at  Rolla,  Mo.     This  station  is  cooperating  with 
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the  North  Central  (Minneapolis)  station  in  an  investigation  of  drill 
steels,  is  working  on  various  problems  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  zinc  ores,  and  is  investigating  underground  loading  devices  in 
metal  mines.  The  work  on  drill  steels  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
using  smaller  changes  of  gage  between  different  lengths  of  steel, 
with  a  resulting  decrease  in  drilling  costs.  The  work  on  zinc  ores 
resulted  in  the  development  of  two  methods  for  effecting  a  cleaner 
separation  of  zinc  blende  and  fluorspar.  Plans  have  been  formulated 
for  an  extensive  investigation  of  methods  for  the  electrothermic 
metallurgy  of  zinc,  and  a  method  has  been  devised  for  briqueting 
residual  concentrate  from  zinc  retorts,  thereby  increasing  the  re- 
covery of  zinc  and  greatly  lessening  the  wear  of  retorts.  Losses  of 
fine  particles  of  ore  in  the  tailings  from  zinc  mills  in  the  Wisconsin 
district  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  great  reduction  by  the  use 
of  suitable  equipment. 

Intermountain  experiment  station. — The  station  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  in  cooperation  with  the  metallurgical  research  department  of 
the  Utah  School  of  Mines,  continued  investigations  of  methods  of 
profitably  treating  low-grade  and  complex  ores  of  the  State  of  Utah 
and  the  intermountain  region,  conducted  cooperative  experiments  on 
the  recovery  of  petroleum  from  oil  shales,  and  developed  standard 
methods  of  assaying  shales  for  oil  yield.  The  testing  of  low-grade 
and  complex  ores  by  the  volatilization  process  continued  one  of  the 
major  problems,  volatilization  experiments  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  various  mining  companies.  Much  experimental  work 
on  ore-dressing  problems  of  low-grade  ores  was  done. 

Northwest  experiment  station. — The  station  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Washington,  investigated  coal- 
washing  methods,  chemical  problems  of  flotation,  electrometallurgy 
of  iron  and  antimony,  and  ceramic  tests  of  clays.  The  coal-washing 
investigations  included  screening,  float-and-sink  tests,  and  washing  in 
the  laboratory;  they  showed  that  great  savings  could  be  made  at 
washing  plants  by  changing  flow  sheets  and  using  more  suitable 
equipment.  In  cooperation  with  the  ceramic  department  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  the  State  Geological  Survey  the  sta- 
tion made  a  complete  survey  of  the  clays  of  the  State.  This  survey 
showed  that  the  State  contained  almost  every  variety  of  clay. 

jSouthvjest  experiment  station. — The  principal  work  of  the  station 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  continued  to  be  the  leaching  of  copper  ores.  In- 
vestigations of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  leaching  were 
made  in  cooperation  with  copper  companies  of  the  State.  Gravity 
concentration  and  dry  concentration  of  ores  were  investigated. 

Central  experiment  station. — In  cooperation  with  the  mining  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  station  at  Urbana,  111., 
continued  investigations  of  coal-washery  practice  in  the  Middle  West. 
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the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  forms  of  sulphur  in  coal,  and 
the  use  of  middle  western  coal  as  generator  fuel  in  the  manufacture 
of  water  gas. 

Ithaca  office. — The  chief  work  of  the  office  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  related 
to  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  special  steels  alloyed  with  molyb- 
denum and  cerium,  and  the  completion  of  a  bulletin  covering  eight 
years  of  research  work  on  electric  brass  furnaces. 

Dallas  office. — The  office  at  Dallas,  Texas,  conducts  investigative 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  petroleum  engineer,  who  also  acts  as 
deputy  oil  and  gas  supervisor  for  Louisiana.  The  investigations  of 
the  year  included  the  underground  conditions,  present  wastes,  and 
future  resources  of  the  Monroe,  La.,  gas  field ;  development  problems 
in  the  Burkburnett  field,  Texas;  and  water  conditions  in  a  part  of  the 
Corsicana  field,  Texas. 

San  Francisco  office. — The  work  of  the  office  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  related  chiefly  to  the  development  of  a  process  for  cracking 
heavy  oils  and  tars  and  the  administration  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands  in  California. 

Moscow  office. — In  cooperation  with  the  Idaho  School  of  Mines 
and  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  work  on  ore-dressing 
methods  was  continued  at  Moscow.  The  work  related  mainly  to  the 
large-scale  testing  of  differential  flotation  for  increasing  the  recov- 
eries at  Idaho  mills. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

Again  travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  this  department  has  exceeded  all  preceding  records,  amount- 
ing to  the  tremendous  total  of  1,171,797  persons,  or  113,342  persons 
more  than  that  of  last'  year.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  that  travel  in 
1916  amounted  to  356,097,  in  1917  to  488,268,  in  1918  to  451,661,  in 
1919  to  755,325,  in  1920  to  1,058,455,  and  this  year  to  1,171,797  per- 
sons it  is  obvious  that  the  national  parks  are  perhaps  the  most  popular 
institutions  fostered  and  developed  by  the  National  Government  to- 
day. The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  the  travel 
during  the  present  season  as  distributed  among  the  various  national 
parks  and  monuments: 

l  i8itora  to  national  parks  and  monuments,  season  1921. 

VT  .         .  Number  of 

Name  Of  park.  visitors. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark       130,968 

Yellowstone.   Wyo      81,651 

Sequoia,  Calif 28,  263 

Xbsemite,  Calif    91  513 

General  Grant,  Calif 30  312 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash of)' 77  1 
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Number  of 
Name  of  park.  visitors. 

Crater  Lake,  Oreg 28,  617 

Wind  Cave.  S.  Dak 28,330 

Piatt,  Okla 60,  000 

Sullys  Hill,  N.  Dak 9,100 

Mesa  Verde,  Colo 3,  003 

Glacier,  Mont v - 19,  736 

Rocky  Mountain,  Coin 273,737 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii 16,071 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif 10,000 

Mount  McKinley.  Alaska No  record. 

Grand  Canyon.  Ariz 67,487 

Lafayette,  Me 69,  836 

Zion,  Utah 2,  937 

Total 1,  007,  336 

Name  of  monument. 

Capulin  Mountain.  N.  Mex 3,000 

Casa  Grande.  Ariz 6,296 

Colorado,  Colo ___ 5,  500 

Devils  Tower,  Wyo 7.  000 

El  Morro.  N.  Mex 3,000 

Montezuma  Castle,  Ariz 4,500 

Muir  Woods.  Calif 87,400 

Navajo,  Ariz . 65 

Papago  Saguaro.  Ariz 3,000 

Petrified  Forest,  Ariz 32,700 

Scotts  Bluff.   Nebr i_ 6,000 

Tumacacori.  Ariz 5,  000 

Verendrye,  N.  Dak 1,000 

Total 164,461 

Grand  total 1, 171,  797 

A  very  significant  observation  may  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  year's  travel  to  the  parks.  Last  year  train  travel  amounted  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  visitors,  the  balance  coming 
in  their  own  motor  cars.  An  analysis  of  this  year's  travel  indicates 
that  train  travel  has  decreased  below  that  of  last  year,  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  high  railroad  tariffs,  while  motor  travel  increased  far  be- 
yond last  year's  figures.  It  may" be  predicted  with  assurance,  there- 
fore, that  as  soon  as  railroad  transportation  charges  are  lowered  even 
this  year's  large  travel  figures  to  the  parks  will  be  considerably 
enlarged. 

I  believe  this  unprecedented  travel  to  the  national  parks  in  times 
of  serious  economic  disturbances  and  readjustments  incident  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  carries  with  it  a  very  illuminating  fact — 
namely,  that  the  parks  are  stabilizing  and  inspiring  influences  in 
times  of  national  restlessness.  As  travel  is  based  solely  on  the  en- 
joyment of  scenes  is  it  any  wonder  Americans  are  travel  loving? 
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For  years  it  has  been  pointed  out  thai  the  supreme  natural  exhibits 
of  the  world  were  the  areas  reserved  by  Congress  as  national  parks 
for  the  people.  Yellowstone  had  long  been  a  household  word,  a  re- 
gion of  matchless  beauty  indelibly  associated  with  geysers  and  other 
hot  water  manifestations,  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  streams  But  the 
other  national  parks  were  not  so  well  known. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  took  the  World  War  to  impress  the 
country  with  a  realization  of  its  great  scenic  treasures.  European 
ports  were  closed  to  pleasure  travel,  not  only  during  the  Avar  itself 
!,ut  for  a  period  ;i  Iter  its  cessation,  but  when  the  conflict  was  success- 
fully ended  and  the  time  had  come  for  recreation  tired  minds  turned 
to  the  national  parks.  At  once  park  travel  leaped  to  unprecedented 
figures;  our  tourist  facilities  were  overwhelmed,  but  still  the  crowds 
came.  Returning  to  their  homes  they  spread  the  glories  of  the  parks 
far  and  wide:  they  inspired  others  with  the  desire  to  see  these  won- 
derful places.  Not  alone  now  is  the  Yellowstone  a  household  word, 
hut  the  vocabulary  has  been  enlarged  to  include  all  of  the  parks.  As 
a  Nation  we  have  learned  that  the  most  remarkable  tree  growth  of 
the  whole  world  has  been  preserved  in  the  Sequoia's  Giant  Forest; 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  defies  verbal  description; 
that  the  Mesa  Verde  contains  cliff  dwellings  of  vanished  communi- 
ties whose  virile  fighting  race  has  left  no  trace  of  history;  that  the 
glacier-covered  snow  peak  of  Mount  Rainier  can  not  be  matched  for 
supreme  majesty;  that  the  turbulent  living  fires  of  the  crater  of 
K  i la uea  give  the  beholder  an  insight  into  the  tremendous  working 
forces  of  nature.  Our  people  have  learned  this.  What  need  there- 
fore to  travel  to  foreign  countries  when  our  own  holds  such  natural 
treasures. 

That  our  parks  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  those  worth-while 
things  in  national  life  that  make  for  better  citizens  is  obvious,  for 
they  provide  clean,  healthful  diversion,  recreation,  and  enjoyment. 
The  exodus  to  the  parks  from  the  workshops  and  farms,  the  cities 
and  towns,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  as  indicated  by 
"in-  travel  figures,  verifies  this  conclusively.  I,  myself,  inspected  five 
of  the  Larger  national  parks,  including  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone, 
this  summer  and  saw  the  thousands  of  joyful,  enthusiastic,  and 
healthy  Americans  touring  and  camping  out  in  their  open  areas, 
fully  testifying  to  the  forethought  of  those  Congresses  who  set  these 
areas  aside  as  public  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  for  their  benefit. 

TJu  area  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments. — The  total  area  of 
tne  1:'  national  parks  is  10,859  square  miles,  or  6,949,760  acres,  and 
tin'  area  of  the  24  national  monuments  is  1,815  square  miles,  or  1,161,- 
600  acres,  a  property  valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars.  There  is 
one  national  park  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  one  in  Alaska.  Only 
<>ne  national  park,  the  Lafayette,  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi.     Two 
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of  the  monuments  are  located  in  Alaska,  while  the  others  are  located 
in  the  United  States  proper,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  parks. — The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  19  national  parks  and  24  national  monuments  has 
not  been  large.  This  past  year  the  appropriations  for  the  entire 
National  Park  Service  amounted  to  $1,402,200.  Of  this  amount,  how- 
ever, $315,000  was  primarily  for  new  road  projects,  leaving  about 
$1,087,000  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  parks.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  considerable  revenues  are  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  parks,  which  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$396,928.27,  and  this  year  will  exceed  that  figure  considerably. 

Gifts  to  the  national  park  and  monument  system. — The  public 
interest  in  the  national  parks  is  also  exemplified  in  ways  other  than 
by  personal  visits.  One  very  gratifying  feature  is  the  gifts  that  are 
annually  made  by  public-spirited  citizens  or  organizations  to  the 
various  parks.  For  instance,  during  the  past  year  a  square  mile  of 
land  within  the  heart  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  up  to  then  in 
private  hands  and  affording  all  the  dangers  attending  the  possible 
exploitation  of  a  large  piece  of  property  in  the  heart  of  a  national 
park,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $55,000  through  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  a  number  of  public-spirited  and  generous  citizens, 
warmly  encouraged  by  a  substantial  contribution  from  the  society's 
funds,  furnishing  the  amount  needed.  A  noteworthy  incident  of  this 
particular  purchase  was  the  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Tulare  County,  Calif.,  in  contributing  $10,000  to  apply  to  ftiis  fund 
to  be  raised  by  a  special  tax  levy.  Such  whole-hearted  action  as  this 
is  gratifying  to  say  the  least  and  emphasizes  the  interest  of  com- 
munities in  the  national  parks  near  which  they  are  situated.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  various  owners  of  private  land 
through  which  some  of  the  main  roads  in  that  park  run  transferred 
by  deed  of  gift  to  the  United  States  rights  of  way  covering  these 
roads.  In  that  park,  also,  the  Women's  Club  of  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
deeded  a  valuable  lot  in  that  town  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
use  as  an  administrative  site.  As  this  lot  is  outside  of  the  park  area, 
congressional  sanction  to  its  acceptance  will  have  to  be  secured.  In 
the  Lafayette  National  Park  donations  of  land  continue  from  year 
to  year  to  be  added  to  the  park,  which,  by  the  way,  is  composed  in 
its  entirety  of  land  similarly  donated.  In  the  Southwest  contributions 
from  local  organizations  permitted  much-needed  repairs  to  be  made 
to  the  old  Tumacacori  Mission,  near  Nogales  and  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Other  contributions  were  made,  all  of  which  could  be  accepted  by  me 
under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  accept  rights  of  way  over  patented  lands  or  other 
lands,  buildings,  or  other  property  within  the  various  national  parks 
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and  monuments  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system. 

Attempts  to  utilize  the  parks  for  commercial  purposes. — During 
the  pas!  two  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  some  of 
the  national  parks  for  power  and  irrigation  purposes.  Irrigation 
interests  were  particularly  insistent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  portions 
of  tlif  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  irrigation,  primarily  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  Falls  River  Basin.  Measures  were  intro- 
duced  in  Congress  to  permit  these  purposes.  In  reporting  to  the 
( Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  on  Senate 
bills  ^74  and  275  for  the  damming  of  Yellowstone  Lake  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  I  reported  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  the  measure.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  Congress  to  permit  private  interests  to  develop  commercial 
projects  within  national  parks.  I  said  "  if  cases  be  found  where  it 
is  necessary  and  advisable  in  the  public  interest  to  develop  power  and 
irrigation  possibilities  in  national  parks,  and  it  can  be  done  without 
interference  with  the  purposes  of  their  creation,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  only  be  permitted  to  be  done,  whether  through  the  use 
of  private  or  public  funds,  on  specific  authorization  by  Congress,  the 
works  to  be  constructed  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government." 

An  act  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  parks  was  passed  when 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1920,  amended  the  Federal  power 
act  of  June  10,  1920,  permitting  water  power  development  in  the 
national  parks  and  monuments,  by  withdrawing  the  application  of 
thai  act  to  existing  national  parks  and  monuments. 

A  truly  national  highway  system. — Widespread  interest  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  few  years  in  the  construction  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Congress  has  recognized  and  stimu- 
lated this  interest,  and  through  large  appropriations  expendable  in 
reoperation  with  the  various  States,  a  well-planned  system  of  high- 
ways is  being  constructed.  The  importance  of  a  well-studied  national 
highway  system  from  a  standpoint  both  of  well-built  feeders  to  the 
entrances  of  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments  and  of  ade- 
quate roadways  for  the  accommodation  of  the  touring  public  within 
their  borders  is  evident.  The  tremendous  increase  in  motor  travel 
to  the  parks  of  record  during  the  recent  years  presents  an  especially 
strong  argument  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  strong 
voice  in  the  final  say  as  to  where  important  trunk  lines  that  serve 
interstate  motor  travel  should  be  located  and  to  the  location  of  roads 
U)  and  within  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments  to  comple- 
]nvU{  this  national  system.  It  is  true  Congress  has  made  a  start 
toward  developing  several  new  road  projects  in  the  parks,  such  as 
the  Transmountain  road  in  Glacier  Park,  the  new  Carbon  River  road 
in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  and  the  new  Middle  Fork  road  leading  into 
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the  Giant  Forest,  Sequoia  Park,  but  the  development  of  park  roads 
should  be  carried  forward  on  an  equal  scale  with  the  development 
outside.  The  parks  are  the  lodestones  of  travel  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  unless  roads  inside  the  parks  matching  those  traversed 
up  to  the  park  gates  are  provided  our  park  visitors  will  be  disap- 
pointed and  park  travel  will  eventually  suffer. 

Interpark  motor  travel. — The  interesting  feature  of  park  travel  is 
the  annual  large  increase  of  private  motor  travel  over  that  by  all 
other  means  of  transportation.  Furthermore,  the  motorist  seems 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  one  but  must  take  in  two  or  three. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  wind-shield  stickers  are  to  be  seen 
on  individual  cars,  attesting  to  a  visit  to  that  number  of  parks. 
While  some  of  these  travelers  like  the  comforts  of  hotels  at  the  close 
of  the  day  and  usually  arrange  their  schedules  accordingly,  the  ma- 
jority prefer  to  camp  out  in  the  open,  and  it  is  these  who  are  met  on 
the  road  with  the  whole  family  tucked  inside  the  car,  with  tent  and 
camp  equipment  piled  high  on  the  running  boards  or  carried  in  neat 
trailers  fastened  on  behind.  This,  to  me,  is  the  most  wholesome  aspect 
of  our  national  park  popularity.  In  the  free  camp  grounds  in  the 
parks  sanitary  facilities,  firewood,  and  pure  water  are  supplied.  In 
the  Yellowstone,  in  the  public  camp  grounds  at  Old  Faithful,  and 
at  Canyon,  combined  ranger  stations  and  community  houses  were 
constructed  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  which  contain  a  large  social 
hall  with  immense  stone  fireplaces  in  each  one  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  these  campers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  the  tremendous  local  interest  in  west- 
ern towns  and  villages  on  the  lines  of  national  park  travel  in  supply- 
ing camping  accommodations  for  this  type  of  visitor.  This  often- 
times extends  to  elaborate  camping  grounds  generously  provided 
with  electric  heating  and  cooking  facilities  and  other  conveniences. 

Park-to-park  highway. — In  1920  the  National  Park-to-Park  High- 
way, which  touches  in  one  great  circle  the  major  national  parks 
of  the  West,  was  designated,  over  which  one  may  travel  from  park 
to  park  without  a  break  except  in  such  instances  where  no  through 
roads  have  been  provided.  It  is  hoped  that  the  various  States 
through  which  sections  of  this  highway  pass  will  include  them  in 
their  plans  for  early  improvement  under  cooperative  arrangements 
for  Federal  aid. 

Hiking  trips  in  the  parks. — During  the  past  year  particular  effort 
was  made  by  the  Park  Service  to  stimulate  foot  travel  in  the  parks — 
hiking,  as  it  is  popularly  called — by  the  establishment  of  walking 
trips  on  definite  itineraries.  The  suggested  trips  were  taken  up  en- 
thusiastically. It  has  been  apparent  that  too  many  of  our  visitors 
travel  on  too  restricted  a  schedule,  thereby  missing  greater  oppor- 
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tunities  for  seeing  portions  of  the  parks  which  an  extra  day  or  two 
would  bring  them.  1 1'  they  come  by  train  they  enter  the  park  one 
(|;IX  and  leave  after  they  have  followed  an  advertised  motor  trip;  if 
they  Come  in  their  own  motors,  a-  the  great  majority  do.  they  motor 
from  on.-  camping  place  to  another,  taking  in  the  sights  along  the 
road  or  staying  in  one  assigned  camping  place,  but  rarely  getting  far 
away  from  their  car-.  And  yet  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  one 
surrounded  with  so  many  opportunities  for  seeing  wonderful  scenes 
I,,  which  a  comparatively  short  hike  would  take  them.  In  fact  in 
the  hiking  and  horseback  trips  in  the  parks  lies  the  greatest  charm  of 
a  \  .nation.  Trails  now  constructed  are  so  located  and  built  as  to 
give  the  traveler  the  best  scenery  with  the  least  effort  without  defac- 
ing  the  topography  or  detracting  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  More  trails  are  needed  in  all  the 
parks,  and.  in  fact,  in  national  park  development  consideration  is 
always  given  to  what  parts  of  the  park  can  be  better  served  by  trail 
than  by  road.  Comprehensive  studies  are  being  made  by  the  engi- 
neering forces  of  the  service  in  planning  trails  that  will  properly 
supplement  the  road  systems  and  permit  their  fullest  utilization  and 
enjoyment  of  the  park  by  the  public. 

Xational  park  development  in  foreign  countries. — As  the  first  step 
in  our  national  conservation  of  scenic  resources,  Hot  Springs  was 
reserved  in  1832  in  order  to  preserve  the  beneficent  hot  waters  gush- 
ing from  the  earth  for  the  use  of  all  of  the  people,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  definite  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  area  as  a  national 
park  in  1872,  so  the  United  States  may  well  be  considered  the  pioneer 
in  the  national  park  movement.  Since  that  time  our  national  park 
system  has  been  enlarged  to  19  in  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  national  policy  in  the  setting 
aside  of  supreme  scenic  areas  has  been  emulated  in  foreign  countries 
by  the  creation  there  of  national  reservations.  In  fact  there  is  no 
country  of  importance  that  has  not  taken  some  steps  toward  this 
end.  and  many  have  sent  representatives  to  inspect  our  system.  This 
summer  a  representative  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  spent 
months  touring  our  major  parks,  studying  their  characteristics  and 
administration  on  the  ground  with  a  view  to  similar  developments  in 
Japan.  Sweden  already  has  10  national  parks.  Switzerland  has  one 
large  rial  tonal  park  which  is  now  famous.  The  excellent  national  parks 
of  Canada  and  Australia  already  are  well  known.  In  South  America 
the  Argentine  Government  has  taken  particular  pride  in  its  develop- 
ment of  the  L'Iguazu  National  Park,  which  contains  as  its  chief 
scenic  attraction  the  largest  falls  in  that  country.  And  so  the  list 
may  he  expanded.  In  Greece  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  has 
established  a  section  of  touring  and  exposition,  among  whose  duties 
lies  the  protection  and  development  of  Greek  scenic  resources. 
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This  last  observation  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  evidence  of 
strong  and  systematic  campaigns  conducted  in  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries  to  restore  their  one-time  large  tourist  travel. 
Europe  has  always  realized  the  drawing  power  of  scenery  and  has 
sold  it  over  and  over,  one  country  vying  with  another  in  calling  at- 
tention to  its  natural  exhibits.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  this  that  until 
recent  years  our  Americans  knew  of  foreign  scenic  attractions  long 
before  they  had  become  acquainted  with  their  own  marvelous  scenic 
treasures.  The  American  is  a  great  traveler  and  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  annually  flow  into  foreign  treasuries  from 
this  source  is  not  to  be  ignored  by  them.  Although  doubtless  the 
opening  of  foreign  ports  to  travel  has  affected  our  own  national  park 
figures,  it  has  as  yet  not  done  so  adversely,  but  I  am  confident  that 
had  travel  conditions  obtained  similar  to  these  last  years  when  for- 
eign ports  were  closed,  national  park  travel  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  tens  of  thousands. 

The  time  is  coming,  therefore,  when  we  as  a  country  will  have  to 
take  steps  to  compete  for  world  travel  as  other  lands  are  doing.  The 
healthful  interest  in  our  national  parks  and  other  scenic  exhibits 
evidenced  by  foreign  travelers  is  conducive  to  the  conviction  that 
travel  in  this  country  can  be  greatly  increased  by  advertising  more 
extensively  in  this  country  and  also  abroad.  During  the  past  season 
visitors  from  twenty-three  foreign  countries  visited  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  alone.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  not  only  appropriate, 
but  a  paying  investment,  that  a  touring  division  be  established  un- 
der the  National  Park  Service  to  develop  and  stimulate  touring  as 
one  of  the  profitable  industries  in  the  United  States. 

First  national  conference  on  State  parks. — With  the  awakening  of 
the  people  to  the  values  of  the  national  parks  came  a  realization  of 
the  further  value,  were  the  several  States  to  reserve  their  chief  scenic 
exhibits.  This  resulted  in  interested  officials  and  others  coming  to- 
gether for  a  conference  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  10,  11,  and  12, 
1921,  at  which  the  field  of  State  activities  in  park  development  was 
reviewed  and  ways  and  means  considered  for  the  expansion  of  State 
park  systems  throughout  the  country.  It  is  hoped  this  will  in  time 
result  in  a  State  park  being  available  every  hundred  miles  or  so  along 
the  chief  traffic  arteries  to  the  national  parks  which  will  contribute 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  out-of-door  camping  Undoubtedly  the  State 
park  movement,  already  so  auspiciously  begun,  is  bound  to  grow  in 
popularity  once  its  purpose  becomes  generally  known. 

Educational  advantages  in  the  parks. — Each  season  the  advantages 
which  the  parks  offer  in  an  educational  way  become  increasingly 
apparent.  Probably  no  other  areas  offer  such  fertile  fields  for  nat- 
ural history  exploration.  Here  the  results  of  nature's  activities 
remain  undisturbed.     One  interested  in  zoology  can  select  no  better 
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spot  to  study  wild  life  than  in  its  native  setting,  since  the  animals 
are  almosl  fearless  because  hunting  is  not  permitted.  To  the  orni- 
thologisl  the  parks  offer  every  opportunity  to  observe  the  habits  of 
our  feathered  friends.  Also  the  student  is  free  to  roam  at  will  with 
a  camera.  Nearly  all  the  parks  are  wild-flower  gardens,  and  while 
promiscuous  gathering  of  bouquets  is  not  permitted,  visitors  are 
allowed  to  gather  a  few  of  the  most  abundant  varieties,  and  each 
summer  special  permits  are  granted  to  responsible  botanists  to  take 
specimens  for  educational  purposes.  In  various  parks  study  of 
nature  is  assisted  by  intelligent  direction  of  experts  who  take  their 
parties  out  in  the  field.  A  few  museums  have  been  established, 
and  ;>s  soon  as  possible  these  should  be  enlarged  to  provide  the  best 
possibilities  for  education.  In  parks  where  no  museums  have  been 
(arte. I  they  should  be  established,  for  many  organizations  yearly 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  the  parks  to  study  the  flowers  and  fauna 
and  enjoy  their  great  natural  exhibitions.  Particularly  have  the 
Boy  Scouts  appreciated  the  educational  advantages  offered,  and 
more  and  more  are  they  making  the  freest  use  of  the  parks. 

The  service  in  its  visual  educational  work  annually  loans  to  many 
organizations,  schools,  etc.,  motion-picture  films  and  lantern  slides, 
yet  the  demand  for  these  fascinating  park  pictures  can  only  be  half 
met.  Practically  all  of  the  slides,  films,  and  also  the  photographs 
received  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  its  educational  work  are 
donated.  Funds  should  in  time  be  provided  to  enable  the  service 
to  purchase  at  least  comprehensive  sets  of  the  most  important  exhibits. 
Because  of  the  demands  for  the  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets 
covering  the  conduct  of  the  tourist  within  the  various  parks  and 
which  also  contain  a  brief  description  of  their  chief  scenic  charac- 
teristics the  following  record  editions  of  these  circulars  were  printed: 
Yosemite,  50,000;  Yellowstone,  40,000 ;  Grand  Canyon,  40,000;  Mount 
Rainier.  20,000;  Glacier,  20,000;  Kocky  Mountain,  18,000;  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant,  L8,000;  ('rater  Lake,  15,000;  Mesa  Verde,  12,000;  Hot 
Springs.  10.000;  Wind  Cave.  10.01)0.  The  demand  for  the  pamphlets 
in  the  paries  is  such  that  only  those  visitors  that  request  a  copy  are 
supplied.  A  heavy  demand  is  made  on  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Park  Service,  requests  coining  from  automobile  clubs,  highway  asso- 
ciations, chambers  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus,  and  from  individuals 
who  are  planning  or  have  decided  on  park  trips.  A  Manual  for 
Motorists  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  issued  and  an 
edition  of  L5,000  printed.  The  Manual  for  Train  Tourists  was  en- 
larged to  include  time-tables  for  all  park  four  and  one-half  day  tours, 
and  32,000  of  these  had  to  he  printed.  Funds  were  donated  for  the 
printing  of  20,000  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  for  Lafayette 
National  Park.  A  number  of  important  and  highly  interesting 
manuscripts   on    national    park   subjects    which    the   Nati< 
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Service  has  accepted  for  publication  have  not  been  published  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Wild-life  conservation. — It  is  in  the  particular  niche  of  national 
game  conservation  that  the  national  parks  find  one  of  their  most 
satisfying  opportunities.  While  the  parks  comprise  only  one-third 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  country's  area,  the  complete  and  absolute  pro- 
tection afforded  their  wild  life  insures  a  supply  there  that  is  sub- 
jected only  to  possible  depletion  by  natural  conditions.  In  the  larger 
parks  one  is  almost  sure  to  see  deer,  bear,  or  other  native  game  on  or 
along  the  roads  and  trails.  Because  of  their  contact  with  humans 
who  do  their  shooting  only  with  a  kodak  or  camera,  the  animals 
and  birds  have  generally  become  so  tame  that  the  most  timid  visitor 
is  usually  able  to  recount  tales  of  personal  encounter  with  game.  It 
is  only  when  the  game  is  driven  by  hunger  or  other  accompaniments 
of  rigorous  winters  that  the  safeguards  established  within  the  na- 
tional parks  are  thrown  down  and  sometimes  the  work  of  years 
undone.  In  this  assertion  I  "have  particularly  in  mind  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  the  hungry  Yellowstone  elk  which  occurred  winter  be- 
fore last  outside  of  the  park  boundaries  under  inadequate  game  laws 
of  States.  The  most  important  requirement  necessary  to  make  park 
game  conservation  measure  up  to  its  fullest  possible  extent — namely, 
their  effectiveness  as  game  sanctuaries — depends  largely  on  the  meas- 
ure of  cooperation  received  from  adjoining  States  in  the  way  of 
adequate  laws  and  preserves  to  give  protection  to  animals  which 
drift  outside  the  parks.  In  many  States  this  cooperation  has  been 
extended  with  excellent  results,  but  in  others  a  great  deal  in  amplifi- 
cation of  the  existing  game  laws  is  necessary. 

Fishing  is  a  sport  which  continues  to  increase  in  popularity  from 
year  to  year.  All  the  major  parks  are  famous  for  their  fishing, 
and  it  is  excellent  in  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  some  State  fisheries  the  lakes  and  streams  are  kept  well  stocked. 
Glacier  Park  and  Yellowstone  Park  have  United  States  fish  hatch- 
eries, while  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Sequoia  Parks  have  small  State 
hatcheries.  In  the  Lafayette  the  Atlantic  affords  an  unlimited 
wealth  of  fish,  both  in  variety  and  size.  In  the  Yosemite,  unfor- 
tunately, the  State  of  California  refused  to  continue  the  hatchery 
that  had  been  operated  for  several  years,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  soon 
be  reinstalled.  Hatcheries  should  be  established  on  proper  scale  in 
every  park  where  the  streams  and  lakes  afford  opportunities  for 
fishing. 

Archaeological  field  work. — The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and 
the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  have  again  proven  popular 
fields  for  archaeological  research.  In  the  Chaco  the  School  of 
American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  under  its  permit  from  the  depart- 
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ment,  centered  its  work  on  the  ruin  Chettro  Kettle.  A  further  ruin, 
i  Rinconada,  is  also  to  be  excavated  and  repaired.  A  second  and 
highly  gratifying  project  in  that  monument  is  that  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  which  has  undertaken  a  five-year  program  of 
i  scavation  in  the  ruins  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo.  In 
the  Mesa  Verde  the  Smithsonian  Institution  continued  its  coopera- 
tive work  on  the  excavation  and  repair  of  the  many  ruins. 

Dedication  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park.— An  event  o*f  outstand- 
ing importance  in  national  park  history  was  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  which  was  accomplished  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  July  9  on  the  rim  of  the  living  crater  Hale- 
maumau.  A  party  of  tourists  from  the  mainland,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  made  a  special  trip  to  the  park 
to  participate  in  this  ceremony,  and  it  was  largely  because  of  their 
enthusiastic  aid  and  tremendous  interest  in  this  park  and  the  park 
system  generally  that  the  dedication  event  was  such  a  success. 

Cooperation  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. — The 
continued  increase  in  tourist  travel  has  been  accompanied  by  prob- 
lems in  sanitation  affecting  all  health  matters.  In  view  of  condi- 
tions, conferences  held  between  representatives  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  resulted  in  the 
latter  organization  undertaking  a  thorough  investigation  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  various  parks,  their  work  during  the  summer  by 
their  sanitary  engineers  taking  them  into  the  Yosemite,  Mount 
Rainier,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  and  the  Yellowstone.  Their  duties 
consisted  in  the  examination  of  means  for  the  protection  of  water 
supplies,  disposition  of  garbage  and  sewage,  inspection  of  milk  and 
other  food  and  the  manner  in  which  these  commodities  are  handled, 
camp  sanitation,  and  the  extermination  of  the  mosquitoes  to  prevent 
malaria.  Plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  extension  of  existing 
water-supply  and  sewage-disposal  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  present  as  well  as  of  the  future.  In  the  Yellowstone,  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Parks  the  Public  Health  Service  further  coop- 
erated by  assuring  medical  service  throughout  the  year.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  venereal  disease  clinics  in  the  new  free  bathhouse 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  that  service  also  cooperated  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  expert  sanitarians,  physicians,  and  other  personnel,  as  well 
as  materials  and  supplies.  With  this  cooperation  from  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States  Government  in  public  health 
matters  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  sanitary  and  medical  re- 
(jiii ivments  in  the  parks  will  be  well  met. 

special  fire-fighting  fund  provided. — Of  great  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  our  national  park  operations  was  a  contingent  fund  of 
$25,000  made  available  for  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  parks  in  the 
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last  appropriation  act.  Up  to  this  year  the  costs  of  combating  forest 
fires  in  the  national  parks  were  borne  by  the  regular  park  appropria- 
tions, which  were  reimbursed  by  deficiency  appropriations  made  later 
in  the  year.  The  utilization  of  park  funds,  however,  especially  in 
cases  where  large  and  destructive  fires  caused  the  outlay  of  the  major 
part  of  the  park  appropriation  for  the  year,  inevitably  resulting  in 
throwing  the  entire  working  organization  out  of  gear  and  causing 
the  diversion  of  the  funds  from  improvement  and  development  work 
where  it  was  urgently  needed.  This  situation,  therefore,  has  been  bet- 
tered. During  the  year  fires  fortunately  have  been  few  and  small,  and 
not  expensive  to  extinguish,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  outlay 
from  this  contingent  fund  will  not  amount  to  more  than  $10,000.  In 
1919  the  cost  of  fighting  fires  ran  close  to  $100,000. 

New  park  projects. — From  time  to  time  bills  are  introduced  into 
Congress  for  the  creation  of  additional  parks.  Among  important 
ones  introduced  during  the  year  were  bills  to  create  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky,  and  the  Utah  National  Park.  Some  of  these 
projects  have  merit,  but  others  do  not  because  they  are  not  capable 
of  effective  administration  and  development  as  national  parks.  A 
number  of  extensions  of  existing  park  boundaries  have  been  favored 
by  the  department,  principal  among  them  being  additions  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  Sequoia  Park,  and  the  Crater  Lake  Park.  The  de- 
partment has  also  been  very  much  interested  in  the  effort  made  to 
save  some  of  the  Northern  California  redwoods — the  Sequoia  sem- 
pervirens.  These  efforts  met  with  hearty  support  of  the  California 
legislature,  which  appropriated  $300,000  from  State  funds  to  purchase 
certain  strips  of  redwood  lands  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties 
flanking  the  State  highway.  The  preservation  of  strips  of  timber  to 
preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  important  arteries  of  travel  is  one  of  the 
most  important  details  of  State  tourist  development,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  it  seems  to  be  so  recognized  by  both  State  authorities  and  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  have  been  particularly  favored  by 
nature  with  splendid  tree  growths. 

Proposed  national  monuments. — During  the  past  }^ear  a  number  of 
areas  have  been  suggested  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  reservation 
as  national  monuments  under  the  Antiquities  Act.  Field  examina- 
tions of  only  three  of  these  areas  have  been  possible.  One  of  these,  the 
proposed  Palm  Canyon  National  Monument,  Calif.,  which  will  pre- 
serve stands  of  the  stately  Washington  palm  (Was king tonia  filifera) 
was  investigated  by  the  field  assistant  to  the  director,  who  reported 
that  the  lands  upon  which  these  palm  trees  are  growing  should  be 
included  in  a  national  monument.  These  lands,  however,  belong  to 
the  Agua  Caliente  Indians,  and  before  a  monument  can  be  estab- 
lished it  is  necessary  that  the  Indians  be  paid  for  their  lands  and 
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their  rights.  Congressman  Swing,  of  California,  on  May  27,  1921, 
introduced  H.  R.  6681  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in 
question.  The  area  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Mastodon  Na- 
tional Monument,  N.  Mex.,  was  temporarily  withdrawn  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  May  3,  1921,  and  was  later  investigated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  whose  agent  reported  that  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship mi rrouni ling  the  reserved  area  were  equally  fossiliferous  and  in 
places  j)  resented  much  more  favorable  territory  for  the  recovery  of 
!  remains  than  any  observed  within  the  proposed  monument; 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  retaining  governmental 
control  over  so  small  a  part  of  the  area  as  would  be  included  within 
the  proposed  boundaries.  In  view  of  this  report  the  temporary  with- 
drawal was  rescinded.  The  third  proposed  monument  area  examined 
was  that  containing  some  so-called  picture  rocks  near  Tucson,  Ariz. 
While  the  Indian  designs  contained  thereon  give  these  rocks  un- 
doubted historic  value,  the  area  is  not  considered  suitable  for  national 
monument  purposes.  Other  areas  proposed  for  national  monuments 
included  "  Castle  Gardens,"  near  Salida,  Colo.,  "  Lehman  Cave," 
near  Baker,  Nev.,  "Mystic  Maze,"  near  Needles,  Calif.,  "Valley  of 
the  Moon,"  Idaho,  and  an  area  in  South  Dakota  containing  rich 
mezozoan  deposists  of  cycads. 

Engineering  accomplishments  in  the  National  Park  Service. — Both 
the  landscape  engineering  and  the  civil  engineering  branches  of  the 
service  were  kept  exceedingly  busy  during  the  year.  The  importance 
of  these  two  divisions,  affording  technical  and  professional  advice  in 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  various  parks,  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  civil  engineering  department  is  engaged  principally  in 
planning  road  and  trail  extensions  and  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  all  civil  engineering  projects,  their  preparation  for  final  ap- 
proval by  the  department  and  Congress,  and  later  their  construction 
when  appropriations  have  been  granted.  The  obligations  imposed 
on  the  service  for  new  road  construction  in  view  of  the  initial  appro- 
priations granted  by  Congress  for  the  beginning  of  various  new  road 
projects,  such  as  the  Transmountain  Eoad  in  Glacier  Park,  the  new 
Carbon  River  Road  and  the  realignment  of  the  Narada  Falls-Para- 
dise Valley  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  the  new  Middle  Fork  Road 
approach  to  the  Giant  Forest  in  Sequoia  Park;  and  the  realignment 
of  curves  and  switchbacks  on  the  Fall  River  Road  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  during  the  past  year  enlarged  the  duties  of  the  chief  civil  en- 
gineer and  his  assistants  considerably.  These  projects  have  to  be 
carried  forward  in  the  comparatively  short  working  season  of  the 
summer,  which  is  also  the  height  of  the  parks'  tourist  operations. 

The  landscape  engineering  department,  as  its  name  implies,  studies 
and  passes  on  all  Questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  roads  and  trails  and  the  location  of  physical  structures  which 
would  in  any  way  effect  changes  in  the  landscape.  The  demands  on 
the  two  engineers  engaged  in  this  work  have  been  so  insistent  during 
the  year  that  it  has  been  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  all  the  problems.  Not  only  are  there  general 
problems  involving  forestry,  the  location  of  roads  and  trails,  and 
the  location  and  suitability  of  all  structures  for  the  administrative 
and  public  utility  units  in  the  park,  such  as  ranger  cabins,  service 
buildings,  administrative  building,  bridges,  and  the  like,  but  prob- 
lems in  community  development  and  housing  as  well.  In  the  Sequoia 
and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks  particularly,  where  no  ground 
plans  for  definite  development  had  been  made,  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  preparation  of  such  plans  and  the  proper  location  of 
initial  structures  necessary  for  the  development  of  effective  admin- 
istration in  those  areas. 

Success  in  both  the  civil  engineering  and  landscape  engineering 
divisions  of  the  Park  Service  depends  not  only  upon  a  clear  and 
practical  understanding  of  the  relation  of  all  the  various  problems 
presented  to  the  professional  requirements,  but  also  to  the  limitation 
of  existing  appropriations.  The  development  and  construction  of 
all  physical  improvements  with  relation  to  the  wonderful  scenic  sur- 
roundings is,  of  course,  the  first  essential  which  makes  the  duties  of 
these  divisions  particularly  important.  The  many  detailed  achieve- 
ments of  these  two  divisions  can  not  be  elaborated  on  in  this  small 
space,  but  their  accomplishments  have  been  varied  and  satisfying. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.— On  March  4,  1921,  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  set  aside  as  such  in  1832  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  was  given  a  national  park  status. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  year  was  the  completion 
of  the  new  free  public  bathhouse  for  the  treatment  of  the  thousands 
of  indigents  who  annually  seek  health  through  the  use  of  the  hot 
waters.  These  came  in  such  numbers  that  they  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  and  Congress  early  recognized  it  as  a 
public  duty  that  means  should  be  provided  for  giving  them  free 
access  to  the  waters.  The  new  bathhouse  is  located  on  a  site  donated 
by  public-spirited  residents  of  the  city  and  is  an  imposing  building, 
well  designed  and  equipped,  and  a  credit  to  the  United  States.  A 
free  clinic  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  free  bathhouse  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  most  efficient 
physicians  available  will  form  the  working  staff,  and  expert  attention 
of  the  highest  character  will  be  supplied. 

A  modern  bathhouse  is  now  being  constructed  on  the  sites  of  the 
old  Magnesia  and  Horseshoe  Bathhouses,  and  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  winter  use.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  year  on  the  bathhouse  row,  both  in  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
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ingS  and  in  the  means  of  providing  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  visitors.    There  now  remain  but  two  of  the  old  bathhouses,  and  it 
pected  thai  by  December  1  work  will  be  started  on  razing  them, 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  modern  structures. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo. — The  roads  in  Yellowstone  Park 
this  year  were  in  splendid  condition,  owing  to  the  excellent  mainte- 
nance work  done  by  the  park  forces.  No  new  road  construction  was 
undertaken,  but  much  improvement  work  was  done,  special  eiforts 
being  made  to  eliminate  dangerous  places  in  the  existing  roads.  The 
highways  leading  to  the  parks  were  also  for  the  most  part  in  good 
coin  I  it  ion.  The  new  approach  through  Twogwotee  Pass  between  the 
Jackson  Hole  and  the  Wind  River  was  formally  opened  in  August. 
I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  road  into  the  Bechler  River 
region,  no  new  roads  should  be  planned  for  the  Yellowstone;  the 
portions  not  now  accessible  to  motorists  should  remain  forever  in 
(heir  present  condition  of  primitive  wilderness,  accessible  only  by 
trail — for  the  saddle-horse  parties  and  hikers. 

New  ranger  stations  designed  to  serve  also  as  community  centers 
for  can i pels  were  opened  this  year  at  Old  Faithful  and  Grand 
Canyon,  and  other  improvements  were  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  motorists  with  their  own  equipment  for  camping.  The  service 
furnished  tourists  by  the  various  park  operators  was  excellent,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  these  companies  to  keep  adding  to  and  improving 
their  equipment  to  enable  them  to  handle  properly  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  visitors.  A  new  information  office  for  tourists 
was  opened  at  headquarters  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  museum  is  being  developed.  Lectures  on  the  natural 
features  and  history  of  the  park  were  given  every  evening  at  Mam- 
moth, where,  as  well  as  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  thousands  of 
people  were  guided  over  the  hot  springs  and  geyser  formations  by 
park  rangers. 

Last  winter  was  a  normal  one.  and  therefore  there  was  practically 
no  loss  of  life  among  the  wild  animals  through  hunting  outside  the 
park  boundaries  or  starvation,  and  the  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  herds 
showed  a  gratifying  increase.  The  buffalo  herd  is  increasing  so  rap- 
idly thai  it  will  soon  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
control.  Montana  this  year  cut  its  open  season  for  elk  hunting  from 
r5  to  30  days,  and  Idaho  cut  its  season  to  15  days.  Wyoming  still 
has  a  60-day  open  season,  but  it  begins  15  days  earlier  than  before, 
and  (his  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  All  these  States  have  author- 
ized their  game  commissions  to  close  an  open  season  whenever  there 
is  threatened  destruction  of  any  species  of  game.  The  proposed  ex- 
tension of  Yellowstone  Park  southward  is  very  important,  and  the 
addil  ion  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  only  are  the  Teton 
Mountains  needed  to  complete  the  natural  exhibits  of  the  park,  but 
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the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  is  needed  as 
elk  and  moose  range.  Very  few  moose  are  now  seen  in  the  park, 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  protect  those  that  are  left. 

The  travel  figures  for  Yellowstone  National  Park  showed  another 
increase  this  year,  81,651  visitors  being  reported  as  against  79,777 
last  season.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  there  is  practically  no  local  travel  to  the  Yellowstone,  most 
of  its  visitors  coming  from  distant  places.  More  arrived  by  motor 
this  year  than  last,  while  train  travel  was  slightly  less. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. — The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Yosemite  this  year  jumped  from  68,906  visitors  in  1920  to  91,513  this 
3^ear.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  park,  3,000  people 
visited  it  during  the  winter  season,  these  visitors  being  from  37  dif- 
ferent States  and  23  foreign  countries.  For  the  past  several  years 
travel  to  the  Yosemite,  and  particularly  to  the  valley,  has  reached  its 
peak  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  has  resulted  at  times  in  over- 
crowding of  available  accommodations.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  over  40  per  cent  alone  in  the  number  of  people  using  the  free  camp 
grounds  this  year  as  compared  to  last,  and  steps  were  taken  to  enlarge 
these  camps  and  install  additional  sanitary  conveniences,  which  work 
will  continue  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Yosemite  roads  present  a  serious  problem.  They  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  good  State  highways,  and  although  much 
work  has  been  done  to  keep  them  in  repair,  little  permanent  improve- 
ment is  shown.  Funds  should  be  granted:  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  park  roads ;  those  in  the  valley  should  be  hard  sur- 
faced, and  those  in  the  mountain  sections  well  graded.  The  main 
trails  of  the  park,  however,  were  in  excellent  condition  during  the 
past  year. 

By  the  opening  of  the  coming  summer  season  a  new  sewer  system 
will  be  ready  for  use.  This  system  will  serve  our  administrative 
buildings,  Yosemite  Village,  and  the  permanent  camps  run  by  the 
public  operators,  but  will  not  care  for  the  free  public  camping 
grounds.  Next  year  the  sewer  system  will  be  extended  to  include 
these  grounds,  if  funds  permit.  At  present  work  is  in  progress 
to  improve  the  water  system,  but  further  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  future.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park  visitors 
there  this  year  were  entirely  relieved  from  the  mosquito  nuisance. 
Control  work  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  the  past  three  years 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  until 
finally  all  breeding  was  effectively  stopped.  This  is  a  most  gratify- 
ing achievement. 

The  Yosemite-Lake  Tahoe  tour,  which  was  inaugurated  last  year 
and  operated  on  a  twice-a-week  schedule,  was  continued  this  year 
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on  a  regular  daily  schedule  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success.    Pri- 
\atc  motor  travel  along  this  route  also  greatly  increased. 

Educational  work  in  the  Yosemite  is  steadily  gaining  in  popular- 
ii  v.  The  nature-study  work  undertaken  last  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  State,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission  was  continued  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  and  Prof.  Loye  H.  Miller,  and  lec- 
tin.- at  the  various  camps,  camp-fire  talks,  and  personally  conducted 
field  trips  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  The 
LeConte  memorial  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
California,  were  also  continued  and  met  with  wide  popular  favor. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  establish  a  museum  in  the  Yosemite,  where 
specimens  of  natural,  scientific,  and  historic  interest  may  be  exhibited 
to  the  visiting  public. 

S(  quoia  National  Park,  Calif. — This  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful seasons  in  Sequoia  Park  from  every  standpoint.  Although 
the  appropriation  is  still  very  small  when  compared  with  the  needs 
of  the  park,  much  improvement  work  was  done,  including  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  administration  building  in  the  Giant  Forest, 
quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  other  needed  structures,  and  the 
extension  of  the  telephone  system. 

Work  on  the  new  Middle  Fork  Road  project  was  begun  and  will 
be  carried  forward  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  further  construction  work  next  year. 

Many  miles  of  hiking  trails  were  constructed  around  the  Giant 
Forest,  enabling  pedestrians  to  visit  most  of  the  interesting  trees 
without  tramping  through  dusty  roads. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the  park  is  the  extension  of 
the  public  camping  grounds,  as  the  existing  ones  were  inadequate 
last  year  to  care  for  the  increase  in  camping  parties. 

The  practice  of  permitting  the  establishment  of  semipermanent 
camps  in  the  park  was  discontinued  during  the  past  season.  While 
the  camps  already  erected  were  not  disturbed,  it  was  provided  that 
when  not  used  by  the  original  occupants  the  buildings  must  be  left 
open  and  available  for  the  use  of  other  park  visitors. 

An  important  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  acquisition  of  more 
private  holdings  near  the  Giant  Forest.  This  land,  amounting  to 
640  acres,  was  donated  to  the  Government  through  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  additional  320  acres. 

It  is  recommended  that  something  be  done  in  the  very  near  future 
to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park  to  include  Mount  Whitney, 
Tehipite  Valley,  and  the  Kings  and  Kern  Eiver  Valleys. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  Calif. — Again  this  year  the  record 
for  attendance  in  General  Grant  Park  was  broken,  and  the  camps 
were  greatly  overcrowded.     As  this  park  is  essentially  a  campers' 
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resort,  serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation  are  now  pre- 
sented. It  is  urgent  that  appropriations  be  made  for  these  sanitary 
improvements  if  the  park  is  to  meet  the  demands  placed  on  it  by  the 
visiting  motorists. 

The  new  telephone  connection  between  General  Grant  and  Sequoia 
Parks  has  aided  the  superintendent  materially  in  efficiently  and 
economically  administering  the  two  parks. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash. — This  year,  due  to  the  in- 
creased appropriations,  it  was  possible  to  further  extend  facilities  in 
Mount  Rainier  Park  for  caring  for  tourist  travel,  and  it  has  become 
the  chief  recreation  resort  of  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
country. 

Two  important  new  road  projects  were  undertaken  this  year.  One 
was  the  construction  of  the  road  up  the  Carbon  River  Valley,  which 
has  been  urged,  for  some  years,  and  the  other  was  the  widening  and 
improving  of  the  road  between  Nisqually  Glacier  and  Paradise 
Valley,  so  as  to  permit  traffic  to  move  in  both  directions  at  the  same 
time.  I  hope  that  funds  will  be  provided  next  year  to  complete  both 
these  projects. 

The  new  Carbon  River  Road  will  make  accessible  to  the  public  a 
wonderful  scenic  area,  affording  an  opportunity  to  visitors  to  go 
direct  to  the  snout  of  the  great  Carbon  Glacier  by  automobile.  When 
this  road  is  completed,  a  hotel  will  be  provided  near  the  Carbon 
Glacier  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  and  other  facilities,  such 
as  saddle-horse  service,  hiking  outfits,  and  guide  service,  will  be 
available. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  cooperating  in  the  construction  of  that 
portion  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  approaching  the  park  through  the 
Rainier  National  Forest,  and  between  the  forest  line  and  the  town 
of  Fairfax,  Pierce  County  is  building  the  remaining  link  necessary  to 
connect  the  main  highways  from  Seattje  and  Tacoma  with  the 
Federal  road. 

Through  the  public-spirited  cooperation  of  lumber  owners  along 
the  road  through  the  Rainier  National  Forest  plans  are  now  under 
way  to  acquire  strips  of  this  territory  sufficiently  wide  to  preserve 
the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  road.  Lumbering  along  the  road  has  been 
held  up  b}'  the  owners  until  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  to  permit  the  exchange  of  privately  owned  lands  for 
Government  lands  in  the  forest,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  after  having  been  passed  by  the  House. 

In  spite  of  the  unusually  severe  winter  and  heavy  snows  the  road 
to  Paradise  Inn  was  opened  on  time.  This  was  accomplished  by 
putting  a  large  force  of  men  on  the  road  and  blasting  out  the  snow 
with  T.  N.  T. 
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Another  park  gateway  was  opened  last  year  by  the  completion  of 
the  Mc<  ilellan  Pass  State  Highway,  which  gives  access  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  park.  The  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  built  and 
operated  a  tourist  camp  in  this  section  during  the  entire  season. 

To  complete  the  park,  the  Ohanapecosh  Hot  Springs,  lying  to  the 
itheast,  should  be  included  within  the  reservation. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg. — The  outstanding  achievement 
in  (rater  Lake  Park  during  the  past  year  was  the  improvement  of 
tourist  facilities.  This  improvement  was  brought  about  by  the  newly 
organized  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  formed  and  financed  by 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Portland  and  other  Oregon  cities.  This 
company  leased  the  properties  of  the  old  Crater  Lake  Co.  Crater 
Lake  Lodge  has  been  completed,  the  water  and  lighting  systems  im- 
proved, and  sanitary  fixtures  installed.  New  tent  houses  were  erected 
near  the  lodge  and  at  Anna  Springs  Camp,  a  new  launch  was  put  in 
the  lake,  and  other  betterments  made. 

The  Scenic  America  Co. .erected  an  exceedingly  attractive  stone 
studio  building  on  the  rim  of  the  lake  not  far  from  the  lodge  which 
i-  a  distinct  addition  to  the  village  group. 

Some  minor  improvements  were  also  made  by  the  Government,  a 
boat  landing  being  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  trail,  a  comfort 
station  erected  on  the  rim,  and  the  public  camp  grounds  improved. 

Now  that  tourist  facilities  are  so  greatly  improved,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the  park  to  take  in  the  Diamond 
Lake  area.  Physically  this  region  is  part  of  the  park  area,  and  it 
should  legally  be  made  so. 

Wind  ('are  National  Park,  S.  Dak. — Wind  Cave  has  proved  very 
attractive  to  the  motorist,  and  particularly  to  the  camper.  Addi- 
tional improvements  are  needed,  however,  in  the  way  of  roads,  trails, 
and  buildings,  as  well  as  some  small  administrative  buildings. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla. — Piatt  Park  continues  to  be  very  popu- 
lar both  because  of  its  interesting  scenery  and  healthful  waters.  Like 
all  of  our  parks,  it  proved  very  attractive  to  campers,  who  are  drawn 
primarily  by  the  healthful  qualities  of  the  various  spring  waters. 

Sully s  Hill  National  Park,  N.  Dak. — As  the  entire  area  of  this 
park  is  included  in  and  serves  primarily  as  a  game  preserve,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  is  a  park  in  name  only.  It  is  believed  that  this  reservation 
should  be  changed  from  a  park  status  to  that  of  a  game  preserve  and 
complete  control  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This,  of 
course,  will  require  congressional  action. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.— Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  Mesa  Verde,  the  cliff-dwelling  park,  was  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  archeologist,  and  its  development  along 
new  Lines  is  expected.    Park  headquarters,  which  were  formerly  out- 
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side  its  boundaries,  were  transfererd  to  Spruce  Tree  Camp  within  the 
reservation,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  development  of  an 
administrative  center  at  this  point.  The  type  of  construction  will 
follow  closely  that  of  the  older  houses  of  the  present  Hopi  Pueblo 
Indians,  said  to  be  the  decendents  of  the  prehistoric  Cliff  Dwellers, 
whose  ruined  homes  now  draw  so  many  to  this  interesting  region. 
One  building  of  this  group,  the  superintendent's  home,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  museum  collection  of  the  park  is  now  housed  in  a  log  cabin 
which  serves  as  a  combined  rest  room  and  museum.  While  this 
building  since  being  renovated  is  very  comfortable,  a  fireproof  struc- 
ture is  needed,  particularly  as  the  return  of  many  interesting  relics 
of  the  early  Indian  life  of  the  region,  now  in  private  hands,  has  been 
promised  when  a  suitable  building  is  provided. 

The  old  public  camp  ground  was  abandoned  and  a  new  camp 
ground  established  on  the  rim  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  near  head- 
quarters, with  sanitary  conveniences.  This  is  a  marked  improvement, 
as  the  new  ground  is  much  more  easily  administered  because  of  its 
location,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  superior,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  magnificent.  At  headquarters  and  in  the 
center  of  the  public  camp  a  heavy  rustic  cedar  rail  fence  has  been 
constructed  inclosing  a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter.  Within  its  center 
a  fire  bowl,  similar  to  one  discovered  in  recent  excavations,  has  been 
built  for  the  evening  camp  fire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  regular 
camp  fire  talks  can  be  given  here, 

A  larger  water  supply  is  vitally  needed  in  the  Mesa  Verde.  The 
present  supply,  if  carefully  conserved,  is  sufficient  to  care  for  about 
4,000  visitors,  but  as  the  popularity  of  the  park  is  growing  steadily 
from  year  to  year  plans  should  be  made  to  develop  a  greater  supply. 

The  roads  and  trails  also  neec[  attention.  A  few  new  roads  are 
necessary  and  much  improvement  work  should  be  done  on  the  exist- 
ing roads.  Many  new  trails  are  needed,  both  for  the  use  of  visitors 
and  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  park  ruins  and  wild  life. 

The  splendid  pinyon  forests  are  being  attacked  by  the  pine  beetle, 
and  funds  are  urgently  needed  for  eradication  work  or  these  forests 
will  be  in  danger  of  disappearing. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — Glacier  was  one  of  the  few  parks 
that  had  a  smaller  number  of  visitors  this  year  than  last,  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  diminished  train  travel  from  which  most  of  the 
parks  suffered.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  connecting  road  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  park,  motor  travel  has  always  been  light,  but 
when  the  new  Transmountain  Highway,  now  under  construction,  is 
completed  motor  travel  will  increase  to  proportions  enjoyed  by  other 
parks.    It  will  be  several  years,  however,  before  this  work  is  finished. 
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Jurisdiction  over  the  Blackfeet  Highway  and  other  roads  in  the 
Blackfeel  [ndian  Reservation  adjoining  the  park  was  vested  in  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  simplifies  the  work  of  that  service  in 
controlling  travel.  Glacier  Park  is  essentially  a  region  of  trails, 
and  ?ome  important  trail  work  was  undertaken  during  the  year. 
Improvements  in  the  way  of  needed  buildings  were  also  made  at 
both  the  Belton  and  Glacier  Park  administrative  sites.  Although 
the  automobile  travel  to  this  park  can  not  be  compared  in  numbers 
with  that  of  some  of  the  other  large  parks,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  modern  camp  grounds  at  several  points.  Many  trout  fry 
^  ere  planted  in  the  streams,  and  fishing  was  as  popular  as  ever.  Deer 
are  increasing  and  becoming  quite  tame,  and  mountain  sheep  and 
goats  also  appear  to  be  growing  in  numbers.  The  hotels  and  chalets 
in  the  park  are  excellent  and  deserve  commendation  for  the  service 
rendered.  - 

Much  road  and  trail  betterment,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  ad- 
ministrative buildings,  is  urgently  needed  in  the  park  and  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. — Rocky  Mountain  Park  this 
year  enjoyed  a  travel  of  over  13  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  the  roads  were  badly  damaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  through  severe  rains  and  that  unusually  bad  weather  con- 
tinued throughout  the  summer.  The  hotels  were  not  so  heavily  pat- 
ronized, but  the  use  of  the  public  camp  grounds  was  greatly  increased. 
With  the  larger  appropriation  available  this  year  it  was  possible  to 
do  some  urgently  needed  repair  work  on  the  roads.  The  principal 
part  of  the  new  construction  work  was  done  on  the  Fall  River  Road, 
but  all  sections  of  the  old  road  system  has  been  made  safer  and 
more  comfortable  for  motoring.  More  funds  will  be  necessary  next 
year  to  complete  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  Fall  River  Road.  The 
hotel  and  transportation  operators  have  given  excellent  service  this 
year.  Additions  were  made  to  most  of  the  hotels  operated  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  the  transportation  company  inaugurated  a  new  circle, 
trip  from  Denver  to  Estes  Park,  then  over  the  Fall  River  Road  to 
Grand  Lake,  through  Berthoud  Pass,  and  return  to  Denver,  which 
became  very  popular. 

The  Women's  Club  of  Estes  Park  tendered  to  the  Government  a 
trad  of  land  in  the  village,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  an  administration 
building,  an  act  of  generosity  that  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
department  and  the  Park  Service. 

Winter  sports  increased  in  popularity  last  year,  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  conducting  them  on  a  still  larger  scale  this  winter. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaii— An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
made  for  Hawaii  Park  this  year,  and  an  administrative  force  will 
shortly  be  installed.     A  superintendent  will  assume  charge  within  a 
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short  time,  and  definite  plans  for  protection  and  development  can  then 
be  made.  The  granting  of  this  appropriation  by  Congress  was  made 
possible  by  the  completion  of  the  exchanges  of  private  lands  within 
the  park  which  were  begun  last  year. 

Recently  the  Lyeurgus  interests  in  the  Volcano  House  were  sold 
to  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  which  at  once  began  the 
improvement  of  the  hotel,  and  better  accommodations  are  now  in 
prospect.  Plans  are  also  being  considered  for  the  installation  of 
a  system  of  permanent  camps  similar  to  those  now  operated  in  the 
Yellowstone. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  set  aside  by  executive 
order  43,400  acres  of  the  Kau  Desert,  contiguous  to  the  Kilauea 
section  for  park  purposes,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  this  area  included 
within  the  park  soon  by  act  of  Congress.  It  has  no  commercial 
value  but  is  of  enormous  scientific  interest  in  the  study  of  volcanology, 
many  of  its  exhibits  not  being  duplicated  in  the  existing  Hawaii 
Park. 

In  March  the  lava  in  the  "  Lake  of  Fire  "  rose  rapidly  and  over- 
flowed into  the  main  crater  of  Kilauea  in  a  spectacular  outburst. 
It  was  several  weeks  before  the  eruption  completely  subsided. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. — Lassen  Volcanic  will  be 
the  only  park  in  the  system  which  has  no  active  administration  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  During  the  year,  however,  the  small  appro- 
priation granted  by  Congress  was  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  Lassen  National  Forest  in  the  improvement 
of  an  old  existing  road  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
that  finally,  under  an  initial  appropriation  of  $8,000  granted  by  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  possible  to  take  up  the  active  administration  of 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  which  was  established  in  1917.  This 
park  is  a  wonderful  natural-game  sanctuary,  and  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Alaskan  Railway,  which  will  reach  nearly  to  the 
eastern  boundary,  made  it  absolutely  essential  that  something  be  done 
to  protect  the  park.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  and  has  as- 
sumed active  charge.  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  who  have  been  engaged  in  mapping  in  that  section  of  Alaska 
have  reported  that  the  area  directly  east  of  the  present  park  is  a 
natural  breeding  ground  for  mountain  sheep,  and  that  large  herds  of 
caribou  are  ranging  there.  It  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  extend 
the  park  boundaries  to  include  this  area,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has  now  p.  ssed 
the  House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  boundaries  of  the  park 
are  now  being  marked  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  hoped  that  favorable 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  bill  before  the  surveyors  reach  the  east 
boundary. 
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Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz.— The  Grand  Canyon  is  prov- 
ing its  popularity  as  a  greal  dimmer  and  winter  resort,  and  it  has 
been  accessary  to  plan  for  the  expansion  of  all  classes  of  accommoda- 
tions to  care  for  the  many  visitors.  Plans  have  already  been  made 
for  the  enlargement  of  El  Tovar  Hotel  and  for  the  establishment  of 
comfortable  camps  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

The  extremely  hard  use  given  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  in  recent 
years  lias  made  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  entire  road,  and  this 
work  is  now  under  way.  It  is  hoped  next  year  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  from  Congress  to  complete  the  road. 

Until  the  past  year  the  only  means  of  crossing  from  one  rim  of  the 
canyon  to  the  other  inside  the  park  area  was  by  swimming  the 
Colorado  River  or  by  going  over  in  a  small  swinging  cage  on  a 
cable  swung  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  Neither  of 
these  methods  was  satisfactory  or  safe,  and  it  was  therefore  found 
necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  communication.  This  was  done 
by  the  installation  of  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek.  This  bridge  is  intended  only  for 
mule  or  horseback  travel,  but  there  is  no  need  for  a  larger  structure 
at  this  time,  as  there  is  now  no  means  of  reaching  the  camron 
plateaus  by  automobile.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  necessitated 
the  improvement  of  the  Tonto  Trail  leading  to  it  and  the  building 
of  2  miles  of  trail  from  the  top  of  Granite  Gorge  to  the  river. 
Eventually  another  such  bridge  should  be  built  near  the  foot  of  the 
Hermit  Trail. 

The  possibility  of  aeroplane  transportation  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
has  been  attracting  much  interest,  and  last  year  the  War  Department, 
on  request,  detailed  an  Army  officer  to  make  test  flights.  He  made  a 
total  or  1-i  flights  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  and  the  result  seemed  to  prove  the  practicability  of  com- 
mercial flying  across  the  canyon.  However,  the  department  is  not 
yet  ready  to  approve  the  installation  of  aeroplane  service;  there 
are  still  many  points  affecting  the  safety  of  the  passengers  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  landscape  engineering  division  of  the  National  Park  Service 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  park  and  prepared  a  group  plan  for 
the  administrative  and  other  buildings  needed  at  the  canyon  for 
the  care  of  tourists.  Already  a  new  administration  building  has 
been  constructed  and  plans  have  been  developed  for  other  buildings 
which  will  be  constructed  as  funds  become  available. 

Since  the  National  Park  Service  assumed  charge  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  every  effort  has  been  made  to  protect  the  wild  life  of  the 
region,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  game  is  now  coming  back  into 
the  park  in  increasing  numbers. 
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The  canyon  rims,  to  the  surprise  of  many  visitors,  are  bordered 
with  splendid  pine  and  piny  on  forests,  which  make  ideal  camping 
grounds  and  furnish  splendid  saddle  and  footpaths.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  serious  beetle  infestation  has  been  discovered  in  the  North 
Kim  forests.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  in- 
fested area,  marking  all  the  infested  trees  for  felling. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me. — One  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  the  Lafayette  National  Park  last  year  was  the  securing  of 
donations  of  over  1,000  acres  of  land  for  park  purposes.  Title  to 
this  land  will  pass  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  certain  designated 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  donors.  This  eastern  park 
iast  year  was  visited  by  people  from  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
most  of  them  coming  by  motor  and  many  bringing  their  own  camp- 
ing equipment.  A  noteworthy  event  in  connection  with  the  park 
was  the  establishment  on  its  borders  of  what  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  great  biological  stations,  marine  and  land,  of  the  world.  Ulti- 
mately it  is  intended  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  field 
of  biology,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  represented  on  Mount  Desert 
Island  and  the  neighboring  ocean.  Much  trail  work  was  done  during 
the  year,  and  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor  cooperated  by  constructing 
bridle  paths  leading  to  the  park.  For  this  purpose  the  legislature 
gave  the  town  the  powder  of  condemnation  and  other  rights  which  it 
has  for  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  other  public  ways. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah. — Zion  Park  has  just  completed  its 
second  year  as  a  national  park,  and  is  still  in  its  initial  stage  of  de- 
velopment, not  much  having  been  done  so  far  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments. Most  of  the  available  funds  have  been  devoted  to  road  and 
trail  maintenance  work.  Owing  to  drought  conditions  prevailing  in 
southern  Utah,  the  approach  roads  were  in  poor  shape  this  year, 
which  caused  slightly  less  travel  than  last,  but  nevertheless  the  public 
camp  was  well  patronized.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  State 
game  preserve  bordering  the  park  boundaries  game  is  increasing, 
deer  being  seen  daily.  Trout  fry  have  been  planted  in  the  park 
waters  so  that  the  camper  may  have  good  fishing. 

National  monuments  under  control  of  the  National  Park  Service. — 
There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Congress  wisely  increased  the  appro- 
priation of  $8,000  for  the  previous  year  to  $12,500  for  this  fiscal  year 
for  the  upkeep  and  protection  of  these  areas,  which  has  enabled  the 
service  to  give  them  somewhat  better  protection.  The  chief  need  has 
been  adequate  signing  and  several  thousand  dollars  were  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  signs  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  mon- 
ument. 
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All  monuments  mus<  be  surveyed  and  their  boundaries  marked  on 
the  ground.  A  start  has  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office  in 
surveying  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  and  Petrified  Forest  Monument 
boundaries  and  tins  work  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Resident  custodians  have  been  appointed  in  13  of  the  national 
monuments  to  represent  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  assist  the 
visiting  public  in  enjoying  them  by  giving  information  and  other 
sen  ice.  In  the  general  interest  accorded  our  national  exhibits  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  the  monuments  are  becoming  better 
known  and  more  appreciated  by  the  touring  public.  On  page  196 
there  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  national  monuments. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Kico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

ALASKA. 

The  report  of  the  governor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921, 
emphasizes,  as  the  paramount  need  of  Alaska,  liberalized  laws  and 
more  flexible  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  with  a  concentration 
of  authority  and  responsibility  and  an  administration  coordinated 
and  brought  closer  home.  Capital  and  people  are  required  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  Territory  and  until  it  is  made  easier  for 
these  two  necessary  factors  to  obtain  a  foothold  the  Territory  will 
not  progress.  The  difficulties  of  administration  are  great  owing  to 
distances  and  inadequate  transportation  and  mail  facilities.  Under 
the  present  long-range  system  of  government  individual  initiative 
lias  been  halted  and  the  pioneer  spirit  maimed.  To  promote  effi- 
ciency  by  minimizing  relays,  the  governor  earnestly  recommends  that 
the  administration  be  centralized  at  Juneau,  the  territorial  capital, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  while  Governmental  supervision  is 
maintained  at  Washington.  To  further  this  end,  after  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  bureaus  under  one  departmental  head,  he  suggests 
that  each  essential  bureau  station  a  representative  at  Juneau,  em- 
powered to  act  upon  all  matters  not  affecting  public  policy.  Ob- 
structions  met  by  capital  seeking  investment  and  by  people  in  quest 
of  homesteads  have  been  lessened  somewhat  in  recent  years,  but  by 
uo  means  removed;  both  capital  and  people,  it  is  urged,  are  entitled 
to  a  fairer  chance  than  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

The  Territory  is  not  growing  numerically.  For  the  decade  of 
L910  20,  according  to  the  census,  its  inhabitants  decreased  10,000.     A 
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liberal  estimate  to-day  would  not  place  the  white  population  in  ex- 
cess of  30,000  as  against  the  perhaps  inadequate  official  figure  of 
27,000  compiled  in  the  winter  of  1920.  The  loss  in  population  is 
strikingly  significant  in  that  it  does  not  largely  affect  the  natives, 
whose  number,  approximately  27,000,  by  census  count,  shows  a  com- 
paratively small  ratio  of  decrease,  despite  serious  epidemics  and  toll 
of  deaths  therefrom  during  the  10  years. 

Of  the  present  white  population  of  from  27,000  to  30,000,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  80  per  cent  is  permanent;  a  transient  population 
of  several  thousand  in  the  summer  season,  the  bulk  of  it  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  is  not  enumerated  by  the  census. 

Allowing  for  the  drain  made  by  the  World  War  and  the  failure 
of  many  enlisted  and  drafted  men  to  return  after  the  armistice — 
and  considering,  also,  the  exhaustion  of  placer  mining  fields  and  the 
curtailment  in  the  operation  of  quartz  enterprises,  due  to  adverse 
economic  conditions  resulting  from  the  war,  the  decrease  of  10,000 
in  population  is  still  unexplained.  During  the  decade  showing  such 
a  marked  decline  the  Government  was  constructing  a  railroad  and 
taking  the  first  step  toward  opening  the  territory  at  an  expenditure 
of  many  millions.  This  in  itself,  in  centering  attention  upon  the 
Territory,  should  have  attracted  both  capital  and  people  and  made 
for  substantial  growth  and  development ;  but  it  did  not.  The  Gov- 
ernor ascribes  this  to  the  failure  to  put  into  effect,  with  the  building 
of  the  railroad,  broad  policies  of  development  and,  above  all,  to 
make  it  easier  for  capital  and  people  to  get  a  foothold.  The  Terri- 
tory has  not  progressed  or  prospered  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  or, 
indeed,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War.  It  has  felt  seriously 
the  effects  of  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  everywhere.  While 
responding  to  all  calls  during  the  war  with  characteristic  generosity, 
it  did  not  share  appreciably  in  war  prosperity,  save  in  the  propor- 
tions attained  by  the  fishing  industry  and  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  copper. 

Mining  at  a  profit  has  been  rendered  most  difficult,  and  large  en- 
terprises have  been  compelled  to  close  down  or  greatly  curtail  their 
operations.  Both  quartz  and  placer  mining  have  been  checked  by 
adverse  economic  conditions.  Export  statistics  for  the  calendar  year 
will  probably  show  a  more  marked  decrease  than  the  statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year.  As  with  mining,  so  it  is  with  the  territorial  fisheries ; 
the  waters  of  the  Territory  were  overfished  during  the  war.  Can- 
neries vied  with  each  other  in  packing  fish  under  the  governmental 
spur  to  stimulate  the  production  of  food  products ;  oversupply  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  disturbed  market  conditions  affected  the  indus- 
try and  simultaneously  the  run  of  salmon  was  reduced.  The  catch 
for  1921  is  below  that  of  1920,  which  showed  a  large  decrease  com- 
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pared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding.  The  marked  depletion 
of  the  fishing  catch  has  occasioned  somewhat  widespread  fears  of  the 
destruction  of  the  salmon  industry,  but  there  is  reassurance  in  the 
fad  that  similar  fears  entertained  as  long  ago  as  1907,  which  found 
expression  in  a  public  message,  were  not  realized  and  the  salmon 
industry  developed  amazingly  in  the  years  ensuing. 

Agriculture  is  making  marked  progress,  in  spite  of  adverse  general 
conditions;  homesteaders  in  the  interior,  in  the  Tanana,  Matanuska, 
and  Susitna  Valleys,  are  demonstrating  the  farming  resources  and 
possibilities  of  this  rich  country;  larger  and  more  accessible  markets 
will  assuredly  mean  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  soil  under  success- 
ful cultivation. 

Public  building  required. — To  expedite  territorial  business  and 
promote  efficiency  of  administration  the  need  of  an  executive  build- 
in  Juneau  is  urgent.  The  Government  owns  a  square  of  ground  in- 
tended as  the  site  of  such  a  building  and  the  sum  of  $155,000  is  now 
available  for  such  use.  This  amount  is  too  small  and  should  be  in- 
creased in  the  sum  of  $300,000,  thus  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$455,000.  At  present  the  Federal  and  territorial  offices,  w7ith  the 
exception  of  the  office  of  the  governor,  are  scattered  in  rented  quar- 
ters. The  saving  in  yearly  rentals  alone  would  be  considerable,  but 
this  is  not  so  important  as  the  economical  phase  incident  to  consoli- 
date! I  offices  and  the  promotion  of  efficiency. 

Government  railroad. — The  handicap  of  insufficient  labor  con- 
tinued to  retard  the  work  of  construction  on  the  Government  rail- 
road during  the  early  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  the  com- 
mission redoubled  its  efforts  to  secure  men.  The  United  States  Army 
transport  South  Bend  was  chartered  for  bringing  in  laborers  from 
San  Francisco,  the  supply  at  Seattle  being  inadequate,  and  a  tem- 
porary employment  force  was  organized  at  the  former  point  to  re- 
cruit these  laborers.  Including  the  men  brought  in  on  this  trans- 
port and  those  obtained  at  Seattle,  a  total  of  513  men  was  shipped  to 
Anchorage  dining  July,  1920.  During  the  remainder  of  the  active 
construction  season  approximately  175  men  were  shipped  in.  The 
commission  found  it  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  men  at  its  own 
expense  during  the  fiscal  year,  because,  with  the  reduction  of  forces 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  men  became  more  plentiful,  and  in  the  spring 
of  L921,  when  the  work  opened  up  actively  again,  it  was  found  there 
y\rvc  plenty  of  laborers  in  the  States  willing  to  pay  for  their  trans- 
portation from  Seattle  to  Alaska  to  secure  employment.  The  sus- 
pension of  worlc  in  some  of  the  fisheries  and  mines  in  other  parts  of 
the  Territory  early  in  1921  also  contributed  to  make  the  supply  of 
labor  more  plentiful.  The  average  force  employed  during  the  year 
numbered  3,1  11  men,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3,800  engaged  in  construction  and  operation. 
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Track  was  laid  during  the  fiscal  year  northward  from  mile  242 
to  mile  284,  and  southward  from  mile  358  to  mile  356 — a  total  of  44 
miles,  leaving  a  gap  of  72  miles  between  ends  of  steel  in  the  Broad 
Pass  district.  The  right  of  way  over  this  72-mile  district  has  been 
cleared  and  the  line  is  covered  by  station  gan^s  and  commission 
forces,  who  are  vigorously  pushing  the  grading  of  the  roadbed.  Ex- 
cellent progress  is  being  made,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  mois- 
ture from  the  melting  snows  of  last  winter,  and,  barring  unfavorable 
Aveather  conditions  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  the  grading  should  be 
completed  and  ready  for  track  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1921. 

The  railroad  has  now  become  an  operating  unit  of  considerable 
importance.  There  is  much  more  traffic  over  it  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before,  and  the  railroad  is  filling  a  useful  purpose  and 
serving  the  transportation  needs  of  this  part  of  the  Territory  to  a 
larger  extent  than  is  generally  realized.  During  the  six  months' 
period  ended  April  30,  1921  (which  is  the  latest  period  for  which 
figures  are  available),  nearly  13,000  revenue  passengers  were  car- 
ried 767,000  passenger-miles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  918,000  deadhead 
passenger-miles  made  for  strictly  railroad  business.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand tons  of  commercial  revenue  freight  were  transported  a  total 
distance  of  nearly  a  million  ton-miles  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  building  of  wagon-road 
feeders  will  give  impetus  to  all  the  industries  in  this  section  of  the 
Territory. 

The  governor  states  that  the  Government  railroad  will  ultimately 
prove  of  great  substantial  benefit  both  to  the  Territory  and  the 
Nation.  How  soon  it  will  pay  and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
investment  of  millions  in  its  construction  will  depend  upon  how 
wisely  and  farsightedly  the  Government  henceforth  deals  with 
this  vast  domain  in  the  northland.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
completion  of  the  work  will  find  Alaska  unprepared  to  turn  the  rail- 
road at  once  to  its  maximum  degree  of  usefulness.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  practical,  businesslike  policies  for  the  Territory  that  will 
appeal  to  capital  and  people  alike  and  thus  provide  tonnage  for  the 
railroad  becomes  imperative.  Colonization  plans  should  at  once 
be  worked  out  and  inducement  offered  to  people  to  take  up  home- 
steads on  all  the  farming  land  contiguous  to  the  railroad. 

Transportation  problems. — A  railroad  through  a  country  un- 
opened by  roads  and  trails  obviously  would  never  pay.  Eoads  and 
roads  and  still  more  roads,  all  through  the  Territory,  must,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  major  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Alaska's  devel- 
opment. Happily  this  fact,  in  late  years,  has  not  been  overlooked 
or  neglected.  The  highway  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks, 
now  traversed  by  automobile  in  the  summer  season,  and  which  is 
to  be  extended  to  Circle  within  the  next  two  years,  will,  with  its 
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arteries,  be  second  only  in  importance  to  the  railroad  itself  when 
industry  and  population  are  invited  and  permitted  to  thrive  and 
real  development  gets  under  way. 

Two  governmental  agencies  in  Alaska— the  Engineering  Commis- 
sion,  which  is  building  the  railroad,  and  the  Alaska  Eoad  Commis- 
sion, winch  is  constructing  roads  and  trails  —  are  functioning 
smoothly,  efficiently,  and  successfully. 

Separated  by  foreign  land,  as  well  as  by  water,  from  the  United 
States,  adequate  steamship  transportation  and  equitable  ocean  rates 
are  the  necessary  prerequisites  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  development  of  the  territory.  Steamship  and  rail  are 
equally  essential  and  mutually  dependent  utilities;  Alaska  can  not 
prosper  and  progress  without  either.  Three  steamship  companies, 
two  American  and  one  Canadian,  serve  the  Alaskan  trade  as  com- 
mon carriers.  The  facilities  furnished  as  a  whole  are  inadequate, 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  peak  of  traffic  is  reached. 
The  wisdom  of  operating  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  Alaskan  waters  is  regarded  as  of  questionable  expediency. 
If  Government-operated  steamship  lines  served  to  put  established, 
privately  owned  lines  out  of  commission,  which  might  happen,  since 
the  aggregate  of  tonnage  is  to-day  not  large,  the  situation  might 
easily  be  made  worse. 

Unless  Congress  is  ready  to  sanction  and  embark  upon  a  policy  of 
unlimited  paternalism  for  Alaska  and  prepared  to  pay  the  bills,  the 
governor  states  that  the  Government  may  well  keep  out  of  the  steam- 
ship business — at  least  until  private  capital  and  individual  enter- 
prise have  demonstrated  conclusively  their  inability,  under  proper 
regulations  and  control,  to  give  the  rates  and  services  which  Alaska 
requires  and  must  have  in  order  to  grow  and  prosper.  However,  he 
believes  that  the  use  of  shipping  board  vessels  should  be  authorized, 
in  the  President's  discretion,  to  meet  Alaska's  needs,  as  a  possible 
alternative. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  constituted  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  7,  1905,  and  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  14,  1906,  is  composed  of  three  officers  of  the  Army  reporting  to 
the  War  Department  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Federal 
funds  disbursed  are  made  available  under  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation. "  Construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads, 
bridges  and  trails,  Alaska,"  and  from  the  Alaska  fund,  "Construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  and  trails." 

In  addition  to  the  above  funds,  the  Territory  has  allotted  funds 
for  disbursement  by  this  commission  upon  cooperative  projects  for 
road  construction.  Such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  are  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Alaska  Eoad  Commission  in  the  same  way  as  Federal  funds  directly 
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appropriated  by  Congress.  The  total  expended  for  all  construction 
and  maintenance  to  June  30,  1921,  was  $6,001,052.40.  Of  this  amount 
$3,405,000  was  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress,  $2,400,355.86  Avas 
allotted  from  the  Alaska  Fund,  and  $198,796.54  from  territorial  ap- 
propriations. Approximately  5,000  miles  of  wagon  road,  sled  road, 
and  trail,  as  well  as  numerous  bridges,  ferries,  and  tramways,  have 
been  constructed  and  maintained  since  1905.  Of  the  roads  con- 
structed about  750  miles  have  a  gravel  surface  and  are  suitable  for 
light  automobile  traffic.  A  total  of  $666,789.08  was  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921.  Of  this  amount  $234,545.18  was 
for  maintenance,  and  $432,243.90  was  for  construction.  About 
$600,000  is  available  for  the  present  season. 

The  commission  has  drawn  up  a  10-year  program  for  a  systematic 
development  of  Alaska's  roads  and  especially  to  provide  a  system  of 
feeders  to  the  Government  railroad  necessary  to  produce  traffic,  as 
well  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  the  railroad. 
The  appropriation  of  $425,000  for  1922  has  made  it  possible  to  make  a 
start  on  this  program,  but  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  with- 
out greatly  increased  appropriations.  For  the  fiscal  year  1923, 
$1,200,000  has  been  requested;  the  program  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,000  during  the  next  10  years.  The  last  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  passed  two  special  acts,  one  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Nizina  River  and  providing 
for  its  construction  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  and  the  other  authorizing  the  commission  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  Railroad  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Territoiy  and  then  to  maintain  and  operate  it  as  a 
public  tram  and  highwa}^  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

Mail  service. — The  report  states  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  not  functioning  satisfactorily  in  Alaska  under  existing  transpor- 
tation conditions.  Facilities  are  lacking  to  provide  anything  like 
an  adequate  service  to  towns  on  the  coast  and  to  communities  in 
the  interior.  More  liberal  mail  subsidies  will  aid  in  solving  the  big 
problem  of  transportation.  Of  necessity  mail  service  is  costly  in 
Alaska,  but  the  people  who  are  pioneering  and  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  best  service  possible  to  give 
them,  and  the  Government  can  well  afford  to  be  most  liberal  in 
appropriations  to  extend,  improve,  and  maintain  the  mail  service. 

Mining. — In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  extreme  stagnation 
in  all  the  mining  regions  of  the  States  and  the  demoralized  condition 
of  the  entire  metal  market,  the  Alaska  mining  industry  appears  to  be 
in  a  very  healthy  condition.  The  fact  that  the  mineral  output  of 
Alaska  for  the  year  1920  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of 
1919 — 12|  per  cent — and  represents  a  normal  growth  when  compared 
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with   the  average   annua]   production   for  the  past  decade  is  very 
encouraging. 

More  prospecting  for  Lode  deposits  was  done  during  the  past  year 
than  for  many  years  prior,  and  this  work  has  been  rewarded  by 
era!  important  discoveries,  particularly  of  gold  lodes.  At  least 
three  of  these  newly  found  properties  give  promise  of  becoming 
producing  mines  in  the  near  future.  In  spite  of  the  continued  high 
cost  of  transportation,  equipment,  supplies,  and  labor,  active  develop- 
ment work  has  been  continued  on  promising  properties  in  every  im- 
portant mining  district  of  the  Territory.  Chichagof  and  Admiralty 
Islands,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  Kenai  Peninsula,  Turnagain  Arm, 
and  the  Willow  Creek  districts  in  the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna  region, 
the  Valdez  gold  belt  and  the  Tiekel  section  of  the  Prince  William 
Sound  region,  the  Fairbanks  and  Kantishna  districts  in  the  Yukon 
Basin,  and  the  Nixon  Fork  district  in  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  have 
all  been  the  scenes  of  active  development  work  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  promising. 

The  metallic  minerals  produced  in  Alaska  during  1920  include 
gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  platinum,  and  palladium. 
The  nonmetallic  minerals  produced  Avere  coal,  petroleum,  marble, 
and  gypsum. 

Coal. — A  cooperative  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  near  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  an  extensive  program  of  building,  pros- 
pecting, and  development  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Chicka- 
loon  coal  field  under  the  Navy  appropriation.  No  coal  has  been 
shipped  as  yet  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  but  a  small  quantity  has 
been  accumulated,  and  plans  are  being  extended  for  the  taking  out 
of  coal  in  considerably  greater  quantities  when  the  coal-washing 
plant  is  ready  to  treat  the  coal  for  use  of  the  Navy.  The  output  for 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  47,600  short  tons.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  were  409  men  on  the  pay  rolls  at  these  three  mines; 
however,  only  about  '250  were  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  mining, 
the  remainder  being  engaged  in  construction  work  and  investiga- 
tions. 

In  the  Nenana  coal  fields  the  year  Avitnessed  the  abandonment  of 
the  coal  measures  which  had  previously  been  developed  near  Mile 
363  on  the  railroad  and  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  Nenana  River  for 
better  showings  directly  under  the  tract  of  Mile  358.  The  Healy 
River  <  !oa]  Corporation  secured  a  lease  in  this  vicinity  and  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  prospecting  and  developing,  installing  ma- 
chinery, constructing  buildings,  etc.  They  have  developed  a  quality 
of  lignite  coal  which  far  surpasses  anything  yet  produced  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  have  disposed  of  a  considerable  amount 
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to  the  railroad  for  construction  and  operation  purposes  on  the  north- 
ern divisions,  and  to  commercial  users  in  Nenana  and  Fairbanks. 
During  the  fiscal  year  9,450  long  tons  of  lignite  were  mined.  The 
cost  of  lignite  for  domestic  purposes  delivered  in  Fairbanks  was 
$9.50  to  $10  per  ton  in  small  lots,  but  under  contract  involving  100 
tons  or  more  a  price  of  $9  was  made. 

Lignite-coal  mining  was  also  done  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  region  and  in  other  parts  of  Alaska,  and  a  coal-land  lease  was 
granted  in  the  Cook  Inlet  field.  The  Alaska  coal  production  for 
1920  is  about  61,111  tons;  that  of  1919  was  60,574  tons. 

Oil. — There  has  been  great  activity  in  prospecting  for  oil  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  particularly  in  the  Cold  Bay  field.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1920,  494  applications  have  been 
filed,  covering  1,100,553  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  how- 
ever, the  only  producing  wells  were  those  of  the  Chilkat  Oil  Co., 
which,  as  heretofore,  has  continued  the  production  and  refining  of 
petroleum  in  the  Katalla  field,  the  daily  output  being  about  40 
barrels. 

Drilling  on  leased  ground  has  been  attempted  only  in  the  Anchor- 
age district.  After  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  was  reached  drilling 
was  stopped  owing  to  the  onset  of  cold  weather.  Machinery  and  sup- 
plies were  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  will  be 
transported  into  the  Cold  Bay  district  during  the  winter.  It  is 
expected  that  drilling  will  be  started  in  May  of  1922. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  on  the  whole  again 
showed  a  decline  in  the  year  1920  from  the  preceding  year,  this  result 
being  due  practically  entirely  to  the  reduced  catch  of  salmon  in  the 
southeastern  district.  The  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  and  en- 
forcement of  the  fishery  laws  and  regulations  was  carried  on  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  number  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  were  instituted,  many  of  which  were  successfully 
concluded.  Fines  aggregating  more  than  $6,000  and  one  jail  sentence 
were  imposed. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1920 
was  27,482,  as  compared  with  28,534  in  1919.  Of  these  16,052  were 
classed  as  white,  3,733  as  natives,  2,369  as  Chinese,  1,445  as  Japanese, 
1,587  as  Filipinos,  1,679  as  Mexicans,  307  as  Negroes,  and  310  mis- 
cellaneous. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1920  was  $70,986,- 
221,  of  which  $62,550,727,  or  approximately  88  per  cent,  was  invested 
in  the  salmon-canning  industry.  The  investment  in  1920  was  less 
than  in  1919  by  $3,195,339.  Of  the  1920  investment,  approximately 
$34,079,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska,  $16,737,000  in  central,  and 
$20,170,000  in  western  Alaska. 
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The  total  value  of  the  fishery  products  in  1920,  exclusive  of 
aquatic  \'\\v>.  was  $41,492,124,  a  decrease  of  $8,789,940  from  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  when  they  were  valued  at  $50,282,067. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  season  of  1920.  There  were  taken 
on  St.  Paul  Island  22,220  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  4,428, 
a  total  of  26,648  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1920. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  years  a  census  of  the  fur-seal 
herd  was  taken  in  the  summer  of  1920.  The  growth  of  the  herd 
from  year  to  year  renders  it  increasingly  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
animals,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observations  of  each  year  add 
to  the  concrete  information  available  as  a  basis  of  computation  and 
enable  the  determination  of  relatively  accurate  percentages  of  loss 
for  the  different  age  classes.  The  total  number  of  seals,  according 
to  the  census  of  1920,  of  all  classes  was  552,718. 

Reindeer. — Reindeer  were  first  imported  from  Siberia  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  natives  economically  independent.  Laplanders  were 
then  brought  to  Alaska  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  care  of  rein- 
deer, and  the  importation  of  the  animals  was  continued  during  the 
10  succeeding  years,  until  by  1902  the  number  had  reached  1,280. 
Under  a  system  of  apprenticeship  the  distribution  of  reindeer  among 
the  natives  has  become  widespread,  and  native  ownership  is  per- 
petuated by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  female  deer  except  to  natives. 
To-day  reindeer  herds  are  scattered  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  216,000,  two-thirds  of 
which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to  Lapps  and  whites. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  reindeer,  parasitical  diseases 
made  their  appearance,  and  although  the  industry  had  reached  great 
proportions,  scientific  supervision  was  lacking.  In  1920  Congress 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  the 
reindeer  industry,  and  this  work  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Experts  were  sent  to  Alaska,  and  the  problems 
were  studied  on  the  ground  and  a  reconnaissance  made  of  areas  suit- 
able for  grazing.  As  soon  as  the  causes  of  the  diseases  were  ascer- 
tained, the  native  herders  were  instructed  in  their  prevention  and 
an  immediate  improvement  is  looked  for.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  capture  big  caribou  bulls  for  use  as  breeding  stock  in  order  to 
build  up  the  size  of  the  reindeer. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,000  carcasses  will  be  shipped  from  Nome  this 
year,  at  a  price  of  from  $10  to  $25  a  carcass.  An  outlet  should  be 
provided  for  the  yearly  surplus  in  order  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the 
reindeer. 

Agriculture.— The  season  of  1920  proved  to  be  very  unfavorable 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  over  all  Alaska.    It  was  cold,  rainy, 
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and  cloudy,  and  grain  crops  did  not  develop  as  well  as  they  have 
done  in  former  years.  Nevertheless  it  is  estimated  that  3,000  bushels 
of  wheat  were  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairbanks  and  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  were  grown  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  for  milling 
and  bread-making  purposes.  The  experiment  stations  have  intro- 
duced varieties  of  wheat  that  will  mature  every  year  with  reason- 
able certainty,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  even  though 
1920  was  an  unfavorable  season  there  was  nevertheless  raised,  as 
stated,  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  that  neighborhood  which  is  now 
being  ground  into  flour.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
extension  of  the  acreage  under  culture,  the  Territory  should  produce 
all  the  flour  that  is  needed  for  home  consumption  and  in  the  course 
of  time  have  a  surplus  for  export.  The  completion  of  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  will  give  access  to  the  coast  settlements,  and  if  freight 
rates  are  adjusted  to  the  economic  requirements  of  the  Territory, 
Alaska  flour  can  and  will  be  shipped  to  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory  and  elsewhere. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  cattle  that  were  introduced  at  the  Mata- 
nuska and  Fairbanks  stations,  together  with  other  live  stock,  hogs, 
pure-bred  Toggenburg  goats,  and  the  yak  obtained  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent  condition. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  cattle  at  Kodiak,  and,  so  far  as  known,  all 
of  these  cattle  are  absolutely  free  from  tuberculosis. 

The  unfavorable  season  afforded  an  excellent  chance  for  testing 
the  hybrid  grains  that  have  been  developed  at  the  Rampart  experi- 
ment station.  It  was  proved  that  most  of  these  hybrids  matured 
better  than  grains  that  had  been  introduced  from  the  outside.  Four 
of  the  hybrid  barleys  showed  a  germination  test  of  100  per  cent; 
three  other  barleys,  two  hybrid  oats,  and  three  hybrid  wheats,  al- 
though not  perfect,  showed  a  high  enough  test  to  perpetuate  them  on 
a  farm  scale.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  varieties  of  grain  that 
have  succeeded  at  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  in  former  years,  which 
originally  came  from  outside  sources.  Some  of  them  failed  to  ma- 
ture entirely  and  others  showed  a  germination  test  of  only  2  per  cent, 
which  condemns  them  for  perpetuation  under  conditions  of  the  in- 
terior. The  yellow-flowered  alfalfa,  grown  at  Rampart  station,  came 
through  the  winter  without  the  slightest  winter-killing.  The  hybrid 
strawberries,  which  originated  at  Sitka,  but  which  have  been  grown 
for  some  years  at  Rampart  and  Fairbanks,  again  wintered  to  per- 
fection wherever  they  were  so  situated  that  the  snow  remained  as  a 
cover  until  late  in  the  spring. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  Matanuska  ex- 
periment station,  and  it  is  planned  to  transfer  part  of  the  live  stock 
at  the  Kodiak  station  to  Matanuska.     The  service  has  been  laboring 
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under  a  handicap  at  Kodiak.  While  the  cattle  placed  there  have 
done  well,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  a  market  for  them,  with 
the  resull  that  pure-bred  cattle  have  been  sold  to  the  butcher.  The 
of  producing  them  does  not  justify  this  procedure.  It  has  there- 
fore been  decided  that,  in  order  to  reduce  expenses  at  the  Kodiak 
station,  the  herd  must  be  greatly  reduced  and  that  part  of  the  station 
located  at  Kalsin  Bay  will  be  closed  out,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
only  such  number  of  cattle  kept  at  the  station  as  can  be  maintained 
at  the  reservation  at  the  town  of  Kodiak. 

At  the  Sitka  station  the  work  with  hybrid  strawberries  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Approximately  2,000  varieties,  all  of  them 
raised  from  seed  and  most  of  them  represented  by  only  one  plant  of 
each  kind,  are  under  observation,  and  they  hold  forth  promises. 
More  than  200  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes,  originated  at  this  sta- 
tion, are  under  observation,  the  object  being  to  develop  a  potato  that 
shall  be  early  enough  to  be  successfully  grown  anywhere  in  Alaska 
and  at  the  same  time  possess  all  the  good  qualities  that  are  demanded 
of  a  good  potato. 

Territorial  -finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  con- 
trolled by  laws  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature,  the  revenues 
raised  thereunder  being  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business  and  trade 
licenses,  which  are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund 
in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  property  taxation  in  effect  in  Alaska, 
but  the  Territory  is  in  receipt  of  other  revenues  in  addition  to  license 
taxes.  The  railroads  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts, 
25  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  National  Forests  in  the  Territory 
accrue  to  the  Territory,  and  a  poll-tax  act,  levying  for  school  pur- 
poses a  tax  of  $5  per  annum  on  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
50  years,  is  in  effect.  Estates  of  deceased  persons  without  heirs 
escheat  to  the  Territory,  and  the  legislature  of  1919  passed  inheritance 
and  profits  tax  laws,  but  only  small  results  have  thus  far  been  realized. 

The  condition  of  the  territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  was  as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1,  1920 $414,343.21 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 571,943.34 

Total  disbursements  under  appropriations  made  by  the  territorial 

legislature 670, 114.  70 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1920 316, 171.  85 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  are  collected  by  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  Alaska  Fund,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905.     Sixty-five  per  cent 
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of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and 
spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sioners. 25  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed 
by  the  Federal  judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
.  1913. 

The  gross  collections  during  the  year  1921  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  amounted  to  $180,874.57  as  compared  with  $200,008.98  for  1920. 
Rebates  on  account  of  the  release  of  salmon  fry  amounted  to 
$11,370.80. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  incorporated  towns,  from  business  and  trade  licenses, 
1921,  which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  towns,  amounted  to  $68,496.25  as  compared  with. 
$69,606.95  for  the  year  1920. 

Territorial  hanks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  15  territorial 
and  2  national  banks  doing  business  in  the  Territory. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  territorial  banks  at  call  of  June 
25,  1921,  totaled  $6,353,669.26  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $6,620,- 
414.88  at  the  corresponding  call  of  June  19,  1920.  At  call  of  June 
25,  1921,  the  combined  capital  of  all  territorial  banks  totaled 
$655.000 — the  same  as  a  year  ago;  combined  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  totaled  $366,409.69  as  compared  with  $312,742.42  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  On  June  30,  1921,  under  call  from  the  Comptroller,  the 
two  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed  a  combined  capital 
amounting  to  $100,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $103,844.14, 
and  deposits  of  $1,463,523.33,  aggregate  banking  totals  for  the  Terri- 
tory, on  or  about  June  30,  1921,  being  approximately  as  follows: 
Capital,  $755,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $470,000;  deposits, 
$7,820,000. 

School*. — Alaska  schools  for  white  children  and  children  of  mixed 
blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life  are  of  two  classes — namely,  schools 
in  incorporated  towns  and  districts  and  schools  outside  incorporated 
towns  and  districts.  The  former  are  supported  entirely  by  local  dis- 
trict taxation  and  by  territorial  appropriations,  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  being  provided  by  the  incorporated  town  or 
district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territory  up  to  a  limit  of  $15,000 
annually  to  any  one  district.  The  latter  are  allotted  25  per  cent  of 
the  "Alaska  Fund,"  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  Federal  taxes  col- 
lected in  the  Territory  and  which  annually  nets  the  schools  approxi- 
mately  $50,000.  The  balance  of  the  moneys  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  is  appropriated  by  the  Territory.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  "Alaska  Fund  "  has  not  been  sufficiently  large 
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to  provide  for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  schools  in  com- 
munities outside  incorporated  towns  arid  districts. 

Alaska  schools,  including  public,  elementary,  and  high  schools,  and 
all  public  educational  institutions,  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  territorial  board  of  education,  with  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion ;n  Juneau,  Alaska,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board. 
There  are  no  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  active  operation. 
The  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  was  erected 
and  partially  equipped  in  1918;  the  legislature  at  its  1921  session 
included  the  college  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  provided  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  fund-  to  equip  the  building  and  maintain  the  institu- 
l  ion  during  the  school  year  1922-23.  The  board  of  trustees  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  formally  open  the  school  during  the  summer  of  1922. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  during  the  school 
year  L920-21  was  165,  representing  an  increase  of  2  over  the  num- 
ber employed  for  the  preceding  year.  The  average  salary  of  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  is  $2,150;  of  high-school  teachers,  $1,600; 
and  of  elementary-school  teachers,  $1,500. 

There  are  sixteen  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  one  incor- 
porated school  district,  which  are  largely  supported  by  territorial 
appropriation.  The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school 
year  1920-21  was  $105.81  as  compared  with  $101.88  for  the  si'hool 
year  L919  20  and  $88.10  for  the  school  year  1918-19. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  51  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
town-  and  incorporated  school  districts  during  the  school  year  1920- 
21.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  schools  was  $108.34  as  compared  with 
$100.74  for  the  school  year  1919-20  and  $90.56  for  the  school  year 
L918-19. 

Public  hinds. — During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  24  fractional  townships 
were  approved,  covering  557.62  miles  and  embracing  99,566.71  acres. 
Of  these  L0  townships  are  on  the  Seward  Meridian,  6  townships  on 
the  Fairbanks  Meridian,  and  8  townships  on  the  Copper  River 
Meridian. 

There  have  been  surveyed  to  this  date  176  townships,  whole  and 
fractional,  98  on  the  Seward  meridian,  52  on  the  Fairbanks  meridian, 
and  26  on  the  Copper  River  meridian. 

There  were  approved  during  the  year  92  mineral  surveys,  em- 
bracing 267  locations,  13  forest  homestead  surveys,  and  6  miscel- 
laneous surveys. 

National  Forests.— There  are  two  great  national  forests— the 
Chugach,  comprising  5,130,034  acres,  and  the  Tongass,  comprising 
15,449,302  acres. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1921,  were  $61,325.  The  total  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  two  forests  for  the  same  period  was  $60,581.71. 
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The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  forest  homesteads 
on  the  Tongass  is  275;  23  of  these  were  received  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  lands 
within  the  Chugach  is  418,  only  6  of  which  were  received  during 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

From  the  Tongass  Forest  sales  were  made  covering  140,749,490 
board  feet  of  saw  timber  and  piling,  and  32,636,570  board  feet  were 
actually  cut  during  the  fiscal  year.  From  the  Chugach  Forest  79 
sales  were  made,  covering  4,146,480  board  feet;  4,244,160  board  feet 
of  saw  timber  and  piling  were  cut  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  developed  on  the  national  forests.  Equi- 
table timber  sale  conditions  have  been  formulated,  14  large  areas  of 
pulp  timber  tributary  to  as  many  power  sites  have  been  blocked  out, 
and  timber  survey  parties  have  to  date  cruised  and  mapped  145,000 
acres  of  these  lands.  All  information  on  timber  and  water  power 
that  is  obtained  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  prospective  purchasers. 

A  sale  of  100,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  was  made  last  year  to 
a  company  that  has  since  started  a  small  ground-wood  pulp  mill  at 
Port  Snettisham.  Two  pulp -wood  units,  containing  600,000,000  and 
2,000,000,000  board  feet  of  timber,  respectively,  are  now  being  adver- 
tised for  sale  on  the  applications  of  interested  companies.  The  out- 
look for  the  early  development  in  Alaska  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  industry  is  very  encouraging. 

Aids  to  navigation. — Ten  new  lights  were  established  by  the 
Lighthouse  Service  since  June  30,  1920.  Three  lights  were  changed 
from  fixed  to  flashing,  and  one  gas  and  whistling  buoy,  three  gas 
and  bell  buoys  and  six  buoys  of  other  types,  and  one  beacon  were 
established. 

The  total  number  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including  lights, 
gas  buoys,  fog  signals,  unlighted  buoys,  and  daymarks,  in  commission 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  was  548,  including 
206  lights  and  13  gas  buoys,  representing  an  increase  of  172  lighted 
aids  since  June  30,  1910,  or  about  465  per  cent. 

No  special  appropriation  for  aids  to  navigation  or  other  lighthouse 
works  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Recommendations  have 
been  submitted  for  a  light  and  fog  signal  at  or  near  Cape  Spencer, 
$175,000,  and  for  new  aids  and  repairs  and  improvements  to  existing 
aids  to  navigation,  etc.,  $125,000  for  fog  signal  improvements,  etc., 
at  Point  Retreat  and  Cape  Hinchinbrook  light  stations. 

Rivers  and  harbors. — The  reestablishment  of  the  Juneau  district 
on  April  1,  1921,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
marked  a  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  the  work  of  im- 
proving rivers  and  harbors.     The   president  of  the  Alaska   Road 
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( Commission  was  appointed  district  engineer  and  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  designated  as  his  assistants. 

( )nlv  two  works  of  improvement  are  now  authorized— namely,  the 
Apoon  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  the  Nome  Harbor.  The  im- 
provement of  the  Nome  Harbor  will  involve  the  dredging  of  a  basin 
within  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  and  the  construction  of  two  jetties 
forming  an  en*  ranee  to  the  harbor. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  newly  created  engineer  district  is 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  bridges,  wharves,  and  other 
structures  over  or  adjacent  to  navigable  waters,  including  fish  traps, 
both  fixed  and  floating.  All  permits  for  the  construction  of  fish  traps 
are  now  handled  locally,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  licensing 
bureau  of  the  Territory.  Every  effort  is  made  to  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  the  business  for  the  trap  operator  and  at  the  same  time 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  navigation,  compliance  with  the  Federal 
regulations  governing  the  display  of  lights,  etc.,  frequently  being  of 
great  importance  to  the  operators  of  small  gas  boats  and  fishing 
schooners. 

Labor  conditions. — The  shortage  of  labor  which  was  experienced  in 
the  industries  of  the  Territory,  particularly  in  the  mining  industry, 
during  the  year  1919  no  longer  obtains. 

The  fisheries  industry  gave  employment  to  20,565  persons  during 
the  year,  and  paid  for  their  labor  the  sum  of  $11,373,400  in  wages. 

In  the  lode  mining  industry  1,816  men  were  employed,  the  total 
pay  roll  for  the  year  amounting  to  $3,788,650. 

Placer  mining  engaged  the  labor  of  1,955  men  according  to  incom- 
plete reports  received  covering  the  industry. 

The  average  earnings  of  each  employee  in  the  fisheries  industry 
during  the  year  1920  was  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1919. 

No  labor  disturbances  have  occurred  in  the  Territory  during  the 
year  nor  has  Alaska  had  to  contend  with  an  unemployment  problem 
such  as  has  vexed  almost  all  sections  of  the  States. 

The  insane. — During  the  past  17|  years  the  legally  adjudged  in- 
sane of  Alaska  have  been  cared  for  at  Morningside  Hospital  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  under  contract  between  the  Sanitarium  Co.  and  the 
Interior  Department,  868  patients  having  been  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitution during  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
217  patients  in  this  institution,  an  increase  of  11  over  the  preceding 
year.  Of  these  L84  were  males  and  33  were  females.  Fifty-four 
patients  were  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year,  29  were  discharged, 
and  14  died. 

Natives  of  Alaska. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  among 
the  uative  races  of  Alaska  includes  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
the  furnishing  of  medical  relief,  the  fostering  of  commercial  enter- 
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prises  in  the  villages,  the  oversight  of  the  reindeer  industry,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  the  support  of  destitute  adults  and  orphans. 

During  the  year  the  field  force  consisted  of  6  superintendents,  134 
teachers,  8  physicians,  and  15  nurses.  Sixty-seven  schools  were 
maintained,  as  well  as  two  orphanages  established  for  the  care  of 
orphans  as  the  result  of  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19. 

For  the  support  of  the  medical  work  of  the  bureau  among  the 
natives  of  Alaska  during  the  year  Congress  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $90,000,  to  be  expended  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the' 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Health  conditions. — Since  the  passage  of  legislation  providing  for 
the  suppression  of  epidemics  and  the  registration  of  communicable 
diseases,  health  conditions  in  the  Territory  have  steadily  improved. 
The  work  of  the  health  department  was  further  facilitated  in  1919 
by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  Ter- 
ritory, with  broad  powers. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  Territory  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
sparsely  settled,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
licensed  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  remote  communities,  and  the 
dispensing  of  medicines  falls  upon  the  Government  school-teachers 
and  nurses.  Of  special  importance,  therefore,  is  the  work  recently 
undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross  of  organizing  classes  for  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  nursing. 

Relief  measures. — The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue  and 
relief  of  lost  persons,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pioneers'  Home. 

The  Pioneers'  Home  is  located  at  Sitka  and  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  Territory.  Any  worthy  pioneer,  incapable  of  self-support, 
who  is  qualified  by  five  years  of  residence  in  Alaska,  may  apply  to 
the  board  of  trustees  for  admission  to  the  home.  The  inmates  are 
well  cared  for  and  the  maximum  of  freedom  is  allowed  them.  A 
hospital  has  recently  been  completed  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
bedridden.  The  home  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of 
which  the  governor  is  the  chairman.  This  board  also  passes  on  ap- 
plications for  pensions,  which  are  granted  to  indigent  residents  of 
the  Territory  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  years  in  the  case  of 
men  and  60  years  in  the  case  of  women,  and  who  have  resided  in  the 
Territory  for  15  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  filing 
of  their  applications.  On  June  30  there  were  67  inmates.  During 
the  year  24  pioneers  were  admitted  to  the  home,  6  were  discharged, 
and  14  died.  On  the  same  date  95  pioneers  were  drawing  pensions, 
14  of  whom  were  women. 

Tourist  travels. — During  the  World  War  the  diversion  of  tourist 
travel  from  Europe  to  other  parts  of  the  world  manifested  itself  in 
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a  heavier  travel  to  Alaska.  During  the  calendar  year  1920,  4,319 
torn  ted  the  Territory,  as  compared  with  approximately  1,800 

in  1919.  The  completion  of  the  Government  railroad  will  make  the 
Mount  McKinley  region,  with  its  many  attractions,  readily  accessible 
t.>  i  In-  tourist. 

Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum. — The  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved  'Iiiim-  6,  L900,  under  which  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum  was  created,  provided  for  its  maintenance  by  the  retention 
of  certain  fees  in  a  fund  designated  as  the  historical  library  fund. 
Since  then,  by  gift  and  purchase,  the  library  has  acquired  a  fine  col- 
lection of  works  on  the  early  explorations  and  settlement  of  Alaska, 
man}  of  the  books  being  no  longer  obtainable.  All  newspapers  and 
periodicals  printed  in  the  Territory  since  1889,  constituting  655 
volumes,  and  Government  and  State  publications,  are  available  for 
public  reference.  The  library  is  maintained  in  the  wooden  building 
which  contains  the  offices  of  the  governor.  The  space  available  for 
the  library  has  long  since  become  inadequate,  and  many  books  are 
now  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  governor's  house.  New  quarters 
should  be  provided,  as  there  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  loss  of 
priceless  documents  by  fire. 

In  conclusion,  the  governor  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

A  coordinated  and  simplified  system  of  government,  with  bureaus 
having  jurisdiction  in  Alaska  consolidated  under  one  departmental 
head  at   Washington. 

The  stationing  at  Juneau  of  an  authorized  agent  of  each  essential 
bureau  exercising  administrative  functions  in  Alaska  with  power  to 
act  upon  matters  not  affecting  Federal  policy. 

A  centralization  of  executive  and  administrative  business  in  Alaska 
to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  continued  governmental  super- 
vision. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  supplement  the  fund  of  $155,000 
now  available  lor  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  administrative  and 
executive  building  at  Juneau  on  ground  owned  by  the  Government 
ami  to  pn>\  ide  quarters  therein  for  the  Territorial  legislature  and  the 
Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum. 

Liberal  mining  and  land  laws  framed  to  meet  distinctive  and  di- 
vergent conditions  in  Alaska  and  regulations  under  such  laws  that 
will  lend  to  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  settlement. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Government  railroad  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  vast 
area  of  agricultural  land  in  the  interior. 

[mproved  transportation  facilities  and  more  equitable  freight 
rates,  through  private  enterprise,  if  obtainable,  and  under  govern- 
mental  regulation   and   control;  or,  as  an  alternative,  through  the 
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operation  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the 
establishment  of  a  mosquito  fleet  to  meet  local  needs. 

More  liberal  mail  subsidies  to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
function  in  Alaska  and  thus  aid  in  the  solution  of  transportation 
problems. 

Continued  conservation  and  safeguarding  of  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska. 

Uninterrupted  construction  of  roads  and  trails  throughout  the 
Territory  and  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  forward  the  com- 
prehensive plans  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Territorial  road  commission;  and  the  transfer 
of  the  work  in  the  Territory  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission  as  a  further  step  toward  coordination,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy. 

Allotment  of  a  fair  percentage,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  net  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  in  Alaskan 
waters,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

More  specific  recommendations  are  not  made  because  of  the  con- 
viction that  a  coordinated  system  of  government  will  facilitate  the 
solution  of  many  important  Territorial  problems  and  the  adjustment 
of  collateral  questions  and  issues.  • 

HAWAII. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  in  his  report  states  that  during  the 
year  business  conditions  in  the  Territory  have  furnished  examples  of 
rapidly  moving  extremes,  influenced  by  sudden  changes  in  the  prices 
of  raw  sugar  and  the  serious  strike  conditions  among  agricultural 
labor.  Many  sugar  plantations  did  not  receive  sufficient  returns  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  are  depending  upon  the  surplus  laid 
aside  during  the  prosperous  season.  The  conservative  policy  on 
which  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Territory  has  been  conducted  alone 
has  protected  the  business  and  commercial  interests  from  sudden  and 
serious  disaster.  The  yield  of  sugar  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
583,894  tons,  and  that  of  pineapples  at  5,500,000  cases ;  these  are  the 
two  main  food  crops  of  the  islands. 

The  increasing  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  the  importance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  center  of  trans-Pacific  business  is  evidenced  by 
the  steady  increase  in  tonnage  entering  the  Hawaiian  ports.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entering  during  the  year  was  6,088,689 
tons.  Imports  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  amounted  to 
$90,301,260,  and  exports  to  $180,720,242.  Of  the  imports,  those 
received  from  the  mainland  amounted  to  $77,739,381  and  those  from 
foreign  countries  to  $12,561,879.  Of  the  exports  the  shipments  to  the 
mainland  aggregated  $177,173,234  and  to  foreign  countries  $3,547,008. 
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The  total  sum  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  through  its  cus- 
tom, and  internal-revenue  branches  in  the  Territory  was  $22,103,- 
494.63  a  return  comparing  very  favorably  with  those  of  some  of  the 
States  having  much  larger  areas  and  generally  credited  with  having 
larger  resources.  The  United  States  customs  receipts  were  $1,426,- 
716.32  an  increase  of  $254,322.28  over  last  year;  the  internal  revenue 
receipts  were  $20,676,778.31,  almost  double  the  receipts  for  1920. 

Evidences  of  the  reversal  in  general  industrial  and  business  con- 
ditions is  indicated  by  the  record  of  bank  deposits,  which  decreased 
during  the  year  approximately  $1,600,000.,  commercial  deposits  fall- 
ing off  more  than  $4,400,000.  Savings  deposits,  however,  increased  by 
$2,800,000.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  savings-bank 
depositors  among  citizens  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  increased  from  9,819 
a  year  ago  to  13,082  this  year,  with  an  increase  in  total  deposits  from 
$814,448.40  a  year  ago  to  $1,195,288.26,  as  of  June  30  of  the  present 
year. 

Fire-insurance  losses  for  the  calendar  year  1920  were  16.26  per 
cent  of  the  premiums  paid,  making  the  loss  ratio  for  Hawaii  the 
last  18  years  12.94  per  cent,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territory  as 
rendered  by  the  tax  assessors  is  $286,557,532,  or  approximately  one- 
half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the  valuation  of  last  year. 

Early  in  1920,  the  sugar,  pineapple,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  agricul- 
tural  interests  of  the  Territory  began  to  realize  that  some  remedy 
for  the  growing  shortage  of  labor  must  be  found  in  order  to  save 
those  industries  and  the  Territory  from  serious  financial  depression. 
This  shortage  was  in  part  caused  by  the  return  of  many  of  the  labor- 
ers to  their  native  land,  following  the  extraordinary  prosperity 
resulting  from  high  wages  obtaining  in  the  past  few  years  and  in 
part  by  the  absorption  of  labor  by  interests  other  than  agricultural. 
The  cumulated  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  man  power  during  war 
time  and  especially  of  the  strike  of  1920  in  the  sugar  industry  were 
material  factors  in  the  situation.  Accordingly,  the  legislature  cre- 
ated the  Hawaiian  Emergency  Labor  Commission  and  appropriated 
funds  to  send  this  commission  to  Washington  to  present  the  matter 
to  Congress.  This  commission  framed  a  resolution,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  providing  that  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  its  passage  whenever  the  President  should  find  and 
by  proclamation  declare  an  emergency  existing  in  the  Territory  by 
reason  of  serious  labor  shortage,  either  by  general  or  by  any  par- 
ticular class  or  classes,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  empowered  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  he  should  prescribe  to  admit  to 
the  Territory  such  aliens  otherwise  inadmissable  as  he  might  deem 
necessary  to  meet  the  existing  emergency.     This  proposed  legislation 
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met  with  opposition,  based  largely  upon  a  lack  of  understanding  that 
laborers  of  the  classes  sought  do  not  and  can  not  under  the  law 
compete  with  citizen  labor.  The  commission  made  very  clear  the 
fact  that  the  Territory's  economic  and  national  happiness  and 
safety  would  be  better  served  by  a  greater  diversification  of  the  alien 
population  of  the  Territory  even  during  the  period  of  emergency 
covered  by  the  resolution. 

In  the  matter  of  Federal  appropriations  the  governor  states  "  that 
it  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  that  the  Territory  is 
too  frequently  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  appropriations  giving 
general  aid  to  States  and  Territories.  No  place  under  the  United 
States  flag  calls  for  a  more  constant  campaign  of  Americanization 
among  its  younger  generations  than  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  yet  this 
Territory  was  unable  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  general  appropria- 
tions made  in  the  various  educational  bills  that  passed  Congress  un- 
der the  titles  of  the  Smith-Lever,  Smith-Hughes,  and  Towner- 
Sterling  bills.  A  similar  condition  has  prevailed  in  the  Federal  post 
road  bill.  Between  the  years  1910  and  1920  the  Federal  Government 
received  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  and  the  figures  already  noted  for  customs  and  in- 
ternal-revenue receipts,  together  with  post  office  and  other  revenues, 
swell  this  total  appreciably.  The  Territory  feels  that  this  is  ample 
argument  for  broader  consideration  in  matters  of  Federal  aid." 

On  July  9,  1921,  the  Territory  formally  dedicated  the  Hawaiian 
National  Park  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  island  of  Hawaii,  and  a  sup- 
plementary ceremony  was  held  a  few  days  later  at  the  top  of  the  ex- 
tinct crater  Haleakala,  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

The  Hawaiian  homes  commission  act,  which  became  a  law  July  9, 
1921,  will  doubtless  be  a  solution  to  the  much-discussed  homestead- 
ing  problem  that  will  preserve  certain  remaining  public  lands  in 
Hawaii  more  generally  to  the  native  citizens  of  Hawaii.  The  com- 
mission created  by  this  act  consists  of  five  members — the  governor 
and  four  other  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  him.  Certain  lands  are  set 
aside  as  home  sites  for  families  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  under  99-year 
leases  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1  a  year.  The  homesteaders  will  be  as- 
sisted financially  from  a  revolving  fund  which  the  law  establishes  and 
will  be  instructed  by  an  agricultural  expert  in  regard  to  crops.  The 
same  act  made  several  amendments  to  the  organic  act  of  the  Terri- 
tory, including  a  provision  by  which  the  Territory  may  collect  tolls 
for  freight  passing  over  its  wharves,  and  also  providing  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  employed  as  a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  any  public  work 
carried  on  in  the  Territory  by  the  Government,  either  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
eligible  to  become  such  a  citizen. 
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The  legislature  in  special  session  in  November  of  1920  enacted 
legislation  regulating  the  foreign-language  schools  in  the  Territory, 
placing  them  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  re- 
quiring  teachers  to  obtain  permits  from  the  department,  and  making 
other  regulations.  In  order  to  secure  a  permit,  a  teacher  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  American  history  and  institutions,  be  possessed  of 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  know  how  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  The  first  examination  under  this  law  was  held  July  5-9, 
L921.  The  examinations  were  attended  by  492  teachers,  all  of  whom 
were  granted  permits.  There  are  approximately  200  foreign-language 
schools,  500  teachers,  and  23,000  pupils  in  the  Territory.  It  also 
enacted  measures  relating  to  the  publication  of  newspapers,  including 
foreign-language  newspapers,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Territorial  -finances. — Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  es- 
tablished July  1,  1905,  the  total  area  being  divided  into  four  counties. 
On  January  1,  1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was 
converted  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  City  and  County  of 
Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  forms  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  under  the  control  of  the 
territorial  board  of  health.  The  income  of  the  various  counties 
aggregated  $5,662,326.19,  as  against  $5,468,497.61  for  the  prior 
year.  The  assessment  of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Terri- 
tory during  the  year  aggregated  $286,557,532,  as  against  $287,006,792 
for  the  prior  year.  The  total  revenues  collected  by  the  Territory 
aggregate  $11,467,894.82  and  the  total  disbursements  aggregate  $14,- 
194,427.54.  The  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1920,  was  $418,119.54, 
and  the  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1921,  was  $951,378.61. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — By  the  provisions  of  section  55  of  the  act 
of  April  30,  1900  (31  Stats.,  114),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  27, 
1910  (36  Stats.,  443),  the  Territory  is  permitted  to  issue  bonds  not  to 
exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Territory,  but  not  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  one  year.  The  total 
bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1920,  was  $10,894,000,  which  was  increased 
by  sale  of  $305,000  of  April  15,  1920,  issue  of  5  per  cent  refunding 
bonds,  1920,  out  of  a  total  authorized  issue  of  $400,000;  $1,661,000  of 
September  15,  1920,  issue  of  4J  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds, 
1920,  out  of  a  total  issue  of  $2,400,000 ;  $200,000  of  December  15,  1920, 
issue  of  4J  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds,  1920,  and  $600,000  of 
December  31,  1920,  issue  of  4-|  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds, 
1920;  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $40,000  of  July  1,  1919,  issue 
of  5  per  cent  Memorial  Park  bonds ;  $270,000  of  October  4,  1905,  issue 
of  4  per  cent  refunding  bonds,  1905,  and  $750,000  of  January  2,  1906, 
issue  of  3^  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds. 
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Date  of  issue. 

Term  of 

Inter- 

Pale. 

Per- 
centage 

Aggregate 
out- 

Date due. 

Where  sold. 

years. 

est. 

basis. 

standing. 

Per  cl. 

Oct.      1,1907 

5-15 

3* 

$98. 150 

3.66 

$294 , 000 

Oct.     1,1922 

Honolulu. 

Oct.      1,1909 

5-15 

3| 

98.  250 

3.65 

200,000 

Oct.      1,1924 

Honolulu. 

Aug.     1,1911 

20-30 

4 

101.5875 

3.88 

1,500,000 

Aug.     1,1941 

New  York. 

Sept.    3,1912 

20-30 

1 

100.  5887 

3.  985 

1,500,000 

Pept.    3,1942 

New  York. 

Pept.  15,1914 

20-30 

4 

100.01 

4.00 

1,430,000 

Pept. 15,1944 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

May    15,1916 

20-30 

4 

100.  00 

4.00 

1,750,000 

May   15,1946 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Aug.     1,1917 

20-30 

4 

98.04 

4.08 

1,500,000 

Aug.    1,1917 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

July      1,1919 

5 

5 

100.  50 

4.  975 

160,000 

July     1,1924 

Honolulu. 

Pept.  15,1919 

20-30 

Ah 

102.  814 

4.377 

1,500,000 

Pept. 15,1919 

New  York. 

Apr.    15,1920 

5-10 

5 

100.  00 

4.00 

305,000 

Apr.  15,1930 

Honolulu. 

Pept.  15,1920 

20-30 

H 

98  01 

4.59 

1,661,000 

cent.  15,1950 

Honolulu. 

Dec.    15,1920 

20-30 

4J 

98.01 

4.59 

200,000 

Dec.  15,1950 

Honolulu . 

Dec.    31,1920 

20-30 

44 

98.01 

4.59 

600,000 

Dec.  31,1950 

Honolulu. 

Total . . . 

12,600,000 

Bank  deposits  and  insurance. — Thirty-one  banks  were  in  operation 
during  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Eight  in 
Honolulu,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one  each  at  Schofield  and  Waipahu, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu;  three  at  Hilo,  two  at  North  Kona,  two  at 
Honokaa,  two  at  North  Kohala,  and  one  at  Kau,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii;  two  at  Wailuku,  one  each  at  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina, 
on  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  one  each  at  Lihue,  Waimea,  Kapaa,  and 
Kealia,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are  national  banks — namely, 
one  at  Honolulu  and  one  at  Schofield.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a 
savings  bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the  remainder  are  both 
commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $51,181,404.79, 
of  which  $32,545,538.38  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder, 
$18,635,866.41,  were  savings  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by  races 
were  as  follows:  Japanese,  13.77  per  cent;  Chinese,  9.16  per  cent; 
Hawaiians,  6.42  per  cent;  Portuguese,  15.58  per  cent;  all  others, 
55.07  per  cent.  Fire  insurance  premiums  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,672,241.46  and  fire  losses  to  $271,962.15.  Marine  insurance 
premiums  amounted  to  $678,024.58,  and  losses,  $86,254.21.  Life  in- 
surance written  was  valued  at  $12,445,051;  the  premiums  paid 
thereon  amounted  to  $463,742.84,  the  renewal  of  premiums  $1,- 
408,146.66,  and  the  losses  paid  aggregated  $592,516.78. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  100  corporations  were  created  and 
20  dissolved,  as  follows:  Mercantile,  created  74,  dissolved  15;  agri- 
cultural, created  4,  dissolved  4;  bank,  created  1;  savings  and  loan, 
created  5,  dissolved  1;  eleemosynary,  created  14;  railroad,  created  1; 
trust,  created  1;  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  984  domestic  cor- 
porations, an  increase  of  80  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  do- 
mestic corporations  other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $207,034,998,  an 
increase  of  $14,069,160,  or  7.29  per  cent,  for  the  year.    Foreign  cor- 
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porations  to  the  number  of  163,  as  compared  with  155  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Two  na- 
tional banks  also  do  business  in  the  Territor}'.  The  classes,  number, 
and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  in- 
corporated before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States  are  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Number. 

Capital. 

Cla    . 

Incor- 
porated 

before 

Aug.  12, 

1898. 

Incor- 
porated 
after 

Aug.  12, 
189S. 

Total. 

Incor- 
porated 

before 

Aug.  12, 

1898. 

Incorporated 

after  Aug.  12, 

1898, 

Total. 

45 

35 

5 

109 
538 
5 
2 
2 
9 
23 

2 

165 

154 

573 

10 

2 

3 

10 

23 

8 

2 

199 

$49,716,750 

18,903,285 

7,370,000 

?38,775,015 

71,538.988 

7,759,960 

1,950,000 
206,000 
2,950,000 
1,915,000 
1,600,000 
250,000 

£88,491,765 

90,442,273 

15,129,960 

1,950.000 

1 
1 

3,000,000 
600,000 

3,206,000 

Bank                    

3,550,000 

1,915,000 



1 

500, 000 

2,100,000 

250,000 

34 

Total                

122 

862 

984 

80,090,035 

126,944,963 

207,034.998 

Public  lands. — The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  total  area 
of  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1921 : 

Estimated  total  area  of  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1921. 

Agricultural  lands:  Acres. 

Cane  lands 25,  286 

Other  agricultural   lands 84,330 

Rice  and  taro  lands '. 3,224 

Total , 112,  840 

Town  lots 406 

Fish   ponds 350 

Pasture  lands 599,972 

Net  homestead  area : 

Homesteads   (unpaid) 34,  398 

Bomesteads  (untaken) : 9, 104 

Total 43,  502 

Reservation 2,  500 

Forest   lands 46,  007 

Waste    lands 337,  548 

Forest  reserves 470,  585 

Grand  total 1,613,710 

Homesteads. — During  the  year  93  persons  took  up  119  homestead 
lots,  having  a  total  area  of  3,126.82  acres,  valued  at  $100,748.15, 
or  an  average  area  of  26.27  acres  per  lot,  valued  at  $32.20  per  acre. 
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These  lots  were  taken  under  various  forms  of  homestead  agreements 
as  follows:  Three  cash  freehold  agreements  for  7  lots,  covering 
117.10  acres,  valued  at  $527.45 ;  6  right  of  purchase  leases  for  7  lots, 
covering  247.20  acres,  valued  at  $2,066 ;  62  special  homestead  agree- 
ments for  76  lots,  covering  2,523.23  acres,  valued  at  $98,154.70 ;  7  cer- 
tificates of  occupation  for  9  lots,  covering  4.73  acres,  unappraised; 
15  homestead  leases  for  20  lots,  covering  234.56  acres,  unappraised. 
Homesteads  were  taken  by  citizens  of  different  ancestry  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  57;  Portuguese,  15;  native  Americans,  11;  Japanese,  3; 
and  others,  7. 

During  the  year  44  homestead  lots  were  forfeited,  having  a  total 
area  of  687.60  acres,  valued  at  $15,900.49.  Twenty-six  of  these  lots 
were  held  by  Hawaiians,  seven  by  Portuguese,  two  by  Japanese,  and 
two  by  native  Americans.  There  were  18  transfers  of  homestead 
lots,  with  a  total  area  of  417,234  acres,  valued  at  $25,033.90. 

Land  patent  grants. — There  were  335  patents  issued,  covering 
8,581.554  acres,  valued  at  $242,467.81,  of  which  179  were  issued  on 
homesteads,  covering  4,738.996  acres,  valued  at  $75,928.51,  and  156 
on  cash  purchases,  exchanges,  and  compromises,  involving  3,852.558 
acres,  valued  at  $166,539.20.  Six  were  issued  on  six  awards,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  10.81  acres.  Against  two  of  these  awards,  covering 
2.26  acres,  there  was  a  Government  commutation  of  $120. 

Transfers  by  executive  orders. — The  Territorial  public  lands  are 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  unless  trans- 
ferred by  order  of  the  governor  for  special  purposes.  During  the 
past  year  32  such  transfers,  involving  a  total  area  of  73,280  acres, 
were  issued  as  follows  : 

September  14,  1920:  For  road  purposes  for  Federal  road  through  Territorial 
land  of  Poohala  Mauka,  district  of  Ewa,  Oahu ;  3.50  acres. 

September  25,  1920 :  For  Poliaho  Park,  Wailua,  Puna,  Kauai ;  53.60  acres. 

October  18,  1920 :  For  school  lot,  Kekaha,  Waimea,  Kauai ;  6.25  acres. 

October  20,  1920:  For  the  use  of  the  Hawaii  Island  Welfare  Bureau  for  a 
home  for  the  aged  and  dependent  men  and  women,  Waiakea,  Hilo ;  124.34  acres. 

October  20,  1920:  For  the  use  of  Pearl  Harbor  naval  station  for  radio  and 
other  naval  purposes,  Wailupe,  Oahu,  0.75  acre. 

October  27,  1920 :  For  park  purposes,  Lahaina,  Maui,  12,640  square  feet. 

October  29,  1920:  For  national  park  purposes,  portion  of  Kau  Desert,  Kapa- 
pala,  Kau,  Hawaii,  43,400  acres. 

October  29,  1920 :  For  park  purposes,  Hanapepe,  Kauai,  10.81  acres. 

November  29,  1920 :  For  the  municipal  market,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu, 
9,323  square  feet. 

December  24,  1920:  For  Boy  Scout  purposes,  Kaimuki,  Honolulu,  1.113  acres. 

February  8,  1921 :  For  national  park  purposes,  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  28,745  acres. 

February  9, 1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Hauula,  Oahu,  5.20  acres. 

February  15,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Honokaa,  Hawaii,  2.60  acres. 

February  15,  1921 :  For  an  addition  to  the  court  house  and  jail  lot,  Honokaa, 
Hawaii,  0.63  acre. 
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March  28,  1921:  For  a  Territorial  agricultural  experiment  station,  Waiakea, 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  95.30  acres. 

March  29,  1921  :  For  a  site  for  workshops  of  the  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners. Kuwili,  Honolulu,  19,893  square  feet. 

April  7.  r.'jl  :   For  a  public  park,  Waimanalo  Beach,  Oahu,  45.61  acres. 

April  11,  1021  :  For  a  plant-inspection  lot  for  the  board  of  agriculture  and 
forestry,  Waiakea,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  1,394  acres. 

April  12,  1921:  For  a  public  park,  Valapue,  Molokai,  3.12  acres. 

April  23,  1921:  For  a  site  for  use  of  the  Salvation  Army  Home,  Kapaa, 
Kauai,  15,000  square  feet. 

April  28,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Kamaole,  Kula,  Maui,  36.3  acres. 

April  30,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Wailua,  Kauai,  4.60  acres. 

May  20,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Kapaa,  Kauai,  2,865  acres. 

May  20,  1921 :  For  a  court  house  and  jail  site,  Manowaiopae,  North  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  1.95  acres. 

June  6,  1921 :  For  a  high-school  site,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  12.14  acres. 

June  20,  1921 :  For  a  site  for  McKinley  High  School,  Honolulu,  46  acres. 

June  22,  1921 :  For  the  Territorial  fair  grounds,  Honolulu,  66.26  acres. 

June  27,  1921 :  For  a  Government  fish  pond  for  the  use  of  the  fish  and  game 
commission  at  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  352  acres. 

June  27,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Nanakuli,  Oahu,  36  acres. 

June  27,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Keawaula,  Waianae,  Oahu,  12  acres. 

June  27,  1921 :  For  a  public  park,  Lualualei,  Waianae,  Oahu,  19  acres. 

June  28,  1921 :  For  a  water-pumping  station  and  municipal  garage  for  the  use 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  50,548  square  feet. 

Farm  Loan  Board. — The  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Hawaii,  as  created 
under  authority  of  act  225  of  the  legislature  of  1919,  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years.  The  act  provides  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment,  and  the  board  is  com- 
posed of  these  Territorial  officers,  with  an  executive  secretary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  board.  The  subagents  of  the  land  department,  the 
tax  assessors,  and  deputy  tax  assessors  throughout  the  Territory  are 
agents  of  the  board  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  search  of  records, 
examination  of  title,  and  preparation  of  documents  are  all  without 
expense  to  the  mortgagor.  Loans  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum. 

The  act  of  1919  provided  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  be  raised 
by  setting  apart  a  certain  percentage  of  revenues  derived  from  pub- 
lic land  sales  and  rentals,  with  a  provision  for  an  initial  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  to  be  immediately  available  from  general  funds 
and  later  reimbursed  from  the  land  revenue  collections.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  originally  be  loaned  to  any  one  borrower 
was  fixed  at  $3,000  and  not  less  than  $100.  The  total  amount  made 
available  by  the  legislature  of  1919  had  been  loaned  out  by  De- 
cember 31,  1920. 

The  legislature  of  1921  increased  the  appropriation  of  money  avail- 
able for  loans  to  $500,000  and  extended  authority  for  making  single 
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loans  up  to  $5,000.  On  June  30,  1921,  the  sum  of  $361,190.90  had 
been  loaned  to  216  mortgagors.  Loans  were  made  only  to  persons 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  Territory  for  at  least  three  years. 

Farmers  on  all  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Territory  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  this  law,  which  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  home- 
steaders as  well  as  to  numerous  other  small  farmers  and  has  met  with 
general  public  approval,  having  greatly  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
for  this  class  of  loans  and  in  many  instances  made  it  easier  for 
farmers  to  obtain  financial  assistance  from  other  sources. 

Population,  immigration,  and  labor. — The  population  of  Hawaii 
on  January  1, 1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910, 
this  represents  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per 
cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of 
health  to  be  275,884  on  June  20,  1921,  an  increase  of  15,584.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — Hawaii, 
Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe,  and  Mid- 
way— besides  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands.  The  island  of 
Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  important,  and  has 
thus  given  its  name  to  the  group.  The  population  of  Hawaii  by  Islands 
in  1920  was  as  follows :  Hawaii,  64,895;  Kahoolawe,  3;  Kauai,  29,247; 
Lanai,  185;  Maui,  36,080;  Midway,  31;  Molokai,  1,784;  Niihau,  191; 
Oahu,  123,496.  Hawaii  is  divided  into  five  counties,  one  of  which 
(Hawaii)  is  coextensive  with  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  Hono- 
lulu, the  largest  county,  comprises  the  two  islands  of  Oahu  and  Mid- 
way. The  city  proper  of  Honolulu  has  a  population  of  83,237,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  census ;  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii,  has  a  popula- 


tion of  10,431. 


Area  and  population  of  counties,  1920. 


Area. 

Population. 

Per  cent 

County. 

Total. 

Per 
square 
mile. 

increase 
since 
1910. 

Square 

'miles. 

4,015 

600 

11 

641 

1,182 

61,895 
123,527 
G67 
29,438 
37,385 

16.2 
205.9 
60.6 
45.9 
31.6 

17.2 

Honolulu  i 

50.6 

Kalawao 

—  15.0 

Kauai 

22.9 

Maui  i 

25.6 

Includes  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawa,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  Kalawao. 
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Census  figures,  population  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  races. 


Kace. 

1920 

1910 

Increase 
since  1910. 

23, 723 

6, 955 

11,072 

27,002 

5,602 

2, 430 

19, 708 

23,507 

109,274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 

26,011 

3,734 

8,772 

22,301 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,675 

2,361 

4,533 

695 

376 

2,318 

3,221 

1            n 

i  2, 300 
4,701 

712 

440 

4,841 

1,833 

29. 299 

18,670 

417 

1347 

Allother                               

>  66 

Total 

255,912 

191,909 

64,003 

1  Decrease. 

The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
L921,  was  8,224,  as  against  8,178  for  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  departures  from  Hawaii  was  11,966,  as  against  8,709  for  the  prior 
year,  divided  as  follows:  Chinese,  1,549;  Japanese,  6,869;  Filipinos, 
2,434;  Hindus,  2;  Koreans,  66;  Porto  Ricans,  16;  Portuguese,  236; 
Russians,  49 ;  Spanish,  86 ;  all  others,  659. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  10,156,  a  decrease  of 
9  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  birth  rate  per  1,000  of 
population  was  38.81,  as  compared  with  39.05  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  was  3,789,  a  decrease  of  775  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  giving  an  annual  death  rate  of  13.73  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  city  of  Honolulu  1,387  deaths  occurred,  or  410  less  than 
in  1920,  giving  a  death  rate  of  15.96  per  1,000  of  population,  wdiile 
in  the  city  of  Hilo  there  were  266  deaths,  a  decrease  of  11  as  compared 
with  1920,  making  a  death  rate  of  22.52. 

Laborers  on  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  for  the  month  of  May, 
L921,  by  nationalities  are  as  follows:  Americans,  888;  Hawaiians, 
924;  Porto  Ricans,  1,215;  Portuguese,  2,433;  Spanish,  173;  Russians, 
18;  Filipinos,  12,613;  Japanese,  17,207;  Chinese,  1,639;  Koreans, 
1,208;  all  others,  275. 

Education. — A  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  course  of  study 
for  the  elementary  grades  is  noAv  in  press  and  will  be  distributed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  school  year.  The  new  course  will  be 
used  during  the  coming  school  year  with  full  opportunity  for  further 
revisions  and  improvements  and  reprinted  in  final  form  next  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  every  teacher  and  principal  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  make  suggestions.  The  new  course  includes  extension 
sections  on  kindergarten  and  receiving  grade,  manual  and  industrial 
work,  primary  handwork,  humane  education,  public  school  music, 
and  physical  education. 

The  Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School  is  being  reorgan- 
ized along  the  lines  of  the  best  present  day  normal-school  policies; 
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standards  are  being  raised,  and  cooperation  sought  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  The  two-year  professional  course  is  being  segre- 
gated from  the  preparatory  high-school  work.  By  means  of  scholar- 
ships and  dormitories  and  other  advantages  it  is  hoped  to  attract 
suitably  prepared  island  young  women  and  men  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. A  program  of  active  cooperation  with  other  educational 
organizations  and  agencies,  such  as  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu Dental  Infirmary,  Art  Society,  etc.,  is  also  under  way.  Rapid 
advances  in  the  standing  and  scope  of  this  school  are  anticipated  in 
the  immediate  future  as  present  plans  mature. 

McKinley  High  School,  Honolulu,  now  has  a  magnificent  48.72- 
acre  tract.  The  first  four  new  buildings  or  units  are  to  be  constructed 
within  the  next  few  months.  A  standard  athletic  field,  with  gym- 
nasium, grand  stand,  etc.,  is  a  prominent  and  invaluable  feature  of 
the  new  plant. 

Hilo  High  School  has  a  fine  new  tract  of  30  acres.  Plans  for  the 
new  buildings  are  now  being  prepared. 

Maui  High  School,  situated  on  a  beautiful  10-acre  tract,  has  a 
modern  building  now  in  process  of  construction  and  to  cost  $80,000. 

Additional  classrooms,  shop,  and  agricultural  facilities  are  being 
provided  for  Kauai  High  and  Grammar  School. 

During  the  past  year,  junior  high  schools  have  been  established 
at  Honomakau  School,  Kohala,  Hawaii,  and  Konawaena  School, 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

In  September  junior  high  schools  will  be  opened  at  Honokaa 
School,  Hawaii;  Kamehameha  III  School,  Lahaina,  Maui;  and 
Waimea  School,  Kauai.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  such  schools,  in  1922,  at  Hana,  Maui,  and  Waialua  or  Ewa,  Oahu. 

These  schools  carry  high-school  opportunities  to  the  rural  districts, 
and  are  of  material  assistance  to  rural  pupils  who  plan  to  enter  the 
Territorial  normal  school,  University  of  Hawaii,  or  other  profes- 
sional lines. 

During  the  year  there  were  maintained  174  public  schools,  with 
1,362  teachers  and  41,151  pupils,  an  increase  of  2,856  pupils  over  the 
previous  year.  There  were  59  private  schools,  with  402  teachers  and 
7,573  pupils,  an  increase  of  167  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  all  races  in  public  and  private  schools  was  48,724,  as 
against  45,701  for  the  year  1920.  The  following  is  a  comparative 
table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Territory : 


Descent. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

Totals. 

Descent. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

Totals. 

3,394 

4,456 
1,236 

572 

1,641 

1,267 

3 

49 

1,206 

70 

3,966 
6,097 
2,503 
3 
398 
6,457 
1,199 

3,867 
19,311 

704 

1,083 

371 

1,107 

1,297 

194 

91 

76 

4,974 

20, 608 

898 

Part  Hawaiian 

Anglo-Saxon 

Korean 

Scandinavian 

1,174 

349 
5,251 
1,129 

Others 

447 

Total 

Porto  Rican 

41,151 

7,573 

48,724 
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The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools  by 
places  of  birth  : 


Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Horn  in  the  United  States 

10,470 
328 

5,962 
186 

18,396 
648 

5,001 
160 

20,709 
816 

19, 120 
506 

39,829 
1,322 

Total 

10,798 

6,148 

19,044 

5,161 

21,525 

19,626 

41,151 

Public  health. — Legislation  was  effected  at  the  special  and  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  regulating  the  practice  of  osteopathetic  physicians  and 
surgeons,  the  establishment  of  a  venereal  clinic  at  Honolulu,  increas- 
ing the  fee  for  the  disinterment  of  human  bodies,  authorizing  the 
purchasing  of  radium,  regulating  the  peddling  of  remedies  and 
medicines,  and  for  the  relief  of  indigent  persons  released  from  the 
leper  settlement. 

The  treatment  of  patients  at  the  Kalihi  Hospital  by  the  use  of  the 
ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil  was  continued  during  the  year.  Due 
to  increased  production  of  the  ethyl  esters  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  under  Prof.  A.  L.  Dean,  it  was  possible  to 
place  the  patients  of  the  Kalaupapa  Leper  Settlement  under  the 
Dean  treatment.  Promising  results  have  been  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  treatment  at  both  the  Kalihi  Hospital  and  the  leper  settle- 
ment. 

There  were  3,823  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported,  a  de- 
crease of  13,885  over  the  previous  year,  while  there  were  788  deaths, 
as  compared  with  1,795  for  1920.  Of  the  19,708  cases  reported  in 
1920,  17,411  were  influenza. 

There  were  increases  noted  in  the  following-named  diseases: 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria,  amebic  dysentery,  leprosy, 
measles,  pertussis,  and  vericella,  while  decreases  were  noted  in 
typhoid,  influenza,  plague,  scarlet  fever,  trachoma,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  death  rate  for  the  year  was  13.73  per  1,000,  figuring  on  esti- 
mated population  on  June  30, 1921,  of  275,884. 

I  during  the  year  there  was  submitted  to  the  laboratory  1,787  speci- 
men-, a  p.  increase  of  308  specimens  over  the  previous  year.  An  in- 
vestigation was  made  into  a  localized  epidemic  of  food  poisoning, 
which  was  traced  to  infected  pork;  also  into  a  series  of  diphtheria 
infections  carried  by  milk.  During  the  year  90  autopsies  were  per- 
formed and  20  deaths  were  investigated  in  which  an  autopsy  was 
not  required. 

There  were  27  Government  physicians  for  the  29  districts  em- 
ployed during  the  year  for  attending  the  indigent  sick,  examination 
and  vaccination  of  school  children,  and  for  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics  in  their  respective  districts. 
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In  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  a  general  plan  of  examination 
of  school  children  and  of  keeping  track  of  them  by  individual  cards 
has  been  followed  out.  As  a  result  each  child  is  assured  of  an  in- 
dividual examination  and  such  follow-up  work  as  is  deemed  advis- 
able or  suggested  by  the  medical  examiner  can  be  carried  out. 
Forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  children  were  ex- 
amined and  10,574  were  vaccinated  during  the  year. 

At  the  Oahu  Insane  Asylum  the  number  admitted  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  120;  95  male  and  25  female,  the  largest  number  of  admis- 
sions during  any  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  patients  discharged  as  recovered,  improved,  or 
paroled  was  86,  which  was  72  per  cent  of  the  number  committed. 
The  number  of  patients  on  the  record  for  July  1,  1920,  was  378  while 
the  total  number  under  care  and  treatment  during  the  year  was 
498 — 369  men  and  129  women.  In  the  sanitorium  there  were  11 
alcoholics,  an  increase  of  7  over  last  year;  4  opium  addicts;  and  18 
insane  were  committed  during  the  year.  There  were  discharged  as 
recovered  11  alcoholics  and  4  drug  addicts,  while  15  insane  were  dis- 
charged— 11  as  recovered  and  4  as  improved.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  3  insane  patients  in  the  sanitorium. 

Leprosy. — The  Kalaupapa  Leper  Settlement  was  conducted  in  the 
usual  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the  superintendent,  who 
in  addition  supervised  the  Kalihi  Hospital,  Kapiolani  Girls'  Home, 
and  Kalihi  Boys'  Home. 

On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  481  lepers  living  at  the  settlement, 
a  decrease  of  65  since  June  30, 1920. 

No  patients  have  been  transferred  from  the  Kalihi  Hospital  to  the 
Kalaupapa  Leper  Settlement  during  the  past  two  years.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  patients  at  Kalaupapa  is,  therefore,  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  that  institution  since  its  establishment  in  1860. 

The  nationality  of  the  patients  at  the  settlement  was  as  follows 
American,  1;   Belgian,  1;   Chinese,  17;   Filipino,  14;   German,  3 
Hawaiian,  288;   Part  Hawaiian,  100;   Japanese,   11;   Korean,   11 
Portuguese,  32;  Porto  Rican,  3.     The  number  of  the  lepers  living 
at  the  different  homes  in  the  settlement  are  as  follows:  Baldwin 
Home,  54 ;  Bishop  Home,  37 ;  Bay  View  Home,  63 ;  McVeigh  Home, 
20;  General  Hospital,  22;  in  cottages  in  the  settlement,  285. 

Transportation  facilities. — Traffic  with  the  mainland  was  con- 
ducted principally  through  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates a  weekly  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaiian  ports, 
four  combination  passenger  and  freight  steamers,  the  Maui,  Mat- 
sonia,  Wilhelmina,  and  Manoa,  while  the  Lurline,  also  a  combination 
passenger  and  freight  steamer,  makes  a  voyage  every  28  days.     The 
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port  of  Hilo  is  served  by  the  Enterprise,  which  is  also  a  passenger 
and  freight  vessel. 

In  addition  the  company  operates  the  auxiliary  schooner  Annie 
Johnson,  carrying  freight  only,  from  San  Francisco.  The  freight- 
ing business  from  Puget  Sound  is  handled  by  the  Hyades,  West 
Ki  i  nt .  and  West  Nilus.  The  Hyades  is  owned  by  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation  Co.,  while  the  West  Keene  and  West  Nilus  are  operated  by 
the  company  for  account  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  allocated  to  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co.  the  Hawkey e  State  and  the  Buckeye  State,  large  passen- 
ger  and  freight  carriers,  for  operation  between  Baltimore  and  Hono- 
lulu, via  Havana,  Panama,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

During  the  year  the  company  built  and  added  to  their  fleet  two 
large  freighters,  the  Manulani  and  the  Manukai,  each  of  13,000  tons 
capacity,  which  will  be  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco-Hawaiian 
Island  service.  m 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  bring  oil 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  the  year  these  brought  1,266,831 
barrels  of  oil,  including  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  distillate,  and  kerosene. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operated  two  vessels  in  its  Hawaiian 
service,  these  bringing  701,574.94  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  730,014 
gallons  of  gasoline  during  the  year. 

Through  service. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  continued 
to  operate  in  its  transpacific  service  the  steamers  Columbia,  Ecuador, 
and  Venezuela,  of  14,000  tons  each,  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hongkong,  with  stop- 
over privileges  at  Honolulu.  These  vessels  are  being  replaced  during 
the  coming  year  by  five  of  the  new  government  "  State  "  class  liners 
that  have  been  allocated  to  this  company  for  transpacific  service. 
These  steamers,  the  Golden  State,  Empire  State,  and  sister  ships  are 
generally  known  as  "535's,"  are  of  12,500  dead-weight  tons,  with  a 
speed  of  1.7  knots  and  passenger  accommodations  for  249  first-class 
and  300  steerage  passengers.  When  these  five  steamers  have  been 
assigned,  a  bimonthly  service  will  have  been  established.  The  steam- 
ers Santa  Cruz  and  Colusa,  operating  in  the  Manila -East  India  service 
between  San  Francisco,  Manila,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Calcutta  via 
Honolulu,  have  been  replaced  by  the  Creole  State,  Granite  State, 
and  Wolverine  State.  These  steamers  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  10,500 
tons,  a  speed  of  14  knots,  accommodations  for  78  first-class  pas- 
sengers, and  this  schedule  brings  Manila  within  16  days  of  Honolulu, 
a  service  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  run  to  Singapore  will  be  made  in  23  days  and  to  Calcutta  in  30 
•  lavs.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  also  operating  a  fleet  of 
freighters  of  8,800  tons  dead-weight  in  its  "Round-the-world"  service, 
touching  at  Honolulu  every  30  days. 
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The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  operates  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  Shinyo 
Maru,  Tenyo  Maru,  and.  Taiyo  Maru,  of  22,000  tons  each ;  the  Siberia 
Maru  and  Korea  Maru  of  20,000  tons  each,  and  the  Persia  Maru  of 
9,000  tons.  These  are  in  the  service  between  China,  Japan,  Honolulu, 
and  San  Francisco,  the  Taiyo  Maru  having  made  her  first  call  at 
Honolulu  in  June.  The  Anyo  Maru  of  18,000  tons,  Kiyo  Maru  of 
17,000  tons,  and  Seiyo  Maru  of  14,000  tons  are  on  the  run  between 
China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  South  America,  while  the  freight  steamers  Meiyo  Maru,  Tokuyo 
Maru,  Reiyo  Maru,  and  Hayo  Maru  of  the  same  route  called  at 
Honolulu  during  the  year.  The  new  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
Rakuyo  Maru  of  17,500  tons,  and  Gingo  Maru  and  Bokuyo  Maru,  of 
16,500  tons  each,  having  been  added  to  the  South  American  line 
service  and  commencing  with  July  of  this  year  will  be  in  a  monthly 
service  between  China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  South  America.  All  of  the  steamers  on  the  South 
American  run  call  at  Hilo  after  leaving  Honolulu  on  the  trip  from 
Japan. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  the  steamers  Sonoma  and 
Ventura  in  the  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Sydney  service. 
These  vessels  touch  at  all  points  every  four  and  five  weeks.  They 
have  a  tonnage  of  about  6,200  gross  each,  length  400  feet,  passenger 
capacity  about  250  in  all  classes. 

In  June,  1920,  the  General  Steamship  Corporation  inaugurated  a 
monthly  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  This  fleet  consists  of  five  oil-burning  freight- 
ers, the  West  Hixton,  5,490  gross  tons;  West  Holbrook,  5,376;  West 
Camargo,  5,720;  Las  Vegas,  5,404;  and  West  Mahwah,  5,586  gross 
tons. 

The  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  has  two  steamers  on 
the  Sydney,  Auckland,  Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  run.  These 
are  the  Niagara,  a  triple-screw  vessel,  oil  burning,  length  543  feet, 
gross  tonnage  13,500,  accommodations  for  693  passengers;  and  the 
Makura,  twin  screw,  oil  burning,  gross  tonnage  8,075,  length  450 
feet,  passenger  accommodations,  410. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  operates  the  Nanking,  China,  and 
Nile  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  and  handles  cargo  and 
passenger  business  to  and  from  the  Orient.  At  present  these  vessels 
are  not  permitted  to  handle  traffic  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  operated  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  vessels  Lake  Elkwater,  West  Cheswald,  West  LLartland,  and 
Wawalona  in  the  Hawaiian  service  during  the  year. 

Interisland  traffic. — Most  of  the  interisland  traffic  is  conducted  by 
the  Inter  Island  Steam  Navigation   Co.   (Ltd.),  which  operates  a 
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fleet  of  12  steamers,  varying  in  length  from  136.1  feet  to  252  feet 
and  from  11.5  to  18  feet  draft;  from  341  to  1,566  gross  tons  and 
from  201  to  940  net  tons.  The  total  tonnage  is  8,987  gross  and  5,834 
net. 

During  the  fiscal  year  this  company  carried  112,703  passengers  and 
342,139  tons  of  freight,  which  is  an  increase  of  17,466  passengers  and 
a  decrease  of  51,001  tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous 
period. 

Steam  railroads. — There  are  steam  railroads  on  all  the  islands, 
operating  on  regular  schedules  and  most  of  them  carrying  passen- 
gers. In  addition,  plantations  have  their  private  railway  equipment 
for  transporting  cane  and  laborers.  The  following  table  gives  data 
on  railway  companies  proper : 

Steam  railroads. 


Track. 

Rolling  stock. 

Islands  and  roads. 

Gauge. 

Locomo- 
tives. 

Passenger 
cars. 

Freight 
cars. 

Oahu: 

Miles. 
147. 92 
11.00 

10.00 
20.00 
88.00 
41.10 
7.05 

Ft.    in. 
3      0 
3      0 

3      0 

3  0 

4  8£ 
3      0 
2      6 

27 

1 

2 

4 
10 
9 

1 

53 
1 

807 

21 

Hawaii: 

39 

4 
15 

7 

96 

Ha  .vaii  Consolidated  Ry.  (Ltd.)1 

133 

184 

29 

Total     

325. 07 

54 

80 

1,309 

Islands  and  roads. 

Freight 
carried. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Bonds  out- 
standing. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

Capital 
stock. 

Oahu: 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.1... 

Tons. 
976,894.00 
35, 152. 98 

2,033,756 
1,056 

$2,000,000 

Per  cent. 
5 

$5,000,000 
150,000 

360, 000 

100,000 

3,654,960 

300,000 

Koolau  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.)1 

Hawaii: 

West  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.* 

Ha  .vaii  Railway  Co.  ( Ltd. ) 

32, 114. 00 
241,118.00 
298,213.00 

15,998.00 

158 

607,220 
118,395 

Hawaii  Consolidated  Ry.  (Ltd.)1 

Maui:  Kahului  Railroad  Co 

2,350,000 

5 

Kauai:  Kauai  Railway  Co 

217, 000 

6 

500, 000 

Total 

1,599,489.98 

2,760  585 

4  567  00f> 

10,064,960 

1  Calendar  year  1920. 

1  All  freight  cars  and  locomotives  operated  during  year  by  Kona  Development  Co.,  under  agreement. 

Street  railroads. — The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  con- 
trols and  operates  the  only  street  railway  system  in  the  Territory. 
It  is  an  electric  line,  partly  single  and  partly  double  track. 

During  the  year  1920  the  company  expended  for  improvements 
and  additions  $15,665.64.  Outstanding  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 
Gross  income  from  the  calendar  year  was  $861,341.62,  an  increase  of 
$80,395.41  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Disbursements  were 
$1,000,943.66,  an  increase  of  $137,946.58.     The  number  of  fare  pas- 
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sengers  was  16,926,617,  an  increase  of  1,701,449  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  free  passengers  carried,  principally  policemen,  letter 
carriers,  firemen,  and  employees,  was  137,527.  School  children  are 
carried  at  half  rate.     The  car  mileage  was  2,134,274.60. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones. — In  addition  to  the  cable  system  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years, 
there  are  three  wireless  plants,  these  being  the  Naval  Radio  Commu- 
nication Service,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and  the  wireless 
department  of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  operates  the  principal  telephone  system 
on  the  island  of  Oahu.  It  has  a  total  of  11,081  instruments  in  oper- 
ation, 18,382.8  miles  of  aerial  wire,  22,440  miles  of  underground  wire, 
and  375.4  miles  of  pole  lines.  It  also  operates  396  clocks  and  time 
bells  and  64  time  stamps. 

The  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.,  of  Hilo,  operates  2,032  instruments,  on 
4,764  miles  of  wire.  The  Kauai  Telephone  Co.,  of  Lihue,  has  481 
instruments  and  745  miles  of  wire.  The  Maui  Telephone  Co.,  of 
Wailuku,  had  1,247  instruments  and  1,715  miles  of  wire  on  June 
30,  1920. 

Postal  service. — The  postal  receipts  of  the  Honolulu  post  office 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1921,  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the 
fiscal  year  1920  by  $83,578.17.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920  were  $219,649.14,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $303,227.31.  These 
figures  show  the  increase  of  paid  mail  matter  originating  at  Honolulu. 
On  this  business  of  $300,000  gross  the  Honolulu  post  office  paid  the 
United  States  Treasury  a  net  of  considerably  more  than  $100,000. 

As  Honolulu  for  the  past  year  has  been  the  central  accounting 
office  for  all  the  post  offices  in  Hawaii,  excepting  Hilo,  it  is  possible 
to  furnish  the  postal  receipts  for  the  entire  Territory.  The  receipts 
at  Hilo  amounted  to  $36,907.95.  The  total  for  the  Territory  was 
$456,802.75. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

Movement  of  population. — On  June  30, 1921,  there  were  remaining 
in  the  hospital  3,827  patients,  as  against  3,468  on  June  30,  1920,  an 
increase  of  359  patients.  The  total  number  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment during  the  year  was  4,667.  The  number  of  discharges,  includ- 
ing deaths,  was  840.  The  daily  average  population  was  3,689,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  200.  The  total  number  of  admissions 
was  1,149,  an  increase  of  107.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  this 
period  was  256,  which  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  deaths  of  the  num- 
ber under  treatment  since  the  hospital  was  created. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  have  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital 5,219  patients.    Of  the  patients  who  were  discharged  from  April 
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6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1920,  who  were  properly  to  be  considered  service 
patients,  L65  were  diagnosed  as  not  insane,  leaving  a  total  of  1,407 
cases  of  psychoses  in  this  group.  Of  this  number  645  were  discharged 
as  recovered  (46  per  cent),  421  improved  (30  per  cent),  215  not  im- 
proved (15  per  cent),  126  died  (9  per  cent).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
of  the  group  which  is  supposed  to  gradually  deteriorate,  which  is 
designated  as  the  dementia  precox  group,  50  per  cent  were  discharged 
as  recovered,  this  being  538  cases  of  a  total  of  1,080,  and  deaths  were 
mainly  in  the  general  paresis  group,  including  cerebrospinal  syphilis, 
in  which  group  death  is  to  be  expected.  Of  the  total  126  deaths  73 
were  in  this  group. 

Out-patient  department. — The  work  of  the  out-patient  department 
has  gone  forward  very  satisfactorily  during  the  past  year.  Many  de- 
sirable results  have  grown  out  of  it.  It  has  been  possible  to  consider 
the  parole  of  patients  from  the  hospital  whose  parole  could  not  be 
favorably  passed  upon  except  for  the  fact  that  the  hospital  can  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  patient  through  the  psychiatric  social 
worker.  Through  the  clinic,  too,  it  has  been  possible  to  find  social 
conditions  into  which  the  patient  could  be  paroled  or  discharged. 
This  has  enabled  the  hospital  to  discharge  patients  who  probably 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  discharged.  In  addition  to  this  work 
of  the  clinic,  it  helps  to  establish  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
that  the  hospital  has  a  real  interest  in  his  welfare  and  it  is  also  of 
educational  value  in  the  community  at  large. 

Department  of  internal  medicine. — This  department  has  fulfilled  a 
very  important  function  during  the  past  year,  treating  on  an  average 
of  120  active  medical  and  surgical  cases  daily,  with  an  average 
monthly  turnover  of  about  100  patients.  The  amount  of  minor  sur- 
gery is  so  great  as  to  require  the  full-time  service  of  a  dressing-room 
nurse. 

During  the  past  year  the  arrangements  for  giving  antiluetic  treat- 
ment have  been  entirely  reorganized  and  transferred  to  more  spacious 
and  convenient  quarters.  The  facilities  for  this  treatment  have  been 
enlarged  and  put  in  charge  of  a  specialist  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  this  work. 

^  A  temporary  building  has  been  set  up  for  housing  a  dental  in- 
firmary with  five  chairs. 

Sanitai-y  survey.— A  sanitary  survey  of  the  hospital  has  been 
made  by  the  bacteriologist  and  the  general  sanitary  officer  and  a 
plan  outlined  for  combating  the  breeding  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
rats,  which  at  the  present  time  is  working  with  marked  favorable 
results. 

Occupation.— The  occupation  of  patients  has  been  classified  and 
organized  under  three  groupings :  Recreational,  vocational,  and  oc- 
cupational.    The  vocational  unit  which  has  been  especially  installed 
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for  the  War  Risk  patients,  includes  a  commercial  department,  general 
academic  department,  agricultural  department,  trade-industry  de- 
partment, and  occupational  craft  department.  All  this  work  is  go- 
ing forward  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Training  school. — Twenty-five  nurses  successfully  passed  the  final 
examinations  to  the  training  school.  An  affiliation  has  been  ar- 
ranged between  the  hospital  training  school  and  the  training  school 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  whereby  classes  from  the  Walter 
Reed  are  given  special  instruction  in  mental  nursing. 

Construction. — The  garage  authorized  by  Congress  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.  It  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is  160  feet 
long  by  65  feet  wide  and  24  feet  high,  and  will  accommodate  ap- 
proximately 50  machines. 

A  coal-storage  pocket  has  been  completed.  The  construction  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  giving  an  approximate  storage  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 7,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  1,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal. 

The  shop  and  storehouse  building  for  the  housing  of  the  supplies 
of  the  engineer  and  electrical  departments  and  the  paint  and  tinners' 
shops  is  practically  completed. 

The  work  of  connecting  the  water  supply  for  the  different  barns, 
houses,  etc.,  at  Godding  Croft  has  been  completed,  and  five  com- 
pression hydrants  have  been  installed,  being  extended  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  poultry  yard,  the  cattle  pasture,  and  other  portions  of 
the  farm.  Concrete  water  troughs  were  built  in  the  cow  yard  of 
the  dairy.  The  installation  of  a  high-pressure  steam  line  is  in  prog- 
ress. Suitable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the 
bakery  and  the  laundry. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hospital  will  make  the  early  con- 
sideration of  some  radical  changes  of  the  hospital  necessary.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  quarters  for  the  medical  staff  so  as  to  relieve  the 
already  overcrowded  administration  building  in  order  that  the  ad- 
ministration offices  may  expand.  A  new  laboratory  building  is  also 
desirable  where  all  of  the  laboratory  and  research  activities  of  the 
institution  can  be  housed  under  one  roof.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
an  isolation  building  should  be  constructed  for  the  prompt  isolation 
and  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  as  they  may  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  hospital  population. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill 
6222  was  introduced,  "  To  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had 
the  approval  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of  1919 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a  ten- 
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tative  draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment  for 
the  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  present  methods  and 
very  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking  in  thai  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
Important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 
of  (lie  bench.  While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it  offers 
a  very  greal  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The  main 
features  of  (his  improvement  are  two:  It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend 
or  relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it.  This  is  pro- 
vided in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to 
send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just  as  at  present  and 
permit  the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless 
some  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.  This  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  such  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secondly,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  section  11.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval,  to  send  it 
forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  After  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted 
so  as  to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the 
same  to  the  department  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that : 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  will  accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two  :  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  Of 
Columbia;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
treatmenl  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  th.it  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days  and 
that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinite  commitment  is  made  the  patient  must  be 
brought  inlo  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi-criminal  proceeding. 
This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly  injurious 
to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and  opportunity 
tor  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be  improperly 
committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  permits  the 
detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi-criminal  form  of  procedure 
that    is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
"voluntary  commitment."  That  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
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vision  and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such  treat- 
ment and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circumstances 
detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  persons  shall  be  de- 
tained more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing  of  their  desire 
to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is  believed  that 
many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition  require  and  could 
be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treatment  if  it  were 
possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certification  of  insanity; 
and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so  treated  would  be  restored  to  normal 
mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper  treatment  they 
might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and  treatment  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Subsequently  at  the  instance  of  the  department  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  Congress  as  House  bill  13427  "  To  amend 
section  115a  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  as  amended " ;  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1920,  there  were  160  patients 
in  the  hospital ;  during  the  year  ended  July  30,  1921,  there  were  ad- 
mitted 3,701,  making  a  total  of  3,861  patients  under  care,  as  against 
3,714  the  preceding  year.  Of  those  admitted,  954,  including  102 
births,  were  pay  patients;  1,138,  including  113  births,  were  indigent 
residents  of  the  various  States  and  Territories;  and  1,609,  including 
138  births,  were  indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,682  patients.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,838  recovered  from  their  ailments,  1,394  improved,  215  un- 
improved, 12  not  treated,  and  210  died. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  patients,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  79  indigent  patients  from  the  States  and  Territories  ad- 
mitted over  last  year,  while  there  were  21  fewer  indigent  patients 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  an  increase  of  87  pay  patients. 
The  receipts  from  pay  patients  amounted  to  $24,219.25,  exceeding 
last  year's  receipts  by  $2,554.75. 

Problems  of  the  year. — In  a  general  way  the  results  of  the  activi- 
ties conducted  at  the  hospital  show  improvement  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  professional  side  of  the  work  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  limited  funds  available,  the  principal  object  be- 
ing to  give  the  best  possible  care  and  treatment  to  all  applying  for 
aid.  It  was,  however,  a  continuing  struggle  to  accomplish  this  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  within  the  appropriations  and  maintain  the 
efficiency  and  standard  of  the  work  at  a  satisfactory  level.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  hospital  is  not  what  it  should  be;  the  in- 
terior is  in  bad  shape  and  in  need  of  paint  and  other  repairs,  the 
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situation  resulting  from  insufficient  appropriations  during  the  past 
pears  and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  supplies.  The  surgeon  in 
chief  states  that:  "During  the  last  year  the  coal  bill  amounted  to 
$39,812.84.  The  power  plant  furnishes  heat  and  light  to  Howard 
University,  as  well  as  to  the  hospital,  but  the  university  does  not  pay 
for  its  share  of  coal  consumed.  While  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
university  consumed  more  than  half  of  the  steam  and  electric  current 
generated,  it  only  paid  last  year  toward  the  cost  of  operation  $5,000, 
the  amount  received  by  congressional  appropriation.  If  the  uni- 
versity had  borne  half  of  the  cost  to  operate  the  power  plant  from 
the  time  it  began  to  receive  heat  and  light  until  the  present  time,  the 
hospital,  with  the  appropriations  provided  from  year  to  year,  would 
have  had  more  than  sufficient  funds  to  have  kept  the  buildings  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair."  During  the  year  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  hospital  accounting  sys- 
tem and  service  and  suggested  a  number  of  changes,  all  of  which 
have  been  effectuated,  thus  bringing  the  business  methods  up  to  date. 

Hospital  work. — There  were  1,780  surgical  operations  performed 
with  the  following  results:  1,294  recovered,  412  improved,  12  un- 
improved, and  52  died.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  births  oc- 
curred in  the  hospital,  an  increase  of  18  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
mortality  from  all  causes  was  5  per  cent,  which  is  regarded  as  a  very 
low  rate  for  a  hospital  of  this  character.  In  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment 5,686  were  treated,  as  follows:  Medical,  745;  minor  surgery. 
790;  dermatological,  222;  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  825;  genitourinary, 
420;  gynecological,  727;  eye,  1,186;  neurological,  148;  orthopedic, 
142;  and  pediatrics,  481.  The  total  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
patients  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  was  9,547,  or  752  less 
than  last  year.  The  admissions  to  the  hospital  during  the  last  11 
years  were  as  follows:  1910,  2,740;  1911,  2,900;  1912,  3,385;  1913, 
3,208;  1914,  3,144;  1915,  3,348;  1916,  3,491;  1917,  3,886;  1918,  3,648; 
1919,  3,852;  1920,  3,714;  1921,  3,701. 

Hospital  needs. — The  surgeon  in  chief  states  that  in  the  last  annual 
report  attention  was  called  to  the  urgent  need  of  funds  for  painting 
and  repairs,  new  surgical  and  medical  equipment,  mechanical  stokers, 
and  a  pathological  building.  Congress  at  its  last  session  made  pro- 
vision for  the  mechanical  stokers,  but  the  other  items,  which  are 
equally  if  not  more  important,  remain  unprovided  for. 

For  repairs  $5,000  is  the  lowest  estimate  that  can  be  made  for  next 
year's  upkeep  of  the  buildings. 

For  replacing  floor  coverings  and  window  shades  $3,000  will  be 
needed. 

The  X-ray  outfit  is  old,  unfit  for  efficient  work,  and  beyond  repair. 
To  replace  this  $2,500  will  be  needed  and  is  as  urgent  as  any  of  the 
foregoing  items. 
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Aside  from  those  mentioned,  a  pressing  and  important  need  is  a 
building  for  laboratory  work.  It  is  so  important  that  even  the 
present  cost  of  material  and  labor  does  not  render  such  a  building 
impracticable.  Successful  diagnosis  and  development  of  scientific 
research  depend  upon  modern  laboratories  and  appliances,  also  the 
solution  of  various  problems,  which  will  lead  to  greater  knowledge 
of  disease  and  consequently  better  treatment,  curative  as  well  as 
preventive.  It  is  in  the  laboratory  that  the  nature  and  character 
of  disease  are  studied,  tests  made,  and  methods  developed  which 
guide  the  physician  in  his  care  of  the  sick.  While  it  must  be  said 
that  our  patients  have  been  well  cared  for,  the  ordinary  notes  and 
histories  well  kept  up,  and  the  essential  laboratory  work  done, 
nevertheless  the  scientific  work  has  been  curtailed  greatly  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  a  pathological  building. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — The  service  rendered  by  the  nursing 
staff  was  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  many  trying  circumstances 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  nursing  staff  can  be  enlarged  so  as  to  permit  an 
eight-hour  shift,  which  will  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  in  nursing 
but  will  add  to  the  health  of  the  nurses. 

The  health  of  the  nurses  in  training  was  excellent.  One  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

Instruction  in  dietetics  at  Howard  University  was  continued  as  in 
former  years. 

The  graduating  class  received  their  diplomas  in  the  amphitheater 
of  the  hospital  May  10,  1921,  11  nurses  graduating,  making  a  total 
of  449  holding  certificates  of  the  school. 

Pay  patients. — The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1190), 
provides,  among  other  things,  that: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  admitted  to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital; 
and  any  money  that  may  be  received,  from  this  source,  on  and  after  July  1, 
1905,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  hospital. 

Under  this  statute  on  the  13th  of  August,  1920,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  patients  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each  full  day  for  each  person  over 
12  years  of  age  cared  for,  maintained,  and  treated  at  the  hospital ; 
for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment  of  each  child  born  in  the 
hospital  to  any  woman  admitted   from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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$0.50  per  day;  and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  every  other  child 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  age  of  12  years,  $1.25  per 

day. 

In  tin*  act  "making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  26,  1912,  provision  is  made, 
under  the  head  of  "medical  charities,"  as  follows: 

Bereafter  patients  may  be  admitted  to  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  care  and 
treatment  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  [nterior  may  prescribe.  All  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  to  be  disbursed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  subsistence,  fuel  and  light, 
clothing,  bedding,  forage,  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  surgical 
instruments,  repairs,  furniture,  and  other  absolutely  necessary  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  management  of  the  hospital,  a  report  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof 
to  be  made  annually  to  Congress. 

Under  this  provision  954  pay  patients,  including  births,  were  re- 
ceived for  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  The  receipts  there- 
from amounted  to  $24,219.25. 

Receipts  mid  disbursements. 

Receipts : 

Appropriation,  sundry  civil  act — 

For  support $54,  500.  00 

Salaries 40,  020.  00 

94,  520.  00 

Appropriation,  first  deficiency  act 10,  000.  00 

Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act   (under  contract  with 

Board  of  Charities) 45,000.00 

Pay  patients 24, 219.  25 

Total  receipts 173,  739.  25 

Disbursements : 

Miscellaneous — 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc 51,  260.  59 

First  deficiency 10,  000.  00 

Pay  patient 12,  243.  46 

Subsistence 47,  992. 13 

I  'ay  patient 3,  010.  32 

Salaries 39, 966.  54 

Pay  patient 7,  673.  93 

Refunds,  pay  patient 1,099.25 

Total  disbursements 173,  246.  22 

Unexpended  balances:  Miscellaneous,  fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage, 
medicine,  etc.,  $239.41 ;  subsistence,  $7.87 ;  salaries,  $53.46 ;  pay  patient, 
$192.29 ;  total,  $493.03. 
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HOWARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stats.,  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  It  is  declared  that  the  incorporators  shall  be  "  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1921,  the  total  registration  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  university  was  1,893,  including  students  from 
36  States  and  several  foreign  countries,  an  increase  of  326  over  the 
last  year.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  completed  their  studies  in 
the  university  and  were  graduated  as  follows : 

School  of  liberal  arts 53 

School  of  education 8 

School  of  commerce  and  finance 3 

School  of  applied  science 12 

School  of  religion 7 

School  of  medicine : 

Medical   college 27 

Dental  college 26 

Pharmaceutical  college 8 

61 

School  of  law 25 

Total i69 

In  the  school  of  education  a  placement  bureau  was  organized  with 
the  object  of  aiding  school  officials  to  find  suitable  teachers  for  the 
various  classes  of  work  under  their  direction.  To  this  end  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  with  the  officers  of  approximately  300 
schools  of  secondary  grade  for  the  instruction  of  colored  youth ;  from 
these  a  large  number  of  requests  have  been  received  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  teachers. 

In  the  school  of  applied  science  its  various  departments  have  had 
a  very  busy  and  successful  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  its  branch 
of  home  economics  a  cafeteria  for  students  and  faculty  has  been 
operated  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  The  new  building,  for  which 
$201,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  will  when  constructed  afford 
this  branch  larger  accommodations  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  economics  building,  including 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  have  been  entirely  drawn  by  two  instructors 
in  the  department  of  architecture.  The  entire  enrollment  for  the 
school  for  the  year  was  72 ;  of  these  2  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in 
electrical  engineering,  4  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  civil  engineering,  and 
6  the  B.  S.  in  home  economics.  It  is  stated  that  Howard  University 
is  the  first  colored  institution  to  grant  a  degree  in  engineering. 
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In  the  department  of  physical  education  the  work  has  shown  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  physical  fitness  of  the  students 
as  a  whole.  Careful  observation  of  the  student  body  records  less 
serious  illness  among  those  taking  part  in  sports.  The  scholastic 
standing  of  students  daily  engaging  in  athletics  is  far  above  that  of 
those  who  for  any  reason  whatever  fail  to  participate  in  athletic 
exercises.  In  connection  with  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
which  number  423,  the  Government  loaned  to  the  university  48  band 
instruments  and  stationed  at  the  institution  a  sergeant  as  a  band 
director.  This  band  is  quite  a  success  and  furnished  music  for  the 
i-niiimencement  exercises,  as  well  as  many  other  university  functions. 
Beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1921,  three  years  of  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  work  will  be  required  of  all  male  students,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1921,  45  were  in  training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Although  the  institution  was  established  in  1867,  no  appropriation 
was  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until  March  3,  1879,  when 
$10,000  was  appropriated  for  "  maintenance."  Since  that  time  Con- 
gress has  made  a  small  appropriation  yearly.  The  tendency  now  is 
to  see  the  Government's  obligation  and  increase  each  year  the  appro- 
priation that  this  great  work  may  be  properly  carried  on. 

All  of  the  Government  appropriations  are  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  a  patron  ex  officio 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  auditors  for  the  institution,  in  a  report  dated  September  22, 
1921,  give  the  total  value  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  university 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1921,  as  $1,966,950.73,  of  which 
$525,563  represents  endowments,  unproductive-land  fund,  cash  in 
bank,  unexpended  Federal  appropriation  for  home  economics  build- 
ing, etc.  The  remainder  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  university, 
valued  at  $1,441,387.73,  consists  of  the  following:  Land,  $616,554.16; 
buildings,  $626,235.61:  and  equipment,  $198,607.96. 

This  large  property  has  been  accumulated  mainly  from  donations 
and  the  sale  and  the  increase  in  value  of  about  120  acres  of  land 
originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  the  university.  The  annual 
congressional  appropriations  have  been  mainly  for  the  payment  of 
salaries,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  and  other  current 
expenses.  Two  buildings,  a  greenhouse,  and  a  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment, have  also  been  provided  from  Government  appropriations.  A 
third  building,  the  Home  Economics  Building  and  dining  hall,  also 
a  gift  from  the  Government,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  DEAF. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1920,  through  June  30,  1921,  there 
were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of  the  institution 
known  as  Gallaudet  College  65  men  and  51  women,  a  total  of  116, 
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representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  31  States.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  10  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
admitted  to  the  institution  26  females  and  24  males;  discharged,  28 
males  and  19  females. 

In  the  primary  department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  there 
were  under  instruction  27  boys  and  26  girls,  a  total  of  53.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  five  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
in  this  department,  43  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  general  health  of  the  students  and  pupils  for  the  year  has  been 
good.  Several  mild  cases  of  measles  and  one  prolonged  case  of  ty- 
phoid fever  occurred  in  the  primary  department.  One  of  the  young 
men  of  the  college  department  was  struck  by  an  interurban  train  and 
was  seriously  injured,  having  four  ribs  broken  and  receiving  severe 
cuts  about  the  head  besides  minor  bruises.  No  deaths  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  dental  room  was  operated  for  practically  the  whole  year,  and 
all  of  the  pressing  needs  for  dental  work  by  students  and  pupils  were 
met  in  this  way  at  small  expense  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

As  usual,  the  students  and  pupils  of  the  institution  were  required 
to  take  physical  training  throughout  the  year  or  to  take  part  regu- 
larly in  organized  sports.  Weight  charts  of  all  students  were  kept 
and  consulted  frequently  with  benefit  to  the  students  in  connection 
with  their  diet,  exercise,  and  general  condition. 

The  course  of  instruction  remained  the  same  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  domestic  science  for  the 
young  women  of  Gallaudet  College.  Work  in  this  subject  was  offered 
to  students  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  and  was  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, to  the  distinct  advantage  of  those  selecting  the  course.  The 
practical  work  was  provided  for  in  the  domestic-science  kitchen, 
arranged  for  in  the  women's  new  dormitory  and  equipped  during  the 
summer  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  3  members  of  the  graduating  class;  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  upon  13  members,  and  a  certificate  of  graduation 
upon  1  member.  In  the  normal  department  of  the  college,  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  7  young  people,  and  the 
certificate  of  graduation  upon  2  young  women. 

The  honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Neillie,  for  many  years  a  highly  skilled  and  successful  em- 
ployee of  the  park  department  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  hono- 
rary degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Augustus  Bar- 
ney Greener,  a  former  student  of  the  college,  who  has  given  his  life  to 
successful  instruction  of  deaf  pupils  and  to  literary  work  among 
them,  and  who  has  now  been  retired  with  honor  from  the  Ohio  School 
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for  the  Deaf.  The  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  also  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  Porthe  Deaf  at  Olathe,  Kans.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  son  of  deaf 
par,  nis.  a  graduate  of  the  normal  department  of  the  institution,  a 
most  successful  teacher,  and  now  an  able  executive  in  school  work. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution  shows  the  following 
ha  lances  in  the  private  funds:  General  fund,  $742.72;  manual  labor 
fund,  $582.90;  memorial-art  fund,  $169.45;  a  total  of  $1,495.07.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  $7,509.07  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  other  than  private  funds,  were  $160,908.08; 
the  total  expenses  were  $160,200.95,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  o'f 
$707.13. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  institution  is  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  current  expenses  to  meet  necessary  increases  in  salaries 
of  the  employees.  Domestics  and  other  unskilled  employees  are  now 
receiving  from  $10  to  $15  less  per  month  than  is  paid  in  similar  posi- 
tions in  this  vicinity.  The  clerical  force  and  skilled  labor  are  receiv- 
ing less  than  current  wages.  Teachers  of  the  primary  department 
and  the  instructors  in  the  college,  most  of  whom  are  highly  trained 
specialists,  are  practically  all  receiving  less  than  is  paid  in  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30,  1923,  were  as  follows : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general  re- 
pairs and  improvements $124,  000 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing  and 

steamfitting,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the  grounds 10,  000 

For  the  purchase  of  6.2  acres  of  land  between  Mount  Olivet  Road, 
West  Virginia  Avenue,  and  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  at  present  belonging  to  Richard  E.  Pairo 12,  000 

For  the  installation  of  refrigerating  plant 7,  000 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat., 
294) .  authorizes  the  Secretary « of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26, 1908  (35  Stat.,  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of  indi- 
gent blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  sec- 
tion 3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.,  293),  was 
also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no 
longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In 
an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that 
said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits 
for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class  of 
beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  it  is  stated 
that  many  minor  details  have  been  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  brevity. 
There  have  been  900  minor  repairs  during  the  year.  Problems  of 
sanitation,  heating,  and  electric  lighting  have  been  attended  to,  and 
the  immense  amount  of  masonry  and  roofing  have  been  maintained 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible  considering  the  financial  limita- 
tions. 

Continuance  of  fire  protection,  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  act 
approved  March  6,  1920,  has  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a  12-inch 
high-pressure  water  main  within  the  building,  with  such  reductions 
at  different  points  as  varying  conditions  require.  Outlet  valves  pro- 
vided at  locations  suggested  by  the  fire  marshal  have  been  established 
as  follows :  Sub-basement  floor  and  terraces,  22  valves,  11  upon  the 
Senate  side  and  11  upon  the  House  side ;  basement  floors,  10  valves, 
equally  divided  between  the  Senate  and  House  wings;  main  floor, 
10  valves,  equally  divided  between  the  Senate  and  House  wings ;  and 
in  the  old  library  space,  20  valves,  located  under  the  roof,  so  as  to 
afford  protection  for  portions  of  the  building  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Special  and  general  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  Senate  wing 
under  11  subject  heads.     Side  walls  of  the  Senate  chamber  and 
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gallery  have  been  painted,  and  the  work  continued  in  a  number  of 
office  rooms  and  corridors  surrounding  the  Senate  chamber. 

Under  special  appropriations  the  work  of  restoring  the  decorations 
of  the  side  walls  on  the  basement  floor  has  been  continued,  one  of  the 
important  matters  being  the  renewal  of  the  ceiling  in  a  portion  of  the 
main  corridor  now  occupied  by  the  telegraph  office. 

A  large  number  of  rooms  occupied  as  offices  in  the  House  wing  of 
the  Capitol  have  been  painted,  and  a  number  of  the  decorated  ceilings 
cleaned  and  otherwise  restored.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
wing  followed  the  adjournment  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  when  important  improvements  were  executed  in  the 
legislative  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  including  the 
covering  of  the  seats  and  backs  of  the  gallery  chairs  with  new  up- 
holstering material  of  light  color,  and  the  painting  of  the  gallery  and 
floor  with  light-colored  paint.  In  the  ceiling  an  outer  row  of  orna- 
mental squares,  40  in  number,  were  removed,  the  inner  row  of  32 
squares  moved  outward,  supplying  8  new  squares  to  complete  the 
number  of  the  outer  row.  In  the  readjustment  of  squares  or  panels, 
the  outer  row  of  panels  was  raised  4^  inches  around  the  entire  frame, 
providing  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  panels,  thus  fur- 
nishing twice  as  much  ceiling  ventilation.  The  inner  course  of  32 
panels,  each  8  feet  square,  were  covered  with  ground  glass,  thus  in- 
creasing the  ceiling  lighting  by  2,000  square  feet. 

Subject  to  constant  wear  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  floors 
of  the  Capitol  building  were  so  bady  worn  that  extensive  repairs 
and  replacements  could  not  longer  be  delayed.  Twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-three  square  feet  of  resurfacing  have  been  executed 
in  the  Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall,  new  marble  floors  have  been  laid 
from  the  Rotunda  to  Statuary  Hall,  and  through  the  central  portion 
of  Statuary  Hall  from  north  to  south  the  entire  floor  of  the  House 
connection,  and  in  all  the  corridors  adjacent  the  north,  east,  and 
west  sides  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the 
basement  floor  of  the  House  wing  all  of  the  corridors  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  main  north  and  south  corridor.  In  all,  14,298  square 
feet  of  new  marble  tile  have  been  laid. 

Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol. — On  February  15, 1921,  the  Avomen  of 
the  United  States  presented  a  statuary  group  containing  busts  of 
Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Ceremonies  attending  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  this  group 
were  held  on  that  date  in  the  Rotunda.  This  statuary  in  marble  is 
the  work  of  the  sculptress  Adelaide  Johnson. 

On  May  20,  1921,  the  marble  statue,  by  Pompeo  Coppini,  of  former 
United  States  Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  was  installed  in  Statuary  Hall. 
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During  the  year  the  35  portraits  of  former  speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  cleaned,  varnished,  glazed,  and  the 
backs  of  the  frames  covered  with  oilcloth  as  a  protection  from  dust. 

There  are  in  the  Capitol  building,  exclusive  of  bas-reliefs,  mural 
decorations,  and  decorative  sculpture,  260  works  of  art,  including 
45  marble  statues,  14  bronze  statues,  53  busts  in  marble,  3  in  bronze, 
1  portrait  group,  and  2  miscellaneous  sculptural  works.  The  paint- 
ings consist  of  50  historical  paintings  and  92  portraits,  of  which  4 
are  full  length. 

Improving  Capitol  Grounds. — Six  fire  hydrants  have  been  located 
on  east  line  of  the  paved  portion  of  the  Capitol  plaza,  three  automatic 
signals  erected  on  intersecting  points  of  roads  used  for  automobile 
traffic,  sidewalks  repaired,  grass  plots  fertilized  and  reseeded,  shrubs 
cleaned  and  pruned,  trees  pruned  and  deadwood  removed,  and  four 
large  trees  removed.  There  are  67  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs  and 
12  varieties  of  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Capitol  power  plant. — As  this  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  11  years,  the  items  of  repair  and  replacement  are  more  numerous 
than  usual.  Thorough  repairs  and  replacements  have  been  made  in 
the  boilers,  ash-handling  devices,  waterways  kept  in  repair,  and 
additional  machinery  installed  in  the  machine  shop.  This  plant  has 
been  materially  aided  by  the  transfer  of  material  from  the  War  De- 
partment under  the  deficiency  act  approved  June  5,  1920. 

Other  work  includes  installation  of  lighting  equipment  for  the 
south  portico  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  the  north  portico  of 
the  House  Office  Building,  this  work  being  contemplated  in  the  origi- 
nal wiring  plans  of  these  buildings.  Important  changes  in  the  wiring 
plans  of  the  ceiling  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made  necessary 
by  changes  in  the  lighting  area,  have  been  attended  to. 

Christian  P.  Gliem,  chief  electrical  engineer  of  the  Capitol,  con- 
nected with  the  electrical  work  of  the  Capitol  since  September  1, 
1896,  and  to  whose  energy  the  development  of  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  Capitol  power  plant  is  largely  due,  departed  this  life  May  5,  1921. 

Engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables. — Repairs  to  this  group  of 
buildings  includes  repairs  to  roofs,  gutters,  plumbing  and  heating 
lines,  and  electrical  equipment,  and  the  replacement  of  woodwork 
and  hardware  as  needed. 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum,. — The  real- 
estate  care  of  this  building,  with  the  care  to  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  electrical  equipment,  and  the  heat,  light,  and  power,  were 
placed  under  this  office  upon  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  this 
care  and  oversight  has  been  continued  by  subsequent  appropriations. 
Repairs  to  windows  and  doors,  walls  and  ceilings  pointed  up  and  re- 
plastered  as  necessary,  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  put  in 
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order,  and  a  water  softener  installed  as  an  addition  to  the  laundry 
equipment  are  among  the  items  of  work  performed  during  the  year. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds. — The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.,  594),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  rent- 
ing until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910 
(3G  Stat.,  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920  no  properties  addi- 
tional to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were  secured. 
As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  United 
States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  rented  as  far  as  practicable 
at  nominal  rates. 

Paragraph  (<?),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918,  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs,"  is 
as  follows : 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve,  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square  633 
except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with  any 
other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not  now 
occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have  not  here- 
tofore been  dedicated  by  act  of  Congress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all 
of  the  houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue,  B  and  C 
Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired  for 
occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  and  im- 
provements aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made  by  the 
Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this  square  to  wit:  Nos. 
210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW., 
Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW.,  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the  build- 
ings in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March  5, 
1919,  the  department  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  Decem- 
ber 1,  1920,  and  November  1,  1921,  aggregating  $5,411.08,  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  A 
special  report  on  the  subject  will  hereafter  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  as  to  the  collections  of  rents  for  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919,  to  and  including  December  1,  1920,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  December  6,  1920,  and  printed  as  Senate  Document  343 
(66th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things: 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
tions, and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with  - 
a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gatherings 
shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archceological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
War  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December 
28,  1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites,  and 
the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective  Secre- 
taries having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other 
recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorized 
agents. 

On  October  16,  1919,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the  fol- 
lowing warning,  to  be  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins  located 
on  public  lands,  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  to  wit : 

Warning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you — 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from, 
excavate  upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of  an  ancient  ruin 
located  on  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  except  under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225)  ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may 
be  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined,  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the 
records  of  the  past. 

During  the  year  eight  permits  were  granted  for  the  examination, 
excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows : 

January  14,  1921,  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie 

Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  conduct  excavations  and  gather  such 

fossils  and  objects  of  scientific  interest  as  m^y  be  desired  during  the 

season  of  1921  within  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Utah,  all 
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work  under  this  permit  to  be  conducted  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  designate  persons  experienced  in  archaeological  research 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

February  1,  11)21,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  to  conduct  excavations  and  gather 
collections  in  that  part  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  lying  between 
the  Animas  and  La  Plata  Rivers  south  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
and  north  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  it  being  understood  that  the  work 
to  be  done  will  consist  of  a  surface  survey  of  all  the  sites  within 
the  area  above  mentioned,  trial  excavation  in  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary,  and  the  excavation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ancient  burial  sites 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  expedition  to  be  under  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris,  a  regular  member  of  the  scientific  staif  of  said 
institution. 

February  3,  1921,  to  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director,  School  of 
American  Research  and  State  Museum,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to  con- 
duct archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment at  the  ruins  of  Chettro  Kettle  and  also  at  Casa  Rinconada  and 
its  environs  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
permit  being  issued  for  two  years,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  working  seasons  of  1921  and  1922  reports  of  work 
done  under  this  permit  will  be  promptly  submitted. 

February  3,  1921,  to  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president,  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  said  society  to  conduct 
archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex.,  at  two  sites  known  as  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo, 
during  the  seasons  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923,  the  specimens,  etc., 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  work  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  except  such  archaeological  materials  uncovered  as 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, be  exhibited  in  the  National  Geographic  Society  Buildings,  this 
permit  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  thereof  for  two  additional 
years  in  the  event  that  the  work  to  be  executed  hereunder  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  satisfac- 
torily performed. 

March  21,  1921,  to  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  director,  Department  of 
American  Archaeology,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  con- 
duct archaeological  researches  and  gather  collections  during  the  season 
of  1921  at  the  ruined  Indian  pueblo  of  Awatobi  on  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation  near  Keam's  Canyon,  Ariz.,  all  work  to  be  conducted 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeo- 
logical research,  the  consent  of  the  superintendent  at  the  Moqui 
Indian  Agency  and  of  the  Indians  involved  to  be  obtained  before 
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anything  is  taken  away  which  might  possibly  be  held  valuable  or 
sacred  by  the  tribe. 

April  14,  1921,  to  Mr.  George  G.  Heye,  director,  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York  City,  to  continue  to 
conduct  during  the  field  season  of  1921  archaeological  excavations  in 
and  to  gather  collections  from  the  ruined  pueblo  of  Hawikuh  and  the 
ruin  known  to  the  Zuni  Indians  as  Kechipauan,  on  the  mesa  above 
their  village  of  Ojo  Caliente,  about  3  miles  from  Hawikuh,  both 
ruins  being  situated  on  the  Zuni  Indian  reservation  in  western  New 
Mexico,  the  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  and  the 
collections  gathered  to  be  deposited  in  that  museum;  permit  is  not 
exclusive,  and  in  case  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  desire  to 
have  the  National  Museum  conduct  explorations  in  this  Indian  reser- 
vation the  work  must  not  conflict  with  that  done  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

April  23,  1921,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  conduct 
archaeological  research  and  to  gather  collections  during  the  field 
season  of  1921  in  the  Chin  Lee  Canyon  and  tributary  canyons  which 
enter  it  below  Mexican  Water,  as  well  as  in  the  canyons  of  the  San 
Juan  River  and  tributaries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Navajo  Mountain 
in  Arizona,  all  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a 
person  experienced  in  archaeological  research;  excavations  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to  reasonably  protect  the 
buildings  from  further  disintegration  in  the  near  future. 

August  23,  1921,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sternberg,  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  to  collect  vertebrate  fossils  in  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  during  the  season  of  1921,  such 
collection  to  be  deposited  with  the  University  of  Upsala,  due  care 
to  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  destroy  any  object  of  value  on  the  reser- 
vation or  disturb  the  residents  thereof  in  the  pursuit  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The  corpora- 
tion owns  real  estate  amounting  to  $603,928.76,  but  only  temporarily, 
its  other  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money. 
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On  June  30,  1921,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  real  estate, 
amounted  to  $131,283,782.93.  This  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
Of  this  total  $44,731,013.90  has  been  appropriated  to  various  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  $24,360,156.94  appropriated  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1921.  The  sum  of  $901,429.04  was  paid  during 
the  year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $6,822,473.37.  The 
balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30, 1920,  amount- 
ing to  $11,107,071.52,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amounting  to 
$3,374.21  and  a  transfer  of  $500,000  from  reserve,  increased  the  total 
to  $18,432,919.10. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  whites : 

Colleges  and  schools : 

Endowment  and  general  purposes $1,  032,  348.  94 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 1,852,337.93 

Lincoln  School 373,  559.  67 

Medical  schools 2,  409,  316.  74 

Professors  of  secondary  education 44,  828.  98 

Rural-school  agents 80,  790.  88 

State  agents  for  secondary  education 58,  488.  27 

Taxes  on  Lincoln  School  property 30, 140.  76 

Amount  forwarded 5,  881,  812. 17 

For  Negroes : 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 368,  930.  53 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 195,  500.  00 

County  training  schools 125,  284.  55 

Critic  teachers 8,  310.  64 

Expenses  special  students  at  summer  schools 20,  450.  58 

Medical  schools 20, 000. 00 

Negro  rural-school  fund 81,  500.  00 

Rural-school  agents 74,  546.  29 

Summer  schools 25,  028.  08 

Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League 425.  78 

Bureau  of  educational  measurements 4.  674.  06 

Conferences 1,  664. 14 

Division  of  educational  relations 6,  229. 10 

Educational  investigation  and  research 10,  069.  49 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Ken- 
tucky   11,  013.  77 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  North 

Carolina 3>  119  47 

Model  county  organization 5, 150.  00 

National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements 20,  384. 10 

Rural  .school   supervision „ . 9  292.89 
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Miscellaneous — Continued. 

Survey  for  preparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school 

children $2,  244.  0£ 

Surveys   (miscellaneous) 21,584.82 

Vocational  art  survey 18, 199.  88 

Administration  expense 139,  916.  91 

Total 7,  055,  331.  34 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1921,  of 
$11,377,587.76,  which  is  invested  as  follows :  Bonds  and  stocks,  $8,798,- 
770.07;  cash,  $180,267.04;  moneys  loaned,  $2,325,000.00;  accounts  re- 
ceivable, net,  $73,550.65.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against 
this  balance  there  are  unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $9,611,- 
169.57,  while  appropriations  payable  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1922, 
amount  to  $3,250,344.51. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  Negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,147.14.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,402.14 ;  stocks,  $16,645 ;  cash,  $1,100.  The  income  from  this  fund 
during  the  year  was  $9,291.25.  Added  to  the  balance  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to  $16,334.28.  Of 
this,  $9,775.91  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various  schools,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $6,558.37  in  cash. 

FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  CLAIMS  AND  RECORDS. 

The  settlement  of  Fuel  Administration  claims,  under  Executive 
order  of  March  20,  1920,  was  continued  and  practically  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  September  3,  1921,  when  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.,  1359),  the  authority  of  the  depart- 
ment terminated.  From  November  1,  1920,  67  claims,  amounting  to 
$13,695.61,  were  examined,  approved,  and  forwarded  to  the  auditor 
and  General  Accounting  Office,  and  one  claim  of  $10,069.50  was  for- 
warded without  approval  and  disallowed  by  the  auditor.  The  total 
number  of  claims  approved  since  March  20, 1920,  was  541,  amounting 
to  $98,123.11. 

The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  department  under  Executive  order  of  July  22,  1919,  and  constant 
inquiry  is  being  made  for  information  from  them  and  for  copies  of 
orders,  rulings,  and  letters. 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission  records. — In  October,  1920,  the 
records  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  were  transferred  to  the 
department  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  consolidated 
with  the  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  Executive  orders  of  March  24,  1920,  and  June  16,  1920. 
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THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919  (40  Stats., 
1322-1324) ,  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  January  27,  1921,  bearing  date  of 
December  6,  1920.  It  was  accompanied  by  various  exhibits  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  memorial  and  the  facts 
relating  to  its  operation  by  the  commission,  and  was  published  by 
Congress  in  May,  1921  (Senate  Doc.  35,  67th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  The 
officers  of  the  commission  are  George  H.  Worthington,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  president;  Henry  Watterson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  vice  president; 
Webster  P.  Huntington,  Columbus,  Ohio,  secretary;  A.  E.  Sisson, 
Erie,  Pa.,  treasurer;  and  Sumner  Mowry,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  auditor. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  these  officers  and  Maj.  Gen.  J. 
Warren  Keifer,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  three  Federal  commissioners; 
Arthur  P.  Loomis,  of  Michigan ;  Chesley  R.  Perry,  of  Illinois ;  John 
M.  Whitehead,  of  Wisconsin ;  and  Simon  L.  Adler,  of  New  York,  all 
of  the  States  participating  in  the  construction  of  the  memorial  being 
thus  represented  on  the  committee. 

These  States,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Kentucky.  Mas- 
sachusetts also  appropriated  money  for  the  memorial,  but  appointed 
no  commissioners.  The  commissioners  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  heretofore  composing  the  interstate  board  of  the  Perry's  Vic- 
tory Centennial  Commissioners,  which  organization  obtained  the 
State  and  national  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  the 
memorial,  provided  for  the  competition  for  the  selection  of  an 
architect  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, and  until  the  passage  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  constituted  the 
sole  body  having  the  memorial  property  in  charge.  In  other  words, 
the  act  of  Congress  was  designed  to  effect  an  organization  for  the 
control  and  care  of  the  memorial  in  perpetuity,  as  previously  tem- 
porarily provided  for  by  the  articles  of  association  of  said  interstate 
board,  adopted  September  10,  1910.  The  reservation  of  14  acres 
on  which  the  memorial  stands  was  acquired  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings by  the  State  of  Ohio  against  the  original  private  owners 
and  ceded  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  deed  is  of  record  in  the  courts  of  Ottawa  County, 
at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  This  session,  which  included  the  memorial, 
its  approaches,  and  all  property  pertaining  thereto,  was  accepted  for 
the  United  States  Government  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  this 
commission. 
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The  memorial  is  located  on  South  Bass  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio, 
on  a  narrow  isthmus  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village 
of  Put-In-Bay.  It  is  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  352  feet  in  height  and 
45  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  containing  a  spacious  rotunda  on  the 
ground  floor  and  a  circular  room  of  practically  the  same  dimensions 
on  the  second  or  elevator  floor.  The  elevator  ascends  to  a  spectator's 
gallery  at  the  top,  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  persons  in 
the  open  air  and  protected  by  a  granite  parapet  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Stone  and  bronze  tablets  in  the  interior  indicate  the  dedication  of 
the  memorial  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813,  the 
northwestern  campaign  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  century  of  peace  which  ensued  thereafter  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Bronze  tablets  on  the 
elevator  floor  record  the  names  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie  with  the  American  fleet  and  who  subsequently  received 
prize  money  from  the  Government — 507  names  in  all.  The  entire 
construction  of  the  memorial,  its  plazas,  and  approaches  is  of  Mil- 
ford  granite.  The  walls  at  the  base  of  the  column  are  9  feet  9  inches 
in  thickness,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  3  feet.  At  the 
top  and  above  the  spacious  gallery  is  a  bronze  tripod  23  feet  in  height, 
holding  a  light  which  glows  upward  from  beneath  a  specially  de- 
signed glass  covering  i  inch  in  thickness  and  13  feet  in  diameter. 

The  cost  of  the  memorial  for  actual  construction  and  necessary 
expenses  incident  thereto  was  approximately  $700,000,  the  Federal 
and  State  appropriations  segregated  for  the  purpose  being  as  follows : 
The  United  States  Government,  $250,000;  Ohio,  $146,000;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $50,000;  Michigan,  $25,000;  Illinois,  $30,000;  Wisconsin, 
$25,000;  New  York,  $30,000;  Rhode  Island,  $25,000;  Kentucky, 
$25,000;  and  Massachusetts,  $15,000.  Total,  $621,000.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  include  the  necessary  cost  of  the  purchase  of 
the  site,  of  the  architectural  competition,  superintendence  of  construc- 
tion, fees  of  engineers,  electrical  conduits,  retaining  walls,  and  the 
organization  required  to  promote  and  carry  on  the  work  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  so  that  the  financial  outlay  represented  in  the  memo- 
rial and  reservation  is  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  $750,000,  of  which 
the  general  Government  contributed  only  one-third. 

The  report  of  the  commission  shows  that  the  memorial  is  self- 
sustaining  and  that  no  signs  of  deterioration  have  become  apparent 
since  it  was  opened  to  the  public  in  June,  1915.  The  reservation  and 
the  approaches,  plazas,  and  rotunda  are  free  to  the  public.  All  of 
the  revenue,  except  a  very  small  proportion  proceeding  from  the  sale 
of  souvenirs,  is  derived  from  admission  fees  charged  for  elevator 
service  to  the  spectator's  gallery  at  the  top.    These  fees  are  25  cents 
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for  adults  and  15  cents  for  children.  Approximately  40,000  people 
ascended  to  the  top  during  the  three  months  of  the  season  of  1920, 
covered  by  the  report.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  report  by  the  committee  on  the  operation  of  the 
memorial,  consisting  of  president,  George  H.  Worthington ;  secretary, 
Webster  P.  Huntington;  and  Commissioner  iS.  M.  Johannsen,  of 
Ohio,  custodian.  Out  of  the  revenue  from  operation  the  commis- 
sion has  been  enabled  to  build  two  concrete  sea  walls  at  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  memorial  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the  shore  lines 
from  damage  by  storms.  One  of  these  walls  is  about  1,400  and  th© 
other  about  800  feet  in  length.  From  the  same  source  the  cost  of 
various  historical  bronze  tablets  within  the  memorial  has  also  been 
defrayed,  and  the  reservation  has  been  improved  so  far  as  its  condi- 
tion would  permit.  The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  Govern- 
ment aid  for  the  completion  of  the  tiling  on  the  two  plazas  of  the 
memorial  and  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  grounds  as  to  parking, 
etc.,  in  the  following  language: 

As  for  the  present  state  of  preservation  of  the  memorial  proper,  we  have 
to  report  that  no  deterioration  has  been  discernible  since  it  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  June,  1915.  Indeed,  the  massive  granite  construction  is  such  as  to 
suggest  that  it  was  built  for  the  ages,  as  lasting  as  the  pyramids.  In  detail  the 
memorial  proper  is  complete,  except  for  facing  the  concrete  plazas  with  tile. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  condition  does  not  apply  to  the  memorial  reservation 
of  14  acres,  which  should  be  a  beautiful  public  park,  but  is  now  wholly  unfit 
for  such  use.  The  construction  of  the  memorial  and  approaches  exhausted  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  from  State  and  national  appropria- 
tions, and  nothing  was  left  to  devote  to  the  grounds  and  terraces,  as  originally 
planned.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  commissioners — which,  we  believe,  history 
will  fully  justify — to  first  assure  the  completion  of  this  great  memorial,  leav- 
ing the  filling,  grading,  and  landscaping  of  the  grounds  to  future  consideration. 

Nature  and  the  lack  of  funds  have  made  this  a  deplorable  problem.  From 
an  artistic  and  historic  point  of  view  the  memorial  stands  exactly  where  it 
should  stand,  the  foundation  going  to  the  rock  bottom  of  Lake  Erie.  But  the 
grounds  are  in  large  part  swamp  lands;  extensive  filling  is  needed  on  three 
sides  of  the  plaza  foundations ;  other  filling  and  grading  are  required  to  produce 
proper  levels  throughout  the  acreage ;  and  the  planting  of  shrubbery  and  trees 
and  the  laying  out  of  walks  are  essential,  not  only  to  the  completion  of  the 
artistic  scheme,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  memorial  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
on  the  premises. 

The  State  of  Ohio  having  already  appropriated  $20,000  for  this  work,  not- 
withstanding the  memorial  is  the  property  of  the  general  Government,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  perceive  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  as- 
suring its  early  completion  by  proper  legislation. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  in  fact  be  an  economy, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  result  in  a  larger  number  of  visitors  to  the  memorial, 
thereby  increasing  the  revenue.  But,  superior  to  that  consideration,  we  have  in 
mind,  in  recommending  Government  aid  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  reserva- 
tion a  national  park  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy 
their  own  domain  under  circumstances  consistent  with  the  beauty,  dignity, 
historical  significance,  and  public  use  of  the  memorial  Itself. 
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THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  law  the  chief  clerk  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the  de- 
partment and  administrative  head  of  the  diyisions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  having  assigned  to  him  supervision  over  the  clerks 
and  other  employees  of  the  department,  and  is  superintendent  of  its 
several  buildings.  He  also  supervises  the  classification  and  com- 
pilation of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses 
of  the  department  and  repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  also 
of  the  detailed  work  relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen's 
Hospital,  the  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds,  Howard  University, 
admission  of  attorneys  and  agents  to  practice,  corporate  sureties  on 
bonds,  and  miscellaneous  matters.  During  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Secretary  and  assistant  secretaries  he  is  designated  to  sign 
official  papers  and  documents. 

His  report  contains  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  his  supervision.  It  shows  that  special  study  has 
been  given  during  the  year  to  the  subject  of  economy  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  funds  appropriated  for  the  various  needs  of  the  department 
with  gratifying  results.  By  the  installation  of  a  new  telephone 
switchboard  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  numerous  other  changes  in 
telephone  service,  ordered  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation, an  estimated  saving  of  $8,400  a  year  was  obtained.  Substan- 
tial savings  were  also  effected  in  connection  with  publications,  sup- 
plies, and  press-clipping  service.  The  chief  clerks  of  the  bureaus 
and  institutions  were  called  into  conference  on  the  subject  of  econ- 
omy and  have  given  their  earnest  cooperation. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  buildings  under  the  control  of  the 
department  during  the  year  was  as  follows:  Interior  Department, 
28.1  cents  per  square  foot;  Patent  Office,  32.6  cents;  Pension  Office, 
39.4  cents;  old  General  Land  Office,  31  cents;  and  garage  (rented), 
45.1  cents.  The  increased  cost  of  operation  over  the  preceding  year 
was  due  principally  to  increase  in  the  cost  of  electric  current  and 
coal. 

The  chief  clerk  calls  attention  to  pending  bill  H.  R.  15793  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  procure  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation necessary  land  and  have  constructed  thereon  a  garage  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  Government  fuel  yards  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  was  favorably  reported  on  by  the  department,  and 
an  item  of  $150,000  for  this  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  1922  esti- 
mates, but  no  appropriation  was  made.  He  states  that  the  estimated 
annual  saving  in  rental,  decrease  in  overhead  expense,  etc.,  by  the 
construction  of  the  garage,  as  proposed,  would  amount  to  $11,640, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  financial  saving  it  is  believed  that  the 
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efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  increased,  especially  so  far  as  the 
Government  fuel  yards  is  concerned. 

He  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  returns  office,  where  copies  of 
all  contracts  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  Departments  are  filed, 
and  the  filing  of  the  contracts  in  the  bureau  or  office  to  which  they 
relate.  As  the  department  now  occupies  no  space  in  the  old  General 
Land  Office  Building  except  that  used  by  the  engineer  and  electrician, 
who  has  charge  of  the  heating  and  lighting  plant  and  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  building,  he  suggests  the  transfer  of  the  control 
of  the  building  and  the  operation  of  the  power  plant  therein  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


APPENDIX  A. 
LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Summary  of  outstanding  tvithdrawals  June  SO,  1921. 


State. 

Coal. 

Oil. 

Oil  shale. 

Phosphate. 

Potash. 

Arizona 

A cres. 
141,945 
17, 643 
4,278,422 

Acres. 
230,400 
1, 257,  229 
222, 977 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

California 

90,518 

Colorado 

41,560 

Florida 

119, 723 

Louisiana 

467,030 

I  daho 

4,761 

10, 612, 923 

83,833 

5, 585, 208 

10,386,439 

4,361 

5,313,836 

823,025 

2,437,723 

1,015,717 

287, 883 

Montana 

1,350,937 

Nevada 

123 

39,422 

North  Dakota 

84,  894 

Oregon 

Utah 

1,962,787 

86, 584 

302,465 

Washington 

Wyoming 

1, 121, 102 

998, 552 

Total 

39,690,119 

6,697,356 

128, 267 

2,724,340 

129, 940 

Record  of  applications  received  in  the  Geological  Survey  under  the  mineral 
leasing  acts  (38  Stat.,  77,1;  40  Stat.,  297;  U  Stat.,  437)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21. 


Mineral. 

Applications. 

Status. 

Total  for 
fiscal 
year. 

Potassium 

Permits 

Received. 

104 

Leases 

Acted  on 

159 

Pending 

Received 

2 

Patents 

Acted  on 

2 

Pending 

12 

Acted  on 

12 

Pending 

Coal 

313 

Leases 

Acted  on 

249 

64 

Received 

105 

78 

Pending 

28 

Phosphate 

9 

Permits 

Acted  on 

9 

Pending 

Oil  and  gas 

7,85i 
6,994 

Leases 

Acted  on 

866 

5 

6 

Pending 

Oil  shale 

4 

Permits 

Acted  on 

3 

Pending 

1 

Sodium 

21 

Acted  on 

17 

Pending 

4 

2 

Acted  on 

1 

Pending 

1 
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Producing  oil  and  gas  fields  defined  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  accordance  with 

the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1920. 


State. 

Name  of  field. 

Date  defined. 

Area. 

Kern  River 

July   15,1920 
.../.do 

Acres. 
34,866.00 

15,002.00 

do 

9,760.00 

Lost  Hills                       

do 1 

4,206.00 

McKittrick  Front 

Aug.  11,1920 
do 

4,882.00 

5,935.00 

Elk  Hills                        

.....do 

46,640.00 

do 

23,772.00 

do 1 

12,183.00 

Aug.  17,1920  i 
Apr,     2,1920 

(Revised) 
Apr.     4,1921 
Apr.     2, 1920 
.....do.. 

20,341.00 

Montana 

Cat  Creek ...                   

147,205.00 

24,929.00 
10,736.00 

4,354.00 

Salt  Creek 

do 

34,398.00 

....do 

7, 393. 00 

do 

2,559.00 

Apr.     5,1920  ; 
do 

1,527.00 

1,274.00 

do 

11,087.00 

Flk  Butte 

July    15,1920  : 
Julv   20,1920 
.....do i 

2,002.00 

587.94 

224. 35 

879. 00 

Grass  Creek 

Aug.  18,1920  , 
do 

3,067.00 
7,922.00 

Big  Muddv 

Aug.  20,1920 
Aug.  25  1920  ! 

6,427.00 

1  14  151.00 

(Revised) 

Sept.  17,1920  ! 
do 

15,224.00 
920. 00 

5,359.00 
1,001.00 

Oct.    30,P20  1 
do 

5, 232. 00 

686.00 

Grey  bull ...          

Apr.  26,1921 

95.93 

Total       

331,474.00 

1 

1  Not  included  In  total. 

Poicer-site  reserves,  fiscal  year  1920-21. 


State. 

Reserves 

outstanding 

June  30, 

1920. 

New  with- 
drawals, 
1920-21. 

Designa- 
tions not 

previously 
recorded 

as  reserved. 

Reserved 
by  applica- 
tion under 
Federal 
water- 
power  act. 

Restora- 
tions, 
1920-21. 

Reserves 

outstanding 

June  30, 

1921. 

Alabama 

Acres. 

120 

91,015 

22, 354 

302,208 

293,907 

266, 454 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A cres. 
302 
37,652 
3,727 

8,722 

288, 179 

6,296 

486 

2,209 

Acres. 

Acres. 

422 

Alaska 

2,400 

131  067 

\r'-  ansas 

26'.  081 

Arizona 

528,245 

839,175 

California 

.  3,456 

585  542 

Colorado 

272'  750 

Florida 

'486 

Idaho 

261,201 

1,240 

12.309 

i  156,280 

761 

27, 543 

65,572 

432,770 

263, 410 

Michigan 

1  210 

Minnesota 

12  309 

Montana 

361 

17, 506 

28 

174  119 

Nebraska 

'761 

N<'-.  ada 

52 

27, 595 
208, 183 

\Y\\   Mexico 

142,611 
15,891 

Oregon  

6,730 

12 
18,152 
8  057 

102 

South  Dakota 

'   12 

1    tali 

455, 143 
113,766 

473,455 
122  250 

Washington 

427 

Wisconsin 

1,096 

39,831 

1  006 

Wyoming 

83,376 

128  207 



Total 

2,591,019 

6,644 

686, 747 

439,000 

130 

3,723,7i6 

1  Revised. 
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PuNic  water  reserves  withdrawn,  restored  to  entry,  and  outstanding,  fiscal 

year  1920-21. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Julyl, 
1920. 

New  with- 
drawals 
1920-21.     ( 

1 

Restora- 
tions 
1920-21. 

Withdraw- 
als out-    . 
standing 
June  30, 
1921. 

A cres. 

14,001 

59,761 

1,900 

10,640 

7,724 

6,853 

6,041 

12.384 

240 

35,587 

920 

83,232 

Acres. 
390 
115  j 
40 
1,240 
200 
2,520 
360 
400 

Acres. 
140 
280 
120 

Acres. 
14,251 

59,596 

1,820 

11,880 

1485 

7,439 

9,375 

6,401 

12, 784 

240 

Utah. 

240  j 

35,827 
920 

1,715  | 

560 

84,387 

Total 

239,283 

7,220 

1,585 

244,918 

Includes  85  acres  restored  previous  to  fiscal  year,  but  not  reported. 

Enlarged  homestead  designations,  fiscal  year  1920-21. 


State. 

Outstanding 
July  1, 1920. 

Designations 
1920-21. 

Cancella- 
tions 
1920-21. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1921. 

A  t  izona 

Acres. 
25,496,323 

8,825,736 
29,192,274 

Acres. 
2,185,675 
2,980,660 
2,780,990 

Acres. 
2,387,380 
226,480 

Acres. 
25,294,618 
11,579,916 
31,973,264 

Ca  iifornia 

Colora  lo 

Idaho: 

Sees.  1-5  and  7 

10, 501, 132 
545,034 

1,763,778 
3,520 

1,560 

12,263,350 
548, 554 

Sec.  6 

11,046,166 

1,767,298 

1,560 

12,811,904 

Kansas 

572,474 
51,157,431 
46,383,498 
32,159,763 
11,942,842 
19,577,735 
15,728,385 

33,260 
1,218,008 

605,734 
52,375,439 
46,383,498 
42,753,049 
12,228,112 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

10,593,286 
285,270 
492,540 
183,620 

Oregon 

20,070,275 

South  Dakota 

15,912,005 

Utah: 

Sees.  1-5  and  7 

7,867,095 
1,503,014 

813,610 
49,840 

8,680,705 
1, 552, 854 

Sec.  6 

9,370,109 

863,450 

10,233,559 

Washington 

6,032,703 
25,474,042 

217,380 
2,585,160 

200 
1,320 

6, 249, 883 

Wyoming 

28,057,882 

Total 

292,959,481 

26,186,597 

2,616,940 

316, 529, 138 
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Stock-raising  homestead  designations,  fiscal  year  1920-21. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South  Dakota 



Washington 
Wyoming 

Total 


APPENDIX  B. 

National  parks   administered   by   the   National  Park   Service — National   park 

statistics. 

[Number,  19;  total  area,  10,859  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Location. 


When 
established. 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


Distinctive  characteristics. 


♦Hot  Springs. 
1832 

♦Yellowstone. 
1872 


♦Sequoia 

1890 


Middle  Arkan- 
sas. 

Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwe  s  t- 
ern  M  on- 
tana,  and 
north  e  a  s  t- 
ern  Idaho. 

Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


♦General  Grant. 
1890 


♦Mount  Rainier. 


♦Crater  Lake 
1902 

♦Wind  Cave. 
1903 

Piatt 

1904 
SullvsHill. 

1904 

♦Mesa  Verde 
1906 

♦Glacier 

1910 


♦Rocky  Mountain. 
1915 

Hawaii 

1916 

♦Lassen  Volcanic. 

1916 


.do. 


West   central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


South  Dakota. 


Southern 

Oklahoma. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


Apr.  20,1832 


Mar.     1, 1872 


Sept.  25, 1890 


Oct.      1, 1890 


.do. 


Mar.     2, 1899 


May   22,1902 


Jan. 


1903 


/July     1, 1902 

\Apr.  21,1904 

Apr.  27,1904 


/June  29,1906 
\tJune  30,1913 

11, 1910 


May 


North  middle  /Jan.    26, 1915 
Colorado.       \tFeb.  14, 1917 

Hawaii. . . |  Aug.    1, 1916 

Aug.    9, 1916 


Northern  Cali 
fornia. 


Mount  McKinlev 
1917 

♦Grand  Canyon.. 

1919 
♦Lafayette , 

1919 
Zion 

1919 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast . . . 


Southwestern 
Utah. 


Feb.  26,1917 

Feb.  26,1919 
.....do 

Nov.  19,1919 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  boarding  houses— 
20  bathhouses  under  public  control. 
1  3, 348  More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boiling springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring — Large  lakes — Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world— Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

252  The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 12,000  sequoia 
trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some  25  to 
36  feet  in  diameter— Towering  mountain 
ranges— Startling  precipices— Cave  of 
considerable  size. 
1,125  i  Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs — Romantic  vistas— Many  waterfalls 
of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of  big 
trees— High  Sierra— Waterwheel  Falls- 
Good  trout  fishing. 
Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

324  Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem—28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size — 48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

249  Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano — Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation— Fine  fishing. 
Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

rany  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
medicinal  value. 
Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 
{Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 
Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character— 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic    beauty — 60    small    glaciers- 
Precipices    thousands    of    feet    deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked  in- 
dividuality— Fine  trout  fishing. 
{Heart  of  the  Rockies — Snowy  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
records  of  glacial  period. 
Three  separate  areas — Kilauea  and  Mauna 

Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maui. 
Only    active    volcano   in    United    States 
proper — Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone     6,879     feet— Hot     springs— Mud 
geysers. 
Highest   mountain   in    North    America  — 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The    group    of   granite   mountains   upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenicinterest. 


14 

77 
1,534 


397£ 

118 

124 

2,200 

958 

8 

120 


1  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 
*  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 
t  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
!  Number,  24;  total  area,  1,815  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Location. 


Devils  Tower Wyoming. 

MontezumaCastle.    Arizona... 


El  Morro Now  Mexico. 


Petrified  Forest ...    Arizona 

Chaco  Canyon New  Mexico. 


Muir  Woods'. 
Pinnacles 


California . 
do.... 


Natural  bridges. 


Lewli     &     Clark 
Cavern.1 


Tumacacori . 


Utah. 


-Mo 


ntana. 


Arizona . 


Navajo do. 

Shoshone  Cavern..;  Wyoming... 

Gran  Qui vira New  Mexico. 

Sitka Alaska 


Rainbow  Bridge..]  Utah. 


Colorado Colorado. 

Papago  Saguaro. . .    Arizona . . 


Dinosaur Utah 

Capulin Mountain     New  Mexico. . . 
Verendrye North  Dakota. 


Casa  Grande Arizona. 

Katmal Alaska.. 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions. 


Area 
(acres). 


Sept.  24, 1906 
Dec.     8,1906 


/....do 

\June  18,1917 


1,152 


210 


/Dec.     8, 1906  \    „-  fi2- 
\July  3l|  1911   /    25'625 

Mar.    11.1907  !    120,629 


/Jan.  '  9, 1908  |\      .9,  9 
\Sept.  22, 1921  \f      *a'A 

Jan.    16,1908  j        2,080 


Apr. 


190S 


Sept.  25,1909    I    12,740 
Feb.    11,1916 


/May  11,1908  \         ,m 
\May   16,1911  /         16U 


Sept.  15, 1908 


/Mar.  20,1909 
\Mar.  14,1912 
Sept.  21,1909 

/Nov.    1, 1909 
\Nov.  25, 1919 

Mar.  23,1910 


May  30,1910 

May   24,1911 
Jan.    31,1914 

Oct.     4,1915 

Aug.     9, 1916 
June  29,1917 


Mar.     2, 1889 » 
Dec.   10,1909 
Aug.    3, 1918 

Sept.  24, 1918 


ScottsBlufl Nebraska i  Dec.  12,1919 


Yucca  House ». 


Colorado Dec.   19,1919 


360 
210 

560 

157 

160 

13,883 
2,050 

80 

681 
253 

480 
1 1,088,000 

2,053.83 


Description. 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 

Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver- 
tical cliff.  Of  scenic  and  ethnologic 
interest. 

Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contains  cliff-dweller  ruins.  Of  great 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 

Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  trees, 
one  of  which  forms  asmall  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  including 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  Ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Many  spirelike  rock  formations.  600  to  1,000 
feet  high,  visible  many  miles;  also  nu- 
merous eaves  and  other  formations. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  height 
of  span,  157  feet.  Other  two  slightly 
smaller. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 

seventeenth  century.   Being  restored  by 

National   Park    Service   as   rapidly   as 

funds  permit. 

/Contains     numerous     pueblo,    or     cliff- 

\    dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest 
Spanish  mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Height  309  feet 
above  water,and  span  is  278  feet,in  shape 
of  rainbow. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beauty  and  interest. 

Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.  Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 

Deposits  ol  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  formation. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from  which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 

Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  In 
the  study  of  volcanism.  Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude. 
Includes  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 

Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 
Man  j*  famous  old  trails,  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West, 
passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 

Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 
Mountain.  Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 
archaeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 
inhabitants. 


1  Estimated. 

»  Donated  to  the  United  States. 


»  From  Mar.  2, 1889,  until  Aug.  3,  1918,  classified 
as  a  national  park. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

[Number,  10;  total  area,  509.5  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Location. 


Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Nov.  16,1907 

160 

Dec.   19,1907 
Feb.     7, 1908 

1640 
i  1, 280 

Dec.     7, 1908 

300 

IMar.     2, 1909 
Apr.   17,1912 
May   11,1915 

1299,370 

July    12,1909 

480 

July     6, 1911 

800 

Nov.  30,1915 

960 

Feb.   11,1916 

22,075 

Oct.    25,1916 

38.3 

Description. 


Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 
ings. 

Tonto 

Jewel  Cave 

Wheeler 


Mount  Olympus  . 
Oregon  Caves 

Devil  Postpile.... 

Walnut  Canyon.. 
Bandelier 

Old  Kasaan 


New  Mexico. . 


Arizona 

South  Dakota , 


Colorado. 


Washington. 
Oregon 

California . . . 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 


Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 
terest and  in  good  preservation. 
Do. 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  ex- 
tinct volcanic  action.  Of  much  scenic 
beauty. 

[Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 

I    usual  scientific  interest,  including  many 

I     glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 

[    ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 

Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty;  magnitude  not  entirely 
ascertained. 

Spectacular  mass  of  hexagonal  basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland. 

Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 
and  popular  interest. 

Vast  numbers  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 
artificial  caves,  stone  sculpture,  and 
other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 

Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 


1  Estimated. 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department. 
[Number,  2;  total  area,  6  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Description. 

Big   Hole   Battle 
Field. 

Cabrillo 

Montana 

California 

June  23,1910 
Oct.    14,1913 

5 
1 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a 
much  larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
resulting  in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 
of  the  territory  now  partly  embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 

72422—21 14 
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APPENDIX  C. 
Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 


Name. 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

y. 
in. 
n. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
L6. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Thomas  Ewing 

Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan. 
Alexander  11.  11.  Stuart... 

Robert  McClelland 

Jacob  Thompson 

Caleb  B.  Smith 

John  P.  Usher 

James  Harlan 

Orville  H.  Browning 

Jacob  D.  Cox 

Columbus  Delano 

Zachariah  Chandler 

Carl  Schurz 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

llonry  M.  Teller 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 

William  F.  Vilas 

John  W.Noble 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis 

Cornelius  M .  Bliss 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

James  R.  Garfield 

Richard  A.  Ballinger 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

John  Barton  Payne 

Albert;B.  Fall 


When 
appointed. 


Whence 
appointed. 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


8,1849 
15, 1850 
12, 1850 
7, 1853 
6, 1857 
5,1861 
8,1863 

15. 1865 

27. 1866 
5,1869 
1, 1870 

19, 1875 
12, 1877 

5. 1881 

6. 1882 
6, 1885 

16, 1888 
6, 1889 
6, 1893 
1,1896 
5, 1897 

21, 18981 
5,1907  I 
6,1909 

13,1911  | 
6,1913  I 

28, 19203 
5,1921 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi . . . 

Indiana 

do 

Iowa 

Illinois ! 

Ohio 

do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Mississippi . . . 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri 

New  York. . . 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Washington.. 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois 

New  Mexico.. 


President. 


Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

Fillmore 

do 


Pierce 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  and  Johnson 

Johnson 

do 

Grant 

....do 

....do 

Hayes 

Garfield  and  Arthur 

Arthur 

Cleveland 

....do 

Harrison 

Cleveland 

....do 

McKinley 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt 

Roosevelt 

Taft 

....do 

Wilson 

....do 

Harding 


Length  of 
service. 


Yrs.  mos.  days. 
1         5         8 


27 

25 

0 

0 

4 

7 

12 

10 

27 

19 

25 

24 

2 

0 

10 

22 

0 

25 

5 

15 

13 

0 

5 

26 


11      »26 
11        20 


i  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20,  1899. 

*  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 

»  Entered  on  dutv  Mar.  15,  1920. 


APPENDIX  D. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  F.  MEARS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ALASKAN  ENGINEERING 
COMMISSION  RELATIVE  TO  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD  IN  ALASKA. 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  August  #7, 1921. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your 
wire  of  August  20,  advising  that  certain  information  regarding 
Alaska  railroad  activities  is  desired  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  following  summary : 

I.  Statement  of  principal  features  of  construction  during  fiscal 
year. 
II.  Financial  situation. 

III.  Commercial  traffic  on  railroad  during  fiscal  year. 

IV.  Estimate  of  commercial  traffic  anticipated  and  service  of 

same. 
V.  Statement  as  to  probable  effect  completion  and  operation  of 
railroad  will  have  toward  development  of  country. 
VI.  Brief  general  review  of  project. 
Complying  with  your  request  I  beg  to  submit  this  report  under  the 
several  headings. 

I.  Statement  of  Principal  Features  of  Construction  During  Fis- 
cal Year,  Ended  June  30,  1921. 

The  summer  of  1920,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  this  report  pertains,  observed  the  renewal  of  active  work  in 
the  construction  of  the  Alaska  Government  Railroad.  The  project 
had  been  somewhat  at  a  standstill  during  the  previous  two  years,  due 
largely  to  the  effect  of  the  war  and  insufficient  funds,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  passage  of  the  new  act  by  Congress  on  October  18, 1919,  au- 
thorizing the  continuance  of  the  project  and  the  actual  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000,000  on  November  6,  1919,  that  funds  became  available 
for  laying  the  foundation  and  making  preparations  for  the  next 
season's  work. 

By  making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  during  the 
winter  of  1919-20  it  was  possible  to  start  active  construction  work 
on  several  new  sections  of  line  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

The  division  of  activity  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

(a)  Completing  the  construction  of  the  Seward  Division,  includ- 
ing, principally,  that  portion  of  the  old  Alaska  Northern  Railroad 
running  through  the  mountain  section  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  which 
involved  the  building  of  several  new  bridges  and  snowsheds  and  the 
enlargement  of  tunnels  to  standard  section. 
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(h)  The  extension  of  the  main-line  track  up  the  Susitna  Valley 
from  mile  No.  243  to  Hurricane  Gulch  at  mile  No.  284. 

(r)  (  Hearing  right  of  way,  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  camps, 
as  well  as  starting  some  grading  through  the  Broad  Pass  District, 
miles  Nos.  284  to  327. 

(<!)  Active  work  on  the  heavy  railroad  excavation  and  tunnel 
construction  in  the  Nenana  Canyon  District,  miles  Nos.  327  to  358. 

The  standardization  of  the  railroad  through  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
was  made  necessary  to  provide  for  summer  and  winter  rail  operation 
between  Seward,  the  south  coast  terminal,  and  Anchorage,  the  port 
at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  work  of  rehabilitation  was  en- 
ergetically pushed  during  the  working  season,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  having  laid  particular  emphasis  on  his  expressed  desire  to 
give  this  section  preference  in  laying  out  the  season's  work.  The  line 
was  completed  according  to  schedule  and  made  ready  for  winter  op- 
erations for  the  winter  of  1920-21.  The  completion  of  this  line  per- 
mitted of  continued  train  operation  on  regular  schedules  between  the 
towns  of  Anchorage  and  Seward  and  gave  the  people  of  the  interior 
country,  contiguous  to  the  new  railroad,  access  to  the  outside  through 
the  open-all-the-year-round  port  of  Seward.  The  enlargement  of 
the  tunnels  to  the  wider  section,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
several  large  snowsheds,  made  winter  operation  through  this  district 
quite  simple  compared  to  the  serious  troubles  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced during  previous  years  due  to  the  lack  of  these  necessary 
facilities. 

The  work  of  extending  the  grade  and  track  northward  up  the 
Susitna  Valley  and  into  Broad  Pass  was  carried  out  by  Southern 
Division  organization  with  headquarters  for  supply  and  supervision 
at  Anchorage.  The  extension  of  track  from  mile  242  involved  side- 
hill  construction  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Susitna  River  as  far  as 
Gold  Creek,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Susitna  River  and  approaches 
Broad  Pass  through  the  Indian  River  Canyon  and  Chulitna  Pass. 

The  important  features  of  construction  in  this  section  were  the 
Cold  Creek  bridge,  spanning  the  Susitna  River  at  mile  264,  and  the 
Hurricane  Gulch  bridge  at  mile  284.  The  Susitna  bridge  consisted 
of  one  main  span  of  a  504-foot  steel  truss,  spanning  the  entire  river 
from  bank  to  bank  to  avoid  the  menace  to  channel  piers  from  the 
rush  of  ice  in  the  spring  break-up,  together  with  several  approach 
spans  of  minor  importance.  The  work  of  building  piers  and  founda- 
tions was  commenced  early  in  the  summer  and  the  bridge  completed 
and  made  ready  for  traffic  in  February,  1921.  The  designs  and  pre- 
liminary plans  for  this  structure  were  made  by  the  bridge  depart- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  and  the  bridge  was 
fabricated  and  erected  under  contract  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
The  entire  structure  cost  approximately  $943,000. 

A  deep  gorge  in  the  mountain  side  at  mile  284,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  about  300  feet  below  the  normal  grade  line  of  the  railroad,  called 
for  the  construction  of  a  steel  arch  bridge  at  that  point,  across  Hurri- 
cane Gulch,  buttressed  against  the  rocky  walls  of  the  canyon.  The 
main  body  of  the  bridge  consisted  of  a  384-foot  deck  spandrel  arch, 
which,  together  with  several  steel  girder  approach  spans,  made  a 
structure  920  feet  in  length.  The  contract  for  fabrication  and  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge  was  also  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.    The  work 
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of  constructing  the  reinforced  concrete  piers  and  abutments  was 
carried  on  by  our  own  forces  during  the  early  spring  of  1921,  &nd  at 
the  close  of  the  period  to  which  this  report  pertains,  all  structural 
steel  had  been  delivered  at  the  bridge  site  and  the  erecting  crews  of 
the  bridge  company  were  engaged  in  erection.  The  steel  arch  was 
closed  on  August  8,  and  the  first  train  passed  over  the  structure  on 
August  15,  1921. 

Broad  Pass,  so  named  from  its  remarkable  formation  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  is  a  comparatively  level  mountain  pass  about  8  miles 
wide  through  the  Alaska  Range,  at  a  summit  elevation  of  2,400  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  It  was  an  inaccessible  region  due  to  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  from  any  direction.  The  first  efforts  were 
lent  toward  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  through  this  district  and 
the  construction  of  base  camps  and  wagon  roads,  all  of  which  pro- 
gram was  successfully  carried  out  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1920.  With  the  beginning  of  winter  1920-21,  active  freighting  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  through  this  district,  vast  quantities  of  con- 
struction material,  supplies,  and  equipment  being  transferred  from 
end  of  steel  northward  to  the  several  camps  as  required.  The  wagon 
road  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  furnished  a  suitable  means  of 
communication  during  the  fall  and  winter  for  the  transfer  of  pas- 
sengers, mail,  and  express  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  country. 

Leaving  Broad  Pass,  the  Alaska  Railroad  closely  follows  the 
borders  of  the  Nenana  Canyon  for  over  40  miles,  but  throughout  a 
great  part  of  this  distance  the  line  is  carried  on  comparatively  high 
level  benches  with  inexpensive  work.  The  section  near  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  however,  from  Riley  Creek  at  mile  347,  northward  to 
Healy,  at  mile  358,  is  "  benched-in  "  on  the  rocky  walls  of  the  canyon 
and  involves  extremely  heavy  rock  and  tunnel  work,  together  with 
high  viaducts  across  the  creek  canyons.  A  large  number  of  con- 
tractors were  at  work  in  this  district  throughout  the  year  and  made 
good  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  grade.  The  work  is  ad- 
vanced to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  ready  for  track  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  season  of  1921. 

During  the  year  76.5  miles  of  right  of  way  were  cleared  of  trees 
and  underbrush  and  43.7  miles  of  roadbed  were  graded  and  made 
ready  for  the  steel.  Permanent  track  was  laid  northward  from  mile 
242  to  mile  284,  all  of  which  called  for  the  excavation  and  movement 
of  2,631,600  cubic  yards  of  material,  683,848  cubic  yards  of  which 
were  solid  rock. 

An  average  of  446  miles  of  the  railroad  were  under  operation 
throughout  the  year,  trains  being  run  usually  on  a  twice-a-week 
schedule  in  both  directions,  carrying  passengers,  United  States  mail, 
baggage,  general  freight,  and  express. 

II.  Financial,  Situation. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  attached  statement,  showing  the 
financial  situation  as  of  date  June  30,  1921.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  available  resources  in  excess  of  obligations  on  that  date  of 

$3,727,324.80. 
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III.  Commercial  Traffic  on  Railroad  During  Fiscal  Year. 

A  statement  has  been  prepared  and  is  inclosed  showing  the  com- 
mercial traffic  on  the  railroad  for  the  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
taken  from  exact  auditor's  records  in  the  accounting  division.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  revenue  from  passenger  and  freight 
business  for  the  year  is  approximately  $200,000,  with  an  average  road 
mileage  for  the  year  of  446  miles. 

IV.  Estimate  of  Commercial  Traffic  Anticipated  and  Service 

of  Same. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  that  is,  for  the  12  months  from 
July,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  there  was  an  average  of  446  miles  of  rail- 
road under  operation.  During  this  period  27,552  revenue  passengers 
were  carried  1,556,488  passenger  miles,  producing  a  revenue  of 
$91,935.65. 

During  the  same  period  21,084  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  car- 
ried 1,305,283  freight  ton  miles,  producing  a  revenue  of  $109,389.69. 

The  deck  revenues  were  $23,042.45  for  the  year,  and  $115,318  was 
received  from  movement  of  mail,  baggage,  express,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous operations ;  a  total  of  $339,685.79. 

In  figuring  for  the  probable  future  traffic,  when  the  railroad  is 
completed  so  as  to  connect  an  ocean  port  with  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  interior,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  tonnage  formerly  pass- 
ing to  Nenana,  Fairbanks,  and  contiguous  districts  via  river  routes 
will  be  diverted  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  route. 

According  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  had  the  following  business  in  1914, 
which  figures  pertain  to  the  20.4  miles  of  railroad  in  United  States 
territory : 

Number  of  passengers 11,  955 

Total  freight,  tons 42,842 

Passenger   revenue $40, 142 

Freight  revenue 169,  863 

Total  revenue 210,  005 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  tonnage  moved 
via  St.  Michaels  and  the  Yukon,  which  in  that  year  probably 
amounted  to  considerable  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  included  in 
these  figures  is  the  tonnage  for  upper  river  points,  which  would  prob- 
ably not  move  via  the  Government  Railroad. 

In  the  year  1915  the  business  moving  via  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Railroad  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  passengers 8,  956 

Total  freight,  tons 33'  340 

Passenger  revenue,  20.4  miles $24,  254 

Freight  revenue,  20.4  miles 170^  458 

Total  revenue . 194,  712 
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In  the  year  1916  the  business  moving  via  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Railroad  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  passengers i 9,  494 

Total  freight,  tons 35,  855 


Passenger   revenue $27,  741 

Freight    revenue 169,  382 


Total  revenue 197, 123 

The  heavier  tonnage  to  the  interior,  not  requiring  speed  in  move- 
ment, was  usually  routed  via  St.  Michaels  and  the  Yukon  River 
and  reached  a  minimum  of  approximately  40,000  tons  in  1912. 

The  records  of  freight  movement  for  the  several  years  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  Tong 

1914 30,  000 

1915,  1916,  1917 x  14,  000 

!    1918 8,  000 

1919 5,  000 

All  of  the  above  figures  from  1916  on  include  some  tonnage  des- 
tined to  Nenana  for  the  Government  Railroad  construction. 

With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  within  a  very 
few  years  after  the  railroad  is  actually  completed  business  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  will  revive  to  an  extent  approaching  more  nearly 
normal  conditions  as  they  were  before  the  war.  In  this  event  the 
normal  average  tonnage  formerly  passing  through  Skagway  over 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  and  through  St.  Michaels  via  the  Yukon 
River  will  be  largely  diverted  to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  This  tonnage 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  present  local  tonnage.  On  this  basis 
the  probable  tonnage  would  be  as  follows  : 

Present   freight   and   passenger   business   over   Alaska    Government 
Railroad : 

Passenger   revenue $91,  935.  65 

Freight  revenue 109,  389.  69 

Dock  revenue 23,  042.  45 

Miscellaneous  revenue 115,  318.  00 


Total  local  revenue 339,  685.  79 


Anticipated  freight  and  passenger  business  probably  to  be  diverted 
from  the  St.  Michaels  and  Skagway  routes: 

Passenger  revenue,  5,000  at  an  average  of  $20 100,000.00 

Freight  revenue,  25,000  tons,  at  an  average  of  $20  per  ton 500,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  revenue 50,  000.  00 


Total *_ 650,  000.  00 


Grand  total : 

Present  annual  revenue 339,  685.  79 

Prospective  additional  revenue 650,000.00 


Total 989,  685.  79 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  estimates  for  any  large  coal  move- 
ment, such  as  heavy  shipments  by  Navy  from  Matanuska  coal  fields 
to  tidewater. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  very  near  future  there 
will   be   available   for   shipment   over   the   railroad   approximately 

1  Approximate  for  each  year. 
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150,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  which  at  a  rate  of  $1.20  per  ton  would 
produce  an  additional  revenue  of  $180,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
something  over  $1,000,000  per  year. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  business  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  running 
from  ( Jordova,  192  miles  inland  to  the  Kennecott  copper  mine: 


Year. 

Operating 
expenses. 

L912 

$301,383 
575,060 
586, 079 
481, 281 
939, 438 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Revenue. 


$466, 271 

433, 561 

685, 453 

917,760 

2,673,608 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  last  mentioned  item  of  $2,673,608  rev- 
enue for  1916  is  abnormal  and  was  due  to  the  urgent  and  unusual  de- 
mand for  copper  during  the  war. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  much  greater  development  may 
ultimately  be  looked  for  along  the  line  of  the  Government  railroad 
as  the  resources  tributary  to  the  country  are  more  varied  and  diversi- 
fied in  character,  and  the  climate  of  the  Cook  Inlet  and  Tanana  Val- 
ley regions  is  better  suited  to  agricultural  development  and  perma- 
nent settlement. 

One  producing  copper  mine  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $25,000,000  in  the  construction  of  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  to  transfer  the  ore  to  tidewater.  With  very 
little  other  resources  this  mine  has  made  the  railroad  pay.  If  one  or 
two  good  producing  mines  are  developed  in  the  country  tributary  to 
the  Government  railroad,  or  if  the  coal  fields  at  Matanuska  or  Healy 
begin  to  produce  tonnage  on  a  commercial  scale,  both  of  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  develop  the  adjacent  farming  districts,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  new  railroad  would  be  on 
a  self-supporting  basis. 

To  answer  the  specific  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  service  of  the  rail- 
road, it  may  be  stated  that  a  twice  a  week  mixed  train  service  in  both 
directions  is  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  demands,  supplemented  by 
freight  extras  when  necessary.  By  running  trains  twice  a  week,  the 
interval  between  trains  is  not  so  great  as  to  handicap  the  business  of 
the  country  and  would  probably  meet  all  demands  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  this  way  the  operating  expenses  of  the  road  would  be  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

^  •  Statement  as  to  Probable  Effect  Completion  and  Operation 
of  Railroad  Will  Have  Toward  Development  or  Country. 

A  glance  at  the  map  printed  on  the  following  page  will  show  the 
terms  of  the  original  act  requiring  that  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  "  to 
be  so  located  as  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  har- 
bors on  the  south  coast  of  Alaska  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska,  and  with  the  coal  field  or  fields  so  as  best  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  or  other  resources  of 
Alaska,  and  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  therein,  and  so  as  to 
provide  transportation  of  coal  for  the  Army  and  Navy,"  have  been 
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faith  fully  and  rigidly  carried  out,  in  that  the  new  railroad  complies 
with  the  above  particulars  as  accurately  as  possible.  It  traverses 
the  heart  of  the  main  Alaska  Peninsula,  connecting  Seward,  an  open- 
all  the  year-round  port,  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  interior  at 
Nenana  and  Fairbanks.  It  touches  and  passes  through  two  of  the 
three  large  and  well-known  coal  fields,  and  taps  the  only  large  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Alaska,  namely,  the  Matanuska  Valley,  the  Snsitna 
Valley,  and  the  Tanana  Valley 'farming  districts. 

The  new  railroad  is  tributary  to  the  Kenai  mining  district  north 
of  Sew  ard,  to  Willow  Creek  mines  near  mile  158,  to  the  Cache  Creek 
mining  district  at  mile  227,  to  the  Broad  Pass  district  at  mile  300 
where  there  are  known  formations  of  low-grade  ore,  and  to  the 
Kantishna  district  at  mile  350,  as  well  as  to  all  that  portion  of 
interior  Alaska  served  by  river  steamers  on  the  Tanana  and  Yukon 
1  v  i  vers.  The  new  railroad  also  borders  the  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  and  will  give  easy  means  of  entrance  into  that  beautiful  moun- 
tainous district,  probably  some  day  destined  to  be  made  use  of  by 
the  traveling  public. 

There  are  other  mining  districts,  more  remotely  located  but  like- 
wise dependent  upon  the  new  railroad  as  a  reliable  means  of  trans- 
portation, such  as  the  Valdez  Creek  mining  district  tributary  to  mile 
320,  and  the  Nelchina  district  reached  from  the  end  of  the  Matanuska 
branch  line. 

The  little  settlements  along  the  shores  of  Cook  Inlet,  such  as  the 
placer  mining  district  near  Hope  and  Sunrise  and  the  other  points 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  range,  are  all  tributary  to  the  railroad  bases 
at  Seward  and  Anchorage  and  create  some  business  accordingly. 

The  well-known  Fairbanks  district  lies  spread  cut  near  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  railroad,  being  served  by  trails,  wagon  roads, 
and  the  Tanana  Valley  Eailroad  (narrow  gauge),  all  tributary  to 
the  new  railroad  and  being  the  means  of  producing  some  tonnage"  for 
same. 

The  basic  industry  of  Alaska,  particularly  interior  Alaska,  may 
be  said  to  be  mining,  and  up  to  the  present  time  placer  mining  has 
received  the  most  attention  in  the  interior  country.  The  value  of  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold  remaining  constant  while  other  values  and  costs 
have  mounted  upward  during  the  past  few  years,  has  had  the  effect 
o(  discouraging  gold  mining  under  the  present  abnormal  conditions. 
Owners  of  patented  mining  properties  were  content  to  let  their  hold- 
ings remain  unworked,  anticipating  more  favorable  conditions  for 
mining  after  the  period  of  the  war  with  the  resultant  high  prices. 
In  some  districts  they  have  also  looked  to  the  new  railroad  as  a  re- 
liable avenue  of  transportation  in  and  out  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
means  of  reducing  operating  costs.  The  anticipated  reduction  in 
freight  and  passenger  charges  would  tend  to  make  for  better  condi- 
tions, but  equally  important  with  a  reduction  in  freight  and  passen- 
ger charges  is  the  benefit  that  would  exist  with  the  coming  of  the 
new  railroad,  making  it  possible  to  enter  and  leave  the  interior 
country  at  comparatively  small  expense  at  any  time  of  the  year,  sum- 
mer or  winter.  Wages  have  been  high  because  the  wage  earner  had 
formerly  to  spend  considerable  of  his  time  in  going  and  coming  to 
the   interior  in  search  of  employment.     Transportation  of  freight 
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into  the  upper  Tanana  country,  including  foodstuffs,  mining  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment,  was  not  only  expensive  but  the  service  was 
limited  to  about  three  months  in  the  year ;  merchants  were  required 
to  order  an  entire  year's  stock  of  goods  for  delivery  between  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  September,  regardless  of  the  state 
of  the  market.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  boats  at  Fairbanks  last 
June  the  merchants  were  still  retailing  sugar  at  29  cents  per  pound, 
notwithstanding  that  this  commodity  had  dropped  to  6  cents  in  the 
United  States. 

When  it  is  realized  how  important  the  factor  of  transportation  is 
to  the  interior  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  new  railroad 
will  make  for  better  conditions  and  stimulate  the  development  of 
that  section.  As  pointed  out  above,  this  will  be  brought  about  not 
only  by  a  reduction  in  freight  and  passenger  rates,  but  also  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  business  man  to  order  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it  and  to  secure  labor  and  other  assistance  at  less  expense ;  also 
he  can  carry  less  stock,  with  less  money  tied  up  in  the  investment. 

With  these  benefits  practically  self-evident,  the  tendency  is  to 
become  optimistic  as  to  the  future  and  predict  large  things  for  in- 
terior Alaska;  but  when  we  consider  that  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions existed  out  West,  in  Montana  and  Nevada  at  one  time,  we  do 
well  to  pause  and  consider.  These  western  districts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  Montana,  were  likewise  rich  in  natural  resources, 
and  they  had  the  greater  benefit  of  being  immediately  tributary  to  the 
remainder  of  continental  United  States — yet  it  took  25  years  to  popu- 
late these  countries  and  make  them  self-supporting.  It  is  probable 
that  Alaska  development  will  likewise  be  slow  as  it  suffers  the  handi- 
cap of  being  somewhat  far  distant  from  the  United  States,  and  its 
beautiful  climate  and  home  possibilities  are  little  known  or  appreci- 
ated by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

As  the  first  practical  effect  the  completion  of  the  railroad  will  have 
upon  the  country  has  to  do  with  freight  rates,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider this  subject  by  way  of  comparing  the  present  freight  rates  via 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  and  via  St.  Michaels  using  the 
Yukon  River,  with  the  freight  rates  that  will  probably  apply  over 
the  Alaska  Railroad;  all  based  upon  freight  movements  originating 
at  Seattle. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  in  making  a  start  on  the  study  of  this 
subject  let  us  take  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  The  rate  on  these  com- 
modities from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  via  St.  Michaels  and  the  Yukon 
River  is  $70  per  ton;  via  Skagway  and  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
route  is  $66  per  ton.  The  rate  via  the  Government  railroad,  in  car- 
load lots,  will  probably  be  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  rate  on  mining  and  agricultural  machinery  via  St.  Michaels  is 
$70 ;  via  Skagway  is  $60 ;  and  via  the  Government  railroad  is  $40. 

The  rate  on  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  via  St. 
Michaels  is  $93 ;  via  Skagway  $107 ;  and  via  the  Government  railroad 
approximately  $75. 

The  railroad  rates  above  quoted  apply  to  Fairbanks  delivery.  They 
would  be  correspondingly  less  for  points  south  of  Fairbanks,  par- 
ticularly those  districts  tributary  to  Broad  Pass.  Supplies  now 
shipped  via  the  river  routes  have  to  be  landed  at  Nenana  and  Fair- 
banks and  those  same  goods  have  to  take  on  additional  freight  charges 
in  their  southbound  movement  overland  to  destination. 
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The  above-mentioned  railroad  freight  rates  are  practically  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  rates  corrected  to  the  longer  distances.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  desire  to  still 
further  aid  in  the  development  of  the  interior  country  by  applying 
special  commodity  rates  to  certain  articles  in  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  various  industries.  For  instance,  in  following  this 
plan,  it  would  be  wise  to  set  a  low  rate  on  mining  machinery,  ex- 
plosives, mining  tools,  agricultural  equipment,  etc.,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  rate  on  vegetables  capable  of  being  produced  in  the 
northern  district,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  grain  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  etc.,  might  be  made  higher.  Just  recently  the  Farmers' 
Association  of  Fairbanks  have  purchased  and  erected  their  own  flour 
mill  with  which  they  propose  to  grind  into  flour  the  1921  wheat  crop. 
The  freight  rate  on  flour  from  the  outside  might  be  purposely  set 
high  in  order  to  encourage  this  new  industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  effect  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  railroad  will  have  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  That  land  transportation  is  most  urgently 
needed  in  this  part  of  Alaska  is  an  undisputed  fact.  That  the  new 
railroad  will  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  an  important  part 
of  the  required  transportation  system  is  also  a  fact.  In  just  what 
manner  the  section  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  railroad  will  de- 
velop and  make  tonnage  is  hard  to  predict.  With  the  splendid 
example  of  farm  development  before  us  in  and  around  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  railroad  and  at  Matanuska,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
farming  and  grazing  industries  will  keep  pace  with  other  industries, 
but  a  market  must  be  found  for  the  supplies  produced. 

Mining  still  remains  the  important  industry  of  Alaska,  and  upon 
the  growth  of  this  industry  are  dependent  the  others.  All  classes 
of  mining,  including  coal  mining,  quartz  mining,  and  even  placer 
mining,  particularly  where  dredges  are  involved,  are  dependent  upon 
railroad  transportation  for  supplies,  fuel,  and  machinery.  Without 
it  they  can  not  operate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  completion  and 
operation  of  the  railroad  will  make  it  possible  and  desirable  to  reopen 
many  mining  properties  now  awaiting  more  advantageous  conditions. 

VI.  A  General  Eeview  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Project. 

I  Railroad  authorized  March  12,  1914;  surveys  begun  In  June,  1914;  report  and  selec- 
tion of  route  early  in  1915;  new  line  construction  actually  begun  May,  1915;  Alaska 
Northern  (71  miles)  purchased;  track  laid,  60  miles,  in  1916;  line  extended  71  miles 
in  1917;  Tanana  Valley  purchased;  at  end  of  1918  total  of  354  miles  in  operation;  78 
miles  of  track  built  in  1919;  track  extended  36  miles  in  1920;  activities  of  first  half 
of  liti'l  ;  cost,  development  along  line,  etc.  ;  coal  mining.] 

CONGRESS    AUTHORIZES    RAILROAD. 

A  Government-built  and  operated  railroad  in  Alaska  had  long 
been  in  the  minds  of  United  States  officials,  and  as  far  back  as  1912 
a  commission,  known  as  the  Taft  Commission,  because  appointed  by 
President  Taft,  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  look  over  the  situation.  Fol- 
lowing investigations  and  report  of  this  commission  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  plans  proposed,  Congress  passed  an  act  on  March  12, 
1914,  entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  which  gave  the  Chief  Executive  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  work. 
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The  President  delegated  the  work  of  constructing  this  railroad  to 
the  Interior  Department,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  this  depart- 
ment was  largely  interested  in  Alaska  and  had  charge  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Government  of  this  Territory.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  entrusted  the  construction  of  the  road  to  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission,  and  the  President  appointed  to  said  Com- 
mission William  C.  Edes,  Frederick  Mears,  and  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
Mr.  Edes  was  a  western  railroad  builder  with  30  years'  experience, 
having  just  previous  to  his  appointment  been  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  named  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Mears 
had  been  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work  for  10  years  in 
various  capacities  in  the  west  and  in  Panama,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  having  been  in  charge  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  ocean  terminals  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Riggs  had  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment Geological  Service  and  immediately  before  his  appointment 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  international  bound- 
ary survey,  which  gave  him  familiarity  with  Alaska  conditions. 

BEGINNING  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

The  cost  of  the  project  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  $35,000,000,  and 
for  the  first  year's  activities  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was 
made.  On  May  8,  1914,  the  Secretary  gave  the  commission  definite 
instructions  to  employ  assistants,  purchase  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  proceed  to  the  field  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  com- 
mission arrived  in  Seattle  on  May  22,  rented  offices,  and  set  in  motion 
machinery  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  for  the  remaining  time 
of  this  first  season,  i.  e.,  surveys  of  routes  and  such  further  studies 
as  possible  connected  with  the  project.  Eleven  parties  under  direc- 
tion of  competent  engineers  were  organized  and  sent  into  the  field 
for  survey  work,  two  main  bases  of  supply  being  established,  one 
at  Ship  Creek  on  Cook  Inlet  and  the  other  at  Fairbanks. 

COMMISSION  SUBMITS  TECHNICAL  REPORT. 

Using  the  information  gathered  by  the  Taft  Commission,  ex- 
haustive surveys  of  various  routes  were  made,  including  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Alaska 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad,  and  by  letter 
of  February  11,  1915,  the  commission  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
a  complete  report  of  their  activities  since  entering  upon  the  work. 
(See  House  Doc.  610,  pt.  2,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  The  commission 
concluded  its  first  report  with  this  statement :  "  In  presenting  this 
report  the  commission  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  proper  to 
make  any  recommendations  as  to  the  best  route  to  follow.  This 
commission  is  essentially  an  engineering  one,  organized  to  handle 
the  subject  along  technical  lines.  In  selecting  a  route  other  questions 
besides  strictly  engineering  ones  are  to  be  considered."  It  was  real- 
ized that  many  broad  questions  of  Government  policy  were  involved 
in  the  selection  of  a  route  through  Alaska,  which  would  best  open 
the  minerals,  the  coal  fields,  and  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Terri- 
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tory.  As  these  matters  required  authoritative  consideration  from 
many  angles,  they  were  left  to  the  President  for  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

PRESIDENT  SELECTS   WESTERN    ROUTE. 

With  all  surveys  before  him,  with  the  facts  of  the  possibilities 
and  needs  of  the  Territory  delineated,  the  President  on  April  10, 
L915,  issued  an  Executive  order  selecting  what  is  known  as  the  west- 
ern or  Susitna  route,  commencing  at  the  town  of  Seward  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  passing  around  Turnagain  Arm,  across  the  Matanuska 
Valley,  up  the  Susitna  Valley,  over  Broad  Pass,  thence  along  the 
Nenana  River  and  the  drainage  system  of  the  Tanana  River  to  Fair- 
banks in  the  interior,  a  total  distance  of  approximately  467  miles, 
with  a  branch  line  of  40  miles  in  length  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields. 

ACTIVITIES    IN    1915. 

The  commission  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  plan 
of  activities  for  calendar  year  1915,  which  met  with  his  approval. 
It  was  decided  to  establish  the  commission's  headquarters  at  Seward, 
the  ocean  terminus,  where  the  chairman  would  be  located  and  have 
active  charge  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  when  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  as  contemplated  in  the  selection  of  the  western 
route.  Another  member  of  the  commission  was  placed  in  charge 
of  new  line  construction,  with  base  at  head  of  ocean  navigation  on 
Cook  Inlet,  now  known  as  Anchorage  (Mile  114  on  railroad).  The 
third  member  of  the  commission  was  sent  to  Fairbanks  to  make  final 
location  of  line  in  that  section.  Office  of  purchasing  agent  was 
established  at  Seattle,  and  a  representative  was  sent  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  in  March,  1915,  to  arrange  for  the  assembling  and  ship- 
ment of  available  machinery,  equipment,  and  material  of  service  in 
the  railway  construction. 

A  large  warehouse  was  constructed  at  the  Anchorage  point  of 
landing  for  storage  of  commissary  supplies ;  a  dock  was  built,  light- 
ers arranged  for,  track  laid  from  dock  to  storage  yard,  a  half  mile 
distant,  where  lumber  and  construction  supplies  were  taken  and 
stored,  railroad  flat  cars  from  the  Alaska  Northern  at  Seward  hav- 
ing been  brought  around  by  steamer  for  the  handling  of  such 
material. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  new  base  of  construction  activities,  people 
flocked  to  Anchorage  in  large  numbers,  and  soon  it  was  a  town  of 
2,000  inhabitants,  living  in  tents  and  log  houses.  A  number  of  these 
persons  were  hired  as  day  laborers,  the  rate  of  pay  being  37^  cents 
per  hour. 

It  was  decided  that  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad,  where  the  work  could  be  classified  and  let  out 
under  contract  at  unit  prices,  was  by  the  use  of  "  station  men"  under 
which  method  a  number  of  men  associate  themselves  together  in  a 
partnership  and  undertake  the  grading  of  certain  short  pieces  of 
work  at  so-much  per  cubic  yard,  or  undertake  to  clear  or  grub  right 
of  way  at  so  much  per  acre.  This  system  has  been  followed  through- 
out in  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  has  proved  efficient,  economical, 
and  entirely  satisfactory. 
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The  first  work  on  the  actual  construction  of  new  line  began  in 
May,  1915,  when  clearing  right  of  way  commenced.  Bridge  and 
building  lumber  was  imported  from  Puget  Sound,  the  price  varying 
from  $15  to  $28  per  1,000  feet  delivered  at  Anchorage. 

During  this  year  35  miles  were  graded,  13J  miles  of  track  laid, 
besides  3  miles  of  yard  tracks,  temporary  telephone  line  erected  from 
Seward  to  Anchorage,  steps  begun  for  dredging  harbor  at  Anchor- 
age, arrangements  made  for  additional  marine  equipment,  cottages 
for  employees  erected  at  Anchorage,  etc. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railway  was  taken  over  this  year,  and  the 
initial  payment  of  $500,000  thereon  made  on  August  25,  the  total 
purchase  price  being  $1,154,188.49.  This  line  was  repaired  and 
rehabilitated  to  enable  operation  of  motor  car  about  34  miles  from 
Seward. 

The  President  issued  town-site  regulations  on  June  19,  1915,  and 
first  sale  of  lots  thereunder  occurred  in  the  town  site  of  Anchorage 
from  July  10  to  17,  and  the  management  of  the  town  was  placed 
under  a  town-site  manager  appointed  by  the  commission. 

A  small  hospital  was  constructed  at  Anchorage,  and  other  pro- 
visions made  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  men  along  the  line. 
The  health  of  the  men  was  remarkably  good.  A  system  of  compen- 
sation for  injury  was  also  inaugurated,  as  provided  by  law. 

CONSTRUCTION    IN     1916. 

A  strike  for  higher  wages  in  the  early  months  of  1916  delayed 
matters  somewhat,  and  a  board  of  conciliation  was  called  upon  to 
arbitrate,  an  increase  of  wages  from  20  to  25  per  cent  being  allowed. 
Labor  had  been  plentiful  up  to  this  time,  but  during  1916,  300  men 
were  imported  from  the  States.  The  right  of  way  was  cleared  for 
230  miles,  100  miles  graded,  and  track  laid  60  miles,  10^  miles  of 
which  were  laid  southward  from  Anchorage  toward  end  of  Alaska 
Northern  at  Kern  Creek.  Many  buildings  were  constructed  at 
Anchorage  and  at  Nenana,  the  latter  point  on  the  Tanana  River, 
some  56  miles  north  of  Fairbanks,  having  been  decided  upon  as  the 
base  of  construction  for  the  work  on  the  interior  division.  This 
year  saw  the  completion  of  general  office  building,  machine  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  warehouses,  mess  hall,  new  hospital  building,  pas- 
senger depot,  and  other  buildings  at  Anchorage.  River  boats  were 
used  extensively  for  attacking  the  work  along  the  Susitna  River, 
such  equipment  making  for  reduced  costs  in  transportation.  The 
United  States  transport  Crook  was  chartered  this  year  for  the  bring- 
ing in  of  material  and  supplies  and  also  for  bringing  in  and  taking 
out  men,  resulting  in  a  saving  over  regular  commercial  rates,  which 
had  advanced  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  this  project. 

The  final  payment  for  the  Alaska  Northern  was  made  on  June  30, 
1916,  and,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  from  this  short  line,  the  com- 
mission began  collecting  fares  from  the  traveling  public  on  the  newly 
constructed  line  January  1,  1916. 

As  indicated  above,  this  season  saw  the  opening  of  work  on  the 
interior  division,  it  being  thought  advisable  to  extend  the  line  south- 
ward from  Fairbanks  to  the  lignite  coal  fields  to  provide  fuel  for 
placer  mining  and  for  domestic  consumption  in  and  around  Fair- 
banks, where  the  wood  was  becoming  scarce  and  expensive. 
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( )n  April  1G  of  this  year  the  land  and  industrial  department  was 
organized  to  attend  to  public-land  matters  and  assist  settlement  and 
development  of  the  country. 

ACTIVITIES  IN   1917. 

This  year  witnessed  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  World  War, 
which  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  project  both  from  a  construe^ 
tion  and  development  standpoint.  Prices  of  material  and  supplies 
commenced  to  advance,  as  did  also  labor  and  freight  rates,  with 
resultant  increased  costs  of  construction.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  track  was  extended  this  year  105  miles,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  71  miles  in  addition  were  cleared  and  an  additional  77  miles 
graded  and  ready  for  track. 

Also,  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad,  a  narrow-gauge  line  in  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska,  with  a  length  of  44.4  miles,  extending  from  Fair- 
hanks  into  the  placer-mining  district  north  of  town,  was  purchased 
and  made  a  part  of  the  project. 

In  several  sections  unprecedented  high  water  was  experienced,  and 
at  one  point  on  the  line  in  the  interior  several  miles  of  grading  and 
a  few  miles  of  track  were  washed  out,  necessitating  line  change.  A 
flood  at  Seward  also  caused  considerable  damage. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  was  continued. 

On  October  20,  1917,  the  branch  line  was  completed  to  Chickaloon, 
in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields,  with  a  spur  to  the  Eska  coal  mine. 

A  dredge  Avas  constructed  at  Anchorage  during  the  summer  and 
soundings  made  looking  to  the  dredging  of  a  permanent  harbor  wdth 
dock  for  ocean-going  vessels  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

The  transport  Crook  was  again  used  for  transporting  men  and 
material.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  throughout  the 
year  was  4,466. 

The  commission's  headquarters  were  moved  from  SewTard  to  An- 
chorage in  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  engineer  in  charge  beingleft 
at  Seward  to  direct  the  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Rail- 
way. 

ACTIVITIES  IN   1918. 

This  was  an  unfavorable  year  for  railroad  construction.  The  war 
had  drawn  heavily  upon  the  man-power  of  Alaska  for  the  military 
forces  and  for  war  industries,  high  wages  being  paid,  and  the  com- 
mission forces  averaged  only  2,520  for  the  year,  as  compared  with 
4,466  during  the  successful  previous  year.  Wages  were  again  in- 
creased on  July  1  of  this  year.  Materials  of  all  kinds  were  high  and 
many  unobtainable  because  required  in  the  war.  A  winter  of  unusu- 
ally heavy  snowfall  was  followed  by  a  spring  of  high  waters  which 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  grade  and  constructed  line.  However, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  300  miles  of  standard  gauge  line  and  54  miles 
of  narrow  gauge  line  were  in  operation,  with  30  miles  cleared  and  53 
additional  miles  graded.  Steel  was  connected  between  Seward  and 
Anchorage  along  Turnagain  Arm  on  September  10  of  this  year,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Northern  and  Tanana  Valley  Railroads 
was  continued  during  the  year. 
^  On  January  31,  1918,  Frederick  Mears,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, resigned  to  join  the  active  military  forces  of  the  Government, 
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as  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Engineers;  and  on  April  25  Thomas 
Riggs.  jr.,  resigned  to  become  governor  of  Alaska. 

ACTIVITIES   IN    1919. 

During  1919  labor  continued  scarce,  and  materials  and  supplies 
high  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  uncertainty  of  appropriation  during 
the  early  part  of  the  construction  season  caused  a  pause  in  operations, 
quite  detrimental  to  the  work,  as  many  men  drifted  back  to  the  States 
and  other  Alaskan  points  seeking  employment.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  the  forces  were  at  a  minimum.  During  this  period  data  was 
worked  up  and  presented  to  Congress  to  cover  an  additional  authori- 
zation of  $17,000,000  to  complete  the  railroad  construction,  the  first 
amount  of  $35,000,000,  which  had  been  appropriated  in  sums  of  vary- 
ing sizes  throughout  the  years  since  authorized,  having  been  depleted. 
This  additional  $17,000,000  was  authorized  by  Public  Document  No. 
69,  which  became  a  law  on  October  18,  1919,  and  $6,000,000  of  same 
became  available  on  November  4.  1919. 

As  an  exact  indication  of  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  under 
which  the  commission  worked,  figures  were  prepared  showing  the 
cost  of  1  mile  of  track  in  1915  as  $9,860,  and  in  1919,  $14,264. 

With  all  these  handicaps  37  miles  of  standard-gauge  track  was 
laid;  also  41  miles  of  narrow-gauge  track  was  laid  north  of  Nenana, 
closing  the  gap  between  Nenana  and  Fairbanks.  The  average  force 
in  Alaska  for  this  year  was  1,915. 

Dredging  of  the  harbor  at  Anchorage  was  continued  and  the  new 
dock  completed. 

On  December  1  the  Seward  and  Anchorage  divisions  were  abolished 
and  the  activities  transferred  to  a  new  division  designated  as  the 
southern  division.  The  name  of  the  Fairbanks  Division  was  changed 
to  the  northern  division. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Edes,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  became  ill  and  on  August  7  retired  from  the  chairman- 
ship. Frederick  Mears,  who  had  just  returned  from  France,  was 
made  chairman  and  chief  engineer  on  August  8. 

ACTIVITIES  IN    19  20. 

The  year  1920  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  construction  work 
m  Alaska.  High  prices  of  materials  and  supplies  continued  to  pre- 
vail, the  peak  being  reached  in  July.  High  wages  also  prevailed,  an 
increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  being  granted  in  April  of  this 
year.  An  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  southern  division  also 
retarded  the  opening  of  work  in  the  spring.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  men  from  the  States,  the  number  thus  imported  totaling  1,617 
during  the  year.  Many  of  these  men  were  found  very  inefficient  after 
the  orgy  of  high  wages  and  free  spending  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  force  for  the  year  was  2,981.  Steel  was  extended  36  miles  to 
mile  275,  thus  leaving  a  gap  of  81  miles  to  complete,  steel  having  been 
extended  southward  to  mile  358  on  the  northern  division  during  1919. 
Practically  the  entire  distance  remaining  uncompleted  was  covered 
by  station  gangs  at  work  on  clearing,  grubbing,  and  grading,  pre- 
paratory to  laying  steel. 
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The  construction  of  the  first  large  steel  bridge  inland  from  the 
ocean  terminus,  <  rossing  the  Susitna  River  at  Gold  Creek,  mile  2G4, 
was  undertaken  during  the  year.  The  commission  constructed  the 
piers  and  falsework,  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.  fabricated  and 
ere  ted  the  steel.  Actual  steel  erection  began  on  November  7,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  steel  was  in 
place  and  50  per  i  ent  of  the  riveting  completed. 

The  transport  (  rook,  having  been  required  for  war  service  and 
taken  back  into  the  service  of  the  War  Department  at  the  close  of 
the  L917  season,  and  freight  and  passenger  rates  being  high,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  regular  steamship  lines 
whereby  special  rates  were  given  the  commission  on  freight  and 
passengers  and  to  commission  employees  on  passenger  fares. 

An  epidemic  of  influenza  which  swept  the  country  in  the  winter  of 
L918-19  affected  the  work  considerably  on  the  Southern  Division  at 
that  time.  This  epidemic  did  not  reach  the  Northern  Division  until 
the  spring  of  li)'2(),  when  it  practically  stopped  the  work,  demoraliz- 
ing the  forces  for  two  months. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Northern  and  Tanana  Valley  Rail- 
road- was  completed  during  this  year.  Supplies  were  distributed 
along  the  unconstructed  portion  of  the  line  throughout  the  winter 
months  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  activities  in  the  spring. 

The  United  States  mail  for  the  interior  of  Alaska  was  diverted 
from  the  Cordova-Chitina  route  to  Fairbanks  and  passed  over  the 
railroad,  the  same  being  hauled  by  horse-drawn  sleds  between  ends 
of  steel,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  public. 

ACTIVITIES   IN    19  21     (TO   JUNE    30). 

This  year  opened  auspiciously  for  railroad  construction,  and  with 
an  abundance  of  supplies  and  labor  available,  the  work  was  pushed 
vigorously.  On  the  Southern  Division  track  was  extended  9  miles 
to  Hurricane  Gulch  (mile  284),  where  erection  of  the  second  large 
steel  bridge  of  the  project  was  started  on  June  11  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  the  concrete  piers,  etc.,  having  been  constructed  by  com- 
mission forces.  Track  was  also  extended  southward  from  Healy 
(mile  358)  on  the  Northern  Division,  to  mile  355,  leaving  a  gap  of 
71  miles  between  ends  of  steel.  The  middle  of  the  summer  finds 
3,900  employees  and  contractors  strenuously  at  work  on  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  line. 

COST,    DEVELOPMENT,    ETC. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  constructed  in  a  wilderness  where 
every  agency  had  to  be  developed  and  carried  along  with  the  actual 
road  construction.  Ocean  docks,  towns  and  camps,  railroad  shops, 
supply  terminals,  and  even  the  wagon  roads  over  which  to  haul  the 
supplies,  had  to  be  constructed  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan.  Rail- 
road rolling  stock,  construction  equipment  and  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription had  to  be  transported  1,500  to  2,500  miles  from  Seattle,  the 
nearest  Pacific  coast  -port. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  above  outlined,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road has  cost  about  $80,250  per  mile,  inclusive  of  rolling  stock  and 
terminals,  or  $67,630  per  mile  exclusive  of  same.     It  should  be  under- 
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stood  that  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to  date  by  Congress  only 
$37,605,000  has  gone  into  railroad  construction,  including  terminals 
and  rolling  stock.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  coal  mining 
and  railroad  operation  and  maintenance  of  completed  sections,  in 
excess  of  revenue  received. 

Development  of  many  kinds  has  proceeded  along  the  line  as  track 
has  been  extended  from  the  coast  inland  and  from  Fairbanks  and 
Nenana  southward.  A  number  of  homesteaders  pushed  into  the 
Matanuska  Valley  as  early  as  1916  and  began  clearing  their  land  and 
raising  crops.  In  the  Tanana  Valley  of  the  interior  agricultural  de- 
velopment is  much  further  advanced  than  elsewhere  in  Alaska,  and 
this  development  has  continued. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Crow  Creek,  Willow 
Creek,  Cache  Creek,  Fairbanks,  etc.,  there  has  been  considerable  de- 
velopment, and  placer  and  quartz,  gold,  antimony,  tungsten,  etc.,  have 
been  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Development  in  this  line 
would  have  been  much  more  rapid  but  for  the  high  cost  of  everything 
entering  into  the  production  of  minerals. 

COAL  MINING. 

Coal  development  has  also  progressed  with  the  completion  of  the 
line  to  the  Matanuska  and  Chickaloon  coal  fields,  and  on  the  main 
line  southward  from  Nenana  to  the  Nenana  lignite  coal  fields.  The 
first  mine  opened  in  the  Matanuska  field  was  that  known  as  the 
"  Doherty  "  mine  on  Moose  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  branch  line 
of  the  railroad.  In  March,  1916,  the  commission  contracted  with  the 
operators  of  this  mine  for  2,000  tons  of  coal,  and  the  mine  produced 
the  coal  used  by  the  commission  and  the  town  of  Anchorage  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year.  A  total  of  23,000  tons  was  pro- 
duced. The  La  Duke  mine,  3^  miles  above  the  Doherty  mine,  on 
Moose  Creek  also,  produced  some  coal. 

William  Martin  was  granted  a  coal  leasing  unit  on  Eska  Creek  on 
June  5,  1917,  and  being  in  need  of  a  better  grade  of  coal,  the  railroad 
contracted  with  him  for  3,000  tons.  After  a  few  months  it  became 
evident  that  Martin  and  his  associates  were  not  able  to  supply  the 
commission  with  coal  in  such  quantities  as  required,  and  the  mine  was 
taken  over  upon  payment  of  $15,650  for  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made.  Since  then  the  commission  has  operated  this  mine  and 
carried  on  certain  prospecting  and  development  work  in  connection 
therewith  for  the  production  of  coal  for  use  in  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  railroad. 

To  June  30  there  has  been  expended  at  Eska  $1,130,242.49  of  which 
$225,111.79  is  in  permanent  investment.  The  remainder  of  $905,- 
130.70  has  been  spent  in  maintenance  and  operation,  for  every  $5.32 
of  which  there  has  been  produced  a  ton  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of 
approximately  $10  per  ton  on  170,286  tons  of  coal,  over  the  cost  of 
British  Columbia  or  Washington  coal  delivered  at  Seward  or  An- 
chorage. 

At  the  time  the  commission  took  over  operations  at  the  Eska  mine, 
the  Secretary  directed  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  represented  by  Mr.  Sumner  S.  Smith  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Evans, 
start  development  work  in  the  Chickaloon  field,  looking  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  higher  grade  of  coal.  The  commission  has  continued 
this  development  and  prospecting  work  at  Chickaloon  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  same  general  vicinity  at  Coal  Creek  and  King  River, 
the  prospecting  and  development  work  since  July  1, 1920,  being  under 
cooperative  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  view  to  producing 
steaming  coa]  for  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  Chickaloon  Coal  Co.  did  considerable  development  work  in 
the  Chickaloon  field  in  1918,  but  later  they  practically  abandoned 
the  work'.  The  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  near  Eska,  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  and  development  work,  and  has  produced 
some  coal.  A  spur  is  now  being  built  to  their  mine,  which  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  spur  leading  to  the  Eska  mine  oper- 
ated by  this  commission.  A  few  other  individuals  have  taken  leasing 
units  in  this  field  or  mined  on  free  use  permits,  with  varying  success. 

Lignite  coal  lias  also  been  discovered  at  various  places  along  the 
Line,  such  as  Mile  174.  Mile  232,  Mile  292,  and  Mile  307,  the  latter 
in  the  Broad  Pass  district.  The  lignite  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Mile 
358  and  northward  toward  Nenana  have  also  been  prospected  and 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private  concerns,  the  commis- 
sion taking  a  large  portion  of  their  output  for  railroad  construction 
and  operation  on  the  northern  division,  the  balance  of  the  coal 
being  sent  into  Nenana  and  Fairbanks  for  commercial  use. 
Cordially,  yours, 

(Sgd.)  F.  Mears, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Alaskan  engineering  commission,  northern  and  southern  division — Miscellaneous 
traffic  statistics  for  the  year  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  inclusive. 


Total  for 
the  year. 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 
STATISTICS. 


Road  mileage  operated 

Passenger  train-miles— pas- 
senger trains  (motor) 

Passenge'  train-miles— mixed 
trains 

Passenge- car-miles— passen- 
ger trains  (motor) 

Passenger  car-miles— mixed 
trains ' 

Total    revenue,    passengers 
carried 

Number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers carried  1  mile 

Number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers carried  1  mile,  per  mile  . 
of  road 

Average  distance  per  passen-  i 
ger  carried 

Total  passenger  revenue 

Revenue  per  passenger 

Average  revenue  per  passen- 
ger per  mile 

Average  revenue  per  train-  j 
mile,  passenger,  mixed 

Passenger  service  train  reve- 
nue per  mile  of  road 

Average  number  of  revenue 
passengers  per  train-mile.. 

Average  revenue  per  car-mile. 

Dock  revenue 


July, 
1920. 


7,530 
123, 309 

7,622 

193, 694 

$27,  552 

1, 556,  488 

3,496 


414 
13,012 
8,923 
i  3,  012 
11,975 
$2,  371 
136,  935 

331 


56.  49  J        57.  75 
$91,935.65   $7,824.54 
3.30 


3.34 

. 05907 

.75 


August,    Septem- 
1920.       ber,  1920. 


11.89 
. 45667 
422.  50 


FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  STATISTICS. 


Road  mileage  operated 

Freight  train-miles 

Mixed  train-miles 

Loaded  cars  1  mile— freight 
trains 

Loaded  cars  1  mile— mixed 
trains 

Empty  cars  1  mile — freight 
trains 

Empty  cars  1  mile— mixed 
trains 

All  cars  1  mile 

Percentage  of  loaded  to  total 
car-miles 

Tons     of    revenue     freight 
carried: 

Coal 

Miscellaneous 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  car- 
ried 1  mile 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  car- 
ried 1  mile  per  mile  of  road. . 

Average  distance  hauled  per 
revenue  ton 

Total  freight  revenue 

Average  revenue  per  ton  per 
mile 

Average  revenue  per  train- 
mile 

Average  revenue   tons  per 
loaded  car-mile 

Average  revenue  per  loaded 
car-mile 

Average   revenue   tons   per 
car-mile,  loaded  and  empty 

Average   revenue   tons   per 
train-mile 

Average  revenue  per  mile  of 
road 

Dock  revenue 


59, 256 
123, 369 

,     432, 754 

495, 775 

295, 993 

303, 102 
1, 527, 624 

.61 


7,385 
13,099 

1.305,283 


61.91 
|$109,389.69 

. 08381 

.60 

1.41 

.11781 

.85 

7.15 


23,042.45 


. 05714 

.88 

22.43 

11.47 
.  52209 
89.25 


414 
3,340 

8, 923 

26, 378 
31,  736 
8,138 

16, 159 

82,411 


52 
551 

18,104 

43.73 

30.02 
$3,  752.  33 

.  20727 
.31 
.31 

.  06457 

.22 

1.48 

9.06 
1,944.30 


414 
i  2,  524 
8,337 
i  2,  524 
13, 920 
$2,  454 
130,  407 

315 

53.14 

$7,  496.  09 

3.05 

.  05748 

.90 

22.77 

12.01 
.  45586 
58.50 


414 
5,882 
8,337 

43,442 

29, 101 

21,190 

15, 581 
109,314 

.66 

195 
338 

31, 907 

77.07 

59.86 
$3, 696.  67 

.  11586 
.26 
.44 

. 05096 

.29 

2.24 

8.93 
1,283.34 


445 
i  1,  902 
8,798 
i  1,  902 
14,  760 
$2, 182 
113,255 

255 

51.90 

$6,  793.  56 

3.11 

.  05998 

.77 

19.14 

10.58 
. 40785 
34.25 


445 
5,591 
8,798 

34,  500 

29,719 

23,  725 

20, 393 
108, 367 

.59 

171 
1, 435 

74,  215 

166.  77 

46.21 

$8, 959.  35 

.  12007 

.62 

1.16 

. 13945 

.68 

5.16 

20.13 
2, 148.  61 


October,     Novem-      Decem- 
1920.        ber,  1920.    ber, 1920. 


445 


445 


456 


10,  843 


17,  942 
$2,  784 
143,  814 

323 

51.66 

$8,  563.  89 
3.08 

.  05955 

.79 

40.35 

13.26 

, 47731 
65.75 


445 
9,855 
10, 843 

73,  357 

43, 295 

50,  762 

20, 836 
1S8, 250 

.62 

460 
1,433 

121, 300 

272.  58 

63.  55 
19,  527.  35 

.  07854 

.46 

1.04 

. 08167 

.64 

5.86 

20.96 
4, 780.  24 


10,  964 


11,460 


18,  815  20,  460 

$2,568  |        $1,898 
141,  793         106,  673 


319 

55.22 

$8,  487.  34 
3.31 


.77 
46.22 

12.93 

.  45109 
6.00 


445 
10,672 
10, 964 

70,211 

45,269  j 

49, 863 

24,418 
195, 761 

.62 

1, 088 
1,101 

173, 035 

388.  84 

79.05 
$11,847.07 

.  06841 

.  55 

1.42 

. 09752 

.88 

8.00 

26.62 
932.  50 


234 

56.20 

$6,  355. 47 

3.35 

.  05958 

.55 

38.02 

9.30 
. 31063 


456 
4,415 
11,460 

30,  825 

47,343 

32, 693 

30, 500 
141, 361 

.55 

756 
1,455 

151,752 

332.  79 

68.64 
$11,987.24 

.  07899 
.76 
1.94 

. 15335 

1.07 

9.56 

26.29 
1,175.28 


1  Motor  miles. 
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Heage  operated 

P          ger  train-miles    passenger  trains 
tor) 

Mi-miles— mixed  trains 

P  ger    car-miles— passenger    trains 

or) 

•■rear-miles— mixed  trains 

1  engers  carried 

Number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  1 
mile 

Number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  1 
mile  per  mile  of  road 

Average  distance  per  passenger  carried . . 

Total  passenger  revenue 

Revenue  per  passenger 

Average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile. 

Average  revenue  per  train-mile,  passen- 
ger, mixed 

Passenger  service  train  revenue  per  mile 
of  road 

Average  number  of  revenue  passengers 
per  train-mile 

Average  revenue  per  car-mile 

Dock  revenue 


January, 
1921. 


Febru- 
ary, 1921 
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ii'399' 


456 


10,  129 


1    TRAFFIC   STATISTICS. 


leage  operated 

train-miles 

Mixed  I  rain-miles 

Loaded  cars  I  mile— freight  trains 

Loaded  cars  1  mile— mixed  trains 

Empty  ears  1  mile— freight  trains 

Empty  cars  1  mile— mixed  trains 

All  cars  1  mile 

Percentage  of  loaded  to  total  car-miles.. . 
Tons  of  revenue  freight  earned: 

Coal 

"Uancous 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  1  mile.  . . 
Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  1  mile  per 

mile  of  road 

Average  distance  hauled  per  revenue  ton 

Total  freighl  revenue 

Average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 

Average  revenue  per  train-mile 

revenue  tons  per  loaded  car-mile 
e  revenue  per  loaded  car-mile.  . .. 
revenue    tons    per    car-mile, 

I  and  empty 

e  revenue  tons  per  train-mile 

revenue  per  mile  of  road 

Dock  revenue 


17, 988 
SI,  440 

89,761 

197 

61.64 

,  505.  28 

3.82 

.  06133 


34.34 


7.87 
30605 


156 

3, 233 

11,399 

23,218 

42, 130 

18, 19S 

27,  998 

111,574 

0.5] 

1.141 

1,035 
143,  394 

314.16 

65.  90 

$9,  335.  71 

.06511 

.64 

2.19 

.  1  1280 

1.29 

9.80 

20.  17 

538.  98 


15,966 
81,746 

108, 913 

239 

62.38 

i,  585.  24 

3.77 

.  06046 

.65 

35.25 

10.75 
.  U245 


456 

3.114 

10,12!) 

20,  544 

13,243 

15,555 

26,  816 

106,158 

0.60 

1 ,  027 
1,150 

138,210 

303.  09 

63.  49 

$9,  101.92 

.06803 

.71 
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.11740 

1.  30 

10.44 
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1,026.68 


March, 
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11,810 


April, 
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10, 261 


May, 
1921. 


456 


June, 
1921. 


9,717 


20, 574 
12,  555 


13,475 
$2,230 


175,916         117,650 


68.85 
$10,357.37 
4.05 

.U5.SSX 


45.77 

14.90 
50342 
19.75 


456 

3,718 

LI,  810 

27, 166 

19,849 

22, 309 

30. 231 

129. 555 

0.59 

606 

1,640 

177,  (Hill 

388.  30 

78.84 

$15,768.61 

.08905 

1.02 

2.  30 

.  20475 

1.37 
11.40 

34.58 
1,  795.  48 


258 

52.76 

$7,050.91 

3.16 

. 05993 


37.35 

11.47 
, 52326 
82.25 


456 

2,408 

10, 261 

16,  529 

42, 661 

7,961 

27, 078 

94,  229 

0.63 

1,427 

1,  172 

147,490 

323.  44 

50.88 

$11, 855. 33 

.  08038 

.94 

2.49 

.  20029 


13, 474 
$2,669 

156,  299 

343 

58.56 

),  218.  38 

3.45 


.95 

42.26 

16.09 
68416 
27.  50 


456 
2,718 
9,717 

25, 407 
39.  766 
13,055 
29, 706 
107,934 
0.60 

181 

1,022 

60,  516 

132.78 
50.33 

$6, 257.  25 

. 13347 

.50 

.93 

.  09601 


1.  57  .  56 

11.64  4.87 

26.  00  13.  72 

3, 565.  92  2, 407.  37 


456 

92 
10, 728 

184 
14, 345 
$2,655 

135,072 

296 

50.87 

$7,697.58 

2.90 


.72 

19.56 

12.48 
. 52980 
39.25 


456 
4,310 

10, 728 
35, 147 
51, 633 

32,  544 

33,  386 
152,710 

0.57 

281 

1,067 

68, 264 

149.  70 

50. 64 

$7,000.86 

. 10256 

.47 

.79 

.  08067 

.45 

4.  54 

15.  35 

1, 443.  7o 
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STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

[Act  approved  Mar.  12,  1914,  38  Stat.,  305,  as  amended.] 

Appropriations  of  United  States  Treasury  funds. 

onstruction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska : 

Act  of  Mar.  12,  1914  (38  Stat,  305) $1,000,000.00 

Act  of  Mar.  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1148) 2,000,000.00 

Act  of  Feb.  29,  1916  (39  Stat,  14) 2,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  1,  1916  (39  Stat,  306) 6,247,620.00 

Public  Resolution  of  Mar.  4,  1917  (40  Stat.,  1202) 3,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  June  12,  1917  (Pub.  No.  21— 65th  Congress) 7,  500,  000.  00 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917  (Pub.  No.  64— 65th  Congress) 4,000,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  1,  1918  (Pub.  No.  181— 65th  Congress) 5,  250,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  11,  1919  (Pub.  No.  5— 66th  Congress) 1,964,351.00 

Act  of  July  19,  1919  (Pub.  No.  21— 66th  Congress) 2,  038,  029.  00 

Act  of  Nov.  4,  1919  (Pub.  No.  73— 66th  Congress) 6,000,000.00 

Act  of  June  5,  1920  (Pub.  No.  245— 66th  Congress) 7,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  Mar.  4,  1921  (Pub.  No.  389— 66th  Congress) 4,  000,000.  00 

Total 52,  000,  000.  00 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  townlots  in  Alaska :  Act  of  Apr.  17,  1917 

(Pub.  2— 65th  Congress) 106,193.19 

Increase  in  compensation 14,  548.  95 

Total    appropriations 52, 120,  742. 14 

Book  valuation  of  Panama  equipment  transferred  by  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 329,  426.  68 

Total 52,  450, 168.  82 

Expenditures  to  June  30,  1921 46,  619,  923.  39 

Balance  (unexpended)  June  30,  1921 5,830,245.43 

ALASKAN   ENGINEERING    COMMISSION. 

Financial  status — June  30,  1921. 

Resources : 

Balance  in  Treasury $1,222,407.53 

Balance  in  hands  of  special  disbursing  agents-  607,  837.  90 

Cash  in  hands  of  employees 3,  690.  38 

Cash  in  bank  of  Seward 6,271.86 

Balance  in  hands  agents  and  conductors 3,  925.  97 

Appropriation  available  July  1,  1921 4,  000,  000.  00 

Accounts  receivable 412,  385.  73 

Rents  receivable 2,  579.  22 


Obligations : 

Salaries  and  wages 355,  386.  77 

Purchases 810,  987.  62 

Construction  contracts  (net) 1, 194,  213.  09 

Transportation 152,  046.  36 

Traffic  balances  payable . 3,  818.  22 

Other  accounts  payable 15,  321.  73 


259,  098.  59 


2,  531,  773.  79 


Available  resources  in  excess  of  obligations 3,727,324.80 
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Alaska,   1921. 
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Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  March  2.  1833 
(4  Stat.  L.  622). 

First  commissioner,  James  L.  Edwatfds,  of  Virginia;  appointed  March  3,  1833. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

PATENT    OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act  of  March  4,  1836 
(5  Stat.  L.  117). 
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RECLAMATION    SERVICE. 

Organized  under  act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  L.  388),  under  the  Director 
<>f  Geological  Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  15\ 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  bureaus,  offices,  institutions,  and  Territories 
under  its  supervision. 

In  last  year's  report,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Interior 
or  "  Home "  Department  and  its  extensive  and  varied  activities,  I 
gave  an  estimate  or  summarization  of  the  land,  water,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  domain  and  Indian  reservations.  These 
constitute  the  "  raw  materials  "  with  which  the  Interior  Department 
performs  its  constructive  development  work,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows  in  this  report,  substantial  and  definite  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  unsettled,  and  at  times  difficult,  situations  which  have  con- 
fronted the  country  as  a  result  of  the  late  war,  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  under  the  control  of  this  department  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  stabilization  of  conditions  and 
renewal  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  These  contributions  have 
included  opportunities  for  home  making  upon  the  public  lands  by 
returned  soldiers  and  other  citizens,  the  discovery  of  new  oil  fields, 
development  of  existing  fields,  and  increased  production  of  oil  and 
its  by-products,  the  prospecting  for  coal,  and  the  opening  of  many 
mines  in  the  Western  States.  Incidentally,  these  developments  have 
resulted  in  a  very  substantial  cash  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  various  States  in  which  mineral  resources 
have  been  developed  under  the  leasing  law. 

On  the  more  directly  human  or  welfare  side,  valuable  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  department,  and  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  adjustment  and  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  various 
wars  and  their  widows,  in  education,  in  mine  safety  and  rescue  work, 
in  instruction  and  physical  welfare  work  among  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane  in  hospitals,  notable 
for  their  humane  and  successful  methods. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  administration  of 
the  General  Land  Office  had  not  been  in  the  past  as  satisfactory  as 
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it  might  have  been,  there  being  apparently  too  much  delay  in  acting 
upon  homestead  and  other  claims  and  the  issuance  of  patents  there- 
for, and  I  further  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  im- 
proved methods  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  output  of  work  had  taken  place. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  the  examination  of  final  homestead 
proofs  is  current  and  some  of  the  clerks  engaged  on  that  work  have 
been  assigned  to  other  lines  temporarily.  This  action  has  already 
resulted  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  assets  valued  at  more 
than  $30,000,000,  which  amount  has  been  added  to  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  West.  Material  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  ad- 
justment of  State  and  railroad  grants  and  in  disposing  of  the  other 
classes  of  cases  before  that  office.  This  has  been  done  without  any 
increase  in  force  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
cases  received  for  action  appears  to  be  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. For  example,  in  October,  1921,  36,964  cases  were  received 
in  the  General  Land  Office,  while  in  October  of  this  year  38,148  cases 
were  received.  During  October,  1921,  35,802  cases  were  disposed  of, 
while  during  October  of  this  year  43,767  cases  were  disposed  of.  One 
result  of  the  prompt  disposition  of  the  work  is  the  lessening  of  mis- 
cellaneous correspondence  asking  for  the  status  of  cases  and  urging 
action  thereon.  The  number  of  such  letters  received  during  October 
of  this  year  was  nearly  5,000  less  than  in  October  of  1921. 

RECLAMATION. 

Work  has  continued  throughout  the  year  on  reclamation  projects 
theretofore  undertaken,  and  one  new  project  was  begun  in  Oregon. 
The  work  was  necessarily  restricted  because  of  lack  of  funds,  but 
the  irrigable  acreage,  as  well  as  the  area  upon  which  crops  were 
planted  and  grown,  showed  an  increase  over  the  past  year.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  crops  raised  on  reclamation  projects  proper 
is  about  $475,000,000.  The  results  achieved  justify  the  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  reclamation  policy,  and  favorable  opportuni- 
ties exist  awaiting  only  money  and  authorization. 

I  referred  to  the  Colorado  River  project  in  my  last  report.  Inves- 
tigations on  that  project  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year, 
and  legislation  proposing  to  authorize  the  undertaking  is  pending 
before  Congress. 

Another  possibility  which  has  had  preliminar}^  investigation  by 
this  department  during  the  past  year  is  known  as  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  which  would  involve  the  irrigation  of  more  than 
1.500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River.  A  bill 
authorizing  further  investigation  of  this  project  is  also  pending. 

I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  last  year  that  an  affirmative 
policy  looking  to  the  completion  of  existing,  and  the  undertaking  of 
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new,  reclamation  projects  should  be  followed.  The  benefits  in  the 
way  of  making  of  homes,  increase  in  food  production,  and  addition 
to  the  national  wealth  by  the  reclamation  of  lands  otherwise  practi- 
cally worthless  are  illustrated  by  the  results  already  accomplished 
on  existing  projects.  The  incidental  benefits  following  such  devel- 
opment, including  employment  of  labor,  furnishing  markets  for 
supplies  and  equipment,  building  of  rail  and  wagon  roads,  creation 
and  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  furnish  an  almost  equally  strong 
justification  for  the  undertaking. 

Reclamation  from  the  human  standpoint. — The  settlers  on  the 
reclamation  projects,  in  common  with  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  financial  stress  due  largely 
to  the  deflation  in  prices  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products. 
While  this  condition  as  yet  has  not  resulted  in  a  serious  falling  off  in 
repayments,  it  has  emphasized  the  need  of  a  more  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers  and  a  larger  measure  of  helpful  cooperation  in 
their  solution.  In  the  past  the  relation  between  the  department  and 
the  settlers  has  been  that  of  debtor  and  creditor,  with  not  enough 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  a  national  policy  of 
reclamation  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  success  of  the  latter. 

In  order  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  and  to  bring  about  a 
mutuality  of  interest  and  effort,  a  survey  of  the  economic  conditions 
on  our  projects  has  been  initiated  by  me  and  is  being  supplemented 
by  an  inventory  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
farmers.  Upon  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts  it  is  proposed  to 
correlate  the  various  agencies  at  our  command  in  stimulating  better 
methods  of  farming  and  marketing,  in  subdivision  and  settlement  of 
excess  and  unused  lands,  and  in  improving  the  credit  of  the  indus- 
trious and  worthy  farmers.  The  increase  in  tenantry,  while  not 
wholly  an  evil,  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  our  careful  considera- 
tion. The  cultivation  of  large  areas  in  unprofitable  crops,  and 
other  agricultural  practices  which  experience  has  demonstrated  are 
unsuited  to  the  region,  are  too  common  to  be  ignored. 

Without  lessening  in  any  degree  the  self-reliance  and  initiative  of 
the  settlers  or  assuming  a  paternal  attitude  in  dealing  with  their 
problems,  the  department  can  render  useful  service  along  lines  which 
will  promote  greatly  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  project 
communities. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  program  for  the  Indians  includes  improvement  of  health  con- 
ditions, better  living,  extension  of  practical  education,  and  encour- 
agement of  agriculture.     A  definite  program  covering  a  series  of 
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years  lias  been  planned  which  will  better  permit  accomplishment  than 
can  be  obtained  by  a  year-to-year  plan. 

The  attendance  of  Indians  at  schools  for  the  past  year  was  3.000 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  in  this  connection  the  enrollment  of 
Indian  children  in  public  schools,  lightening  the  Government's  ex- 
pense for  their  education  and  bringing  the  Indian  families  in  closer 
relation  with  the  general  community  life  has  been  encouraged.  The 
health  of  the  Indians  needs  and  requires  closer  attention  and  the 
Indians  were  never  so  receptive  along  this  line  as  they  are  at  present. 
A  special  effort  to  provide  health  facilities,  including  hospitals  and 
the  service  of  skilled  nurses,  has  been  made,  and  arrangements  per- 
fected for  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  this  work. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  was 
an  industrial  campaign  among  the  Indians,  during  which  superin- 
tendents, accompanied  by  a  service  farmer,  field  matron,  and  physi- 
cian, visited  the  homes  on  the  Indian  reservations,  with  a  view  to 
improving  domestic  conditions  and  organizing  the  work,  so  that 
each  family  could  make  the  best  use  of  its  resources.  This  work 
has  already  borne  fruit  in  the  development  of  better  crops,  gardens, 
and  homes  and  new  interest  among  the  Indians  in  these  important 
matters. 

PENSIONS. 

On  March  4,  1921.  there  were  pending  for  consideration  over 
99.000  applications  for  pension,  and  the  force  of  the  Pension  Office 
was  apparently  able  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  allowance  of  current 
claims  and  unable  to  reduce  the  accumulated  applications.  I  there- 
upon recommended  and  Congress  authorized  a  small  temporary  force, 
which  became  available  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1922.  In 
addition,  various  reforms  were  made  in  the  office  in  the  method  of 
handling  business,  and  a  spirit  of  efficiency  awakened  in  the  em- 
ployees, with  the  result  that  130,780  pension  claims  were  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  04.907  pension  certificates.  1,340  reissues,  1,011 
accrued  pension  orders,  and  5,873  reimbursement  orders  issued.  The 
total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  547,016,  being  19,037  less  than  the  number  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  amount  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the 
year  was  $253,807,583.  The  claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  $12.01  per  claim,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  in  1921  of  $17.33  per  claim.  The  cost  of  paying  pensions  already 
allowed  was  reduced  from  11.4  cents  per  payment  to  10  cents  per 
payment  in  1922.  This  decrease  in  the  cost  of  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment was  due  principally  to  changes  and  readjustments  made  since 
March  4,  1921,  increasing  efficiency  in  the  service. 
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Congress  during  the  year  enacted  a  law  providing  that  after  Sep- 
tember 4,  1922,  pensions  should  be  payable  monthly  instead  of  quar- 
terly, as  heretofore.  This  involves  the  mailing  monthly  of  approxi- 
mately 600,000  checks,  as  against  200,000  under  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment plan.  Congress  has  provided  the  necessary  force  and  equip- 
ment to  take  care  of  this  increase  in  work. 

Due  to  the  enactment  of  more  liberal  pension  laws  and  also  to 
more  liberal  construction  of  existing  laws  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  Pension  Office,  and  during  the  past  year  over 
350,000  more  pieces  of  incoming  mail  were  received  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  outgoing. 

The  civil  service  retirement  act  is  also  administered  through  the 
Pension  Bureau,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  work  of  that  division  is 
practically  current.  There  was  $6,392,327  disbursed  during  the  year, 
leaving  a  surplus  in  the  fund  on  June  30,  1922,  of  $18,134,263.  At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  that  compulsory  retirement  should  become  operative  at  an 
earlier  date  than  fixed  by  the  present  law,  viz,  that  retention  beyond 
the  age  of  65  years  should  be  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployee and  the  head  of  the  department,  and  that  no  employee  be 
continued  in  the  service  after  reaching  the  age  of  70  years. 

PATENTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  patents,  trade-marks,  and  designs  since  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1920 
exceeded  by  more  than  25,000  those  of  the  previous  year.  In  1921 
there  was  a  further  increase,  and  last  year  the  number  of  applica- 
tions received  amounted  to  113,597,  breaking  all  previous  records. 

Fortunately,  Congress  had  granted  some  relief  near  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  by  increasing  salaries  of  the  technical  corps  and  pro- 
viding for  a  small  increase  in  force.  In  addition,  radical  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  method  of  handling  business,  which  helped 
materially  in  coping  with  the  enormous  volume  of  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  Nevertheless,  it  was  entirely  impossible  with  the 
available  force  and  facilities  on  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
volume  of  applications.  I  have  therefore  recommended  a  further 
small  increase  in  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  if  the  increase  in  the 
work  of  that  office  continues  in  the  ratio  of  the  past  three  }rears  it 
may  be  necessary  to  further  augment  the  force  and  facilities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  in  this  connection  that  the 
Pateait  Office  is  a  self-supporting  institution  and  annually  turns  into 
the  Treasury  an  amount  exceeding  its  total  expenses.  Last  year  the 
total  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  were  $2,722,205,  while  the  receipts 
were  $2,894,286,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $172,081. 
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NATIONAL    PARKS    AND    MONUMENTS. 

These   national  "playgrounds"  wherein,  are   found  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  recreation,  in  areas  where  curiosities,  forests,  and 
beautiful  -cenery  are  preserved  in  their  natural  condition,  continue 
to  grow  in  popularity.    During  the  past  year  the  visitors  numbered 
1  .-J  10,490,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  phenomenal  one  of  the  year 
I .clorc.    Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  visitors  came  by  train,  the 
remainder  in  their  own  automobiles.    The  policy  of  providing  suit- 
able free  camp  grounds,  with  running  water  and  sanitary  facilities, 
has  been  continued  and  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  accommodate 
the   increased  volume  of  travel.     The  large  amount  of  travel  by 
automobile  has  entailed  additional  labor  in  maintaining  the  park 
roads,  but  great  efficiency  has  been  displayed  in  this  work  by  the 
superintendents  and  their  assistants.    People  from  every  State  and 
Territory  visit  and  take  a  personal  pride  in  our  national  parks,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  fewer  complaints  and 
more  compliments  have  been  received  from  visitors  than  heretofore. 
Many  beautiful  or  interesting  portions  of  these  parks  are  yet  inac- 
cessible to  the  visitor  because  of  lack  of  roads,  and  during  the  past 
year  I  have  had  worked  out  a  comprehensive  system  or  plan  for 
additional  roads  or  extensions  of  existing  roads  in  the  parks.     Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  economy  in  expenditures,  I  have  not  urged 
a  large  appropriation  for  this  purpose  this  year,  but  am  of  opinion 
that  the  program  should  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future  and  a 
substantial  annual  appropriation  made  for  several  years  until  the 
system  can  be  completed.     It  will  be  justified  not  only  by  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  pleasure  of  visitors  to  the  parks  but  by  the 
increased  revenues  derived  therefrom. 

GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  assumed  additional  im- 
portance since  the  enactment  of  the  general  leasing  law,  covering 
coal,  oil,  and  other  minerals.  Geological  work  is  availed  of  exten- 
sively by  would-be  prospectors  and  developers  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  the  land-classification  Avork  by  this 
department  and  its  various  bureaus  in  the  handling  and  disposition 
of  the  lands  and  minerals  under  the  various  laws.  The  work  of 
the  survey  is  preliminary  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  or  lease, 
while  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  begins  thereafter.  Topographic 
surveys  play  an  important  part  not  only  in  the  constructive  work 
of  this  department  but  in  the  road-building  program  now  under 
way,  as  well  as  developments  of  all  sorts,  wherein  accurate  and  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  topography  is  necessary.     It  would  be  distinctly 
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advantageous  if  larger  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  latter 
work  should  be  made  available. 

Investigations  of  the  water  and  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Alaska  continued  during  the  past  year,  adding  to 
the  stock  of  information  already  secured  through  this  source  and 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Government  or  its  citizens  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  natural  resources. 

With  a  reduced  force  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  pro- 
duction continued,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
various  States,  and  weekly  and  monthly  mimeographed  reports 
have  issued  on  fuels  and  cement  during  the  year. 

education. 

Reorganization  of  the  bureau  has  been  effected  by  the  commis- 
sioner, with  beneficial  results,  and  during  the  past  year  a  number 
of  educational  surveys  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  various 
States  and  cities.  A  new  division  of  Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene  has  been  established,  a  change  amply  warranted  by  the 
importance  of  the  work.  In  Alaska  70  schools  for  natives  were  in 
operation  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  In  addition 
to  the  care  of  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  Alaskan 
natives,  the  bureau  has  charge  of  the  important  reindeer  industry, 
in  which  notable  gain  was  made  during  the  year. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  increased  notably 
within  the  year  as  a  result  particularly  of  the  increase  in  production 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  from  the  public  lands  and  the  large 
number  of  permits  and  leases  issued  under  the  various  leasing  acts. 
In  the  administration  of  these  laws  the  larger  part  of  the  continuing 
work  must  fall  upon  this  bureau,  since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  wells  and  mines  be  opened  and  operated  according  to  the 
best  technical  practice  if  that  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness contemplated  by  the  law  is  to  be  realized.  In  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  bureau  will  be  found  details  as  to  present  operations. 
I  purpose  here  to  discuss  rather  certain  changes  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  made  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
secure  the  best  results. 

The  service  is  now  dependent  exclusively  upon  specific  appropria- 
tions made  upon  the  basis  of  estimates  compiled  long  in  advance 
of  the  spending  period  and  necessarily  and  properly  restricted  in 
many  ways.  In  the  oil  business  this  is  a  severe  handicap,  owing  to 
the  quickness  with  which  the  situation  changes  and  the  magnitude 
16816—22 2 
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of  the  volume  of  business  which  follows  the  opening  of  a  new  oil  or 
gas  field.  New  fields  come  in  with  a  rush  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  when  or  to  forecast  how  large  a  technical  force  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  handle  the  work  in  such  fields.  If  the  Government 
is  not  prepared  to  measure  and  receive  its  share  of  the  mineral  as 
produced,  it  is  in  the  position  of  an  absentee  landlord  who  accepts 
the  tenant's  unchecked  statement  as  to  amount  of  returns,  repairs, 
and  renewals.  In  mines  and  oil  wells  too  careless  or  hurried  work 
may  do  irreparable  damage  to  a  property,  and  to  save  the  public 
interest  it  is  necessary  to  have  expert  engineers  available  at  all 
times  to  go  to  any  lease  and  make  sure  that  the  terms  of  the  law 
as  regarding  safety  and  conservation  of  the  mineral  are  not  being 
overlooked  under  the  stress  of  operating  for  production.  In  a  new 
oil  field  things  move  rapidly  and  there  are  long-established  tradi- 
tions which  permit  waste  unless  there  is  careful  supervision.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  highly  technical  industry  into  which  new  men 
of  limited  knowledge  are  constantly  entering  or  men  of  experience 
in  some  local  field  are  facing  unknown  conditions  in  a  new  region. 
It  is  peculiarly  an  industry  where  joint  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent encroachment  of  water  in  the  sand,  waste  of  gas,  or  other  harm- 
ful practices,  and  the  Government  as  lessor  of  the  land  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  furnishes  the  agency  for  effecting  this  cooperation. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  mines  there  is  the  further  impelling  fact 
that  unsafe  practices  may  lead  readily  to  disaster  with  loss  of  life 
and  severe  damage  to  the  property.  The  mines  operated  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  people  as  a  whole  should  set  an  example  in  these 
particulars  and  to  accomplish  this  an  adequate  staff  is  imperative. 

Other  phases  of  the  matter  are  of  scarcely  less  importance.  As 
it  now  stands  a  well  running  wild  on  Government  land,  on  any 
abandoned  lease,  and  which  may  constitute  a  real  source  of  loss 
and  damage,  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  Government  because  of 
lack  of  any  appropriation  for  such  work,  and  a  fire  burning  in  a 
coal  bed  on  the  public  lands  can  not  be  extinguished  if  the  expense 
is  more  than  a  nominal  sum.  Furthermore,  under  the  terms  of  the 
leases  granted,  lessees  are  only  required  to  store  royalty  oil  for  30 
days.  It  follows  that  the  Government  is  forced  to  sell  its  oil  cur- 
rently regardless  of  price,  and  as  a  practical  matter  this  shuts  it  out 
from  participation  in  the  business  of  selling  to  the  smaller  refineries 
which  are  usually  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  premium  price.  In  a 
number  of  fields,  if  the  Government  will  provide  itself  with  some 
reasonable  amount  of  storage  capacity,  such  as  other  producers 
handling  equivalent  amounts  of  oil  have,  it  will  be  able  to  secure 
appreciably  better  purchase  contracts.  It  will  also  be  possible  for 
the  department  to  withhold  the  royalty  oils  from  the  market  in 
periods  of  especially  low  price,  selling  them  later  when  there  is 
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greater  demand  and  a  much  better  price.  Under  the  system  neces- 
sarily followed  up  to  the  present,  Government  royalty  oils  serve 
to  help  beat  down  the  price  in  periods  of  depression  to  the  injury 
of  the  consumer.  .  To  the  extent  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to 
take  part  in  business  it  should  rather  throw  its  influences  toward 
stabilization  rather  than  demoralization  of  the  industry.  Fortu- 
nately in  this  case  if  funds  wTere  available  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  public  service. 

The  royalty  oils  now  handled  by  this  department  from  public 
lands  and  naval  re-serves  amount  to  approximately  17,000  barrels 
per  day.  From  the  Indian  lands  as  much  more  is  being  produced, 
and  from  both  sources  a  rapid  increase  is  to  be  anticipated.  Esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  returns  for  May,  1922,  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  running  $7,800,000  per  year  for  oil  and  gas,  while 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  Indians  received  $22,- 
500.000  from  these  sources.  In  the  years  to  come  with  more  exten- 
sive development  of  the  public  estate  these  revenues  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  and  at  this  time  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  the  work  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Accordingly  I  have  recommended  that  10  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
rentals,  under  the  leasing  acts  of  February  25,  1920,  and  October  2, 
1917,  shall  be  set  aside  as  an  oil  and  mineral  administration  fund, 
from  which,  in  addition  to  specific  appropriations  provided  in  reg- 
ular appropriation  acts,  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  otherwise,  to  pay  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  over  permits  and  leases,  including  the  expense 
of  the  collection  of  royalties  in  cash  or  kind  and  the  expense  of  the 
construction  of  necessary  storage  for  oil  and  the  storing  of  the  same 
until  it  can  be  most  advantageously  disposed  of. 

If  this  change  in  the  law  be  made,  it  will  open  the  way  to  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration  of  the  public  estate.  The  neces- 
sity, at  least  temporarily,  for  continuing  direct  appropriations  arises 
from  the  need  of  providing  for  research  and  experimental  work  aside 
from  supervision  and  administration.  Since  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments are  equally  available  to  the  industry  and  the  Government, 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  paid  for  out  of  general  funds.  The 
returns,  too,  from  leases  on  Indian  lands  and  from  leases  in  Alaska 
are  already  allocated  b}7  law  to  especial  purposes,  so  Congress  should 
be  free  to  supplement  the  proposed  administration  fund  by  direct 
appropriation  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  circumstances  may 
justify. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  for  consideration  a  bill  placing  on 
this  department  full  responsibility  for  production  and  conservation 
of  helium,  that  priceless  balloon  gas  of  which  the  United  States  has 
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the  only  known  large  supply.  The  proposed  law  has  been  carefully 
drawn  after  thorough  consideration  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior 
Departments,  and  has  received  your  approval.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  trust  it  will  become  a  law.  It  is  the  natural  and  log- 
ica]  next  step  in  the  program  of  securing  to  our  defense  forces  and 
lor  commercial  aerial  transportation  a  supply  of  noninflammable 
gas  lor  inflation  of  the  ships.  Within  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
in  ronnection  with  the  helium  board,  has  made  notable  progress  in 
perfecting  methods  of  separating  helium  from  natural  gas,  and 
money  and  means  should  be  provided  for  erecting  such  plants  as 
will  economically  carry  out  the  processes  about  to  be  developed. 

ALASKA. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  makes  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  that  Territory  which  merit  consid- 
eration. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  steps  should  be  taken  which 
will  render  it  possible  to  utilize  more  of  the  latent  and  undeveloped 
resources  of  that  country,  and  the  Government  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  such  developments,  because  of  its  investment  in  the  Alaskan 
Railroad,  extending  from  SewTard  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior.  The 
road  which,  when  completed,  will  involve  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $56,000,000,  is  not  at  present  self-supporting,  and  appropria- 
tions are  made  annually  to  meet  those  maintenance  and  operations 
costs  which  exceed  revenues.  On  completion  of  the  700-foot  steel 
bridge  over  the  Tanana  River  and  the  conversion  of  about  56  miles 
of  line  from  narrow  to  broad  gauge,  the  construction  work  on  the  road 
proper  will  have  been  finished.  This  work  is  under  way,  and  in  the 
near  future  freight  and  passenger  traffic  can  be  carried  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  terminal  without  transfer  or  delay.  Al- 
ready the  revenues  of  the  road  are  showing  improvement,  there  hav- 
ing been  an  increase  of  approximately  $100,000  in  the  revenues  of 
1922  over  those  of  1921,  and  a  still  greater  increase  is  estimated  for  the 
year  1923.  This  is  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  freight  rates 
to  the  interior  are  materially  less  than  were  the  rates  on  similar 
freight  to  the  same  interior  points  via  other  routes.  To  properly 
utilize  the  railroad,  however,  and  to  procure  additional  traffic,  there 
must  be  secured  the  development  of  coal  and  other  mineral  areas 
tributary  to  the  railroad,  as  well  as  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and 
grazing  resources.  Roads,  trails,  and  other  means  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  railroad  line  are  essential.  No  oil  is  yet  produced  in 
Alaska,  except  limited  quantities  in  the  Katalla  field,  but  preparations 
for  drilling  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  actively  under  way  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  should  determine  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  valuable  oil  deposits  in  that  particular  area. 
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The  governor  estimates  the  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  at 
250,000,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to 
Laps  and  whites.  Steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
transplant  a  small  reindeer  herd  to  Kodiak  Island,  where  it  is  be- 
lieved large  herds  can  be  supported,  and  altogether  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry promises  to  be  a  very  important  factor  not  only  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natives  who,  as  the  game  supply  diminishes,  must  depend 
quite  largely  on  this  source  of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  but  as  a 
partial  source  of  meat  supply  for  the  general  public. 

OIL   AND  GAS   DEVELOPMENT. 

Activity  with  respect  to  the  exploration  for  and  production  of  the 
oil.  gas,  and  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain  continued  throughout 
the  year.  Cash  receipts  from  naval  petroleum  reserves  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $2,425,324,  while  the  receipts  for  oil  and 
gas  royalties  from  the  unreserved  public  lands  amounted  to  $6,374,143. 
Three  new  fields  were  discovered  during  the  past  year — one  in 
northern  Montana,  one  in  southern  Utah,  and  one  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  As  yet,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  drilling  to  determine  their  extent  or  probable 
oil  content. 

Receipts  from  permits  and  leases  for  these  minerals  on  the  public 
domain  are  divided  among  the  reclamation  fund,  the  State  in  which 
the  mineral  is  produced,  and  the  Treasury,  and  I  regard  myself  as 
a  trustee  for  these  three  interests,  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining 
as  large  a  return  as  conditions  warrant.  The  principal  fields  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  have,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  lack  of  pipe 
and  other  transportation  lines  and  refineries,  not  yielded  either  the 
quantity  of  oil  or  the  price  per  barrel  which  they  should.  With  the 
view  of  remedying  this  condition,  I  have,  under  the  authority  of  the 
leasing  law,  advertised  for  bids  for  the  Government  royalty  oil  in 
those  fields. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  oil  and  gas  was  the  activity  with  respect  to 
the  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain.  During  the  year  prospecting 
permits  covering  210,400  acres  were  issued  and  24  leases  granted, 
covering  11,248  acres.  In  the  coal  shortage  of  the  past  year,  mines 
opened  on  Government  lands  contributed  materially  to  augment  the 
local  supply  and  relieve  distress  in  the  vicinity. 

RECLASSIFICATION. 

One  of  the  bureaus  now  of  this  department  was  organized  in  1812, 
another  in  1832,  and  the  salary  schedule  established  for  employees 
has  not  been  revised  since  that  time.  The  only  increase  in  compensa- 
tion accorded  has  been  the  temporary  one  of  $240  per  annum,  within 
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certain  limits.  As  is  well  known,  the  scale  of  wages  and  salaries  in 
the  business  world  has  advanced  man}'  times  during  the  past  50 
years  and  particularly  during  the  last  decade.  Some  of  the  newer 
commissions  and  offices  of  the  Government  have  been  accorded  a 
salary  scale  more  in  accord  with  the  present-day  conditions.  This 
situation  leads  to  an  inevitable  loss  and  turnover  to  those  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  operating  under  the  old  pay  scale.  Scientists, 
attorneys,  and  experts  receive  offers  from  private  concerns  far  exceed- 
ing the  amount  they  receive  or  can  hope  to  receive  in  the  service 
and  naturally  resign.  Employees  in  the  bureaus  with  low  scales  of 
wages,  knowing  of  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  other,  newer,  Govern- 
ment establishments,  secure  transfers  to  the  latter  with  the  object 
of  bettering  their  condition.  The  turnover  thus  occasioned  is  enor- 
mous and  demoralizing.  Those  who  remain  naturally  feel  that  they 
are  not  being  fairly  treated  and  only  stay  either  because  of  love  of 
the  work  or  on  account  of  personal  reasons  which  prevent  their  bet- 
tering themselves  elsewhere.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  measures  are  now  pending  in  Congress  designed  to 
effect  a  reclassification  of  Government  employees  not  only  with  the 
object  of  adjusting  and  bettering  the  pay  but  of  accomplishing  a 
scientific  classification  of  positions  and  work. 

.  For  the  good  of  the  public  service  I  trust  that  some  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  speedily  enacted. 


COOPERATION. 


The  close  cooperation  initiated  last  year  among  the  various  bureaus 
of  this  department  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  lands  in 
the  public  domain  and  in  Indian  reservations,  and  with  their  re- 
sources, has  continued  with  marked  success.  It  results  in  better 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the  lands  and  their  varied  resources, 
in  increased  development,  elimination  of  waste,  and  better  returns. 
The  same  policy  of  cooperation  has  been  pursued  with  respect  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  my  effort  to 
avail  myself  through  such  cooperation  of  the  knowledge  and  facili- 
ties of  other  departments  where  they  could  be  utilized  in  dealing 
with  the  Interior  Department  affairs.  Notable  results  were  ob- 
tained during  the  past  year  through  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  studies  and  investigations  of 
soils,  plant  industry,  and  agricultural  economics.  Joint  commis- 
sions visited  and  submitted  helpful  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
Milk  River  and  Klamath  reclamation  projects,  and  like  benefit  was 
obtained  from  this  method  as  to  many  other  reclamation  projects. 
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Cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  had  in  the  study  of  problems  connected  with  health 
and  sanitation  in  mines,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  sani- 
tation in  a  number  of  the  national  parks;  and  in  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  detailed  as  superintendent,  with  marked  beneficial  re- 
sults. Cooperation  with  the  Navy  was  had  in  the  protection  and 
handling  of  the  naval  oil  reserves,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
therefrom  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  when  and  where  needed,  avail- 
able supplies  of  fuel  and  other  oils. 

Such  cooperation  not  only  aids  in  the  efficient  and  successful  per- 
formance of  the  work,  but  tends  to  eliminate  duplication  or  con- 
flict. 

FINANCING   THE    WORK. 

As  intimated,  the  work  of  the  department  is  broadly  divided  into 
(1)  constructive,  i.  e.,  public  works,  supervising  of  property  of 
Indians,  care  of  public  resources,  educational,  and  physical  training 
work;  (2)  the  eleemosynary  or  welfare  side,  including  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  pensions,  etc. 

In  the  latter  phase  of  its  work  the  department  may  be  said  to  act 
under  the  laws  of  Congress  as  a  disbursing  officer,  the  payments 
authorized  being  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  wounds,  military 
service,  etc.,  and  therefore  not  ratable  as  directly  productive.  The 
other  side  of  the  department's  activity,  involving  such  things  as  the 
building  of  reclamation  works,  the  control  and  development  of 
natural  resources,  etc.,  is  development  or  constructive  work  and  pro- 
duces a  substantial  revenue.  In  fact,  eliminating  consideration  of 
the  moneys  disbursed  under  the  eleemosynary  or  welfare  side,  the 
department's  receipts  exceed  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support 
of  its  constructive  activities.  For  instance,  during  the  year  1922, 
out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $342,897,835,  $297,404,420  were 
moneys  disbursed  for  pensions  or  carried  in  what  is  denominated 
"  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations,"  which  include  items 
like  interest  on  Indian  trust  funds,  payments  to  States  for  schools, 
public  roads,  etc.,  leaving  for  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  what  I 
have  denominated  constructive  or  development  work  $45,493,415, 
whereas  the  cash  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  year  1922 
amounted  to  $48,612,528.  In  other  words,  in  that  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  which  may  be  denominated  constructive  the  cash  re- 
ceipts exceeded  the  appropriations  by  more  than  $3,100,000. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  reasonably  liberal  appropriations  for 
this  line  of  work  by  showing  this  cash  return  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures and  by  further  pointing  out  that  the  money  so  expended  and  the 
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work  so  performed  are  productive  of  immense  financial  and  taxable 
values  throughout  the  United  States,  thereby  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  and  Territories.  An  example 
is  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  total  construction  cost  of 
which  was,  to  and  including  the  year  1921,  in  round  numbers, 
$129,000,000,  resulting  in  the  production  of  crops  to  that  date  valued 
at  $475,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  increase  in  land 
values,  the  value  of  buildings,  live  stock,  etc.,  growing  out  of  its 
operations. 

Moreover,  the  national  benefit  arising  out  of  this  work  in  the  way 
of  the  making  of  homes,  improvement  of  mental  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  the  prevention  of  waste  and  similar  conservation 
of  resources  is  almost  immeasurable. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  B.  Fall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

1.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year,  public  and  Indian 
lands,  10,367,153  acres,  a  decrease  of  5,264,477  acres  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous. 

2.  Patented  during  the  year,  12,904,821  acres,  an  increase  of 
2,787,011  acres  over  the  year  1921. 

3.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year  an  aggregate  of 
$11,784,695.72,  of  which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds,  there 
was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  credit 
of  its  general  fund  the  sum  of  $3,848,598.42. 

4.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Field  Service,  $199,059.79. 

5.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  result  of  investigations  in  the 
field,  117,535  acres. 

6.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon,  17,570  cases. 

7.  Conducted  287  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

8.  Obtained  11  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during  the 
year. 

9.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  restorations  covering  an 
area  of  6,151,892  acres. 

10.  Entered  of  record  379,396  tract  book  notations. 

11.  Patented  under  the  homestead  laws  9,632,635  acres,  an  increase 
of  1,459,833  acres  over  1921. 

12.  Issued  8,399  patents  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law, 
embracing  an  area  of  2,919,819  acres,  an  increase  of  1,670,727  acres 
over  last  year. 

13.  Secured  the  withdrawal  of  96,590  acres  for  stock  driveways, 
and  released  from  such  withdrawal  101,863  acres;  gross  area  included 
in  such  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  9,010,328  acres. 

14.  Closed  the  Fairbanks  townsite  trust  with  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  city  of  $7,200,  and  received  final  payment  for  1,846  town 
lots  in  other  townsites. 

15.  Allowed  123  cash  entries  under  the  Minnesota  drainage  act, 
covering  an  area  of  19,680  acres;  patented  under  this  act  since  its 
passage,  1,021,920  acres. 

15 
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16.  Canceled  338  rights  of  way  on  relinquishment  as  against  255 
last  year. 

17.  Approved  31  declaratory  statements  for  stock-watering  reser- 
voirs, f 

Is-  Approved  five  applications  for  recognition  as  State  irrigation 
districts,  embracing  149,082  acres. 

L9.  ( Considered  favorably  52  reports  on  private  irrigation  projects, 
involving  300  entries  and  applications. 

20.  Received  during  the  year  applications  under  the  Federal  water- 
power  act,  covering  an  area  of  674,637  acres,  as  against  552,590  acres 
last  year. 

21.  Patented  under  the  Carey  Act,  35,870  acres. 

22.  Issued  200  permits  under  the  Pittman  Act  for  the  development 
of  underground  water  in  Nevada. 

23.  Patented  1,659  desert-land  entries,  as  against  1,599  last  year. 

24.  Approved  for  patent  777  reclamation  homestead  entries,  as 
against  428  last  year. 

25.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  of  145  204 
acres  and  restored  240,915  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

26.  Secured  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  various  public 
purposes  of  416,435  acres  and  restored  6,236,611  theretofore  with- 
drawn. 

27  Restored  23  "shore  spaces"  abutting  upon  navigable  waters 
in  Alaska  theretofore  withdrawn. 

28.  Restored  and  opened  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men,  2,312,690  acres. 

29.  Conveyed  to  the  States  entitled  thereto  814,734  acres  of  indem- 
nity school  land  and  91,866  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands. 

30.  Conveyed  to  the  States  with  the  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  mineral  deposits,  7,843  acres. 

31.  Conveyed  to  the  States  under  cooperative  agreements,  33,434 
acres;  total  amount  conveyed  under  these  agreements  to  date,  281  863 
acres. 

32.  Patented  under  the  swamp-land  grant,  7,770  acres. 

33.  Opened  abandoned  military  reservations  embracing  55,178 
acres. 

34.  Received  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  under  the  act  of 
June  2.,  1902,  $28,811.14;  total  receipts  to  date,  $9,268,014.08. 

i  ft  onf tlfi6d  and  patented  under  railroad  and  wagon-road  grants, 
1,490,397  acres,  as  against  713,210  acres  last  year. 

*  36"  f°id  ie1t!mber  °n  320  aC1'eS  of  Coos  Bay  wag°n  road  lands, 

Sn^t$23jl46-5°  WES  reCeived'*  t0tal  amount  of  sales  to  date 
tyl03,9o7.50. 
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37.  Sold  the  timber  on  3,402  acres  of  Oregon  and  California 
railroad  land  for  $198,529.68;  total  amount  of  sales  to  date,  $943,- 
948.91. 

38.  Effected  two  exchanges  of  Oregon  and  California  railroad 
lands  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1918,  for  lands  in  private  ownership, 
in  which  the  United  States  received  23,669  acres  in  exchange  for 
22,270  acres. 

39.  Issued  6,805  Indian  trust  patents  for  an  area  of  495,808  acres 
and  2,265  fee  patents  to  Indians  for  an  area  of  252,560  acres. 

40.  Approved  for  patent  118  selections,  aggregating  439,927  acres, 
in  lieu  of  lands  within  Indian  reservations. 

41.  Approved  for  patent  266  forest  lieu  selections,  aggregating 
51,892  acres. 

42.  Issued  223  coal-prospecting  permits,  embracing  210,404  acres, 
and  24  leases  of  coal  lands,  covering  11,248  acres. 

43.  Awarded  4,985  oil  prospecting  permits  under  sections  13  and 
20  of  the  mineral-leasing  act. 

44.  Awarded  10  leases  of  oil  land  under  section  14  of  the  leasing 
act,  based  on  discovery,  embracing  4,860  acres. 

45.  Issued  under  the  relief  provisions  of  the  leasing  act,  84  leases, 
covering  17,455  acres,  and  181  prospecting  permits  under  said  pro- 
visions for  133,290  acres. 

46.  Issued  603  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  in  Alaska. 

47.  Received  under  the  mineral-leasing  act  for  the  fiscal  year, 
$8,799,468.17,  of  which  $6,374,143.52  was  from  public  lands  and 
$2,425,324.65  from  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

48.  Decided  1,110  litigated  contest  cases  and  2,337  unappealed 
contest  cases. 

49.  Allowed  claims  for  repayments  under  specific  statutory  pro- 
visions for  $249,244.17. 

50.  Issued  574  mineral  patents  for  an  area  of  53,043  acres. 

51.  Issued  5,000  more  patents  during  the  fiscal  year  than  during 
the  year  previous,  an  increase  of  2,787,011  acres,  of  which  2,459,833 
acres  were  covered  by  entries  under  the  homestead  law,  this  class  of 
cases  being  made  current. 

THE  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

1.  Conducted  active  supervision  of  all  schools  by  visits  of  ex- 
perienced supervisors  to  every  unit  once  or  oftener  during  the  year, 
including,  where  practicable,  inspection  of  mission  and  public  schools 
attended  by  Indian  children. 

2.  Secured  an  average  attendance  in  Government  boarding  schools 
of  549  more  than  their  combined  capacity  and  increased  the  average 
attendance  in  all  schools  3,000  above  any  previous  record,  largely  in 
the  public  schools. 
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3.  introduced  a  thoroughly  revised  course  of  study,  with  full 
academic  and  industrial  outlines  for  teachers.  Adopted  uniform, 
semiannual  examinations.  Accomplished  greater  permanence  in  the 
teaching  force  and  a  large  attendance  of  instructors  at  summer 
schools  of  methods. 

4.  Made  a  personal  survey  of  the  Southwest,  where  the  Indians 
were  found  to  be  urgently  in  need  of  additional  school  capacity  for 
about  11,000  children. 

5.  Operated  80  hospitals,  having  a  total  bed  capacity  of  2,411. 
Maintained  a  steady  progress  in  Indian  health  conditions,  with  but 
few  epidemics.  Arranged,  without  salary  cost  to  the  Government, 
for  three  trained  Ked  Cross  nurses  to  serve  one  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  regular  health  personnel  in  developing  methods  and  prac- 
tice for  improving  Indian  home  conditions. 

6.  Made  satisfactory  progress  in  general  farming  and  important 
extension  of  experimentation,  including  tests  with  Peruvian  alfalfa, 
Mexican  June  corn,  Bermuda  onions,  dates,  etc. 

7.  Stimulated  the  sheep  industry  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west by  introducing  pure-bred  rams,  and  increased  largely  the  for- 
mation of  stock  growers'  associations,  now  a  movement  of  special 
value  to  reservation  industries. 

8.  Inaugurated  on  the  reservations  a  general  industrial  survey 
for  improved  homes  and  surroundings,  more  and  better  farming,  and 
greater  interest  in  live  stock,  resulting  in  pronounced  agricultural 
activity  in  many  sections,  with  a  marked  reduction  of  the  ration 
list.  Will  emphasize  home  improvement  this  year  in  all  Indian 
school  work. 

9.  Completed  important  diversion  dams  across  the  Gila  River, 
Ariz.,  and  Big  Horn  Kiver,  Mont.,  bringing  the  irrigable  area  up 
to  approximately  605,000  acres  on  50  Indian  reservations.  Also 
carried  forward  other  like  construction. 

10.  Made  allotments  of  land  to  6,070  individual  Indians  on  the 
reservations  and  the  public  domain,  embracing  745,000  acres.  Issued 
911  fee  patents  and  186  certificates  of  competenc}^.  Effected  sales 
of  Indian  lands  for  a  total  of  $2,232,833,  and  expended  a  balance 
of  $9,000  in  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  for  homeless  Indians  in 
California. 

1 1.  Made  a  personal  visit  to  the  Chippewa  agencies  in  Minnesota 
and  arranged  for  a  commission  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  matters 
about  which  the  Chippewas  complain,  particularly  as  to  compensa- 
tion  for  land  and  standing  timber  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Minnesota  National  Forest,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  any  legislation  to  which  these  Indians  are  entitled.     Re- 
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quested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  begin  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of 
the  Chippewas  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  swamp  lands  in  the 
reservations  of  that  State. 

12.  Manufactured  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  at  the  Menominee 
mills,  Wisconsin.  Made  no  large  offerings  of  timber  on  account  of 
depressed  lumber  market. 

13.  Conducted  vigorous  prosecution  against  bootleggers,  moon- 
shine stills,  and  vendors  of  poisonous  intoxicants,  and  cooperated 
effectively  with  local  and  State  suppression  officers. 

14.  Issued  a  comprehensive  brochure  on  peyote  and  its  injurious 
use  among  the  Indians,  showing  the  need  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

15.  Assisted  Indian  scouts  in  the  preparation  of  their  claims  for 
pension,  about  100  of  whom  were  awarded  pensions  during  the  year. 

16.  Received  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  $4,362,059  in  individual 
Indian  money  and  expended  therefrom  for  maintenance,  farms, 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  equipment,  $2,334,220.  The  year's  gross 
oil  production  for  these  Indians  was  8,181,971  barrels,  and  the  total 
revenue  to  the  restricted  class  from  oil  and  gas  was  $3,897,619.32. 

17.  Brought  in  a  300-barrel  oil  well  in  the  Otoe  field,  Oklahoma; 
five  new  wells  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. ;  produced  from 
2,000  to  3,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.; 
developed  two  very  productive  gas  wells  on  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation, N.  Mex. ;  and  received  on  Osage  oil  and  gas  sales  and  leases 
in  Oklahoma  a  total  bonus  of  $22,105,500,  in  addition  to  royalties 
and  rentals  amounting  to  $9,353,479.31. 

18.  Disposed  of  3,164  heirship  cases,  341  wills,  and  earned  fees 
exceeding  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  this  work.  Reduced  probate 
districts  in  eastern  Oklahoma  from  17  to  8. 

19.  Made  substantial  savings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies 
by  taking  advantage  of  falling  prices  and  cooperating  with  other 
Government  departments. 

20.  Under  modified  regulations  awarded  a  number  of  leases  to 
applicants  for  renewal  of  mining  contracts  on  Quapaw  lead  and  zinc 
lands  under  special  specifications  that  will  better  protect  Indian  own- 
ers and  the  mining  industry. 

21.  Instrumental  in  having  legislation  proposed  (now  pending) 
with  the  view  to  adjusting  conflicts  over  land  titles  on  the  Pueblo 
reservations  in  New  Mexico  that  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versies for  many  years. 

22.  Investigated  conflicts  over  grazing  privileges  of  stockmen  and 
Navajo  Indians  on  the  public  domain  near  Crown  Point,  N.  Mex., 
which  had  tended  toward  serious  trouble  and  formulated  definite 
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plan  for  settlement.  This  will  include  a  proposed  expenditure  of 
$90,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to  buy  lands  for  Navajoes  of  that 
Locality,  and  confining  the  Indians  so  far  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
use  of  these  purchased  lands  and  to  other  townships  to  be  leased 
for  them. 

23.  Made  extended  field  investigation  of  work  of  determining 
heirs  of  Indians  and  have  matured  plans  for  improving  this  branch 
of  the  service,  the  issuance  of  new  regulations,  and  have  requested 
Congress  for  an  increase  in  heirship  fees  so  as  to  place  this  work 
upon  an  entirely  self-supporting  basis. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

1.  Paid  for  pensions,  $253,807,583.37. 

2.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $11,340,257.07  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

3.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $10,599.70  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including 
salaries  of  special  examiners. 

4.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $172,836.39  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons,  and  $4,270.12  of 
the  sum  appropriated  for  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners. 

5.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  of  August  24, 
1912) ,  $10,721.07.  Refundments  to  pension  appropriations,  $11,867.35. 
Miscellaneous  receipts,  $1,620.47. 

6.  Received  and  classified  114,251  applications  for  pension,  of 
which  47,710  were  under  act  of  May  1,  1920,  for  Civil  War  service, 
and  39,650  under  act  of  June  5,  1920,  for  Spanish  War  service. 

7.  Disposed  of  130,736  pension  claims  and  issued  64,967  pension 
certificates,  1,340  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  10,011  accrued 
pension  orders,  and  5,873  reimbursement  orders,  on  which  $488,248.28 
were  allowed  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and 
burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

8.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities,  $4,188,258.89:  for  re- 
funds, $2,203,198.04;  for  Treasury  settlements,  $870.18. 

9.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $485  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement  act. 

10.  Allowed  1,330  of  the  1,539  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of 
age  and  946  of  the  1,472  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

1 1 .  Allowed  70.245  of  the  76,182  claims  for  refund  made  by  per- 
sons separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

12.  The  amount  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
June  30,  1922.  was  $18,134,263.91. 
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THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Granted — Patents  on  mechanical  inventions 38,  083 

Granted — Reissue  patents 258 

Granted — Design  patents  2,  862 

Registered — Trade-marks   12,  247 

Registered— Labels  1,  560 

Registered — Prints   541 

Total 55,  551 


Applications  Received  During  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1922. 

With  fees : 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 88,  243 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs 5,  645- 

Applications  for  reissues  for  patents 338 

Total 94,  226 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 17,  029 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 1,  574 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 768 

Total 19, 371 

Total  of  applications  for  patents  and  registrations,  with  fees 113,  597 

Number  of  applications  allowed  (including  designs) 51,145 

Number  of  amendments  filed 167,  014 

Number  of  appeals  on  merit 1,  677 

Number  of  petitions  to  Commissioner 3,  242 

Number  of  notices  of  opposition 503 

Number  of  interferences  declared 2,  260 

Applications  for  Patents  for  Inventions. 

Year  ended  June  30 : 

1919 62,755 

1920 81,948 

1921 84,248 

1922 88,243 

Applications    for    Patents,    Including    Reissues,    Designs,    Trade-Marks, 

Labels,  and  Prints. 

Year  ended  June  30: 

1919 75,657 

1920 102,940 

1921 107,656 

1922 113,597 
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Applications  Awaiting  Action. 


Judo  30  : 
1919 
'920  _  34.355 

49.  334 

1922  -— 67,  367 


1919     17|  785 

1021 ~~~™"~~~  49. 


Totai    Patents  Granted  and  Trade-Marks,   Labels,   and  Prints   Registered. 

•;,,->  — -  43,  353 

1920 47>  40@ 

J921 53j  gl7 

1922 55>  551 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  A  new  division  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  was 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  with  an  additional 
specialist  and  clerk.  Heretofore  school  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion formed  a  part  of  the  service  division. 

2.  Completed  the  following  reports  covering  the  school  year  ended 
June,  1920:  (1)  Statistics  of  private  high  schools  and  academies; 
(2)  statistics  of  private  business  and  commercial  schools;  (3)  statis- 
tics of  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools;  (4)  statistics  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  professional  schools;  (5)  statistics  of  public 
and  private  kindergartens;  (6)  statistics  of  city  school  systems;  (7) 
statistics  of  State  school  systems. 

3.  Prepared  and  circulated  a  questionnaire  for  the  American 
classical  league  regarding  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  secondary 
schools. 

4.  Documents  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
the  bureau,  11,596  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
598,016  bulletins;  245,485  leaflets,  circulars,  and  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations; 200,000  copies  of  School  Life;  and  5,000  copies  of  the  annual 
index  to  that  periodical.     In  all,  1,060,097  documents  were  distributed. 

5.  During  the  year  11,125  letters  were  received  by  the  home  educa- 
tion section  of  the  library  division.  This  section  distributed  83,304 
copies  of  reading  courses,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  30,000; 
5,145  lists  of  courses,  and  1,095  bulletins.  New  readers  were  enrolled 
to  the  number  of  1,143,  and  72  readers  received  certificates  for  com- 
pleting courses. 

6.  Received  128,100  letters,  34,013  library  publications,  and  74,580 
statistical  reports  of  various  kinds.  An  aggregate  of  764,942  sheets 
of  mimeographed  material  was  distributed,  consisting  largely  of 
circulars  of  information,  blanks  for  office  records,  questionnaires  re- 
lating to  investigations,  bibliographies  on  educational  subjects,  etc. 

7.  The  field  force  in  Alaska  comprised  5  superintendents,  144 
teachers,  8  physicians,  14  nurses,  5  nurses  in  training,  16  hospital 
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attendants,  and  7  herders  in  charge  of  reindeer  belonging  to  the 
Government.  Seventy  schools  were  in  operation  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  4,000.  Orphanages  were  conducted  at  Kan- 
akanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of  children  left  destitute  by  an 
epidemic  of  influenza.  School  buildings  were  erected  at  Tundra, 
Sleetmute,  Noorvik,  Gambell,  and  Eek.  Hospitals  were  maintained 
at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  As  regards 
reindeer  herds,  it  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20 
per  cent  increase  there  should  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately 
259,000  reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one- 
third  to  the  Government,  to  white  men,  and  to  Lapps.  The  reindeer 
service  has  been  extended  to  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  where  there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer. 
During  the  past  winter  a  herd  of  1,350  reindeer  was  driven  by  herd- 
ers in  the  employ  of  the  bureau  approximately  1,000  miles  from  a 
point  on  the  Bering  seacoast  to  the  above-mentioned  grazing  grounds. 
In  the  fall  of  1921  a  herd  of  54  reindeer  was  transported  from  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island. 

8.  Completed  41  school  surveys,  comprising  State  system  of  public 
schools,  Arkansas ;  State  system  of  higher  education,  Kansas ;  higher 
educational  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina;  public-school  systems  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sparta,  Wis.;  school  buildings  in 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Washington,  N.  C,  and  Greenfield,  Ohio; 
county  system  of  public  schools,  Washington  County,  Va. 

9.  A  comprehensive  study  of  rural-school  consolidation  in  the  48 
States  is  in  progress,  and  a  report  on  the  present  status  of  rural- 
school  supervision  is  now  in  press. 

10.  Prepared  and  assisted  in  circulating  among  rural-school  officers 
and  others  on  request  25,070  leaflets  and  20,300  circulars  on  consoli- 
dation of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils;  rural-teachers' 
library;  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  1922;  salaries  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors;  modern  equipment  for  a  one-room  school; 
and  various  topics  on  rural  supervision.  Rural  conferences  were 
organized  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Two 
motion-picture  films  were  prepared,  one  depicting  methods  of  super- 
vision, the  other  showing  rural-school  consolidation  and  its  results. 
A  revised  list  was  compiled  containing  more  than  300  rural-school 
supervisors  and  professors  of  rural  education  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

11.  A  member  of  the  bureau  staff  was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Brazilian  International  Centennial  Exposition. 
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12.  In  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  highway  and  highway 
transport  education,  a  number  of  State  conferences  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  these  fields  was  held.  Of  special  note  were  those  con- 
ducted in  Kentucky,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 
Connecticut.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  second  national  confer- 
ence on  highway  education,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  October, 
1922. 

13.  Preparing  circulars  on  the  following  subjects:  Comparison  of 
enrollment  and  endowment  at  200  leading  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; classification  of  student  enrollment  and  distribution  of 
teachers  in  engineering  schools ;  and  current  statistics  on  income,  sal- 
aries, and  enrollment  at  State  universities  and  colleges. 

14.  Prepared  manuscripts  on  many  phases  of  city-school  adminis- 
tration, among  them  being  salaries  of  teachers  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over,  which  was  published  in  the  report  of  hearing 
on  Senate  bill  3136. 

15.  The  bureau  was  represented  b}^  members  of  its  staff  at  the  Pan 
American  Conference  called  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
the  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Education  held  in  Honolulu  in 
August,  1921. 

16.  Conducted  and  arranged  the  program  of  a  three-days'  confer- 
ence on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial 
education,  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December  8-10,  1921, 
and  four  conferences  of  specialists  in  industrial  education  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
A  series  of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  home 
economics  was  conducted  in  a  number  of  cities;  also  10  regional  con- 
ferences in  commercial  education. 

17.  Compiled  38  new  bibliographies  on  educational  topics.  Among 
the  library  leaflets  issued  was  "What  libraries  learned  during  the 
war."  The  number  of  volumes  from  the  library  loaned  to  borrowers 
outside  the  office  was  2,077. 

18.  Collected  and  compiled  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States, 
particularly  current  legislation. 

19.  Audited  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurers  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  prepared  the  annual  statement  of  educational  and  financial 
statistics  of  these  institutions. 

20.  Promoted  and  encouraged  health  teaching  in  the  schools. 

21.  Published  59  bulletins;  2  reports;  21  leaflets  and  1  reprint; 
health  education  publications,  2,  and  7  reprints;  reading  courses,  4. 
and  14  reprints;  miscellaneous  publications,  4;  School  Life,  5  num- 
bers and  index,  with  1  supplement. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

1.  Made  geologic  surveys  in  32  States  and  Alaska. 

2.  Continued  cooperative  geologic  work  with  eight  State  organiza- 
tions and  with  the  Eepublic  of  Haiti  and,  through  cooperation  with 
governmental  organizations  and  scientific  institutions,  made  on  re- 
quest special  examinations  relating  to  the  geology  of  Hawaii,  Ice- 
land, Canada,  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Bolivia,  Java,  the  Pacific  islands,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Cuba. 

3.  Made  studies  of  ore  deposits  in  seven  States  and  prepared  or 
began  to  prepare  21  reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts. 

4.  Made  field  surveys  and  studies  in  13  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas,  prepared  or  began  to  pre- 
pare 32  reports  on  present  or  prospective  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  pub- 
lished maps  showing  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wyoming. 

5.  Gave  advice  as  to  the  adequacy  of  bids  received  for  leases  of 
oil  and  gas  lands  in  the  Osage  Nation. 

6.  Continued  the  policy  of  undertaking  intensive  study  of  possible 
oil-bearing  territory  in  advance  of  commercial  development,  carry- 
ing on  such  studies  in  the  Black  Hills,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

7.  Examined  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  four  States. 

8.  Examined  coal  deposits  in  three  States  and  prepared  or  began 
five  reports  on  coal  fields. 

9.  Cooperated  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  in  special  investigations  whose  results  may  have  very  practi- 
cal application. 

10.  Made  comprehensive  geologic,  topographic,  and  hydrographic 
studies  of  portions  of  Colorado  and  San  Juan  Rivers  in  Utah  and 
Arizona,  with  the  special  object  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
certain  dam  and  reservoir  sites. 

11.  Began  the  preparation  of  a  geologic  map  of  Arizona. 

12.  Completed  studies  of  the  radium-bearing  carnotite  ores  and  the 
tungsten  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Cooperated  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  a  study  of  earth 
movements  in  connection  with  earthquakes. 

14.  Cooperated  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in 
geologic  studies  of  dam  and  reservoir  sites, 

15.  Made  collections  and  examinations  of  fossils  from  28  States  for 
stratigraphic  identification  or  correlation. 

16.  Continued  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production  and 
cooperated  in  this  work  with  18  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

17.  Issued  special  timely  reports  on  the  production  of  fuels. 

18.  Continued  to  obtain  and  supply  information  on  foreign  mineral 
reserves. 
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19.  Continued  the  search  for  potash  in  natural  salts  in  Texas,  col- 
lecting and  examining  several  hundred  samples  and  finding  workable 
percentages  of  potash  in  a  number  of  them. 

20.  Made  1,720  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals  and 
over  2,200  qualitative  tests  of  specimens  submitted  mainly  by  persons 
outside  of  the  Survey. 

21.  Continued  investigations  of  deep-earth  temperatures  and  of  the 
porosity  of  oil  and  gas  sands. 

22.  Continued  studies  of  mineral  deposits  in  Alaska. 

23.  Made  geologic  surveys  covering  2,280  square  miles  and  topo- 
graphic surveys  covering  505  square  miles  in  Alaska. 

24.  Made  topographic  surveys  in  21  States  and  Hawaii,  partly  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  organizations  and  with  20  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

25.  Mapped  12,057  square  miles  topographically  and  resurveyed 
1,487  square  miles. 

26.  Ran  3,236  miles  of  levels  and  established  in  connection  with 
them  874  permanent  bench  marks. 

27.  Occupied  89  triangulation  stations,  of  which  76  were  perma- 
nently marked. 

28.  Ran  2,225  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  in  connection 
therewith  483  permanent  marks. 

29.  Prepared  shaded  relief  maps  of  Alaska,  California,  Kentucky, 
and  southwestern  Arizona,  also  of  several  quadrangles  and  of  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad. 

30.  Continued  the  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
international  map  of  the  world,  for  which  maps  of  46  States  have 
now  been  completed. 

31.  Prepared  a  map  of  China  and  adjacent  regions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  connection  with  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament. 

32.  Made  more  than  11,000  measurements  of  stream  flow  in  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii,  doing  part  of  the  work  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  organizations  and  with  31  States  and  Hawaii. 

33.  Made  investigations  of  ground  water  in  10  States  and  Hawaii. 

34.  Analyzed  671  samples  of  surface  and  underground  water. 

55.  Prepared  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and 
consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  published 
maps  of  14  States  showing  the  location  of  power  stations  and  trans- 
mission lines  used  in  public  service. 

36.  Continued  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future 
use  of  surface  and  ground  waters  in  connection  with  the  classification 
of  public  lands. 
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37.  Disposed  of  more  than  25,000  cases  referred  to  the  Geological 
Survey  for  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon  to  be  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public-land  laws. 

38.  Made  a  net  decrease  of  459,341  acres  in  the  area  previously 
classified  as  coal  land,  a  net  increase  of  268,359  acres  in  the  area  classi- 
fied as  phosphate  land,  and  decreases  of  3,914,988  acres  in  outstanding 
coal  reserves,  of  110,803  acres  in  outstanding  petroleum  reserves,  and 
of  298,846  acres  in  outstanding  phosphate  reserves. 

39.  Acted  on  7,638  applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights  under 
the  mineral-lands  leasing  acts. 

40.  Defined  the  boundaries,  in  accordance  with  the  known  geologic 
structure,  of  five  gas  fields  and  one  oil  field  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

41.  Made  plan  and  profile  surveys  of  Colorado  River  in  Utah  and 
Arizona  and  of  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers  in  California. 

42.  Made  detailed  studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  power  on 
rivers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Colorado. 

43.  Made  a  net  increase  of  635,523  acres  in  power-site  reserves. 

44.  Made  field  studies  with  respect  to  irrigability  of  lands  under 
the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  acts  and  the  Nevada 
ground-water  reclamation  act  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Nevada. 

45.  Designated  382,320  acres  in  Nevada  under  the  ground-water 
reclamation  act. 

46.  Included  1,160  acres  in  California  in  reservoir-site  with- 
drawals. 

47.  Made  net  increase  of  5,744  acres  in  public-water  reserves,  of 
3,989,427  acres  in  enlarged-homestead  designations,  and  of  4,778,633 
acres  in  stock-raising  homestead  designations. 

48.  Published  159  reports,  containing  9,594  pages,  and  reprinted  7 
reports. 

49.  Engraved  and  printed  70  new  topographic  maps  and  engraved 
wholly  or  in  part  36  new  topographic  maps. 

50.  Photolithographed  and  printed  20  new  States  and  other  maps. 

51.  Printed  969,981  copies  of  new  and  reprinted  maps. 

52.  Printed  under  contract  for  other  branches  of  the  Government 
lithographed  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  amounting  to  2,442,227 
copies. 

53.  Distributed  590,284  copies  of  book  publications  and  739,310  of 
map  publications,  of  which  8.253  folios  and  atlases  and  594,217  maps 
were  sold. 
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THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

1.  Continued  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  works, 
and  in  L921  irrigated  1,227,500  acres  of  arid  land,  covered  by  project 
statistics,  producing  crops  valued  at  $49,620,300.  Including  land 
furnished  either  in  whole  or  in  part  with  water  from  the  works  of 
the  Service,  under  the  Warren  Act,  the  value  of  crops  produced  in 
L921  amounted  to  nearly  $95,000,000. 

2.  Operated  irrigation  works,  including  100  storage  and  diversion 
dams,  13,600  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  as  well  as  pipe 
lines,  flumes,  and  tunnels,  and  thousands  of  structures  incident  to  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  the  water. 

3.  Continued  the  extension  of  the  projects,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  547  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  8,775  canal  struc- 
tures, 526  bridges,  170,163  linear  feet  of  pipe,  and  36,123  linear  feet 
of  flumes,  and  excavated  12,544,030  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock, 
the  total  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  200,- 
577,519  cubic  yards. 

4.  Continued  the  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  dam  in 
Boulder  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River  to  impound  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  in  Imperial  Valley,  Calif.,  and  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  subject,  issued  as  Senate  Document  142, 
and  reprinted  as  a  committee  print  for  the  House  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation of  Arid  Lands. 

5.  Continued  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
American  Falls  Dam  on  Snake  River,  Idaho. 

6.  Continued  investigations  of  the  possibilities  of  the  international 
project  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 

7.  Initiated  and  continued  investigations  of  scores  of  secondary 
projects. 

8.  Continued  active  construction  of  the  Tieton  Dam  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  storage  water  on  the  Yakima  project,  Washington. 

9.  Continued  construction  of  part  1  of  the  Mesa  division,  Yuma 
project,  Arizona,  the  lands  in  which  were  sold  under  the  terms  of  a 
special  act  of  Congress  of  January  25,  1917. 

10.  Opened  to  entry  314  farm  units,  comprising  20,720  acres  of 
irrigable  land,  practically  all  of  which  was  filed  upon  by  ex-service 
men  of  the  World  War. 

11.  Cooperated  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
with  other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  State  govern- 
ments, and  with  numerous  local  project  organizations  in  the  further- 
ance of  reclamation  work  and  the  interests  of  the  water  users. 

12.  Continued  the  work  of  securing  both  motion  and  still  pictures 
of  scenes  on  the  projects. 
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13.  Gave  numerous  illustrated  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  service 
and  distributed  thousands  of  feet  of  motion  pictures  and  many  sets 
of  colored  slides,  with  accompanying  manuscript,  to  individuals 
throughout  the  country  wishing  to  lecture  on  the  service. 

14.  Effected  numerous  and  extensive  economies  in  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  service  and  the  projects,  resulting  in  largely 
increased  efficiency  at  a  materially  lower  cost. 

15.  Celebrated  on  June  17,  1922,  the  anniversary  of  20  years  of 
reclamation  since  the  approval  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17, 
1902. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

1.  Trained  13,253  men  in  first  aid,  1,106  in  mine  rescue,  and  1,930 
in  combination  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work. 

2.  Described  mine  safety  and  rescue  work  to  86,899  persons  during 
the  year. 

3.  Rendered  assistance  at  24  mine  accidents — 20  at  coal  mines  and 
4  at  metal  mines. 

4.  Conducted  and  assisted  in  conducting  26  State,  local,  and  com- 
pany first-aid  meets  in  mining  districts. 

5.  Designed  and  constructed  for  the  Navy  a  half -hour  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  for  fighting  fires  on  shipboard  and  for  penetrat- 
ing noxious  gases. 

6.  Inspected  mine  rescue  apparatus  owned  by  mining  companies 
and  gave  advice  as  to  its  condition  and  repairs  needed. 

7.  Formulated  a  code  of  procedure  in  mine  rescue,  and  assisted 
an  international  conference  in  efforts  to  reach  standardization  in  the 
use  of  mine  rescue  apparatus  throughout  the  world. 

8.  Produced  and  distributed  free,  for  educational  purposes,  mo- 
tion-picture films  on  subjects  relating  to  mining  and  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners. 

9.  Issued  monthly  statistical  reports  on  fatal  accidents  at  coal 
mines  and  on  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents  in  metal  mines,  quarries, 
coke  ovens,  and  metallurgical  plants,  in  connection  with  mine  safety 
work. 

10.  Visited  mines,  gave  advice  on  the  safety  of  workmen  in  the 
mines,  and  conducted  an  educational  campaign  in  the  National 
Safety  News  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Council. 

11.  Furthered  the  organization  in  mining  districts  of  chapters  of 
the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  improvement  of  health  conditions, 
the  facilitating  of  training  in  first  aid,  mine  rescue,  and  safety 
methods,  and  the  promotion  of  recreational  activities. 

12.  Mining  engineers  and  surgeons  made  studies  and  submitted 
recommendations  of  metal-mine  ventilation,  dusts,  and  their  physi- 
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ologica]  effects  on  miners  in  specified  regions  of  California,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

13.  Advised  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Nations  regarding  efficient  mining  and  safety  methods  in  coal 
mines  on  their  lands. 

14.  Continued  to  investigate  explosions  and  fires  in  coal  mines 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  mine  operators  on  causes  and  the 
methods  of  prevention. 

15.  Assisted  the  State  mining  commission  of  Maryland  in  the 
preparation  of  mine  regulations  for  the  State,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  coal  mining. 

16.  Studied  coal -mining  methods  throughout  the  country,  recom- 
mending modern  methods  where  obsolete  ones  were  used,  in  order 
to  recover  a  larger  proportion  of  the  coal  and  to  increase  safety  in 
the  mines. 

17.  Tested  49  field  samples  of  permissible  explosives  from  31 
coal-mining  companies  in  seven  States.  These  30  brands  from 
seven  makers  represented  63  per  cent  of  the  permissible  explosives 
used  for  coal  mining  in  1920.  All  but  five  samples  passed  all  safety 
tests  made  on  them. 

18.  Investigated  possibilities  of  surplus  military  smokeless  powder 
for  industrial  use.  Found  it  useful  for  blasting  ditches,  bowlders, 
and  stumps,  if  it  is  comminuted  or  finely  ground.  A  report  gives 
full  details. 

19.  Continued  in  Alaska  work  to  promote  safety  and  efficiency 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

20.  Analyzed  coal  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  other  coal,  including  5,760  samples  and  involving  68,740  de- 
terminations. 

21.  Cooperated  with  the  gas  industry  and  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation in  the  study  of  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  and 
purification  of  illuminating  gas,  also  of  economical  fuels  for  gen- 
erators. 

22.  Continued  to  make  analyses  of  mine  and  fuel  gases  of  all 
kinds  in  order  to  detect  danger  and  increase  safety  in  coal  and  metal 
mines,  in  vehicular  tunnels,  and  in  industrial  plants. 

23.  Developed  a  portable  carbon  dioxide  indicator  for  adjusting 
automobile  carburetors  by  gas  analysis  in  order  to  increase  mileage 
from  gasoline. 

24.  Developed  a  universal  gas  mask  (weight  8-J  pounds)  and  a 
fireman's  gas  mask  (weight  5 J  pounds)  to  protect  men  against 
poisonous  gases  up  to  2  or  3  per  cent  in  air. 

25.  Made  a  fuel  survey  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  recommend  the  most 
economical  future  supply  of  fuel  to  replace  natural  gas. 
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26.  Devised  a  grate  that  makes  possible  the  substitution  of  low- 
cost  lignite  char  for  anthracite  or  other  coal  in  a  stove. 

27.  Established  by  microscopic  examination  the  origin  of  co- 
orongite,  torbanite,  certain  kerosene  shales  of  Australia,  the  bog- 
heads of  Bathgate,  Scotland,  and  other  boghead  coals. 

28.  Continued  comprehensive  research  on  timber  preservation  in 
metal  mines,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forestry  Service, 
as  part  of  the  bureau's  effort  to  conserve  the  nation's  supply  of 
wood. 

29.  Investigated  milling  methods  of  zinc  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  and  made  recommendations  for  changes  that  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  improve  the  recoveries. 

30.  Prepared  a  bulletin  on  aluminum  and  aluminum-alloy  melting 
practice. 

31.  Began  an  investigation  of  sands  for  molds  and  cores  in  light 
alloy  foundry  practice  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association  and  the  National  Research  Council. 

32.  Investigated  means  of  utilizing  tin-plate  scrap  and  old  tin 
cans,  demonstrating  that  a  good  grade  of  gray  foundry  iron  and 
satisfactory  castings  can  be  made  economically  in  an  electric 
furnace. 

33.  Demonstrated  that  a  frothy  mixture  is  the  best  fire  extinguisher 
for  use  in  zinc-dust  fires. 

34.  Continued  to  give  information  and  advice  to  producers  of 
radium. 

35.  In  a  cooperative  investigation  of  industrial  kilns,  changes  in 
method  made  savings  in  time  of  burning  of  1  to  50  per  cent,  and 
savings  in  fuel  consumed  of  10  to  38  per  cent,  improving  also  the 
quality  of  the  brick. 

36.  Completed  study  of  the  clays  and  shales  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

37.  Completed  surveys  of  the  soapstone  and  the  slate  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  made  reports  that  have  benefitted  the  indus- 
tries both  by  increasing  efficiency  in  mining  and  in  preventing  unwise 
investments. 

38.  Repaired  a  Texas  oil  well,  given  up  as  damaged  beyond  repair, 
cemented  off  the  water,  and  brought  back  a  good  production. 

39.  Developed  new  and  important  applications  for  production 
curves  of  oil  wells,  indicating  probable  length  of  life  of  the  wells  and 
amount  of  future  production. 

40.  Completed  a  study  on  the  protection  of  oil-field  equipment 
against  corrosion. 

41.  Completed  investigation  of  holding  back  pressure  on  oil  wells 
without  affecting  production  of  wells.  Research  indicates  possibility 
of  saving  vast  quantities  of  gas  now  being  wasted  in  producing  oil. 
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42.  Completed  exhaustive  study  of  Deaner  and  Slick  oil  fields, 
Oklahoma,  and  made  recommendations  on  drilling,  shutting  off  water 
in  wells,  and  handling  producing  wells.  Reports  distributed  by 
Bartlesville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

43.  Developed  tight-top  tanks  for  storage  of  crude  oil,  reducing 
thereby  the  loss  of  oil  by  evaporation.  Two  to  four  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  are  thus  saved  per  tank.  Several  oil  fields  have  installed 
such  tanks,  saving  much  oil. 

44.  Compiled  a  manual  for  consumers  of  gas  in  homes,  showing 
how  to  conserve  the  supply  of  natural  gas. 

45.  Identified  the  gum-forming  constituents  in  motor  gasoline. 

46.  Began  a  survey  of  transportation  losses  of  natural  gas  in  pipe 
lines,  especially  through  leaks,  in  order  to  apply  corrective  measures. 
Several  gas  companies  are  cooperating. 

47.  Made  two  semiannual  surveys  of  motor  gasoline  used  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  United  States;  more  than  100  samples  collected 
from  nine  large  cities  and  analyzed.  Surveys  showed  good  quality 
of  gasoline  on  the  market. 

48.  In  a  survey  of  the  crude  petroleums  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted and  published,  detailed  analyses,  made  on  a  comparable  basis, 
of  samples  of  crude  from  northern  Texas,  Arkansas,  northern 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  fields,  thus  enabling  purchasers  to 
judge  their  relative  value. 

49.  Compiled  and  distributed  monthly  reports  of  total  output  and 
stocks  of  refined  petroleum  products  at  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States.  California  statistics  are  compiled  at  San  Francisco  office, 
thus  serving  the  Pacific  coast  more  promptly. 

50.  Surveyed  oil  shale  resources  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Indiana, 
and  found  an  almost  unequaled  supply  of  fuel  for  the  future  in  oil- 
shale  deposits, 

51.  Developed  accurate  and  reliable  methods  for  testing  oil  shales 
and  shale  oils.    Began  a  study  of  the  refining  of  shale  oil. 

52.  In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  made  a 
microscopic  study  of  Kentucky  oil  shales  in  order  to  correlate  this 
structure  with  that  of  other  shales  and  cannel  coals. 

53.  Supervised  the  production  of  18,236,362  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
public  domain  for  the  Government  as  royalties,  which  amounted  to 
$4,000,000. 

54.  Assisted  in  the  Government's  work  on  production  of  a  non- 
inflammable  gas  for  dirigibles  by  performing  the  preliminary  re- 
search necessary  to  the  design  of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  plant  for 
recovering  the  gas. 

55.  Bought  and  distributed  to  Government  institutions,  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  260,000  tons  of  coal— 185,000 
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tons  delivered  by  trucks  and  75,000  in  railroad  cars  direct  to  plants 
having  railroad  sidings. 

56.  Supervised  operations  on  Government  land  leased  for  develop- 
ment as  follows:  208,331  acres  of  coal  lands;  1,920  acres  of  oil-shale 
land ;  360  acres  of  phosphate  land ;  and  29,680  acres  of  potash  land. 

57.  Distributed  348,355  copies  of  free  editions  of  publications,  in- 
cluding 33,614  bulletins,  1,822  annual  reports,  64,316  miners'  circu- 
lars, 80,050  technical  papers,  and  168,553  miscellaneous  printed  docu- 
ments. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

1.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks;  1922  season,  1,044,502;  1921  season,  1,007,335; 
1920  season,  919,504,  with  less  complaints  and  more  compliments 
than  ever  before. 

2.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history 
of  the  national  parks;  1922  season,  197,105  cars;  1921  season,  175,825 
cars ;  1920  season,  128,074  cars. 

3.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  monuments ;  1922  season,  171,988 ;  1921  season,  164,461 ; 
1920  season,  138,951. 

4.  Collected  $432,964.89  in  revenues  from  the  various  operations 
within  the  national  parks,  as  against  $396,928.27  in  1921  and  $316,- 
877.96  in  1920. 

5.  Celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  Congres- 
sional act  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  established  and 
•confirmed  the  national  park  idea  as  first  enunciated  by  Cornelius 
Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan. 

6.  Assumed  active  jurisdiction  of  and  installed  an  administrative 
iorce  in  Hawaii  National  Park,  accepting  title  to  private  lands 
therein. 

7.  Secured  donation  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  enlargement  of 
the  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  superintendent,  George  B.  Dorr;  accepted  donations  of 
moneys,  land,  and  other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

8.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
improved  sanitary  conditions  in  several  national  parks;  continued 
work  of  mosquito  control  and  prepared  plans  for  extensive  and 
modern  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  systems. 

9.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  placed  in  operation  the  new 
Government  free  bathhouse;  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Treasury  Department  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
appointed  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  superintendent,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Public  Health  Service  placed  in  operation  the  free 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  new  free  bathhouse. 
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10.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  three  new  bathhouses  have  been 
completed  and  a  fourth  will  shortly  be  completed,  making  up  a 
magnificent  collection  of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind. 

11.  Arranged  with  the  various  public  operators  for  increased  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences  in  the  various  national  parks,  par- 
ticularly in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  Crater  Lake;  expanded  the 
automobile  free  public  camp  grounds  to  meet  increased  demands 
of  inflowing  motorists  and  erected  a  third  combined  ranger  station 
and  community  house  for  accommodation  of  campers  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  and  continued  the  installation  of  a  modern  sewer 
system  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  made  other 
improvements  and  extension  in  the  water-supply  system. 

12.  Granted  a  new  franchise  to  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater  Lake 
utility  to  encourage  them  in  their  plans  for  further  comprehensive 
improvements  and  extensions  in  accommodations  for  visitors  to 
Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

13.  Arranged  for  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
for  development  of  road  and  trail  projects  in  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park. 

14.  In  cooperation  with  the  General  Land  Office  the  survey  and 
marking  of  the  Mount  McKinley  Park  boundaries  was  continued 
and  the  surveying  and  marking  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  boundaries  was  arranged  for. 

15.  Instituted  ranger  patrol  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  for 
the  first  time  and  continued  cooperation  with  Forest  Service  of  bet- 
terment ri  short  stretches  of  road  under  small  appropriation  granted 
by  Congress. 

16.  Stimulated  and  aided  nature  study  through  continuation  of 
free  nature  guide  service  in  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  and  estab- 
lishment of  such  service  in  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Sequoia 
Parks.  Museum  exhibits  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various  parks 
to  increase  opportunities  for  study. 

IT.  Accomplished  greater  results  in  conservation  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  parks  and  monuments  through  more  efficient  ranger  patrol 
and  by  reducing  effectively  the  number  of  predatory  animals. 

18.  Continued  fish  planting  in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  grandest 
scale  yet  undertaken.  Cooperated  with  the  State  fish  commissions 
in  fish  planting  in  other  of  the  larger  parks  in  order  to  insure  the 
best  possible  fishing  in  these  waters. 

19.  Archaeological  research  work  continued  in  cooperation  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  fur- 
ther continued  under  permit  in  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument 
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by  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  School  of  American  Re- 
search of  Santa  Fe. 

20.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  prepared  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  the  national  parks ;  effected  construction 
of  new  buildings  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings  both  for  the 
Government  and  various  public  operators  and  cooperated  in  laying 
out  roads  and  trails  to  develop  fully  possible  scenic  accents. 

21.  Through  civil  engineering  division  prepared  surveys  for  im- 
portant roads  and  trails;  supervised  the  construction  of  road  projects 
under  way ;  prepared  surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  for  other  needed 
road  work  and  other  engineering  projects  in  the  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

22.  Continued  work  on  three  important  road  projects  under  con- 
tinuing appropriations  by  Congress;  namely,  the  Transmountain 
Road  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

23.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

24.  Prepared  447,075  and  distributed  169,081  publications  relating 
to  the  national  parks.  Balance  of  publications  not  received  from 
Public  Printer  until  after  July  1,  but  since  practically  all  have  been 
distributed  to  meet  demand. 

25.  Prepared  and  distributed  180,000  automobile  maps  of  the  na- 
tional parks. 

26.  Continued  visual  educational  work  through  loan  of  motion  pic- 
ture film,  lantern  slides,  and  photographs  of  the  national  parks. 

27.  Stimulated  interest  in  the  creation  of  State  parks  throughout 
the  country  through  a  second  State  Park  Conference  held  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York. 

28.  Continued  signing  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  with 
standard  signs  for  protection  and  for  guidance  of  visitors. 

29.  Maintained  protection  and  continued  maintenance  and  im- 
provement work  in  several  of  the  national  monuments. 

30.  With  one  clerk  less  than  in  1920,  small  Washington  office 
force  effectively  and  expeditiously  disposed  of  45  per  cent  more 
incoming  and  78  per  cent  more  outgoing  mail  than  in  1920 ;  revised 
entire  cost  system  and  method  of  bookkeeping  in  field  to  meet  mod- 
ern requirements;  entirely  revised  bookkeeping  methods  in  Wash- 
ington office  not  only  to  meet  budget  requirements  but  to  simplify 
and  better  system,  being  highly  complimented  by  budget  officials  on 
efficiency  of  new  system. 
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31.  Maintained  high  efficiency  of  park  field  personnel  under  heavy 
demands  made  by  unprecedented  influx  of  tourists. 

32.  In  addition  to  above  instances  of  specific  accomplishments, 
kept  up  the  maintenance  and  improvement  work  of  existing  facilities 
in  the  parks  and  monuments  to  a  satisfactory  standard  with  the 
funds  made  available  by  congressional  appropriations. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  The  table 
is  confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded,  but  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record  is 
kept,  nor  does  it  show  in  detail  the  numerous  hearings  and  personal 
interviews  covering  many  important  matters  transacted  by  the 
bureau. 

Work  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 


Public  lands. 

Pensions. 

Retirement 
matters. 

War 
miner- 
als re- 
lief 
claims. 

Dis- 
bar- 
ment. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous.1 

Sum- 
mary. 

peals. 

On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 

Ap- 

peals. 

On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 

Ap- 
peals. 

On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 

Pending  July  1,  1921. 

Received       during 

year 

417 
1,992 

47 
342 

75 
1,231 

0 
46 

13 

68 

2               0 
10  |         103 

5 
15 

181 
12,421 

740 
16,228 

Total 

Disposed  of 

2,409 
1,984 

389 
355 

1,306 
1,166 

46 

46 

81 
71 

12 

12 

103 

82 

20 

19 

12,602 
12,556 

16,968 
16,291 

Pending  Julv 
1,  1922 

425 

34 

140 

0 

10 

0  j          21 

1 

46 

677 

1  "  Miscellaneous"  covers  such  matters  as  "  Opinions,"  "  Indian  matters,"  "Contracts,"  "  Leases,"  etc. 

The  war  minerals  relief  claims  present  a  new  class  of  cases  coming 
before  the  office  and  involve  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  war 
minerals  relief  commissioner  under  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

The  following  table,  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of 
the  year  1921  and  the  year  1922,  shows  the  amount  of  work  disposed 
of  in  the  corresponding  classes: 
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Comparative  table — fiscal  years  1921  and  1922. 

PUBLIC  LAND  MATTERS. 


1922 


1921 


A  ppeals. 


Pending  July  1,  1921.. 
Received  during  year . 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year . 


Pending  June  30,  1922. 


Motions  for   rehearing,    petitions  for   the   exercise   of  the   Secretary's   supervisory 
authority,  etc. 


Pending  July  1,  1921.. 
Received  during  year . 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year . 
Pending  June  30,  1922... 


PENSION  MATTERS. 


417 
1,992 


2, 409 
1,984 


425 


RETIREMENT   APPEALS. 


47 
342 


355 
34 


531 
1,805 


2,336 
1,919 


417 


90 
363 


453 
406 
47 


Pending  July  1,  1921 

A  ppeals. 

75 
1,231 

82 

340 

Total 

1,306 
1,166 

422 

347 

Pending  June  30,  1922 

140 

75 

Motions  for  reconsideration. 


Pending  July  1,  1921 

0 
46 

2 

32 

Total 

46 
46 

34 

34 

Pending  June  30, 1922 . . . 

0 

0 

DISBARMENT   MATTERS. 


Pending  July  1, 1921 

13 
68 

0) 
162 

Received  during  year 

Total 

81 
71 

162 

Disposed  of  during  year 

149 

Pending  June  30,  1922 

10 

13 

Motions  for  reconsideration. 

Pending  July  1,  1921 

2 
10 

0) 

8 

Received  during  year 

Total 

12 
12 

8 

Disposed  of  during  year ...  

6 

Pending  June  30, 1922 . . 

0 

2 

Pending  July  1,  1921 

5 
15 

4 

Received  during  year 

26 

Total 

20 
19 

30 

Disposed  of  during  year 

25 

Pending  June  30, 1922 

1 

5 

1  Retirement  act  dated  May  22, 1920;  appeals  commenced  to  be  filed  in  September. 
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Comparative  table— fiscal  years  1921  and  1922 — Continued. 
WAR    MINERALS   RELIEF  CLAIMS. 


Pending  Juiy  i.  L921. . 

Received  during  year. 


Total 


!>i  posed  of  during  year. 
Pending  June  30,  1922... 


1922 


1921 


(*) 


L03 


103 

82 


MISCELLANEOUS   MATTERS. 


Pending  July  1,  1921.. 
Received  during  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year. 


Pending  June  30,  1922. 


181 
12,421 


12, 602 
12, 556 


4i'. 


67 

),  269 


9,336 
9.155 


181 


TOTAL. 


Pending  July  1,  1921. . 
Received  during  year . 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year. 


Pending  June  30,  1922. 


740 
16, 228 


16,968 
16,291 


677 


776 

12,005 


12,781 
12, 041 


740 


1  War  minerals  relief  claims  were  docketed  beginning  Feb.  1, 1922. 

A  comparison  of  the  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1921,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  shows  a  material 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  matters  disposed  of  during  the  year 

1922.  The  output  of  work  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  in- 
creased more  than  one-third.  This  increase  in  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  is  indication  of  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  several  bureaus 
of  the  department,  as  the  work  for  final  review  increases  correspond- 
ingly with  the  volume  handled  by  them. 

The  number  of  public-land  matters  received  on  appeal  and  rehear- 
ing increased  for  the  year,  187;  and  the  number  disposed  of  was 
165  greater. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pension  appeals  is  very  marked. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  total  number  of  pension  appeals 
received  was  1,231,  as  against  340  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921. 

The  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  which  have  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  department  shows  also  a  material  increase.  The  number 
of  such  matters  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  12,556,  as 
against  9,155  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  81  formal  opinions  were  rendered 
in  response  to  request  from  the  several  different  branches  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  in  the  office  is  not  alone  indi- 
cated by  the  volume  of  business  transacted  but  by  the  great  number 
of  new  and  important  questions  being  presented. 

Cases  in  the  courts  situate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
the  department  is  the  defendant  are  steadily  decreasing  in  number. 
There  were  on  June  30,  1922,  19  pending  cases,  as  follows:  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  2 ;  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  7 ; 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  10.  The  number  of  cases  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year  is  22 — by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
5;  Court  of  Appeals,  5;  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  12.  Of 
these,  six  decisions  were  unfavorable  to  the  department — United 
States  Supreme  Court,  2;  Court  of  Appeals,  1  (by  a  divided  court)  ; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  3.  There  was  a  marked  decline  in 
the  number  of  new  actions  instituted — only  7,  contrasting  with  15 
filed  during  the  previous  year. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Area  of  land  entered  and  patented. — The  total  area  of  public  and 
Indian  lands  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922,  is  10,367,153.15  acres,  not  including  215,419.79 
acres  embraced  in  finals  not  heretofore  counted  as  original  disposi- 
tion of  land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted  as  follows:  Public  auc- 
tion 74,811.52  acres;  abandoned  military  reservations,  554.21  acres; 
cash  and  private  sales,  individual  claimants  and  small  holding  claims, 
10,761.16  acres;  preemption  entries,  10,360.22  acres;  soldiers'  addi- 
tional homesteads,  6,410.93  acres;  timber  and  stone  entries,  42,557.96 
acres;  mineral  entries,  69,317.97  acres;  coal  entries,  645.82  acres. 
The  area  of  10,367,153.15  acres  is  a  decrease  of  5,264,477.81  acres  as 
compared  with  the  area  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921.  Of  the  total  area  originally  entered  and  allowed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  7,070,175.54  acres  were  allowed  under 
the  stock-raising  homestead  act  of  December  29,  1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  12,904,821.57 
acres,  an  increase  of  2,787,011.82  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  1921.  Of  the  above  area  9,632,635.57  acres  were  patented  under 
the  homestead  laws,  an  increase  of  1,459,833.41  acres,  not  including  as 
homesteads  6,242.40  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

Cash  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  total  cash  receipts  from 
sales,  leases,  and  other  disposition  of  public  lands  (including  re- 
ceipts for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Government  property,  etc.)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  were  $8,813,659.16;  from  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$545,711.91 ;  and  from  leases  of  naval  petroleum  reserve  lands,  $2,425,- 
324.65 ;  an  aggregate  of  $11,784,695.72,  all  of  which  was  deposited 
in  the  Treasury. 
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Five  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  from  cash  sales  of  public  lands 
arc  paid  to  the  public  land  States  within  which  such  sales  were  made, 
and  the  balance  of  such  net  receipts  from  the  States  included  within 
the  reclamation  act,  together  with  the  net  receipts  from  fees  and 
commissions  from  the  same  States,  are  paid  into  the  reclamation 
fund;  90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  from 
lands  outside  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  divided  between  the 
States  from  which  the  minerals  (principally  oil)  were  taken  and  the 
reclamation  fund ;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  reclamation  town  sites, 
sales  of  lands  in  the  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation  project,  and  royal- 
ties and  rentals  from  potash  deposits  are  deposited  directly  into 
the  reclamation  fund;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian  lands  are 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  All  other 
moneys  received  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund.  The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  these 
moneys : 


Disposition  in  Treasury. 

Source  of  receipts. 

General 
fund. 

Reclama- 
tion fund. 

State  fund. 

Total. 

$174,898.19 
229,  322.  61 
637, 414.  35 

2, 425, 324. 65 

262, 053. 32 

$695, 423.  22 

896, 225.  32 

3, 478,  531.  84 

$36, 223. 18 

$906,  544.  59 
1,125,547.93 
6,  374, 143.  52 

2,425,324.65 

262, 053. 32 
23, 342. 51 
16,219.72 

2, 258, 197.  33 

Receipts   under   mineral    leasing   act,   naval 

Sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 

23,  342.  51 

16, 219.  72 
7, 296.  50 
3, 410. 00 

Sales  of  timber,  Alaska 

7, 296.  50 
3,410.00 

881. 99 

Royalties  on  coal  leases,  Alaska 

Sales  of  lands  in  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation 
project 

881. 99 
1, 560.  00 

Royalties  and  rentals .  potash  deposits 

1,  560. 00 

11,998.79 
11,871.28 
4,421.72 
787. 55 
23, 146.  20 
40, 433.  54 

11,998.79 

Power  permits 

11,871.28 

Coal  leases 

4. 421. 72 

Sales  of  fire-killed  timber 

787.  55 

Sales  of  timber,  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands. . . 

23, 146. 20 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

40,  433.  54 

Total 

3,  848,  598.  42 

5, 095, 964.  88 

2, 294, 420.  51 

11,238,983.81 
545,711.91 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

Aggregate 

1 

11,784,695.72 



Note.— The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  subject  to  change  upon  final  examination  of  the  receivers' 
accounts  in  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  after  deposits  of  receipts 
for  the  benefit  of  special  purposes,  reclamation  fund,  State  fund, 
and  Indian  trust  funds,  there  remains  a  balance  of  $3,848,598.42  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  As 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  including  the  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  sal- 
aries and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  and  incidental  ex- 
penses    ($825,521.02),    for     the    fiscal    year     1922     amounted     to 
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$3,200,168.86,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  General 
Land  Office  was  $648,429.56  less  than  the  amount  credited  from  its 
receipts  to  the  general  fund. 

Disbursements  from  the  following  special  deposit  trust  funds  and 
reimbursable  appropriations  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures 
as  receipts  or  expenditures:  From  deposits  by  individuals  for  sur- 
veying public  lands,  $54,250.67;  from  completing  surveys  within 
railroad  land  grants,  $24,712.84;  from  opening  Indian  reservations 
(reimbursable),  $185.12;  from  deposits  by  individuals  for  resurveys. 
$1,010.01;  from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  surveying,  etc. 
(Crow  act  of  June  4,  1920),  $9,526.28. 

Field  service. — The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into 
the  Treasury  as  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  force  during  the  past 
year  was  $199,059.79;  of  this  amount  $11,267.96  was  in  settlement  of 
timber  trespass  cases  and  $8,677.45  was  secured  from  timber  sales: 
$179,114.38  was  recovered  through  civil  and  criminal  action  in  cases 
of  depredations  on  the  public  lands  and  violations  of  the  public 
land  laws;  in  addition  there  has  been  turned  into  the  Treasury 
$4,103.11,  royalty  on  coal  mined  from  a  tract  in  Colorado. 

Investigations  in  the  field  have  resulted  in  the  restoration  of 
117,535  acres,  of  which  area  11,935  acres  were  restored  on  the  abate- 
ment of  unlawful  inclosures  without  suit.  The  reports  of  special 
agents  cover  17,570  acres,  of  which  3,071  were  adversely  and  14,499 
favorably  reported.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  hearings  in  Gov- 
ernment contest  cases  have  been  held;  civil  suits  in  48  cases  were 
recommended,  38  suits  were  won  and  14  lost ;  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  these  cases,  $178,664.38  were  recovered  and 
1,477.29  acres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain;  51  indictments 
were  reported  for  offenses  under  the  public  land  laws;  11  criminal 
cases  tried  resulted  in  conviction  under  which  four  prison  sentences 
were  imposed  and  fines  amounting  to  $450  paid. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  14,319  cases  were  pending  for  in- 
vestigation; at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  there  are  only  11,018,  a 
reduction  of  3,301  cases. 

Surveys. — Notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulties  attendant 
upon  field  work,  the  production  this  year  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured 
on  a  mileage  basis  amounted  to  over  27,000  miles  of  line,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  less  than  $18  per  linear  mile,  a  greater  output  at  lesser 
cost  than  has  been  accomplished  for  several  years  past.  The  area 
of  lands  surveyed  and  resurveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  6,151,892  acres. 

The  Commissioner  submits  a  summary  of  reports  from  the  offices 
of  surveyors  general  showing  the  status  of  work  in  these  offices,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  now  no  arrearage  in  any  of  said  offices. 
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M a}>  making  and  drafting. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work 
Under  this  head,  a  m;ip  of  Oregon  has  heen  revised  and  issued,  while 
revisions  of  the  Nebraska  map  are  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographer. 
Special  work  in  this  line  was  also  performed  on  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  v.  The 
^wic  of  Texas,  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  an  enlarged  facsimile  of  the  General  Land  Office 
map  as  a  contribution  to  the  Brazilian  International  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Tract-book  notations. — The  total  number  of  notations  were  379,- 
396;  this  includes  95,183  appeals  and  other  miscellaneous  cases;  7,221 
Indian  allotments,  31,512  final  and  cash  certificates,  and  38,248  orig- 
inal entries;  plats  posted,  1,529. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entries. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  9,715  cases  were  pending;  received  during  the  year,  59,544; 
pending  at  end  of  the  year,  2,922.  This  work  is  now  current,  and 
hereafter  cases  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

Soldiers''  additional  entries. — One  hundred  twenty-four  new  cases 
were  received  during  the  year,  while  180  applications  have  received 
final  action.    This  work  is  now  practically  current. 

Stock-raising  homesteads. — During  the  past  year  17,922  entries 
were  allowed,  covering  an  area  of  7,070,175.54  acres.  Eight  thousand 
three  hundred  ninety-nine  patents  were  issued  under  the  act  during 
the  past  year,  embracing  2,919,819.67  acres. 

Stock  driveways. — The  area  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  during 
the  past  year  aggregates  96,590  acres,  inclusive  of  scattered  entries 
of  patented  tracts;  and  that  released  from  such  withdrawal,  101,863 
acres. 

Townsite  entries  and  town-lot  sales. — The  commissioner  reports 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  townsites  during  the  year, 
notably  Harding,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  Veteran,  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  at  the  latter  of  which  a  town-lot  sale  was  held  at  which 
38  lots  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $5,835.  The  town-site 
trust  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  been  closed,  showing  a  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  town  of  $7,200. 

Minnesota  drainage. — During  the  past  year  there  were  approved 
for  patenting  123  cash  entries  made  under  the  act  of  May  20,  1908, 
involving  an  area  of  19,680  acres. 

Rights  of  way. — During  the  year  238  railroad  rights  of  way  came 
before  the  office  for  action,  and  176  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  irrigation  and  miscellaneous 
applications  under  other  rights-of-way  laws  were  received  and  98 
remaining  for  disposal  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  against  123  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 
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Forfeiture  of  rights  of  way. — Three  hundred  thirty-eight  approved 
rights  of  way  have  been  canceled.  The  work  of  clearing  the  rec- 
ords of  rights  of  way  subject  to  forfeiture  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

State  irrigation  districts. — During  the  year  five  applications,  hav- 
ing a  total  gross  area  of  149,082.60  acres,  received  departmental 
approval  and  12  were  otherwise  acted  upon.  On  July  1,  1922,  nine 
applications  were  awaiting  action. 

Private  irrigation  projects. — During  the  past  year  30  new  reports 
and  15  supplemental  reports  were  received  as  result  of  investiga- 
tion. During  the  same  time  final  action  has  been  taken  upon  re- 
ports involving  82  irrigation  projects,  in  which  52  cases,  affecting 
300  entries  and  applications,  the  conclusions  reached  were  in  favor 
of  the  project;  in  23  cases,  affecting  about  100  entries,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  were  adverse;  while  nine  cases  were  closed  without 
any  definite  conclusion,  no  desert  land  entries  or  applications  being 
now  involved. 

Federal  water-power  act. — Water-power  applications  aggregating 
674,637  acres  were  received  during  the  year,  as  against  552,590  acres 
the  year  previous.  During  the  year  $7,671.48  have  been  received  in 
payment  of  sums  due  under  permits  issued  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  water-power  act.  This  is  $2,219.89  more  than  the  amount 
received  in  1921. 

Carey  Act. — Segregations  aggregating  167,459.20  acres  were  finally 
disposed  of  during  the  year,  of  which  area  35,870.36  acres  were  pat- 
ented to  the  several  States  and  131,588.84  acres  represented  segrega- 
tions that  were  canceled. 

Irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  Nevada. — Twenty-three  applications 
from  Elko  and  147  from  Carson  City  have  been  received  under  the 
Pittman  Act  during  the  current  year ;  40  Elko  and  160  Carson  City 
permits  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  while  31  Elko  and  98 
Carson  City  permits  have  been  canceled.  Indications  under  this  act 
are  promising,  although  the  time  for  submitting  proofs  has  not 
arrived. 

Desert-land  entries. — Six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
applications  and  entries  of  all  descriptions  were  received;  1,156  cases 
remained  for  office  action  July  1,  1922,  leaving  the  work  practically 
current;  1,659  desert  entries  went  to  patent,  as  against  1,599  the  year 
previous,  and  2,188  original  entries  were  received. 

United  States  reclamation  projects. — Original  entries  allowed  dur- 
ing the  year  were  475,  as  against  356  the  year  previous;  while  777 
final  entries  were  approved  for  patent,  as  against  428  last  year. 

Withdrawals  and  restorations. — During  last  year  416,435  acres  of 
public   lands   were   withdrawn   under   the   various   acts   applicable 
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thereto,  and  G,23G,612  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  or  reserved  were 
restored  to  entry  or  other  proper  disposition.  The  commissioner 
furnishes  a  statement  showing  the  specific  acreage  withdrawn  or 
restored  under  the  several  acts  authorizing  such  action. 

Restorations  and  openings  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men. — Since  the  last  report  475,790  acres  have  been  restored 
from  withdrawal  and  1,836,900  acres  opened  to  entry  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  of  January  21,  1922. 

State  grants  and  State  selections. — Receipts  amounted  during  the 
year  to  285,968.16  acres,  while  933,571.28  acres  were  finally  adjudi- 
cated; and  814,734.81  acres  of  indemnity  school  land  and  91,866.94 
acres  of  quantity  grant  land  being  conveyed  to  the  States. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands. — During  the  year  patents  were  issued 
for  7,770.58  acres  under  the  swamp-land  grant,  while  selections  ag- 
gregating 4,894.43  acres  were  rejected. 

Abandoned  military  reservations. — The  largest  tract  of  land  of  this 
designation  disposed  of  during  the  year  embraced  55,178  acres  located 
near  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  which  was  opened  to  homestead  entry. 

Chippewa  logging  operations,  Minnesota. — For  the  timber  cut  un- 
der contract  entered  into  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1902,  there  were 
received  during  the  year  $5,872.24,  while  $185.63  were  collected  for 
timber  cutting,  trespass,  and  payments  made  for  extensions  of  time, 
amounting  to  $15,692.27,  and  as  overhead  charges,  $7,061 ;  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $28,811.14. 

Railroad  grants  and  selections  were  received  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  740,995.88  acres,  as  compared  with  1,307,546.30  acres  in 
1921 ;  there  were  allowed  and  patented  1,490.397.93  acres,  as  compared 
with  713,210.32  acres  in  1921. 

Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands. — A  timber  sale  of  9,675,000  feet, 
board  measure,  is  reported,  for  which  $23,146.20  were  received. 

Oregon  and  California  railroad  lands. — Nineteen  sales  of  timber 
were  reported,  involving  3,402.57  acres,  containing  110,725,000  feet, 
board  measure,  for  which  the  sum  of  $198,529.68  was  receded. 

Under  the  act  of  May  31, 1918,  exchanges  were  consummated  in  two 
cases,  in  which  the  United  States  received  an  aggregate  of  23,669.61 
acres  and  gave  in  return  22,270.71  acres. 

Indian  allotments. — New  applications  for  allotments  under  section 
4  of  the  act  of  1887  were  filed  in  153  cases,  while  433  were  approved 
and  305  were  canceled.  Trust  patents  numbering  6,805,  covering  an 
area  of  495,808.25  acres,  and  2,265  fee  patents,  with  an  area  of  252,- 
560.33  acres,  were  issued. 

Colville  Indian  Reservation. — Opening  of  the  remaining  unen- 
tered lands  in  the  south  half  of  this  reservation,  with  a  preference 
right  to  ex-service  men,  is  noted. 
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Lieu  selections  for  lands  in  Indian  reservations. — During  the 
year  118  selections  were  approved  and  patented,  aggregating  an 
area  of  439,927  acres. 

Forest  lieu  selections. — During  the  past  year  there  were  approved 
for  patenting  266  selections,  covering  an  approximate  area  of 
51,892.92  acres. 

National  forest. — There  are  now  148  national  forests,  embracing 
an  area  of  181,799,997  acres,  of  which  a  little  over  86  per  cent  is 
public  land.  The  net  increase  in  national  forest  area  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  is  13,866  acres. 

Mineral  lands. — An  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  300  more 
applications  for  mineral  patents  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  mining  law  are  noted;  otherwise  the  principal  activities  of  the 
year  have  been  under  the  mineral  leasing  act.  Five  hundred  and 
seventy- four  mineral  patents  were  issued  for  an  area  of  53,043  acres. 

Coal  leases  and  permits. — Applications  for  568  coal  prospecting 
permits,  aggregating  210,404  acres,  and  24  leases,  aggregating  11,248 
acres,  and  13  licenses  aggregating  520  acres,  were  issued. 

Alaska  coal. — No  coal  leases  were  issued  during  the  year.  There 
are  now  outstanding  seven  leases,  which  embrace  6,540  acres  in  the 
Bering  River  field,  2,520  acres  in  the  Matanuska  field,  1,440  acres  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  field,  and  566  acres  in  the  Nenana  field;  eight  coal 
prospecting  permits  were  issued  out  of  20  applications  filed. 

Oil  and  gas  activities. — Under  section  14  of  the  leasing  law,  10 
leases  were  issued,  embracing  4,860  acres  of  land.  Under  section 
17  of  said  act,  two  leases  were  issued,  covering  70.91  acres  of  land 
in  California,  and  20  leases,  covering  6,260  acres  of  land  in  the 
Salt  Creek  field,  Wyoming;  the  total  bonus  paid  for  the  two  leases 
in  California  was  $9,160,  and  for  the  tracts  in  Wyoming,  $1,687,000. 

New  applications  for  4,598  oil-prospecting  permits  under  sections 
13  and  20  of  the  leasing  act  were  filed,  4,985  permits  were  granted, 
and  3,107  rejected ;  4,996  remain  for  final  action. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  for  action 
820  applications  under  the  relief  sections  of  the  leasing  act,  and 
during  the  year  65  were  received ;  now  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year  389,  in  all  of  which  some  action  has  been  taken.  Under  these 
sections  there  wTere  issued  during  the  year  84  leases,  covering  17,455 
acres,  and  181  prospecting  permits  for  133,290  acres,  while  231  ap- 
plications were  rejected  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Oil  and  gas  permits  in  Alaska. — Since  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  mineral-leasing  act  994  applications  for  permits  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  General  Land  Office,  out  of  which  number  603  permits 
have  been  issued  and  32  applications  rejected. 
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Receipts  under  the  mineral-leasing  act. — The  receipts  under  the 
mineral-leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  were 
$8,799,468.17,  of  which  $6,374,143.52  were  from  public  lands  and 
$2,425,324.65  were  from  naval  petroleum  reserve  lands. 

Contests. — During  the  year  the  General  Land  Office  has  disposed 
of  1,110  litigated  and  2,237  unappealed  cases.  With  the  exception 
of  mineral  cases,  now  well  in  hand,  this  class  of  work  is  current. 

Repayments. — Under  the  several  laws  allowing  repayment  there 
were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,526  accounts,  allowing  re- 
payment of  $249,244.17,  and  during  the  same  time  557  claims  for 
repayment  were  denied. 

Alaska. — Since  Congress  authorized  the  extension  of  the  rectangu- 
lar system  of  the  public-land  surveys  to  the  Territory  over  1,550,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed,  substantially  confined  to  agricultural  areas, 
the  coal  fields,  and  such  adjoining  lands  as  might  under  normal  con- 
ditions be  attractive  to  settlers. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  73  original  homestead  entries  were 
made,  embracing  an  area  of  10,611  acres,  while  71  final  entries  were 
made  for  12,377  acres. 

In  conclusion. — The  commissioner  notes  a  successful  effort  during 
the  year  to  bring  up  the  arrearage  of  work  which  he  found  on  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  office,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  approximately  5,000  more  patents 
were  issued  during  1922  than  in  1921,  involving  an  increase  of 
2,787,011.81  acres.  Final  homestead  entries  are  now  acted  upon 
within  from  30  to  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  final  certificate. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Progress  and  needs  in  Indian  education. — Seven  supervisors  of 
long  experience  in  school  work  thoroughly  covered  the  Indian  coun- 
try last  year.  Every  Indian  school  was  visited  once  or  more,  all 
facilities  were  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  their  highest  utiliza- 
tion, and  a  campaign  conducted  for  the  largest  possible  enrollment. 
The  average  attendance  in  all  schools  was  increased  3,000  above  an}' 
previous  record.  Government  boarding  schools  were  filled  beyond 
their  capacities.  The  number  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools 
was  greatly  increased.  The  teaching  personnel  was  more  perma- 
nently organized,  its  efficiency  improved,  and  a  spirit  of  progress 
evidenced  by  reading-course  study  and  a  large  attendance  at  summer 
schools  of  methods.  A  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  with  uniform 
semiannual  examinations,  was  made  effective  and,  responsive  to 
the  executive  appeal  for  public  economy,  was  supplemented  by 
special  instruction  through  the  year  on  "  prevention  of  waste."  A 
survey  of  school  needs  showed  that   approximately   18,000  Indian 
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children  fit  for  attendance  were  not  provided  for,  nine  States  having 
from  1,000  to  7,500  each  of  this  neglected  class.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  these  the  public  schools  will  soon  meet  the  demand  in  all 
but  two  or  three  States,  but  that  in  the  Navajo  country  of  the  South- 
west no  early  aid  can  be  expected  from  the  State,  and,  therefore,' 
Federal  provision  for  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  children  is  im- 
perative in  that  region.  This  should  come  without  delay  by  en- 
largement of  existing  boarding  schools  and  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  It  is  false  economy  and  a  public  danger  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  this  country  without  being  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage and  manual  skill  in  some  useful  occupation. 

Better  health. — The  Indian  Bureau  operated  12  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals, 31  school,  10  agency,  and  27  general  hospitals,  with  a  com- 
bined bed  capacity  of  2,411.  Actively  in  its  health  work  are  150 
physicians,  regular  and  contract,  81  nurses,  and  70  field  matrons,  who 
respond  faithfully  to  the  Indian's  increasing  acceptance  of  the  white 
man's  medical  treatment.  There  were  but  few  epidemics  last  year 
on  the  reservations,  and  pressing  needs  were  reasonably  met.  But 
the  Indian  country  is  large,  the  duties  arduous,  attended  often  with 
difficulties  of  travel  and  poor  living  conveniences.  The  funds  avail- 
able do  not  admit  of  adequate  compensation  or  a  grading  of  this 
service  to  higher  efficiency.  Our  health  work  should  be  supple- 
mented by  more  social  uplift  and  sanitation  in  Indian  homes.  To 
lead  in  this  direction  and  to  discover  what  is  practicable,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  three  trained  nurses  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  devote  a  year  to  reservation  work  and  survey.  Reports 
of  their  study  and  cooperation  with  field  matrons  are  expected  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  larger  plans  and  more  effective  health  work. 

Industrial  activity. — Farming  progress  for  the  year  was  creditable 
in  the  character  and  extent  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  modern 
methods  and  implements.  Experimentation  was  widened  to  include 
tests  with  Peruvian  alfalfa,  Mexican  June  corn,  Bermuda  onions, 
dates,  etc.  Growing  interest  was  manifested  in  agricultural  fairs. 
Special  gains  were  made  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  Southwest  by 
the  introduction  of  pure-bred  rams  to  the  Indians'  flocks,  about  500 
being  supplied  to  the  Navajo  reservations.  Many  stockgrowers' 
associations  have  been  formed  by  the  Indians,  which  in  some  in- 
stances have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  repayment  of  reimburs- 
able funds.  A  successful  exhibit  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  was  made 
at  the  Chautauqua  Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  this  artistic  and  useful  handi- 
work. A  general  aggressive  movement  went  forward  last  spring 
for  improved  Indian  homes  and  surroundings,  more  and  better  farm- 
ing, greater  interest  in  live  stock,  superintendents  in  company  with 
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other  employees  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  their  reservations 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  every  family  to  make  the  best  use  of 
its  resources.  The  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Mont.,  made  a  notable 
response,  registering  90  per  cent  of  Indians  on  allotments  as  en- 
gaged  in  t';i lining  and  reducing  their  ration  list  about  50  per  cent. 
The  employment  of  Indians,  adults  and  students,  in  many  self-sup- 
porting activities  was  remunerative  and  promising  beyond  any  pre- 
vious record. 

Cooperative  road  ivork. — It  is  expected  that  road  building  on  the 
reservations  will  be  stimulated  under  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  interpreting  section  3  of  the  Federal  highway  act  so  as 
to  permit  the  State  wherein  an  Indian  reservation  is  located  to 
defray  from  Government  funds  apportioned  under  the  act  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  portion  of  any  public  highway  across  the  reserva- 
tion, the  State  to  make  provision  for  upkeep,  as  in  other  cases. 

Irrigation. — An  important  diversion  dam  across  the  Gila  River, 
Ariz.,  was  completed  last  year,  embracing  35,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  and  27,000  acres  under  white  ownership.  Another  across  the 
Big  Horn  River,  Mont.,  was  completed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Crow  Reservation  lands.  Other  like  construction  is  in 
progress.  A  contract  under  negotiation  is  expected  to  supply  addi- 
tional water  to  the  Salt  River  Indians,  Arizona,  and  disputes  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  Indians  on  the  Tule  River  Reser- 
vation, Calif.,  and  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah.  There  is  now 
an  irrigable  area  of  approximately  605,000  acres  on  50  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

Landed  interests. — During  the  year  5,774  allotments  of  land  were 
made  to  individual  Indians,  covering  nearly  700,000  acres,  largely 
on  the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  Reservations,  Mont;,  but  also  in 
eight  other  States.  Allotments  on  the  public  domain  embraced 
over  45,000  acres,  and  schedules  are  pending  for  other  reservation 
allotments.  Under  the  present  conservative  policy  of  issuing 
patents  and  certificates  of  competency  to  Indians,  911  fee  patents, 
186  certificates  of  competency,  and  29  removals  of  restrictions  were 
issued,  involving  148,490  acres.  Sales  of  original  and  inherited 
allotments  aggregated  $2,232,833,  and  under  amended  regulations 
purchasers  on  the  deferred  payment  plan  are  enabled  to  assign  their 
interests.  Approximately  $9,000,  the  full  amount  available,  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  for  homeless  Indians  in 
California. 

Chippewas  in  Minnesota. — The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
gave  special  attention  to  problems  of  the  Chippewas  in  Minnesota, 
including  a  personal  visit  to  the  reservations,  and  arranged  for  a 
commission  to  look  carefully  into  all  matters  complained  of  by  these 
Indians,  particularly  as  to  their  demand  for  compensation  for  land 
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and  standing  timber  thereon  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Minnesota 
National  Forest,  with  a  view  to  asking  Congress  to  enact  whatever 
legislation  may  be  equitably  needed.  Also  requested  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  bring  original  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  the  Chippewas 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  swamp  lands  in  the  reservations  of 
that  State. 

Forestry. — Because  of  depression  in  the  lumber  market  no  large 
offerings  of  timber  were  made.  The  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  com- 
pleted its  logging  operations  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis., 
in  September,  1921,  having  cut  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  feet  of 
timber  since  1894,  from  which  the  Indians  received  about  $7,000,000. 
The  Indian  Service  manufactured  last  year  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
at  the  Menominee  mills,  Wisconsin.  Forest  fires  wrere  light  during 
the  year. 

Suppression  of  liquor  traffic. — Prosecutions  against  bootleggers, 
moonshine  stills,  and  the  introduction  of  various  poisonous  concoc- 
tions have  been  conducted  vigorously  within  the  available  appropria- 
tion, which  has  been  reduced  from  $150,000  in  1919  to  $35,000  for  the 
past  year.  The  most  successful  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  local  and  State  officials. 

Peyote. — This  narcotic  drug,  pronounced  by  scientific  authorities 
to  be  injurious  to  both  mental  and  physical  structure,  is  gaining  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  Indians  in  various  localities,  and  prohibitory 
or  regulating  legislation  is  greatly  needed.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  containing  much  reliable  information  on  this 
subject  which,  if  generally  known,  would  strengthen  public  opinion 
against  an  evil  of  alarming  tendencies. 

Pensions  for  Indian  scouts. — Within  the  year  nearly  100  Indian 
scouts  were  awarded  pensions  on  account  of  their  military  services, 
The  Indian  Office  and  agency  superintendents  render  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  these  claims,  many  of  which  are  now  pending. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes. — The  most  important  work  remaining  to  be 
done  for  these  tribes  relates  to  the  property  interests  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  valued  at  about  $13,500,000,  and  to  the  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  horne-building  affairs  of  the  restricted  class 
having  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood,  now  numbering  approxi- 
mately 17,900. 

Restrictions  against  alienation  of  land,  both  conditional  and  un- 
conditional, were  removed  in  740  cases,  and  $2,334,220  were  expended 
from  individual  Indian  moneys  for  maintenance,  farms,  buildings, 
live  stock,  and  equipment.  The  amount  of  these  funds  received  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $4,362,059.  Indian  farmers  made  excellent  prog- 
ress, and  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  was 
increased. 
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Leased  130,415  acres  for  oil  and  gas  mining.  The  gross  oil  produc- 
tion for  the  year  was  8,181,971  barrels,  and  the  total  revenue  to 
restricted  Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases,  $3,897,619.32. 

Oil  and  gas  outside  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. — The  advance  in 
the  market  price  of  oil  from  $1  to  $2  a  barrel  quickened  activities 
in  this  industry  on  the  reservations.  A  300-barrel  oil  well,  with 
large  gas  production,  was  completed  in  the  Otoe  field,  Oklahoma. 
Five  new  wells  came  in  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.  In 
Montana  two  wells  were  begun  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and 
five  wells  on  the  Crow  Reservation  are  producing  from  2,000  to 
3,000  barrels  a  day.  Test  wells  are  now  in  progress  on  the  Navajo 
Reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  4,800  acres  of 
tribal  land  have  been  leased,  and  two  gas  wells,  with  a  combined 
production  of  about  38,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  were  brought  in  on 
the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation,  N.  Mex.  The  Osage  Reservation, 
Okla.,  continues  to  be  the  most  attractive  oil  field,  where  one  tract  of 
160  acres  last  year  sold  for  a  bonus  of  $1,600,000  and  several  others- 
for  more  than  $1,000,000  each.  The  year's  sales  of  Osage  leases 
embraced  102,192  acres  for  a  total  bonus  of  $22,105,500. 

Probate  work. — Disposed  of  3,164  heirship  cases,  341  wills,  and 
handled  about  4,000  miscellaneous  cases  involving  minor  matters. 
Fees  aggregating  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  this  work  were  earned,  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

With  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  imperative 
needs,  the  probate  districts  in  eastern  Oklahoma  were  reduced  from 
17  to  8  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — Considered  the  report  of  an 
attorney  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  look  thoroughly 
into  all  titles,  land  grants,  individual  holdings,  disputes  concerning 
water  rights,  etc.,  affecting  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and 
requested  additional  legislation  to  enable  the  fair  adjustment  of  these 
important  matters  of  long  standing  (Senate  bill  3855). 

Purchase  of  transportation  and  supplies. — Purchased  supplies  cost- 
ing approximately  $4,500,000  at  a  substantial  saving,  resulting  from 
close  study  of  conditions  that  pointed  to  falling  prices  and  by  utiliz- 
ing surplus  property  of  other  Government  departments  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  supply  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Quapaw  lead  and  zinc  mining  lands. — OwTing  to  conflicting  claims 
among  applicants  for  renewal  of  leases  of  valuable  Quapaw  mining 
lands,  Oklahoma,  the  regulations  were  modified  to  provide  for  leasing 
under  sealed  bids  upon  specifications  especially  prepared  as  to  the 
tracts  involved,  wThich  thus  far  has  resulted  in  awards  that  promise 
greater  benefits  and  protection  to  both  the  Indian  owners  and  the 
lessees. 
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PENSION  OFFICE. 

Number  of  pensioners. — There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  547,016  pensioners,  a  net  loss  of  19,037  from  the  total  of 
566,053  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1921,  was 
218,775,  and  on  June  30,  1922,  193,881,  showing  a  decrease  of  24,894. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  1922  was  25,082,  as 
against  24,775  in  1921. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1921,  was  281,327,  and  on  June  30,  1922,  272,194, 
showing  a  decrease  of  9,133. 

The  deaths  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
in  1922  numbered  21,259,  as  against  19,451  in  1921. 

The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898, 
when  there  were  745,822.  The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  widows 
on  the  roll  was  in  1912,  when  there  were  304,373. 

Of  the  War  of  1812,  there  were  surviving  on  June  30,  1922,  49 
widows. 

Of  the  War  with  Mexico,  there  were  on  the  roll  June  30,  1922,  73 
soldiers  and  1,878  widows. 


Of  the  Indian  wars  from  1817  to  1891,  there  were  June  30,  1922, 
on  the  roll,  3,867  soldiers  and  2,748  widows. 

Of  the  War  with  Spain  there  were  on  the  roll  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  laws  14,445  soldiers  and  3,283  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependents;  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1918,  5,915  widows  and 
minor  children:  and  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  31,510  soldiers; 
a  total  of  55,153  War  with  Spain  pensioners  on  June  30,  1922. 

By  classes  the  pension  roll  showed  on  June  30,  1922,  256,828  sol- 
diers, 282,965  widows,  2,106  minor  children,  927  helpless  children, 
4,100  dependents,  and  90  nurses. 

The  names  of  374  persons  were  June  30,  1922,  on  "the  Army 
and  Navy  medal  of  honor  roll "  under  the  act  of  April  27,  1916,  and 
in  receipt  of  the  special  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  life  allowed  by 
said  act. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. — The  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Navy  pens'ons $11,340,257.07 

For  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons 172,  836.  39 

For  per  diem  and  expenses  of  spec  al  examiners 4,  270. 12 

For    salaries 10,  599.  70 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — The  amount  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  for  the  year  was  $253,807,583,  as  against 
$258,720,821  for  the  preceding  year.     The  amount  appropriated  for 
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the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  $265,000,000, 
as  againsi  $279,000,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries  in  1922 
was  ."..IT'),  and  the  amount  paid  to  these  pensioners  was  $1,319,231.39. 

Certificates  issued  and  applications  filed. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  issued  on  admitted  claims  64,967  pension  certificates;  re- 
issues in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  1,340 ;  accrued  pension  orders,  10,011 ; 
reimbursement  orders,  5,873.  The  amounts  allowed  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners 
in  L922  were  $488,248.28. 

There  were  received  and  classified  in  the  law  division  during  the 
year  114,251  applications  of  all  kinds,  of  which  47,710  were  under  the 
act  of  May  1,  1920,  and  39,650  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1922  there  were  handled  1,360,428  pieces  of 
incoming  mail,  as  against  1,007,221  pieces  in  1921,  and  3,782,405 
pieces  of  outgoing  mail,  as  against  3,862,090  pieces  in  1921. 

There  were  received  in  1922  for  addresses  of  pensioners,  photo- 
graphic copies  of  papers,  etc.,  in  fees  prescribed  by  act  of  August  24. 
1912,  $10,721.07;  as  refundments  to  pension  appropriations,  $11,- 
867.35 ;  and  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  $1,620.47. 

A  comparative  cost  report. — In  the  fiscal  year  1922,  130,736  claims 
were  disposed  of,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration of  $1,570,238,  or  $12.01  per  claim  disposed  of;  in  1921. 
91,515  claims  were  disposed  of,  at  a  cost  of  $1,585,291,  or  $17.33  per 
claim  disposed  of.  In  1922  there  were  2,269,767  checks  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  pensions,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  $226,308,  or 
10  cents  per  payment;  in  1921  the  number  of  pension  checks  issued 
was  2,332.939,  at  a  cost  of  $265,480,  or  llf  cents  per  payment.  It  is 
gratif}7ing  to  note  a  decrease  in  cost  of  adjudication  of  claims  and 
payment  of  pensions,  due  largely  to  changes  and  readjustments  made 
by  the  present  administration  with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  efficiency 
in  service. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  department  rendered  several  de- 
cisions, notably  those  in  the  McCourt  case,  defining  "  volunteer n 
service  in  the  war  with  Spain ;  in  the  Harvey  case,  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "vicious  habits"  in  the  act  of  June  5,  1920; 
and  in  the  Kennedy  case,  concerning  the  date  of  commencement  of 
the  $72  rate  under  act  of  May  1,  1920,  wdiich  modified  the  practice 
of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  enabled  it  to  take  favorable  action  in 
claims  heretofore  adversely  acted  upon  because  of  narrow,  restrictedT 
and  technical  interpretations  of  law. 

The  demand  for  monthly  payment  of  pensions  has  been  met  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  pensions  shall  be  paid  monthly 
from  and  after  September  4,  1922.  This  means  the  preparing  and 
mailing  monthly  of  approximately  600,000  checks,  as  against  200,000 
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under  the  quarterly  payment  system.  Congress  has  provided  the 
necessary  additional  force  and  equipment. 

Congress  has  authorized  a  temporary  force  for  the  purpose  of 
making  current  the  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau  by  June  30,  1923. 
This  additional  force  has  been  selected  with  great  care  and  is  now 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  regular  force  to  dispose  of  the 
arrearage  of  claims  and  make  current  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Administration  of  retirement  act  of  May  22,  1920. — During  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  act  of  May  22,  1920,  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
February  14,  1922,  simplifying  methods  of  reporting  information 
to  the  Pension  Bureau  necessary  to  settlement  of  claims  for  refund. 
By  act  of  March  27,  1922,  the  expression  occurring  in  the  act  of 
May  22,  1920,  "  all  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  "  was  construed.  The  act  of  June  17,  1922,  includes  in 
the  retirement  act  certain  classes  of  employees  receiving  less  than 
$600  per  annum  and  an  Executive  order,  dated  June  7,  1922,  brought 
within  the  purview  of  the  retirement  law  certain  groups  of  unclassi- 
fied laborers. 

On  July  1, 1921,  there  were  7,117  claims  of  all  classes  pending  under 
the  act  of  May  22,  1920 ;  received  during  the  year  72,829  claims  and 
reopened  694  claims;  disposed  of  75,734  claims,  leaving  4,906  pend- 
ing June  30,  1922.  The  work  of  the  retirement  division  is  prac- 
tically current. 

The  "  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund,"  July  1,  1921, 
amounted  to  $9,672,842.03;  during  the  year  $14,853,748.99  were  added 
to  said  fund  and  $6,392,327.11  disbursed,  leaving  surplus  of  $18,134,- 
263.91  in  the  fund  on  June  '30,  1922. 

The  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  administration  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  $50,000 ;  expenditures  were  $49,515,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $485. 

The  civil  service  retirement  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
two  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  Pension  Bureau  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  enactment  is  amply  justified.  From  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint  but  few  changes  appear  to  be  needed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

One  suggested  amendment  is  that  compulsory  retirement  should 
become  operative  at  an  earlier  date  than  now  fixed  by  the  law.  For 
instance,  those  now  eligible  for  retirement  at  age  of  70  should  have 
the  option  of  retiring  at  65 ;  that  retention  beyond  65  should  be  by 
mutual  agreement  between  employees  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  independent  establishment  in  which  employed ;  and  that  no 
employee  should  be  continued  in  service  beyond  70  years  of  age. 

On  the  question  of  increase  of  annuities,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
present  scale  should  be  revised  so  as  to  provide  a  somewhat  larger 
annuity  for  all  classes  and  especially  for  those  for  whom  the  law 
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now  provides  less  than  $30  per  month.  The  subject  of  increase  in 
annuities  and  the  elimination  of  certain  inequalities  in  the  present 
law  and  its  scale  of  annuities  will  be  taken  up  by  the  board  of 
actuaries  in  their  second  annual  report  upon  the  actual  operations 
of  the  retirement  act  to  be  submitted  through  the  department  to 
Congress  in  December,  1922. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

In  (lie  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  when  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cations  jumped  to  102,940  from  75,657  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
believed  that  high-water  mark  had  been  reached.  Yet  in  1921  the 
number  rose  to  107,656,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  to  113,597,  com- 
prising over  94,000  patent  applications,  over  17,000  trade-mark  ap- 
plications,  and  over  2,300  print  and  label  cases. 

Congress  granted  relief  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  by  in- 
creasing salaries  of  the  technical  corps  and  providing  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  force. 

Revolutionary  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  doing 
business,  economies  have  been  effected,  and  good  results  have  been 
derived  from  the  increase  in  salaries,  but  to  offset  all  this  the  volume 
of  work  has  been  so  great  and  so  unexpected  that  the  office  is  getting 
further  in  arrears,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  8  out  of  49 
divisions  are  a  year  behind  with  their  work.  The  office  made  291,446 
official  actions  and  granted  41,203  patents  during  the  year,  yet  69,944 
patent  applications,  besides  5,972  in  the  trade-mark  office,  are  await- 
ing official  action — in  all  75,916  applications.  Up  to  three  years  ago 
this  office  received  about  8,000  trade-mark  applications  a  year.  In 
the  year  just  closed  over  17,000  trade-mark  applications  were  re- 
ceived. The  general  patent  work  increase  in  volume  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  over  50  per  cent.  The  increase  in  force,  including 
that  granted  by  the  recent  Congress,  has  been  but  a  fraction  of  this 
percentage.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  excessive 
influx  of  work,  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  previous  receipts,  that  a 
large  addition  to  the  force  is  essential  for  the  efficient  working  of 
this  bureau. 

The  building  is  now  overcrowded,  every  nook  and  corner  being 
utilized.  The  accretion  of  permanent  records  is  so  large  that  imme- 
diate measure  of  relief  to  provide  adequate  quarters  is  absolutely 
essential. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  office,  due  to  its  par- 
tial reorganization,  the  increase  in  receipts  more  than  kept  pace 
therewith,  providing  a  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $172,081.21. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  industries  are  paying  for  a  service  which 
the  Government  could  afford  to  enlarge  and  make  more  efficient  to 
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the  relief  of  those  industries  without  entailing  any  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  general  public. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION. 

Organization. — The  reorganization  of  the  bureau  referred  to  in  the 
last  report  has  worked  very  well.  The  only  changes  made  therein 
are  as  follows : 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion has  justified  the  employment  of  an  additional  specialist  and  an 
additional  clerk.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  com- 
missioner decided  to  take  this  work  out  of  the  service  division,  where 
it  had  been  assigned,  and  created  a  new  division  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  school  hygiene. 

For  administrative  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  the 
work  in  statistics  temporarily  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of 
the  city  schools  division. 

Educational  research  and  promotion. — Field  service,  which  is  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  bureau,  is  mostly  done  at  the  request 
of  the  school  authorities  in  the  several  States.  During  the  fiscal 
year  26  members  of  the  bureau  staff,  exclusive  of  the  commissioner, 
rendered  an  aggregate  of  1,090  days  of  field  service  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  41  different  States.  In  addition,  23  days 
were  spent  in  visiting  European  schools,  32  days  in  Hawaii,  and  1 
day  in  Canada.  Eighteen  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
missioner, delivered  257  public  addresses,  in  24  different  States,  to 
audiences  aggregating  70,000  persons.  During  the  year  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  traveled  approximately  75,000  miles,  attending 
and  conducting  educational  conferences,  assisting  in  educational  cam- 
paigns, and  addressing  educational  and  civic  associations  and  clubs. 

Research  and  investigation. — Educational  surveys  constitute  an  im- 
portant activity  of  the  bureau,  far  reaching  in  effect,  and  productive 
of  concrete  results.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  the  following  sur- 
veys were  made :  (a)  State  system  of  public  schools,  Arkansas,  1 ;  (b) 
State  system  of  higher  education,  Kansas,  1;  (c)  higher  educational 
institutions — Arkansas,  13  colleges  and  universities;  Arizona,  State 
university;  Oregon,  12  colleges  and  universities;  Tennessee,  4  col- 
leges; State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  (d)  public-school 
systems  of  cities — Trenton,  N.  J.  (administration) ;  Washington, 
D.  C.  (administration);  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sparta,  Wis.;  (e) 
school  buildings  in  cities — Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Washington,  N.  C, 
and  Greenfield,  Ohio;  (/)  county  system  of  public  schools;  Washing- 
ton County,  Va.     Total  number  of  surveys,  41. 

The  surveys  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  almost  a  third 
of  the  total  number  of  surveys  made  by  the  bureau  in  the  54  years 
of  its  previous  existence. 
16816—22 5 
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Rural-schools  division. — The  division  has  prepared  and  assisted 
in  circulating  among  rural-school  officers  and  others  on  request  25,070 
leaflets  and  20,300  circulars  on  subjects  appertaining  to  rural  school 
work.  During  the  year  members  of  the  division  have  visited  22  dif- 
ferent States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  school  conditions,  hold- 
in-  or  attending  conferences  on  rural  education,  making  addresses 
at  educational  meetings,  and  assisting  in  educational  surveys.  Rural- 
life  conferences  were  organized  by  members  of  the  division  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  <  )klahoma,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  division,  two  motion-picture  films  were  prepared,  one  showing 
methods  of  supervision,  the  other  showing  rural-school  consolidation 
and  its  results  in  the  United  States.  The  division  is  engaged  in 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  rural-school  consolidation  in  the 
Is  States,  and  a  report  on  the  present  status  of  rural-school  super- 
vision is  now  in  press. 

Higher-education  division. — In  addition  to  making  the  surveys 
of  higher-educational  institutions,  noted  above,  a  number  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  were  prepared  on  various  phases  of  college  and  uni- 
versity education.  The  specialist  in  rural  and  technical  education, 
in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  highway  and  highway  trans- 
port education,  held  a  number  of  State  conferences  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  these  fields;  also  a  conference  on  Negro  land-grant 
colleges,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

( 'ity-schools  division. — This  division,  in  addition  to  its  surveys  of 
city-school  systems,  etc.,  prepared  a  number  of  manuscripts  on  school 
topics  and  was  instrumental  in  calling  a  conference  of  city  super- 
intendents, in  February,  1922,  on  the  "  work-study-play  "  plan.  As 
;.  result  of  this  meeting  the  bureau  was  requested  by  the  city  super- 
intendents of  schools  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on 
this  phase  of  school  development. 

Service  division. — This  division  comprises  work  in  school  hygiene 
and  physical  education,  industrial  education,  home  economics,  com- 
mercial education,  educational  legislation,  and  foreign  education. 
In  the  field  of  health  education  the  division  has  centered  its  efforts 
mainly  on  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  health  teaching  in  the 
schools.  A  considerable  amount  of  service  was  rendered  in  the  field 
of  schoolhouse  construction  and  sanitation. 

The  specialist  in  industrial  education  arranged  the  program  and 
conducted  a  three-days  conference  on  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  manual  arts  and  industrial  education,  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  December  8-10,  1921,  and  four  conferences  of  specialists 
in  industrial  education  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  4;  Milwaukeey 
Wis.,  January  11  :  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
May  1. 
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The  major  project  of  the  specialist  in  home  economics  during  the 
year  was  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A  series 
of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors  were  conducted 
by  the  specialist  in  a  number  of  cities. 

The  specialist  in  commercial  education  conducted  10  regional  con- 
ferences, the  chief  results  of  which  have  been  an  increasing  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  allowing  entrance  credits  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  the  accumulation  of  data  for  use  in  formulating  courses 
of  study  for  the  several  regions. 

Within  the  past  }^ear  the  specialist  in  school  legislation  made  a 
digest  of  the  enactments  of  the  42  legislatures  in  regular  session  in 
1921  and  of  several  special  sessions. 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  the  specialist  in  foreign  educa- 
tional systems  has  been  centered  upon  the  evaluation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  credits  from  abroad  in  terms  of  correspond- 
ing credits  from  schools  in  the  United  States.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  received  for  information  on  this  subject.  There  are  at  present 
at  least  10,000  foreign  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  probably  as  many  more  in  secondary  schools. 

Statistics. — Statistical  reports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 
Were  completed,  excepting  those  of  public  high  schools.  Two  addi- 
tional clerks  are  needed  so  that  the  work  may  be  finished  earlier  than 
is  now  possible.  Also,  the  bureau  should  have  some  field  agents  for 
the  collection  of  some  of  the  reports  of  complex  educational  systems 
and  institutions. 

Publications. — The  usual  number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  were 
issued  during  the  year.  Owing  to  congressional  legislation  the  peri- 
odical School  Life  has  not  been  issued  since  December,  1921.  It  is 
hoped  that  publication  of  it  may  be  resumed  in  September,  1922. 

Library. — An  important  part  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the 
library  division  is  the  work  of  home  education,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  bureau  in  1913,  to  help  parents  to  further  their  educa- 
tion at  home;  to  help  them  in  the  care  and  training  of  their  chil- 
dren before  they  are  of  school  age;  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  to 
further  their  education  after  they  have  left,  school,  etc.  Reading- 
courses  containing  lists  of  books  prepared  by  leading  specialists  in 
the  United  States  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
there  are  22  courses.  During  the  past  year  three  new  courses  have 
been  prepared  and  issued;  and  a  conference  of  special  collaborators 
and  librarians  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional LTniversity  Extension  Association. 

Alaska  division. — During  the  year  the  field  force  in  Alaska  in- 
cluded 5  superintendents,  144  teachers,  8  physicians,   14  nurses  in 
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training,  L6  bospita]  attendants,  and  7  herders  in  charge  of  reindeer 
belonging  to  the  Government.  Seventy  schools  for  natives  were 
i  r.  operation  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  Orphan- 
ages  were  maintained  at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of 
children  left  destitute  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  prevailed 
in  these  regions.  School  buildings  were  erected  at  Tundra,  Sleet- 
mute,  Xooivik.  Gambell,  and  Eek.  During  the  year  the  bureau 
maintained  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and 
Noorvik. 

Notable  extensions  to  the  reindeer  service  were  made. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the  Navy  Department 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer, 
a  wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500  tons.  Funds  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  installing  an  engine  and  repairing  the  vessel 
were  provided  in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act,  ap- 
proved May  24,  1922. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Office  rooms. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide immediately  more  suitable  quarters  for  the  bureau.  The  quar- 
ters in  the  Pension  Building  now  occupied  by  the  office  are  not  at 
all  suited  to  its  work.  The  staff  in  Washington  consists  of  87  em- 
ployees, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged  in  important 
administrative  and  highly  technical  work  and  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  quiet  and  privacy,  such  as  can  not  be  obtained  in  the 
present  inadequate  quarters.  It  has  been  necessary  to  place  tem- 
porarily two  sections  of  this  bureau  in  the  court  of  the  Pension  Build- 
ing, which  is  not  a  satisfactory  place  for  employees,  particularly  in 
cold  weather. 

Appropriations. — There  is  urgent  need  of  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  Federal  Government  has 
expended  large  sums  upon  the  investigation  and  remedy  of  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals,  analyzing  the  soil,  and  many  other  things 
which  have  greatly  promoted  the  material  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Certainly  it  would  be  wise  to  expend  something  more  than  the  in- 
finitesimal sum  the  Federal  Government  now  appropriates  for  the 
mental  and  physical  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Republic. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  and  timely  to  consider  at  this  time  a  more 
effective  plan  of  organization  of  the  educational  and  welfare  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government? 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Work  of  the  year. — The  work  done  by  the  Geological  Survey  dur- 
ing the  year  included,  as  usual,  widely  varied  activities — investiga- 
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tions  of  ore  deposits  and  mining  districts,  of  present  and  possible 
oil  and  gas  fields,  of  coal  fields,  and  of  deposits  of  other  useful 
minerals;  explorations  for  potash;  paleontologic  researches;  work 
in  geochemistry  and  geophysics;  the  compilation  of  statistics  of 
mineral  production;  studies  of  water  resources,  both  surface  and 
underground;  land  classification;  and  the  continuation  of  the  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  mapping  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with  oil  con- 
tinues to  be  of  increasing  value,  and  the  application  of  geology  to 
practical  affairs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  four  extensively  de- 
veloped oil  fields  the  geologic  mapping  had  proved  the  existence  of 
oil-bearing  structural  features  prior  to  development. 

Among  the  notable  publications  of  the  year  were  the  report  on 
the  so-called  superpower  survey,  authorized  by  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  a  comprehensive  system  for  generating 
and  distributing  power  to  railroads  and  industries  in  the  region  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington,  and  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas  of 
Commercial  Geology,  giving  a  summary  of  the  water  powers  of 
the  world,  developed  and  undeveloped,  with  maps. 

Work  has  been  done  in  Pan  American  countries  by  geologists 
and  topographers  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  furlough,  and  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  Pan  American  subjects  has  been  supplied 
on  request  to  inquirers. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922  comprised  items  amounting  to  $1,754*340.  The 
number  of  persons  holding  appointments  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  877. 

Geologic  surveys. — During  the  year  geologic  surveys  were  made 
in  32  States  and  Alaska.  Studies  of  ore  deposits  were  made  in 
seven  States,  and  21  reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts 
were  prepared  or  begun.  Surveys  to  determine  the  occurrence  of 
oil  and  gas  were  made  in  13  States,  and  32  reports  on  present  or 
prospective  oil  or  gas  fields  were  prepared  or  begun.  Coal  deposits 
in  three  States  were  examined,  and  five  reports  on  coal  fields  were 
prepared  or  begun.  Deposits  of  oil  shale  in  four  States  were  ex- 
amined. Comprehensive  studies  were  made  on  certain  rivers  in  the 
Southwest  to  determine  the  suitability  of  dam  and  reservoir  sites. 
Cooperation  in  geologic  work  was  continued  with  eight  States,  with 
many  Government  organizations  and  scientific  institutions,  and  with 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Surveys  in  Alaska, — The  work  of  the  year  in  Alaska  included 
2,280  square  miles  of  geologic  surveys  and  505  square  miles  of 
topographic  surveys. 

Work  in  mineral  statistics. — The  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral 
production  was  continued   in   cooperation  with   18   States   and  the 
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Bureau  of  Census.  Increasing  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
publication  of  the  regular  reports  by  the  omission  of  unessential 
detail  and  more  efficient  methods  of  compilation.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  work  during  the  year  was  a  reduction  of  the  force 
without  appreciable  decrease  in  the  service  rendered.  Weekly  or 
monthly  mimeographed  reports  were  made  on  fuels  and  cement,  and 
special  timely  reports  have  been  issued  as  conditions  demanded.  The 
compilation  of  statistics  of  foreign  mineral  reserves  and  production 
was  continued.  A  conference  of  the  statisticians  in  charge  of  the 
western  offices  was  held  at  Washington  and  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  rendered  by  those  offices  to  producers  and  others 
who  seek  information  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  West. 

Work  in  chemistry  and  physics. — Researches  relating  to  geologic 
processes,  analyses  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and  waters,  and  the  identi- 
fication and  study  of  minerals  were  continued  during  the  year.  The 
search  for  potash  in  natural  salts  continued  to  yield  promising  re- 
sults, workable  percentages  of  potash  having  been  found  in  samples 
from  several  wells  in  Texas.  A  new  field  test  for  the  principal  potash 
mineral  so  far  obtained  wTas  devised.  Studies  of  the  porosity  of  oil 
sand  and  of  deep  earth  temperatures  were  continued. 

Topographic  surveys. — The  new  area  mapped  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  was  11,402  square  miles,  making  the  total  area 
surveyed  to  June  30,  1922,  1,218,912  square  miles,  or  40.2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  country.  In  addition  1,487  square  miles  was  resurveyed, 
and  655  square  miles  of  new  area  was  surveyed  in  Hawaii.  River 
surveys  amounting  to  455  linear  miles  were  also  made.  Cooperation 
in  topographic  work  was  furnished  by  other  Government  organiza- 
tions and  by  20  States  and  Hawaii. 

The  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  international 
map  of  the  world  was  continued,  and  the  maps  now  finished  cover 
46  States. 

The  map  information  office  wras  engaged  in  indexing  and  catalogu- 
ing the  map  data  available  in  the  Federal  departments  and  in  fur- 
nishing miscellaneous  map  information  to  the  public. 

Work  on  tvater  resources. — Stream  gauging  has  been  continued  in 
41  States  and  Hawaii,  more  than  11,000  measurements  of  stream  flow 
having  been  made  during  the  year.  In  this  work  31  States  and 
Hawaii  have  cooperated  by  contributing  $217,010,  and  several  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  have  contributed  largely  to  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  particular  streams.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1,540  gauging  stations 
were  being  maintained,  including  77  in  Hawaii. 

Ground-water  investigations  have  been  in  progress  in  10  States 
and  Hawaii,  and  in  this  work  five  States  cooperated.  The  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  also  cooperated  with  three  States  and  the  United 
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States  Public  Health  Service  in  special  investigations  relating  to 
ground  water. 

Investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future  use  of  both 
surface  and  ground  waters  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
classification  of  public  lands,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  for 
power  or  for  agriculture  under  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

Statistical  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and  consump- 
tion of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  have  been  prepared 
monthly.  During  the  year  maps  were  published  showing  the  location 
of  power  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  public  service  in  14 
States. 

The  quality  of  water  was  investigated  by  analyses  of  671  samples 
from  several  States. 

Land  classification. — During  the  year  reports  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  public-land  laws  were  prepared  on  more  than 
25,000  cases  referred  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  that  purpose. 

The  work  done  on  the  classification  and  restoration  to  the  public 
domain  of  areas  embraced  in  outstanding  mineral-land  withdrawals 
resulted  in  a  net  decrease  of  459,341  acres  in  the  area  previously 
classified  as  coal  lanci,  a  net  increase  of  268,359  acres  in  the  area 
classified  as  phosphate  land,  and  decreases  of  3,914,988  acres  in  out- 
standing coal  reserves,  of  110,803  acres  in  outstanding  petroleum 
reserves,  and  of  298,846  acres  in  outstanding  phosphate  reserves. 
Action  was  taken  on  7,638  applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights 
under  the  mineral-lands  leasing  act.  The  boundaries  of  five  gas 
fields  and  one  oil  field  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  were  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  known  geologic  structure. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  power  were  made 
on  rivers  in  eight  Western  States.  The  power-site  reserves  were 
increased  by  635,523  acres.  An  area  of  382,320  acres  in  Nevada  was 
designated  under  the  ground- water  reclamation  act,  and  1,160  acres 
in  California  was  included  in  reservoir-site  withdrawals.  Additions 
to  public  water  reserves  were  made  in  seven  State,  and  cancellations 
of  such  reserves  included  areas  in  seven  States.  The  net  increase  in 
these  reserves  during  the  year  was  5,744  acres.  The  designations 
under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  show  a  net  increase  of  3,989,427 
acres,  and  those  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  a  net  increase 
of  4,778,633  acres. 

Publication. — During  the  year  the  Geological  Survey  published  159 
reports,  containing  9,594  pages,  reprinted  7  reports,  engraved  and 
printed  70  new  topographic  maps,  engraved  wholly  or  in  part  36 
new  topographic  maps,  photolithographed  and  printed  20  new  State 
and  other  maps,  reprinted  198  maps,  and  printed  new  and  reprinted 
maps  in  editions  amounting  to  969,981  copies.     In  addition  to  doing 
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its  own  lithographic  work,  the  Geological  Survey  printed  for  other 
branches  of  the  Government  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  amounting 
to  8442,227  copies.  The  publications  distributed  during  the  year 
comprised  590,284  copies  of  reports  and  739,310  of  map  publications, 
o!  which  8,253  folios  and  atlases  and  594,217  maps  were  sold. 

THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

L7th  day  of  June,  1922,  completed  20  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  national  reclamation  act,  approved  June  17,  1902.  The  present 
report,  therefore,  presents  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  operations  under  that  act. 

The  original  act  has  been  supplemented  by  many  amendments 
modifying  or  extending  its  provisions  and  the  sum  total  of  these 
enactments  is  known  as  the  reclamation  law.  This  law  provides  that 
the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  with  small  exception,  and 
a  percentage  of  the  royalties  from  the  production  of  oil,  gas,  potas- 
sium, etc.,  be  paid  into  a  fund  known  as  the  reclamation  fund  and 
used  in  the  survey,  construction,  and  operation  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  arid  and  semiarid  States.  The  investment  in  construction 
during  this  period  has  been  in  round  numbers  $135,000,000,  of  which 
about  $13,000,000  has  been  repaid. 

This  investment  has  accomplished  the  construction  of  works  by 
which  about  1,675,000  acres  have  been  furnished  with  a  complete 
water  supply  and  about  1,100,000  additional  acres  have  been  fur- 
nished a  supplemental  supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Warren 
Act.  The  latter  are  areas  included  in  private  or  district  projects 
and  are  not  usually  designated  as  Government  projects.  On  the 
Government  projects  proper  the  area  given  comprises  31,462  farms, 
or  an  average  area  per  farm  of  about  53  acres  and  these  farms  sup- 
port upward  of  30,000  families. 

With  the  investment  mentioned  the  service  has  excavated  over 
200,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  of  which  about  14,000,000 
yards  have  been  placed  in  dams,  and  canals  have  been  built  aggre- 
gating over  13,000  miles  in  length,  including  27  miles  of  tunnels  and 
135  miles  of  flumes.  The  structures  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  number 
over  110,000.  Some  of  the  larger  works  constructed  are  the  Roose- 
velt Dam.  in  Arizona,  280  feet  high;  the  Arrowrock,  in  Idaho,  349 
feel  high;  the  Elephant  Butte,  in  New  Mexico,  306  feet;  and  the 
Pathfinder  and  Shoshone  Dams,  in  Wyoming,  218  and  328  feet, 
respectively. 

The  works  include  other  dams,  canals,  tunnels,  flumes,  drains, 
power  plants,  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  roads,  railroads, 
pumping  plants,  and  a  variety  of  other  classes  of  work  incidental  to 
the  development  of  large  irrigation  projects. 
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Crop  census. — The  operation  of  the  canal  systems  brings  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  close  contact  with  the  farmers 
and  it  is  possible  thus  at  trivial  cost  to  obtain  accurate  statistics 
which  are  useful  in  studying  the  operations  of  the  law.  A  condensa- 
tion of  these  results  is  given  in  the  adjoined  tables. 

Irrigable,  irrigated,  and  cropped  acreage,  and  crop  value. 


Year. 

Irrigable 
acreage. 

Irrigated 
acreage. 

Cropped 
acreage. 

Crop 
value. 

1913 

1, 181, 362 
1,240,875 
1, 330, 222 
1,405,452 
1,502,468 
1,601,934 
1,636,159 
1,661,960 
1,674,100 
1,700.000 

694, 142 

761,271 

814, 906 

922, 821 

1,026,663 

1,119,566 

1, 187, 255 

1,225,480 

1, 227, 500 

1,250,000 

637, 227 

703. 424 

757,613 

858, 291 

966,784 

1,051,193 

1,113,469 

1,153,820 

1,157,900 

1,175,000 

$15,676,411 

1914 

16, 475, 517 

1915 

18,164,452 

1916....                                  

32,815,972 

1917 

56, 462, 313 

1918 

66,821,396 

1919 

88,974,137 

1920 

66,171,650 

1921 

49, 620, 300 

19221 

1  Estimated. 

The  irrigable  area  in  these  tables  is  that  acreage  on  the  Govern- 
ment projects  proper  to  which  the  service  is  able  to  deliver  water. 
The  difference  between  this  area  and  that  actually  irrigated  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  small  undeveloped  portions  of  the  farms  that  are 
under  cultivation  and  by  the  areas  occupied  by  roads,  ditches,  build- 
ings, etc.  The  difference  between  the  acreage  irrigated  and  the  acre- 
age cropped  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  young  orchard  trees  and 
young  alfalfa  not  yet  old  enough  for  cropping.  There  are  a  few 
public  land  homesteads  not  yet  taken  on  account  of  roughness  or 
other  objectionable  qualities  and  a  few  areas  in  nonresident  owner- 
ship to  which  the  law  does  not  permit  delivery  of  water,  but  these 
are  relatively  small  in  area. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  crops  raised  on  the  reclamation 
projects  proper,  exclusive  of  those  served  under  the  Warren  Act,  is 
about  $475,000,000.  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  in- 
creased value  of  live  stock,  which  would  increase  the  above  figure, 
but  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  crop  values  because  largely  due 
to  them.  A  census  value  of  live  stock  in  1921  upon  the  projects 
proper  was  about  $20,000,000. 
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Summary  of  crop  reports  on  reclamation  projects  in  W21. 

ires  are  limited  to  irrigated  crops  covered  by  crop  census  on  Government  projects 
proper.  ,.  and  all  crops  in  most  areas  served  stored  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 


Acreage  cr 

apped. 

Yields. 

Crop  value. 

Crop. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Unit. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
acre. 

Average 
per 
acre. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Cereals: 

33, 574 

52, 506 

55,427 

1,511 

156, 621 

2.9 
4.6 

9.8 

13!  6 

Bushel.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ton 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

1,080,310 
1,301,707 
1,601,124 
20, 253 
3,655,728 

32 
25 
29 
13 
23 

$16. 66 

14.65 

10.42 

8.61 

26.29 

$559,  327 

769, 228 

577, 787 

13, 011 

316,  862 

1.1 

l.ft 

1.2 



Rye 

Wheat 

6.3 

Total 

299,639 

26 

7,659,122 

26 

16.80 

5,036,215 

10.2 

Other  grain  and  seed: 
Alfalfa  seed 

19, 571 

10,  804 

36, 548 

376 

243 

1.7 

.9 

3.2 

69.093 

50, 947 

1, 246, 889 

1,534 

1,769 

3.5 
4.7 
34 
4 

7 

29.20 

36.40 

21.14 

6.00 

7.20 

571,447 

393, 316 

772,615 

2,232 

1,747 

1.2 

.8 

Grain  sorghum 

Flaxseed 

1.5 

Millet  seed 

Total 

67, 542 

5.8 

1,370,232 

25.76 

1,741,357 

3.5 

Hay  and  forage: 

"  Alfalfa  hay 

460,  523 

10, 998 

28,345 

5,426 

4,119 

122,418 

39.8 

.9 

2.4 

.5 

.4 

10.6 

1,  418, 950 
18,022 
53,079 
19,654 
12, 901 

3 

1.7 

1.8 

3.6 

3.1 

23.00 
7.00 
14. 55 
13.00 
20.91 
9.13 

10,505,944 

75,541 

412, 475 

70. 391 

86, 130 

1,118,086 

21.2 

Clover  hay 

.1 

.9 

Corn  fodder 

Other  forage 

.2 

2.2 

Bushel.. 
...do 

Total 

631,829 

54.6 

19.42 

12,268,567 

24.7 

Vegetables  and  truck: 
Beans 

2,  .564 
573 

51, 559 
702 

19,506 

.2 

38,302 

175, 411 

9,914,040 

107,  029 

15 
306 
192 
152 

48.00 
446.00 
142. 86 
123.  77 
119. 61 

122, 470 
255,536 

7,366,051 
86,890 

2,333,174 

.3 

Onions 

.5 

Potatoes,  white 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Truck  . 

4.5 

""i.y 

...do 

...do 

14.8 

.2 

4.7 

Pound.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ton 

/Pound.. 

\..do 

Ton 

Total 

74,904 

6.4 

135. 70 

10, 164, 121 

20.5 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

27,560 
1,980 
3,747 
1,186 
1,818 
1,545 
2,669 

2.4 

'.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

238, 317, 915 
10,333,637 
18,046,108 
5, 292. 962 
12,073,800 
4,082,937 
8,242,000 

8,647 
5,219 
4,816 
4,464 
6,641 
2,643 
3,088 

288. 97 
200. 00 
135.  40 
145. 00 
365. 07 
333. 13 
122.  74 

7,964,106 
3%,  428 
507,284 
171, 846 
663,702 
514,689 
327, 592 

16 

Peaches 

.8 

Pears 

1.2 

Prunes 

.3 

Citrus  fruits 

1.3 

Small  fruit 

1 

Miscellaneous 

.6 

Total 

40,  505 

3.4 

296,389,359 

7,317 

260.35 

10,545,647 

21.2 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets 

40, 895 
}    102,087 

1,953 

8,268 

3.5 

9 

.1 

.7 

423,442 

8, 890, 210 

66,420,800 

6,364 

10.3 

87    \ 

650    J 

3.2 

66.00 

65.51 

20.83 
53.88 

2,690,001 

6,688,195 

40,683 
445, 514 

5.4 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed 

13.5 

Cane 

Other  crops 

•J 

Total 

153,  203 

13.3 

64.39 

9,864,393 

19.9 

Duplication 

109,722 

1,157,900 

9.5 
100.0 

All  crops 

42.85 

49,620,300 

100.0 

Repayments. — The  reclamation  projects  have  not  been  exempt  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  industrial  conditions,  and  high  prices  were  enjoyed 
in  the  years  1917, 1918,  and  1919.  They  have  likewise  suffered  severely 
from  the  rapid  decline  in  values  and  available  markets  during  the 
subsequent  years,  and  although  the  acreage  irrigated  and  cropped  has 
continued  to  increase,  the  actual  values  realized  in  the  last  two  vears 
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are  less  than  those  of  the  previous  years.  It  will  be  noted  by  the 
table  that  the  total  values  of  the  crops  harvested  in  1920  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  1918,  although  there  were  100,000  more  acres 
cropped.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  preparing,  seed- 
ing, and  cultivating  the  fields  was  at  its  maximum  when  the  crop 
of  1920  was  planted,  that  values  had  declined  before  it  could  be 
marketed,  and  that  the  same  principle  holds  for  the  crop  of  1921, 
it  will  readily  be  realized  that  the  farmers,  confronted  with  heavy 
expenses  and  meager  returns,  were  greatly  handicapped  in  carry- 
ing on  their  operations  and  meeting  the  payments  due  the  Govern- 
ment. The  law  provides  certain  rates  of  repayment,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  time  when  these  become  due,  although  a  large  measure 
of  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  latter 
point.     Payments  past  due  incur  penalties  fixed  by  law. 

Generally  payments  fall  due  in  December,  and  necessarily  in  the 
large  turnover  of  funds  there  are  always  payments  that  are  due  and 
uncollected,  increasing  suddenly  when  a  new  payment  falls  due  and 
gradually  decreasing  as  payments  are  made. 

Simultaneously  with  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past  few 
years  the  construction  charges  on  many  of  the  projects  have  in- 
creased under  the  extension  act  from  2  to  4  per  cent  and  from  4  to  6 
per  cent.  The  operation  and  maintenance  charges  during  the  same 
period  had  a  decided  tendency  upward,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  every  item  entering  into  the  work.  The  effect  of  the  industrial 
depression  and  low  prices  for  farm  products  upon  the  collections  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Total  amounts  due  and  unpaid  at  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 


Per  cent 

uncollected 

of  total  con- 

struction 

Year. 

Construction. 

Operation  and 
maintenance. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

and 
operation 
and  main- 
tenance 
charges 
accrued. 

1922 

$2, 161, 517.  22 

$2, 033, 052.  26 
1,483,398.96 

$436, 746. 67 
694,478.70 

$4,631,316.15 
3,301,732.64 

15.4 

1921 

1, 123,  854.  98 

12.3 

1920 

463, 598.  72 
521,493.55 
510, 514.  78 
420,020.55 
489,939.54 
718, 830.  94 

623, 299.  59 
560, 607.  77 

389,468.56 
218,217.30 
104,487.48 
367,231.34 

1,476,366.87 
J,  300, 318. 62 
1,114,643.16 

11.1 

1919 

8.0 

1918 

499,040.90 
419, 756.  93 

8.7 

1917 

1,207,008.82 
1,232,229.95 
1, 288, 825. 29 

9.8 

1916 

311, 708.  89 
291, 009.  91 

430, 581.  52 
278,984.44 

11.9 

1915 

15.6 

The  relief  act. — The  financial  condition  of  some  of  the  settlers  was 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  an  act  was  passed,  Public  No.  185,  ap- 
proved March  31,  1922,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
extend  the  time  for  payment  of  charges  due  on  reclamation  projects 
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with  a  reduction  of  penalties,  and  also  to  deliver  water  under  certain 
circumstances  to  those  who  were  delinquent  in  payments.  In  spite 
of  the  large  losses  incurred  by  all  agricultural  interests,  including 
irrigated  fanning,  the  necessity  for  relief,  though  urgent  in  many 
cases,  has  been  by  no  means  universal. 

It  is  of  interest  to  review  the  applications  for  leniency  under  the 
ad  of  March  31  that  had  been  received  at  Washington  when  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  report  had  closed.  The  bulk  of  the  applications 
were  filed  by  that  time,  because  the  irrigation  season  was  then  ad- 
\  a ix-ed.  and  in  general  the  applications  were  connected  with  the  right 
to  receive  water.  The  law  applied  to  13  projects  upon  which  public 
notice  had  been  issued  and  where  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  grant 
individual  extensions  under  certain  circumstances.  Of  those  13 
projects,  there  are  5  upon  which  no  applications  for  extension  have 
been  made.  These  are  the  Orland  project,  California;  Carlsbad 
project,  New  Mexico;  Umatilla  and  Klamath  projects  in  Oregon;  the 
Okanogan  project  in  Washington;  and  the  Sunnyside  unit  of  the 
Yakima  project  in  the  same  State.  The  Orland  project  in  California 
not  only  has  made  no  application  for  extension,  but  has  continued  its 
splendid  res  ord  of  having  at  the  present  time  not  one  cent  delinquent 
in  payment.  It  is  notable  also  that  on  the  Xewlands  project,  with 
725  water-right  applications,  only  one  application  for  extension  was 
received. 

Out  of  many  thousand  water  users  about  1,200  applications  were 
made  and  about  1,000  approved,  extending  the  time  for  payment 
of  about  $277,000.  This  is  about  5  per  cent  of  those  who  might 
have  applied  and  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  possible  applicants 
iil)on  the  projects  from  which  the  applications  were  made. 

Excluded  from  the  foregoing  discussion  are  several  projects  upon 
which  public  notice  has  not  been  issued  and  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Uncompahgre  projects  upon  which  it  has  been  issued  but  has  not 
yet  taken  effect.  The  Salt  River  project  also  has  been  excluded 
because  it  was  impossible  to  consider  individual  applications  on  that 
project,  as  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Water  Users'  Association 
under  a  contract  by  which  that  association  operates  the  project* 
make-  all  collections,  and  is  obligated  to  make  all  payments.  The 
severe  decline  in  the  price  of  long  staple  cotton,  which  the  Salt 
River  Valley  was  producing  so  heavily  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  led 
to  an  acute  stringency  of  financial  conditions  in  that  valley,  and  as 
individuals  were  not  eligible  to  receive  extensions  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Water  Users'  x\ssociation  directly,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  payments  were  extended  under  supplemental  contract 
providing  foi  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  penalties  at  intervals 
with  the  concluding  payment  in  December,  1923. 
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All  extensions  of  construction  charges  bear  6  per  cent  interest; 
delinquent  charges  not  extended  bear  penalties  of  1  per  cent  per 
month.  The  slowness  with  which  collections  were  made  owing  to 
the  dej3ression  of  1920  had,  of  course,  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
funds  available  for  construction  work,  so  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  less  than  $3,500,000  was  available  for  construction,  for  not 
only  did  large  delinquencies  occur,  but  the  operation  of  the  projects 
required  an  outlay  of  reclamation  funds  in  order  to  keep  crops 
growing,  and  this  absorbed  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  which 
actually  were  available. 

Reclamation  fund  collections  by  months  during  fiscal  year  1922. 


July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December. . 
January 


$155, 485.  04 
113,781.92 
179,981.46 
162,  715.  88 
360, 134.  47 
626,288.80 
409, 983.  21 


February $513, 396.  77 

March 

April 

May 

June 


710, 745. 02 
400, 254.  26 
424,078.95 
237,661.56 


Total 4,294,507.34 


The  number  of  applicants  for  extension  privileges  is  reassuring, 
not  only  as  to  the  financial  condition  on  the  projects  but  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  water  users  toward  repayment.  In  some  cases  where 
the  number  of  applicants  was  high  this  is  due  in  part  to  systematic 
propaganda  by  which  some  local  interests  sought  to  prevent  the 
payments  to  the  Government,  preferring  to  keep  the  money  at 
home,  but  this  element  has  not  been  as  important  as  the  counter 
propaganda  of  those  who  from  local  pride  and  sense  of  honor  have 
sought  to  discourage  such  applications  and  to  make  local  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  few  unable  to  pay  could  be  financed  and  the 
credit  of  the  community  upheld.  It  is  significant  also  that  even  on 
the  project  where  individual  canvass  was  made  to  induce  appli- 
cations for  extension,  the  number  of  applications  was  only  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  water  users.  The  acid  test  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  just  passed  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
not  only  the  ability  but  the  determination  of  nearly  all  of  the  water 
users  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  law. 

Economic  conditions. — The  intensive  study  of  individual  and  com- 
munity conditions  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  depression 
and  by  the  relief  act  has  brought  out  some  interesting  and  instructive 
facts  which,  elucidated  by  statistics  of  the  reclamation  farm  census, 
should  be  useful  in  reestablishing  and  maintaining  prosperity  upon 
the  projects. 

One  fact  of  importance  is  that  owing  to  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions a  large  number  of  the  water  users  abandoned  the  occu- 
pation of  dairying  to  raise  crops  offering  a  higher  immediate  re- 
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turn.  The  firsl  of  these  was  cotton,  affecting  the  most  southern 
projects  of  the  service.  Next  came  sugar  beets,  affecting  many  of 
the  northern  projects,  and  the  high  price  of  grain  also  had  its  effect 
on  nearly  all.  To  raise  these  crops,  alfalfa  fields  were  plowed  under 
and  dairy  herds  were  sacrificed,  the  dairy  business  being  still  further 
hampered  by  the  high  price  of  forage  which  followed.  The  sudden 
collapse  of  the  market  for  the  above  favored  products  left  the 
farmers  with  unsalable  crops  which  had  been  raised  at  exceptionally 
high  cost,  and  even  after  the  return  of  more  normal  times  the  con- 
dition can  be  remedied  only  by  gradually  returning  to  that  most 
reliable  of  all  farm  industries  on  the  projects — the  dairy  industry. 
This  requires  capital,  skilled  management,  hard  labor,  and  close 
application;  but  the  projects  are  meeting  the  problem  manfully,  and 
the  dairy  business  is  again  coming  into  its  own.  Another  fact 
brought  out  by  the  census  study  is  the  influence  of  the  size  of  farms 
upon  the  crop  values  per  acre  and  per  farm. 

A  comparison  of  the  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  average  size  of 
the  cropped  acreage  per  farm  shows  that  on  24  projects  from  which 
statistics  are  available  the  one  having  the  highest  valuation  of  crops 
per  acre  and  per  farm  is  the  Okanogan  project  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  average  size  of  holding  is  only  12  acres  and  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  averages  over  $300  per  acre.  Next  in 
order  is  the  Yakima  project,  where  the  average  holding  is  25  acres 
and  the  average  gross  production  a  little  over  $100  per  acre. 

Dividing  the  projects  into  two  groups,  we  find  that  the  11  projects 
having  the  lowest  acreage  production  had  a  cropped  area  per  farm 
in  1921,  averaging  54.6  acres,  and  produced  crops  to  the  value  of 
only  $19.57  per  acre,  or  $1,069  per  farm.  In  contrast  with  these 
figures  the  combined  statistics  for  the  Umatilla,  Grand  Valley, 
Rio  Grande,  Strawberry  Valley,  Minidoka,  Yuma,  Boise,  Uncom- 
pahgre,  Carlsbad,  Orland,  Salt  River,  Yakima,  and  Okanogan 
projects  show  that  their  average  cropped  acreage  per  farm  was 
only  31.9  acres,  but  that  they  produced  crops  to  the  average  value 
of  $53.72  per  acre,  or  $1,715  per  farm.  These  are  summarized  in 
the  following  table: 


First 
group. 

Second 
group. 

Acreage  cropped 

368, 520 

$7, 214, 280 

6,744 

54.6 

$19.  57 

$1,069 

789,380 

$42,406,020 

24, 718 

31.9 

Value  of  crops 

Number  of  farms 

Average  cropped  acreage  per  farm 

Average  crop  value  per  acre 

$53.  72 

Average  crop  value  per  farm 

$1,715 

This  illustrates  the  well-known  fact  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  irrigation  farming  to  be  successful  must  be  intensive  and 
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that  the  means  of  the  average  settler  enable  him  to  handle  properly 
an  acreage  that  would  be  considered  small  in  nonirrigated  regions. 

During  the  past  year  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  works  have  continued  on  25  projects  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  law. 

Project  operations. — In  Arizona  the  Salt  River  project  is  operated 
by  the  Water  Users'  Association  under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  which  the  association  assumes  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  project  and  also  the  responsibility  of  any  addi- 
tions and  extensions  deemed  desirable.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
contract  the  association  has  expended  over  a  million  dollars  upon 
drainage  much  needed  in  parts  of  the  project.  Where  ground  water 
\?  high,  wells  are  provided  and  equipped  with  pumps  to  be  operated 
by  electricity  developed  on  the  project.  The  current  can  be  used 
when  not  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  its  delivery  thus  stabilized. 
The  pumps  deliver  the  drainage  water  into  the  ditches,  from  which 
it  is  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Yuma  project  proper,  Arizona-California,  is  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  construction  work  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  extension  of  the  drainage  system.  The  annual  menace  of  the 
floods  of  the  Colorado  is  expensive,  though  by  elaborate  precautions 
and  vigilance  damage  was  averted  this  year.  The  Yuma  Mesa  aux- 
iliary project  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  delivery  of  pumped 
water  on  the  Mesa  was  begun  in  1922.  This  enterprise  is  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  high  price  of  electric  power  necessary  for  the 
pumps.  The  development  of  power  on  the  project  is  contemplated 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Orland  project  in  California  has  continued  its  unique  record 
of  allowing  no  delinquencies  of  payment,  in  either  operation  and 
maintenance  or  construction.  Some  lateral  lining,  to  avoid  seepage 
losses,  was  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  is  being  operated  on  a  rental 
basis,  but  the  development  is  slow.  No  construction  work  was  done 
except  a  few  lateral  extensions  and  the  completion  of  drainage  ex- 
cavation done  in  cooperation  with  an  adjoining  district. 

On  the  Uncompahgre  project,  Colorado,  public  notice  has  been 
issued  and  will  take  effect  December  1,  1922,  as  provided  in  the  con- 
tract of  four  years  ago.  Some  lateral  improvement  and  extension 
is  the  only  construction  clone  during  the  past  year. 

In  Idaho  the  Boise  project  was  operated  under  public  notice  in 
accordance  with  a  court  decree  resulting  from  a  suit  brought  for  the 
water  users  to  test  the  validity  of  the  charges.  The  decree  pro- 
vides fully  for  the  return  of  all  moneys  invested  in  the  project  and 
contemplates  that  money  expended  on  drainage  shall  be  collected  in 
16816—22 6 
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advance  as  operation  and  maintenance  charges.  Only  a  small 
amount  has  been  thus  advanced,  and  drainage  is  badly  needed  in  a 
part  of  the  valley. 

On  the  King  1 1  ill  project,  Idaho,  some  important  structures  were 
built,  and  the  work  covered  by  the  contract  with  the  project  district  is 
about  three-fourths  completed.  This  is  reconstruction  of  a  system 
failing  tinder  private  development,  substituting  concrete  for  wood, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  original  construction. 

The  gravity  portion  of  the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  is  operated 
by  an  irrigation  district,  which  is  successfully  conducted  and  pros- 
perous. The  pumping  division  is  operated  by  the  Government.  No 
construction  work  has  been  done  on  these  divisions  during  the  past 
year.  An  extension  for  pumping  to  a  tract  of  fine  land  north  of  the 
gravity  division  has  been  under  investigation  and  contemplation  for 
some  years.  It  requires  the  construction  of  a  large  storage  reservoir 
to  provide  the  necessary  water  supply.  Such  a  reservoir  is  found 
feasible  at  American  Falls,  where  practically  all  of  the  flow  from 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin  can  be  impounded.  It  would  supply 
much  needed  storage  water  to  a  large  number  of  canals  already 
in  service  under  private  and  district  management;  32  such  organi- 
zations have  entered  into  contracts  to  advance  their  proportionate 
cost  of  the  proposed  reservoir  and  made  some  preliminary  pay- 
ments. They  have  been  prevented  by  the  prevailing  agricultural 
depression  from  fully  carrying  out  these  contracts,  and  the  work 
on  the  reservoir  is  accordingly  suspended.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  form  a  large  district  covering  the  interested  canals  and  to  issue 
bonds  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  construct  the  reservoir. 
This  movement  appears  promising. 

The  Huntley  project,  in  Montana,  was  completed  years  ago  and 
is  operated  under  public  notice,  but  negotiations  are  under  way 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  assumption  of  its  operation  by 
the  water  users. 

The  Milk  River  project,  Montana,  is  still  on  a  rental  basis.  Cur- 
rent construction  work  comprises  the  enlargement  of  the  Nelson 
Reservoir  and  some  lateral  extensions. 

The  Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  has 
been  operated  under  public  notice  for  some  years.  A  portion  of  it 
needs  drainage,  but  the  settlers  have  not  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  correct  it.  When  the  canal  system  on  the  north 
side  was  under  construction  the  settlers  holding  entries  of  public 
lands  protested  vigorously  against  its  construction,  declaring  that 
irrigation  was  not  necessary  and  not  desired  and  demanded  re- 
peatedly that  the  work  be  stopped.  In  view  of  this  attitude,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  storage.  The  canals  and  laterals 
are  capable  of  serving  over  30,000   acres   of  land   with   the   flood 
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waters  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  some  years  there  is  a  season's 
supply  for  this  acreage  from  the  natural  flow  of  Sun  River.  This 
water  is  being  delivered  to  those  desiring  to  use  it  on  a  rental  basis 
and  is  of  substantial  benefit. 

The  Lower  Yellowstone  project  is  interstate,  and  two  irrigation 
districts  have  been  formed,  one  in  Montana  and  one  in  North  Da- 
kota. Both  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
repay  the  construction  costs. 

The  North  Platte  project  is  interstate  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
yet  undertaken.  Water  is  stored  in  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir  and 
diverted  at  Whalen  in  Wyoming  for  lands  in  that  State  and  Ne- 
braska. It  serves  about  150,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
from  a  series  of  canals  and  small  reservoirs  which  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. Work  is  in  progress  on  the  canal  system  on  the  south  side, 
which  will  serve  about  100,000  acres,  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  un- 
der this  S3'stem  have  been  opened  to  entry  and  settled  by  ex-soldiers. 
A  large  number  of  private  canals  have  been  served  with  water  stored 
in  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and  to  serve  the  completed  project  another 
reservoir,  above  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  is  contemplated. 

The  Newlands  project,  in  Nevada,  is  being  operated  under  public 
notice.  Drainage  is  needed  and  a  contract  with  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict has  been  ratified  under  which  drainage  works  are  being  con- 
structed, and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Further  storage  is  needed, 
and  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  the  conservation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Truckee  River  in  a  site  to  be  built  in  Spanish  Springs  Valley, 
north  of  Reno.  This  will  serve  the  lands  that  are  too  high  to  be 
served  by  the  Lahontan  Reservoir  already  built  on  the  Carson  River 
for  the  lower  lands. 

The  Carlsbad  project,  in  New  Mexico,  is  completed  and  is  being 
operated  under  public  notice.  Investigations  are  under  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  an  additional  reservoir  on  the  Pecos  River 
to  serve  additional  lands  near  Fort  Sumner  and  elsewhere. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  is  interstate  and  international.  It  serves 
lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  accordance  with  treaty  pro- 
visions delivers  stored  water  from  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  to  the 
Mexican  canals  opposite  El  Paso.  In  compliance  with  urgent  re- 
quests from  the  irrigators,  the  service  is  gradually  taking  title  to 
the  ancient  lateral  systems,  enlarging  them,  and  fitting  them  with 
permanent  structures  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  project.  A 
system  of  drainage  is  being  provided  on  this  project  under  contracts 
with  the  irrigation  districts,  which  guarantee  repayment. 

At  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  the  service  is  operating  a  pumping  project 
somewhat  experimental  in  its  nature  and  which  has  not  yet  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  pay  for  itself.  Lignite  is  mined  by  the  service 
and  burned  under  boilers  to  generate  the  power  used  in  the  irrigation 
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pumping.  From  the  same  plant  electric  current  has  been  furnished 
the  city  for  lighting.  The  income  from  the  latter  operation  has 
lessened  a  deficit  on  the  former.  If  a  favorable  contract  can  not  be 
continued  with  the  city  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  both  oper- 
ations. 

The  Klamath  project,  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California, 
is  being  operated  under  public  notice.  The  diversion  of  the  waters  of 
Lost  River  into  Klamath  River  is  gradually  lowering  the  level  of 
Tule  Lake,  into  which  Lost  River  naturally  flows.  The  land  un- 
covered is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  being  provided  with' canals  for 
irrigation.  A  large  tract  of  this  land  will  soon  be  opened  to  entry. 
Drainage  has  been  provided  for  the  part  of  the  project  needing  it  and 
I cis  been  effective.  An  additional  reservoir  to  serve  the  upper  lands 
is  contemplated  in  Horsefly  Valley.  This  will  further  deplete  the 
supply  to  Tule  Lake  and  permit  evaporation  to  uncover  more  land. 

The  Umatilla  project,  in  northern  Oregon,  is  operated  by  the 
Government.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  but  fertile  w7hen  abundantly 
watered.  A  number  of  private  canals  antedating  the  Government 
project  have  a  supply  of  water  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river 
during  the  spring,  but  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  summer  supply. 
This  can  be  furnished  by  storing  the  winter  waters  on  McKay  Creek, 
where  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project,  in  South  Dakota,  is  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  under  public  notice.  It  is  nearly  completed, 
small  lateral  extensions  being  the  only  construction  carried  on  during 
the  past  year. 

In  Utah  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  has  been  operated  by  the 
United  States  for  years  on  the  basis  of  public  notice  involving 
annual  repayments  of  its  construction  cost  by  the  irrigators,  who 
are  negotiating  to  take  over  its  management  and  operation. 

The  Okanogan  project  in  Washington  has  suffered  shortage  of 
water  on  account  of  small  precipitation  in  its  basin.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  still  holds  the  record  for  the  highest  acreage  values  pro- 
duced on  any  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  reservoir 
capacity  lias  been  enlarged  and  provisions  for  pumping  have  been 
provided  to  supplement  the  water  supply. 

The  Yakima  project,  Washington,  includes  two  main  divisions,  the 
Sunnyside  and  the  Tieton.  Both  are  operated  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  under  public  notice.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  area  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  served  with  water  from  the  reser- 
voirs constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Additional  storage 
is  needed,  and  to  provide  this  a  large  dam  is  now  under  construction 
on  the  Tieton  River,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  structures  built 
by  this  service.     This  will  require  two  more  years  for  completion. 
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The  Riverton  project,  in  Wyoming,  is  a  new  project  authorized  and 
undertaken  by  Congress  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1921. 
Construction  work  is  being  pushed,  but  no  land  can  as  yet  be 
irrigated. 

The  Shoshone  project,  in  the  same  State,  is  operated  by  the  service 
under  public  notice.  Drainage  works  are  under  construction  and 
work  is  in  progress  on  a  diversion  dam  and  canal  system  to  serve 
the  lands  of  the  Willwood  division  south  of  the  Shoshone  River. 
A  small  power  plant  at  Shoshone  Dam  was  completed  the  past  year 
to  furnish  power  for  construction  purposes. 

Finances. — The  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  are  principally 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  created 
under  the  act  of  June  IT,  1902. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  available  funds  and  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  1922  and  the  unexpended  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, differing  in  some  respects  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
figures  due  to  items  in  transit : 

Reclamation  fund  : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1921 $3,827,376.03 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 1,775,500.80 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  town  lots 18,  645.  08 

Oil-leasing  royalties 3,  426,  633.  84 

Potassium-leasing  royalties 165.  88 

Proceeds  from  Federal  power  leases 106.  31 

Project  collections , 4,  294,  507.  34 

Total 13.  342,  935.  28 

Less  repayment  to  Treasury 1,  000,  000.  00 

Balance  available  for  expenditure $12,  342,  935.  28 

Appropriation — Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 100,228.93 

Appropriation — Increase  of  compensation 327,572.56 

Total 12.  770,  736.  77 

Expenditures: 

Reclamation    fund $8,  040,  050.  75 

Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 100,  228.  93 

Increase  of  compensation 327,  572.  56 

8,  467,  852.  24 

Balance  on  hand  July  I,  1922— Reclamation  fund: 

With  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 3,699,236.82 

With  special  fiscal  agents 603,  647.  71 

4,302,884.53 

Of  the  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
$8,467,852.24,  about  six  million  was  in  connection  with  construction 
work,  two  and  one-quarter  million  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
a  small  amount  in  connection  with  secondary  project  investigations. 
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The  total  funds  available  to  date  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  what  for  convenience  are  termed  "Reclama- 
tion fund  projects"  are  as  follows: 

Reclamation  fund  : 

Sale  of  public   lands $104,320,249.56 

Sale  of  town  lots 568,363.64 

Potassium    loyalties  and  rentals 14,220.18 

Proceeds  from  oil  leasing  act — 

Past   production 4,171,479.18 

Current    production 3,632,992.69 

Federal  power  licenses 106.31 

Total $112.  707,  411.  56 

Appropriation,  judgments,  Court  of  Claims $550,347.58 

Appropriation,  Rio  Grande  Dam 1.  000,  000.  00 

Appropriation,  increase  of  compensation 2.208,846.68 

Appropriation,   ceded  lands,   Wind   River    (now  a   reclamation 

fund  project) 359.  432.  41 

Balance  Treasury  loan,  known  as  bond  loan 18.  000,  000.  00 

Grand  total 134.826,038.23 

Of  the  above  total  there  is  on  hand  in  the  reclamation  fund  a 
balance  of  $4,302,884.  53  and  in  the  ceded  lands,  Wind  River  fund. 
$1,225.87,  the  difference  of  $130,521,927.83  having  been  expended  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  projects.  To  date  there  has  been  a  reexpenditure  of  funds 
paid  back  by  water  users  and  others  amounting  to  $41,350,449.48, 
reclamation  fund,  and  $985.46,  ceded  lands,  Wind  River  fund,  mak- 
ing a  gross  expenditure  of  $171,873,362.77. 

BUREAU    OF    MINES. 

Duties. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  12  years  ago  to  serve  as  a 
fact-finding  and  fact-disseminating  agency  for  the  Government  in 
matters  relating  to  mines  and  mining.  The  earlier  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  were  specifically  for  making  scientific  and  techno- 
logical inquiries  and  investigations,  but  as  the  need  has  come  to  be  felt 
for  a  service  organization  to  apply  to  the  Government's  own  busi- 
ness the  lessons  learned  from  the  various  investigations  an  increas- 
ing part  of  the  energies  of  the  bureau  have  been  applied  to  adminis- 
tration. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  world's  great  proprietors 
of  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  in  the  administration  of  this  great  estate 
of  the  people  the  bureau  serves  as  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are,  in  addition,  the  numerous  and  valuable  min- 
eral lands  belonging  to  the  Indians.  While  the  administration  of 
these  is  carefully  kept  in  the  Indian  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
serves  as  technical  consultant  when  problems  of  safety,  efficiency, 
or  operating  standards  and  practice  arise. 
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Administration  of  acts  providing  for  leasing  of  mineral  lands. — 
This  newer  phase  of  the  bureau's  activities  is  rapidly  expanding 
and  must  be  kept  in  proper  ratio  to  the  amount  of  development  under 
way  on  the  public  lands  if  good  practice  and  economy  are  to  obtain 
in  Government  business.  In  the  year  1921  the  bureau  supervised  the 
production  of  18,236,362  barrels  of  petroleum  on  the  public  domain. 
The  output  increased  rapidly  through  the  year,  and  for  the  month 
of  June  the  royalty  on  oil,  or  share  collected  for  the  Government, 
was  as  below : 

Barrels. 

Wyoming 256,  732.  2G 

Montana 18,  319.  61 

California  public  land 67,  343.  43 

California  naval  reserve 179,  346.  71 

Total 521,  742.  01 

At  the  rate  then  obtaining  the  total  belonging  to  the  Government 
would  amount  to  more  than  6,260,000  barrels  per  year.  This  is  but 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  production,  roughly  six  times  as  much, 
all  of  which  must  be  measured,  checked,  and  cared  for.  In  addition 
there  are  revenues  from  gas,  gasoline,  coal,  and  other  minerals  and  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  mines,  oil  wells,  and  leases  to  be  super- 
vised. The  oil  sands  must  be  protected  from  encroachment  by  water, 
the  natural  gasoline  recovered  from  the  gas,  the  coal  and  other  min- 
ing conducted  with  due  regard  to  safety  and  protection  of  the  mines 
from  disaster,  and  the  correct  amounts  due  the  Government  deter- 
mined and  certified  to  the  Land  Office  for  collection.  This  work  is 
done  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2J  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  received  by  the 
Government,  and  the  economies  and  savings  introduced  are  alone 
worth  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  work. 

As  illustrating  the  necessity  of  the  field  inspection  and  the  nature 
of  the  savings  effected,  two  instances  may  be  cited.  In  buying  crude 
oil  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  dirt  or  black  sludge  contained.  In 
one  field  the  purchasing  company  has  been  deducting  3  per  cent,  but 
tests  conducted  by  the  bureau  through  several  months  showed  that 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  should  be  taken  off.  This  change  in  allow- 
ance, which  has  been  established,  will  result  in  an  increase  of  $40,000 
in  Government  revenues  per  year  on  the  present  output  and  a  larger 
amount  as  the  production  increases.  The  sum  mentioned  is  itself 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  inspection  service.  In 
another  field  the  bureau  determined  an  evaporation  loss  from  the 
crude  oil,  amounting  to  2  to  4  barrels  per  day  per  tank,  and  devised 
methods  of  preventing  this  loss,  which  are  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
the  operators.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  saving  will  be  most  im- 
portant, especially  as  it  is  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  fractions 
that  have  been  lost. 
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The  success  attained  in  the  field-inspection  service  has  been  in  a 
Large  measure  due  to  its  close  correlation  with  the  research  branch 
of  the  bureau,  which  is  constantly  studying  the  problems  of  produc- 
tion and  utilization  in  the  effort  to  decrease  losses  and  increase  safety. 
At  Bartlesrille,  Okla.,  there  is  an  experiment  station  receiving  the 
cooperation  of  the  State,  entirely  devoted  to  such  studies  as  related 
to  oil  and  gas,  and  at  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington  are 
laboratories  studying  special  phases  of  the  same  problems. 

Experiment  stations. — The  experiment  stations  and  laboratories 
devoted  to  research  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas  form  a  part  of  a 
general  system  of  such  stations  maintained  by  the  bureau  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mineral  industry.  The  central  station  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  the  largest  and  oldest.  It  occupies  a  group  of  buildings  on 
Forbes  Street  and  in  the  laboratories  are  conducted  a  wide  range  of 
investigations  relating  especially  to  coal  mining  and  use.  It  is  the 
principal  testing  plant  of  the  bureau  in  the  study  of  accidents  and 
their  prevention  and  as  an  adjunct  the  bureau  maintains  at  Bruce- 
ton.  18  miles  away,  an  explosives  testing  plant  and  an  experimental 
mine  where  devices  and  processes  can  be  tried  out  under  actual 
working  conditions. 

Smaller  stations,  each  especially  equipped  to  solve  the  problems 
of  some  special  phase  of  mining,  metallurgy,  or  mineral  technology., 
and  usually  acting  in  cooperation  with  some  local  agency,  are  main- 
tained, as  follows: 


Place. 

Cooperating  agency. 

Principal  subject. 

University  of  Alabama 

State  University,  Ohio 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Minnesota 

School  of  Mines  (Rolla) 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Utah 

By-product  coke,  iron  mining,  mineral  fillers. 
Ceramics. 

Urbana,  111 

Coal  washing  and  mining. 
Iron-ore  problems. 
Zinc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Copper. 

Ore  dressing,  oil  shale. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mackay  School  of  Mines 

University  of  California 

University  of  Washington... 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Physical  chemistry . 
Electrometallurgy,  coal,  ceramics. 
Ore  testing. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

In  addition  field  stations  for  special  studies  are  maintained  at 
various  points,  notably  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
and  Dallas,  Tex.  In  general  at  each  of  these  stations  any  research 
necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  Government's  own  business 
is  given  first  place  on  the  program.  Next  are  the  problems  of  the 
States  and  of  State  institutions,  and  finally  the  broader  problems  of 
the  industry.  Any  research  that  results  in  saving  life  or  reducing 
waste  in  an  industry  is  profitable,  since  the  effect  is  as  though  an  addi- 
tion were  made  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Service  ivork. — The  bureau  has  as  its  special  field  the  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose  must  constantly  conduct 
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much  direct  service  work,  such  as  testing  permissible  explosives  and 
apparatus;  perfecting  Government  specifications  for  petroleum ;  test- 
ing coal  purchased  for  the  Government;  designing  breathing  appara- 
tus for  the  special  needs  of  various  Government  services ;  developing 
production  curves  for  valuation  of  oil  wells  for  taxation  purposes; 
perfecting  methods  of  recovery  of  helium  from  natural  gas  for  use 
of  the  Army  and  Navy;  study  of  the  methods  of  producing  petroleum 
from  oil  shale  on  the  public  lands ;  devising  means  of  using  surplus 
military  explosives  in  industry ;  devising  methods  of  burning  lignite 
efficiently ;  and  a  long  list  of  similar  activities. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  done  in  cooperation  with  a  State 
or  an  industrial  agency.  Within  the  last  year  an  important  investiga- 
tion of  the  latter  type  was  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  the  four 
heavy  clay  products  associations — the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  National  Face  Brick  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Hol- 
low Building  Tile  Association.  This  work  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
war-time  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  devoted  to  conservation 
of  fuel  by  greater  economy  in  burning.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  fuel 
cost  of  structural  materials  could  be  reduced  the  cost  of  building 
might  be  brought  down  without  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  the  re- 
duction on  wages.  Accordingly,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  bureau 
and  the  associations  mentioned,  the  laboratory  car  "Holmes"  was 
equipped  and  manned  and  sent  to  a  series  of  typical  plants,  selected 
in  conference,  to  study  current  burning  practice  and  possible  improve- 
ments. Kiln-heat  balances  and  time-temperature  burning  curves 
have  been  taken  which  show  that  large  economies  are  possible.  As 
much  as  a  30  per  cent  saving  in  fuel  and  plant  capacity  has  been 
demonstrated  in  places,  and  changes  have  already  been  made  at  a 
number  of  plants.  The  car  is  still  in  service,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  series  of  tests,  if  the  practical  results  seem  to  warrant, 
it  will  be  available  for  similar  tests  of  other  industrial  kilns  used  in 
the  mineral  industries. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  the  bureau  includes  a  small 
staff  of  supervising  experts  in  the  Washington  office  and  a  number  of 
held  services.  The  experiment  stations  and  the  mineral  leasing  in- 
spection have  been  mentioned.  The  bureau  has  also  an  extensive  mine 
safety  service  devoted  to  carrying  into  the  mines  themselves  the  les- 
sons of  safety  learned  at  the  testing  stations  or  by  the  staff  of  field- 
investigative  engineers.  The  mine  safety  service  maintains  10  mine 
safety  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  10  mine  rescue 
cars.  The  men  at  the  stations  and  on  the  cars  are  available  at  all 
times  for  service  in  case  of  fire,  explosion,  or  other  major  accident 
at  any  mine,  and  in  1921  rendered  such  service  at  24  mines.  This  is 
but  a  part  of  their  work,  which  includes  also  the  teaching  of  safety 
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methods  and  the  training  of  miners  and  others  in  the  mineral  indus- 
tries in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work.  In  the  year  just  closed  13,253 
persons  were  trained  in  first  aid,  1,106  in  mine  rescue,  1,930  in  com- 
bination first  aid  and  mine  rescue,  and  86,899  attended  safety  talks, 
demonstrations,  and  lectures  given  by  the  men  of  this  service.  The 
men  also  conducted  or  assisted  in  conducting  26  State,  local,  or  com- 
pany first-aid  meets  in  the  mining  districts,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Safety  Council  made  safety  surveys  of  mines,  mills,  and 
metallurgical  works.  The  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  the 
bureau  to  those  who  take  its  training  courses  is  widely  coveted,  and 
i  he  men  holding  certificates  and  others  interested  are  being  organized 
into  local  chapters  for  further  study  and  training.  Within  the  year 
two  new  steel  mine  rescue  cars  authorized  by  Congress  were  designed 
and  contracted  for  them.  They  should  be  ready  for  service  some 
time  in  the  winter  to  replace  two  old  wooden  Pullmans  worn  out  in 
service. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  a  medical 
division  is  maintained  to  study  problems  connected  with  health  and 
sanitation  in  the  mines  and  works  and  to  serve  in  mine  rescue.  This 
is  an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  through  active 
eooperation  in  the  field  of  the  surgeons  and  mining  engineers  a  care- 
ful study  is  new  being  made  of  dust  and  ventilation  problems  in  the 
deep  mines  of  the  West.  Similarty,  the  surgeons  and  refinery  en- 
gineers have  been  studying  and  devising  remedies  and  preventive 
measures  for  certain  puzzling  occupational  diseases  found  in  oil 
refineries  handling  high-sulphur  crude.  This  research  was  taken 
up  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Within  the  year  and  after  conference  with  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army,  a  war  minerals  supply  division  has  been  formed  to  keep 
current  the  knowledge  as  to  sources,  availability,  and  price  of  the 
various  minerals  necessary  in  war.  It  is  not  intended  to  maintain 
a  large  staff,  but  merely  an  informed  headquarters  with  a  skeleton 
organization  corresponding  to  a  reserve,  which  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  for  service.  As  one  phase  of  this  work,  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion makes  a  weekly  study  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  metals  on 
the  New  York  market.  The  quotations  published  in  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal-Press,  upon  which  most  contracts  for  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  have  long  been  settled,  are  now  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member  and  active  participant. 

Work  in  Alaska. — Another  administrative  change  of  importance 
made  within  the  year  was  the  consolidation  of  all  the  work  con- 
ducted in  Alaska  by  the  bureau  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
( rovernor,  the  merging  with  it  of  the  territorial  mine  inspection  serv- 
ice.     All   of  this   is  now  under  charge  of  the  supervising  mining 
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engineer,  and  a  centralized  and  simplified  form  of  administration 
places  in  the  resident  oflicer  all  the  authority  and  responsibility  that 
tjie  law  permits.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Department 
his  staff  has  been  reinforced  by  assignment  from  the  Marine  Corps 
of  an  officer  especially  qualified  for  local  duty. 

Government  fuel  yard. — The  Government  fuel  yard,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  bureau,  has  again  demonstrated  its  merits  as  a  central- 
ized purchase  and  distributing  organization.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
consumed  annually  by  Federal  and  District  Governments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  amounts  to  about  260,000  tons,  and  the  number 
of  delivery  points  is  about  800.  During  the  fiscal  year  about  185,000 
tons  were  delivered  by  truck,  and  75,000  tons  were  shipped  in  rail- 
road cars  direct  to  those  plants  having  their  own  railroad  sidings. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  year's  operations  was  84.2  cents, 
as  compared  with  $1,046  for  1921  and  $1,138  for  1920.  The  price 
charged  by  the  yard  for  bituminous  coal  was  $7.37;  for  anthracite, 
from  $10.48  (pea)  to  $13.19  (stove  red  ash).  The  prices  charged 
include  the  cost  of  fuel  purchased  at  the  mines,  transportation,  and 
all  operating  expenses  of  purchasing  fuel,  storing  and  handling  it, 
delivery  by  truck,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  yard  and  its 
equipment,  and  of  the  fleet  of  trucks,  and  all  other  expenses  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Such  items  as  interest  on  invest- 
ment, taxes,  insurance,  and  license  fees  on  motor  vehicles  can  not 
be  legally  charged  to  the  Government ;  hence  the  operating  expenses 
do  not  include  them,  nor  depreciation  of  the  original  fixed  capital 
investment  in  the  coal  yards  and  motor  vehicles,  as  an  appropria- 
tion separate  from  the  revolving  fund  appropriation  was  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  the  yard  in  1918.  Any -com- 
parison, therefore,  of  operating  costs  with  the  operating  costs  of  a 
private  coal  dealer  should  include  allowance  for  these  items. 

THE    NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE. 

The  year  1922  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  as  such  the  first  national 
park  on  earth.  The  idea  of  national  park  conservation  was  first 
advanced  by  Cornelius  Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan,  at  a  campfire 
discussion  on  the  evening  of  September  19,  1870.  The  famous  Wash- 
burn-Langford  Expedition  was  just  completing  its  trip  into  the 
Yellowstone  area  after  a  little  more  than  a  month's  journeying  of 
days  filled  with  exhilarating  surprises  and  had  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  Discussion 
was  entered  into  as  to  how  the  members  could  realize  benefits  from 
their  exploration.  Mr.  Hedges  said  there  ought  to  be  no  private 
ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but  that  the  whole  of  it 
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n,liJ',1,  t0  be  sel  apart  as  a  -real  national  park.    The  suggestion  met 
with  instantaneous  and  favorable  response,  and  as  a  result  of  untir- 

,n-  w,,rk  and  concerted  action  Congress  was  persuaded  to  set  the 
area  aside  two  .wars  later  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  national'  park  idea 
has  so  seized  the  popular  mind  that  from  time  to  time  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone.  Congress,  by  special  legislation,  has  set  aside 
17  additional  supreme  scenic  masterpieces  for  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  as  national  parks.  15  in  continental  United  States 
1  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  1  in  Alaska.  The  Hot  Spring  of 
Arkansas,  first  reserved  in  1832  for  public  use.  was  created  a  national 
park  in  1921. 

That  the  national  parks  are  worth  while  the  remarkable  and  in- 
creasing travel  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  several  years 
clearly  indicates.  Again  travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  has  exceeded  all 
preceding  records,  amounting  to  a  total  of  1.210.400  persons  an  in- 
crease of  44,493  persons  over  the  remarkable  record  of  last  year  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  year's  total  shows  an  increase  of 
881,691  visitors  more  than  were  recorded  in  the  parks  only  seven 
years  a-o,  m  1915,  it  is  obvious  that  the  national  parks  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  institutions  fostered  and  developed  by  the  National 
Government  to-day.  The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  record 
of  the  travel  during  the  present  season  as  distributed  among  the 
various  national  parks  and  monuments. 

Viators  In  national  parks  and  monuments,  season   1022. 

Name  of  park.  Number  of 

Hot  Springs,  Ark  visitors- 

Yellowstone,  Wyo         "'  L06, 164 

Sequoia,   Calif !J? 

Fosemite,  Calif -<,;>M 

( ;<'■><''•'•' '  Grant,  Calif ~I_Z~ZZZII  ^'m 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash JJ'  JJ 

Crater  Luke.  Oreg  ___  70,870 

Wind  Cave,  s.   Dak  38,0U 

Piatt,  Okla 31'016 

Sallys  Hill,  N.  Dak___  '0,00° 

Mesa    Verde,  Colo  9'£f 

Glacier,  Mont 4,  2ol 

Rocky   Mountain,   ColoZZZZZZZ__I  21Q  im 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii __  ~~  """        0l  -ra 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif ~~                                   ' 

Mounl    McKinley,  Alaska '___  10,000 

Grand   Canyon,   Ariz 

Lafayette,    Me 84,700 

Zion,    mm       ___  73,779 

4, 109 

Total 

1,044,502 
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Number  <>f 
Name  of  monument.1  visitors. 

Capulin  Mountain,  N.  Mex 3,000 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 5,068 

( Jolorado,  Colo 6,  000 

Devils  Tower,   Wyo 8,500 

VA   Morro,  X.   Mex 2,500 

Montezuma  Castle,  Ariz 6,000 

Muir  Woods,  Calif 90,370 

Navajo.    Ariz 112 

Papago  Saguaro,  Ariz 8,000 

Petrified   Forest,  Ariz 31,338 

Scotts  Bluff,   Nebr 6,000 

Tumaeaeoi  i.   Ariz 5, 100 

Total 171,988 

Grand  total  _. 1,216,490 

"Both  train  travel  and  travel  by  private  automobile  increased 
slightly  over  previous  years,  but  the  proportion  of  each  remains 
about  the  same  as  in  the  past  two  years,  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  visitors  coming  by  train,  the  balance  coming  in  their 
own  motor  cars.  These  great  national  playgrounds  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  visitors  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  meet  in 
splendid  companionship  for  the  intimate  enjoyment  of  nature.  Visi- 
tors not  only  learn  to  know  and  love  the  parks,  but  through  their 
contacts  learn  what  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are.  As  a  factor  in  bringing  the  residents  of 
the  various  States  together — as  a  strengthener  of  national  home  ties — 
the  parks  stand  unexcelled. 

The  visitor  is  well  served  and  facilities  are  offered  to  meet  the 
varied  tastes  and  all  degrees  of  income,  means,  and  inclination.  The 
hotels  and  permanent  camps,  installed  under  Government  supervision 
and  control,  give  a  wide  range  of  accommodations,  and  free  public 
camp  grounds  are  provided  for  those  who  bring  their  own  camp 
equipment.  Stores,  cafeteria  service,  and  delicatessen  service  supply 
the  needs  of  the  campers  in  the  larger  parks,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  60  per  cent  of  visitors  who  come  in  their  private 
automobiles  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  camp  out. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  and  park  revenues. — Because  of  the 
tremendous  demands  on  the  financial  resources  of  this  country  occa- 
sioned by  the  forceful  prosecution  of  the  World  War  to  final  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  saving  that 
devolves  in  every  branch  of  our  national  activities,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  parks  practically  on  a  maintenance  basis,  foregoing 
necessary  development  work  until  a  more  favorable  time  is  pre- 

1  No  record  for  other  12  monuments. 
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sented  to  undertake  this  work.  However,  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  travel  which  has  flowed  into  the  parks,  particularly  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  park  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  have 
been  subjected  to  tremendous  wear  and  tear,  and  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  maintenance  money  alone  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  one  feature  of  park 
work  thai  is  most  frequently  adversely  commented  on  is  the  poor 
condition  of  some  of  the  park  roads.  With  the  tremendous  amount 
of  good-road  work  going  on  outside  of  park  boundaries,  affording 
excellent  roads  to  the  parks,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  in  order 
to  avoid  serious  criticism  of  the  national  park  system  the  develop- 
ment of  roads  within  the  parks  must  be  carried  forward  on  a  par 
with  road  work  outside  of  them.  The  annual  cost  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  park  system  is  not  large.  The  entire  appropriation  for  the 
past  j^ear  amounted  to  $1,446,520,  while  the  revenues  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  the  national  parks  amounted  to  $432,964.84, 
leaving  a  net  cost  of  $1,000,255.11.  Of  this  amount  approximately 
$300,000  was  for  continuation  of  new  road  projects  authorized 
and  under  way  and  for  other  permanent  physical  improvements, 
making  the  administration  and  protection  cost  about  $700,000.  After 
the  construction  of  proper  roads,  the  laying  out  of  additional  neces- 
sary trails,  and  the  erection  of  proper  administrative  buildings  and 
other  structures  the  parks  should  be  on  a  maintenance  basis  and 
actually  self-supporting;  in  other  words,  the  naturally  resultant  in- 
creased revenues  should  then  equal  or  nearly  approximate  the  annual 
expenditure  of  Congress  for  this  purpose.  In  contemplating  the 
cost  of  the  national  park  system  to  the  Federal  Government  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  parks  and  monuments,  in  attracting  a  travel 
of  1,200,000  visitors,  keep  at  home  and  distribute  among  the  States 
travel  money  mounting  into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Gifts  to  the  national  yark  and  monument  system. — The  parks  and 
monuments  inspire  many  a  visitor  with  a  desire  to  assist  others  more 
readily  to  enjoy  that  which  has  brought  such  delight  to  him  or  her. 
In  national-park  work  Congress  has  made  possible  the  acceptance 
of  such  generous  impulses  by  passing  legislation  enabling  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  money,  land,  or  other  property,  and  annually 
valuable  gifts  of  land  and  money  are  offered  and  accepted.  This 
year  has  brought  forth  many  generous  donations  ranging  from  large 
areas  of  land  for  addition  to  Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine,  whose 
area  has  been  entirely  a  gift  to  the  Nation,  to  substantial  donations 
of  funds  for  construction  of  buildings  and  trails. 

National  Park-to-Park  Highway. — As  the  automobile  has  become 
the  principal  factor  in  the  great  travel  movement  which  the  whole 
country  has  experienced,  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  which 
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touches  in  one  great  circle  the  major  national  parks  of  the  West,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  highways  from  the  park  standpoint,  inas- 
much as  nearly  all  of  the  important  transcontinental  highways  touch 
or  join  on  to  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway.  Active  coopera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  association  particularly  interested  in  this 
highway,  whose  objective  is  a  hard-surfaced  road  over  the  entire 
route — about  one-fourth  of  the  6,000  miles  has  already  been  per- 
manently improved — and  it  is  hoped  that  the  various  States  through 
which  the  remaining  unimproved  sections  pass  will  include  them  in 
their  plans  for  early  improvement  under  cooperative  arrangements 
for  Federal  aid. 

Second  national  conference  on  State  parks. — The  State  park  move- 
ment inaugurated  b}^  the  first  national  conference,  held  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  1921,  has  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
second  national  conference  was  called  in  May  of  this  year  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York,  with  delegates  from  31  States 
present.  This  conference  received  the  indorsement  of  the  President, 
and  the  work  accomplished  marks  constructive  development  in  State 
park  work.  The  State  park  movement  is  a  direct  result  of  wide- 
spread automobile  travel,  focusing  the  need  of  early  preservation 
of  scenic  places  to  provide  camping  and  recreation  areas  for 
motorists. 

Wild-life  conservation. — The  national  parks  and  monuments  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  for  in  them 
all  animals  except  predatory  ones  find  safe  refuge  and  protection  and 
live  unhampered  in  natural  environment.  Because  the  national 
parks  are  largely  located  in  high  mountainous  sections  of  the  country, 
in  winter  many  of  the  wild  animals  drift  over  the  park  borders 
seeking  forage  in  lower  altitudes,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  destruc- 
tion occurs.  If  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  is  to  be  given  to 
the  wild  animals,  State  game  reservations  in  the  adjoining  areas 
which  the  wild  animals  naturally  seek  should  be  established.  Gen- 
erally the  States  have  been  quite  ready  to  assist  in  the  prevention 
of  poaching  in  park  territory  by  the  appointment  of  park  rangers 
as  deputy  State  game  wardens.  In  Alaska,  particularly,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Alaskans  have  shown  splendid  cooperation  in  protect- 
ing the  game  herds  for  which  Mount  McKinley  Park  was  primarily 
created. 

All  of  the  major  parks  are  famous  for  their  fishing,  and  the  sport  is 
kept  excellent  through  fish  planting  on  a  large  scale  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  some  State  fish  and 
game  commissions.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  main- 
tains Federal  hatcheries  in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier,  and  further 
hatcheries  will  be  necessarv  in  several  of  the  others  seeing  large 
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travel;  particularly  is  a  Federal  hatchery  desirable  in  Yosemite  Xa- 
tiona]  Park,  where  the  planting  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  sport. 

Sanitation  in  the  national  parks. — A  travel  of  over  a  million  visi- 
tors in  the  course  of  a  three  months'  tourist  season,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  350,000  \  isitors  a  month,  is  accompanied  by  serious  sanitation 
problems.  This  being  largely  interstate  travel  and  travel  from  State 
jurisdiction  Into  United  States  jurisdiction,  or  vice  versa,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  rendered  most  effective  cooperation 
in  the  solution  of  sanitation  problems  in  the  parks,  including  the 
furnishing  of  medical  service  in  a  number  of  them.  Some  of  the 
major  problems  handled  during  the  year  included  a  comprehensive 
report  for  a  system  of  collecting,  cooling,  and  distributing  the  hot 
water  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  design  of  a  sewerage  system  and  treat- 
ment plant  for  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  at  Yellowstone;  laying  out 
sewerage  systems  and  treatment  plants  for  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  Parks;  a  special  report  on  the  supervision  of  automobile 
camping  grounds,  and  the  sterilization  of  the  contents  of  privy 
vaults ;  special  report  on  method  of  handling  water  supply  at  Grand 
Canyon;  cooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  in  the 
operation  of  sewage  treatment  plant  in  Yosemite.  Valley ;  and  special 
reports  on  problems  of  general  sanitation  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake,  Mount  Rainier,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

At  Hot  Springs  National  Park  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  is  conducted  in  the  free  bathhouse  for  indigents 
by  a  physician  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
local  physicians.  The  superintendent  of  the  park  is  also  a  past 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  detailed  by  that 
service  under  appointment  of  this  department  as  superintendent. 
This  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  furnishes  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another,  and  the  visitor  to  the 
parks  may  feel  assured  that  his  health  is  as  zealously  guarded  as 
in  the  town  or  city  whence  he  comes. 

Winter  sports  in  the  parks. — Few  people  appreciate  the  unexcelled 
opportunities  offered  in  the  national  parks  for  winter  vacationing 
and  for  winter  sports.  Yosemite  Valley  in  winter  is  accessible,  and 
accommodations  are  available  for  visitors.  Opportunities  are  af- 
forded for  winter  sports  surpassing  the  offerings  of  many  foreign 
winter  resorts.  Rocky  Mountain,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Lafayette 
National  Parks  are  also  available  for  winter  sports  in  surroundings 
unexcelled.  There  are  a  number  of  the  parks  which,  on  account 
of  their  favorable  location,  are  open  all  the  year  round.     Grand 
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Canyon,  Hot  Springs,  and  Hawaii  are  the  present  all-year  parks. 
The  proposed  all-year  park  in  New  Mexico,  for  the  creation  of  which 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate,  if  created  will  furnish  another 
park  available  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

Forest  -fires. — Fortunately  this  year,  as  last,  climatic  conditions 
were  such  that  few  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  national  parks. 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  reported  small  fires,  but  all  were  ex- 
tinguished before  appreciable  loss  occurred.  The  contingent  fund  of 
$25,000  made  available  for  fighting  forest  fires  was  called  upon  but 
for  comparatively  small  amounts. 

Visual  educational  work. — There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  visual 
educational  material — motion-picture  film,  lantern  slides,  and  photo- 
graphs— illustrative  of  the  national  parks,  but  this  demand  could 
only  be  partly  met.  Motion-picture  film,  formerly  available,  has 
been  worn  out,  and  only  a  small  supply  of  lantern  slides  is  available 
to  fill  the  many  requests  received.  Practically  all  requests  for 
photographs,  however,  were  filled.  Nearly  all  of  the  available  ma- 
terial has  been  donated  to  the  National  Park  Service,  there  never 
having  been  funds  granted  for  the  purchase  of  visual  educational 
material. 

Park  literature  and  publications.- — With  the  increasing  travel  and 
interest  in  the  parks  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  park 
publications  and  literature.  The  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets 
for  the  various  national  parks  were  printed  in  larger  editions  than 
ever  before,  yet  the  supply  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Funds  were  donated  for  printing  an  edition  of  30,000  pamphlets  for 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  a  summer-trips  pamphlet  for 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  of  which  an  edition  of  35,000  was 
printed  privately,  was  donated  to  the  service  and  accepted  as  an 
official  publication.  Editions  of  both  of  these  pamphlets  were  com- 
pletely distributed.  The  park  superintendents  report  largely  in- 
creased sales  of  special  park  pamphlets  sent  them  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  visitors  taking 
an  unusual  interest  in  them.  Topographic  maps  of  the  parks  are 
supplied  to  the  superintendents  for  sale  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  large  numbers  are  sold.  Receipts  from  these 
sales  are  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Development  of  nature  study. — Observing  an  eager  and  awaken- 
ing interest  in  the  natural  exhibits  of  the  parks  on  the  part  of  the 
average  visitor,  the  National  Park  Service,  to  create  and  further 
stimulate  this  interest,  has  been  gradually  expanding  and  encourag- 
ing with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  universities,  whenever  possible, 
16816—22 7 
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the  free  nature  guide  work.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  this  nature 
guide  service  was  instituted  in  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Sequoia 
National  Parks  and  continued  and  expanded  in  Yosemite  and  Yel- 
lowstone Parks.  Museum  exhibits  and  specimens  of  flora  and  fauna 
and  historic  objects  are  being  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various 
parks  to  further  nature  study.  This  work,  as  yet  only  in  its  begin- 
ning, is  easily  one  of  the  most  important  for  serving  the  visitors. 

Engineermg  accomplishments  in  the  national  parks. — Both  the 
landscape  engineering  and  civil  engineering  branches  of  the  service 
were  kept  exceedingly  busy  during  the  year  and  rendered  exceptional 
service.  The  value  of  these  two  divisions  affording  technical  and 
professional  advice  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  various  parks 
and  monuments  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Office  administration. — The  Washington  office  force  of  18  people, 
including  the  director  and  the  assistant  director,  which  is  one  person 
less  than  was  employed  two  years  ago,  has  registered  effectively  and 
expeditiously  a  disposal  of  a  45  per  cent  increase  in  incoming  mail 
during  the  period  January  1  to  October  1  over  the  same  period  in 
1920,  two  years  ago.  Outgoing  mail  disposed  of  for  the  same  period 
this  year  over  1920  showed  an  increase  of  78  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a  9  and  8  per  cent  increase,  respectively,  registered  in  work 
accomplished  for  the  same  period  over  last  year.  Continued  increase 
of  work  will  obviously  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  few  addi- 
tional clerks. 

The  entire  cost  system  and  method  of  bookkeeping  in  the  field 
was  revised  to  conform  with  the  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping 
required  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  In  the  Washington  office  a  new 
columnar  system  of  bookkeeping,  permitting  of  daily  balances  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  was  installed,  the 
Budget  Bureau  complimenting  the  system  highly. 

Many  letters  from  park  visitors  and  people  interested  in  park 
matters  commenting  favorably  on  the  cordiality  and  promptness  of 
response  to  requests  by  the  Washington  office  force  and  employees 
of  the  field  were  received,  showing  efficient  service  is  appreciated  by 
the  public. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo. — Yellowstone  had  an  exceed- 
ingly successful  season,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  accommoda- 
tion of  travel,  which  was  20  per  cent  greater  than  any  previous  year, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  park,  the  maintenance  of  its  physical  im- 
provements, and  the  construction  of  betterments. 

Travel  practically  reached  the  100,000  mark,  both  the  number  of 
rail  and  private  automobile  visitors  increasing  over  previous  years. 
Four  railroads  advertised  the  park  extensively  and  carried  visitors 
to  all  gateways,  visitors  being  taken  to  the  South  Gateway  this 
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3^ear  for  the  first  time  coming  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  the  terminus  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  While  less  than  100  visitors 
entered  via  Lander  this  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  new  gateway  will  soon  become  very  popular.  Of  the  total  of 
51,506  motorists  coming  in  their  own  cars,  about  50,000  camped 
out  in  the  free  public  camp  grounds  with  their  own  equipment. 
There  was  also  more  use  of  the  park  trail  system  by  saddle  horse 
parties  than  ever  before.  The  automobile  camp  ground  system  was 
greatly  expanded  and  in  the  Lake  Camp  a  combined  community 
center  and  ranger  station  was  erected.  Great  improvement  was  also 
made  in  sanitary  conditions.  A  new  sewerage  system  and  disposal 
plant  is  now  under  construction  in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  which 
will  handle  raw  sewage  from  the  hotel,  permanent  camp,  store, 
automobile  camp,  and  ranger  station.  Further  sanitation  work  is 
necessaary  as  is  also  the  extension  of  the  various  public  camp  water 
systems.  Mosquito-control  work  was  undertaken  at  Old  Faithful 
and  at  Lake  Yellowstone. 

The  ranger  force  was  reorganized  with  excellent  results  in  game 
protection,  fire  prevention,  trail  building,  information  service,  traffic 
control,  predatory  animal  control,  fish  planting,  hay-ranch  opera- 
tions, and  in  other  activities.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  fish-planting  operations  were  undertaken  in  the  park  on 
a  scale  never  before  attempted.  Over  a  million  trout  fingerlings 
and  over  seven  million  fry  and  eyed  eggs  were  planted  in  park 
waters. 

Last  winter  was  very  severe  in  the  Yellowstone,  but  only  the 
antelope  herd  suffered  much  loss.  This  loss  has  been  largely  made 
up  by  birth  of  kids  this  summer.  The  buffalo  herd  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  legislation  is  needed  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
surplus  buffalo  in  order  to  keep  the  herd  within  the  winter  feeding 
capacity  of  the  hay  ranch.  The  elk  and  deer  herds  wintered  in  good 
condition.  Last  year  Wyoming  permitted  the  killing  of  50  moose. 
This  year  50  licenses  to  kill  moose  are  being  sold.  As  most  of  these 
moose  are  killed  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  the  slaughter  is  bring- 
ing the  moose  in  this  section  close  to  extermination.  The  Upper 
Yellowstone  contains  the  best  range  for  the  moose,  and  this  region 
should  be  put  in  the  park  and  all  killing  of  moose  prohibited.  More 
and  more  the  extension  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  southward  becomes 
urgent,  and  the  addition  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
enlargement  is  approved  by  Congress,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the 
law  that  no  roads  should  be  built  in  the  extension  area  without  the 
special  authority  of  Congress. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  park  was  celebrated 
on  July  14  on  the  very  spot  where  Cornelius  Hedges  first  announced 
the  national  park  idea.     The  ceremonv  was  held  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  National  Editorial  Association.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  of  the  Folsom-Cook  Expedition  of  1869,  and  two 
sons  of  Mr.  I  [edges. 

Yosemitt  National  Park,  Calif. — In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences of  present  road  travel  into  and  within  the  park,  travel 
this  year  passed  the  100,000  mark,  which  is  truly  indicative  of  a 
substantial  interest  and  love  for  the  park.  In  spite  of  large  sums 
expended  annually  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  roads  in  condition,  far 
from  satisfactory  results  are  obtained,  as  practically  all  the  roads 
were  built  in  the  early  days  for  horse  travel  without  consideration  of 
grade  or  safety,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  now  come  when, 
if  the  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  people  visiting 
Yosemite,  Congress  should  provide  ample  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  the  park  road  system. 

Although  the  utilities  in  the  park  are  facing  a  problem  similar  to 
that  of  the  Government  in  financing  themselves  sufficiently  rapidly 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demands  for  hotel,  camp,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  service,  this  year's  operations  were  .more  successful 
than  any  previous  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  far  greater  congestion 
during  the  heavy  travel  months  of  June  and  July  demands  were  more 
fully  met  than  ever  before. 

The  main  lines  of  the  sewer  system,  including  pumping  stations 
and  disposal  plant  completed  in  1921,  were  put  in  operation.  Fur- 
ther improvements  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  public  camp 
grounds  are  being  made  by  the  construction  of  comfort  stations 
equipped  with  modern  flushing  fixtures,  and  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions  will  be  relieved  in  three  public  camping  grounds  by  next 
season.  The  water  system  was  greatly  improved  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  supply  at  Illillouette  Creek,  a  short  distance  above 
the  present  Merced  River  intake,  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 
pure  supply  and  to  make  available  a  supply  that  can  be  drawn  upon 
throughout  the  year  irrespective  of  flood  conditions  in  the  present 
Merced  River  supply. 

A  Federal  fish  hatchery  is  urgently  needed  in  Yosemite  in  order 
that  fish  planting  may  be  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  for  fishing,  which  is  not  now  possible  under  the  present 
cooperative  arrangement  with  tne  California  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Educational  work  in  the  park  was  again  materially  extended  in 
scope.  The  park  museum  was  opened  this  year,  and  interest  in  this 
activity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  over  30,000  people  visited  the  museum  and 
studied  the  exhibits  exemplifying  the  zoology,  ethnology, botany ,  and 
history  of  the  region.    The  nature-guide  service  was  again  continued, 
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attendance  at  the  lectures,  campfire  talks,  and  field  trips  offered 
during  June,  July,  and  August  reaching  nearly  the  40,000  mark. 
Likewise  the  third  series  of  the  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lectures,  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California,  extension  divi- 
sion, was  highly  successful,  the  attendance  being  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  previous  years. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz. — While  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  suffered  under  the  handicap  of  small  appropriations  and 
administrative  difficulties,  due  to  an  almost  complete  change  of 
personnel,  it  nevertheless  enjoyed  its  greatest  year  as  a  tourist  re- 
sort, 84,700  visitors  having  visited  it  this  year.  Grand  Canyon's 
excellent  facilities  were  further  extended  and  bettered  and  a  new  re- 
sort, Phantom  Ranch,  near  the  mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  was  installed.  It  offers  many  induce- 
ments to  make  the  trip  down  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  and  the  Tonto 
Trail,  thence  across  the  river  on  the  suspension  bridge  built  last  year 
by  the  park  service,  and  is  a  natural  stopover  and  resting  place  for 
tourists  making  the  rim-to-rim  trip. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  canyon-trail  trips — few  realize 
what  opportunities  for  healthful  recreation  there  are  in  the  Grand 
Canyon — there  was  issued  prior  to  the  summer  season  a  pamphlet 
on  the  trails  of  the  park,  which  was  distributed  widely  and  which 
was  effective  in  inducing  visitors  to  spend  a  while  on  these  trails  and 
thus  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  gorge  and  its 
wonders  below  the  rim.  All  the  park  roads  must  be  rebuilt  with 
better  grades,  widened,  and,  wherever  possible,  surfaced.  As  it  is, 
the  park  roads  are  hardly  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  and  most  of  them 
are  open  only  part  of  the  year. 

While  access  to  the  north  rim  from  Utah  points  is  being  con- 
stantly improved  and  visitors  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  no 
funds  have  been  available  for  improvements  on  the  north  rim  nor  for 
extension  of  roads  to  several  of  the  remarkable  viewpoints  which  the 
north  rim  offers.  Both  rims  contain  magnificent  stands  of  forests. 
At  least  part  of  the  magnificent  Kaibab  Forest  on  the  north  rim, 
still  in  its  natural  state  with  great  herds  of  deer  abounding  in  it,, 
should  be  preserved  forever,  either  under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction 
or  b}r  adding  a  reasonable  area  to  the  national  park.  It  would  also 
be  highly  desirable  if  some  of  the  timber  which  borders  the  south 
boundary  line  could  be  similarly  protected. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. — Rocky  Mountain  Park 
continues  to  lead  all  other  parks  in  the  number  of  visitors  recorded, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  year  there  was  an  appreciable  falling  off 
from  the  high  record  of  last  year.  The  class  of  accommodations  de- 
manded by  the  traveling  public  has  changed  considerably  during 
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the  past  lew  years.  Two  j^ears  ago  hotel  accommodations  and  the 
more  expensive  class  of  cottages  were  in  great  demand.  This  year 
the  great  demand  was  for  camp  grounds  and  inexpensive  cottages. 
However,  the  hotels  within  the  park  limits,  five  operated  under 
Government  supervision,  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage,  and  the 
transportation  company  operating  under  Government  supervision 
also  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season.  The  circle  trip  from  Denver  to 
Denver  by  way  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  Grand  Lake  was  especially 
popular. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  in  the  park  was  better  than  during 
any  previous  season,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  unusual  dry  season. 
Work  of  widening  the  Fall  River  road  was  continued,  the  park  serv- 
ice and  the  Colorado  State  highway  department  cooperating  effec- 
tively in  this  work. 

The  need  for  camp  grounds  is  becoming  a  serious  problem.  The 
Glacier  Basin  camp  ground,  the  only  one  in  the  park,  was  overtaxed 
during  most  of  the  season,  and  because  of  crowded  conditions,  Glacier 
Creek,  the  source  of  water  supply,  became  subject  to  contamination. 
As  there  are  no  other  park  lands  suitable  for  camp  grounds  the  only 
apparent  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  for  the  town  of  Estes  Park 
or  for  the  Government  to  purchase  suitable  camp  grounds  near  the 
village. 

On  July  27  Lee  and  Shaw,  attorneys  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  ob- 
tained permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  department  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was  filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal 
district  court,  and  on  September  7  the  United  States  district  attorney 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit,  which  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

(  rater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg. — This  year  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  with  developments  in 
progress  that  insure  adequate  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  not  only  now  but  for  those  of  the  future.  A  group  of  busi- 
ness men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oregon  acquired  the  Crater 
Lake  utility,  and  a  new  franchise  was  granted  them.  The  Crater 
La  Ice  Lodge  was  further  improved  this  year  and  plans  were  drawn 
for  the  erection  of  an  80-room  addition.  At  the  present  time  the 
stonework  is  practically  finished,  and  the  structure  will  be  entirely 
completed  and  furnished  by  the  opening  of  the  1924  season.  A 
fleet  of  powerful  new  seven-passenger  touring  cars  was  placed  in 
operation  between  the  park  and  the  gateway  cities  of  Medford  and 
Klamath  Falls,  and  service  in  all  lines  of  activity  engaged  in  by  the 
public  utility  under  its  new  management  was  high  class  in  every 
respect. 
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The  main  approach  roads  to  the  park  are  being  steadily  improved, 
but  because  of  lack  of  funds  road  improvement  work  within  the 
park  has  been  at  a  standstill.  The  time  is  at  hand  where  permanent 
improvement  of  the  park  roads  by  surfacing  must  be  made.  Aside 
from  the  surface  of  the  roads  general  conditions  in  the  park  were 
excellent.  The  camp  grounds,  which  were  used  more  than  ever 
before  by  motorists,  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Travel 
increased  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last  year's  total  number  of 
visitors. 

,  Sentiment  in  Oregon  is  now  generally  favorable  to  the  Diamond 
Lake  extension,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  region  for  park  purposes 
is  being  impaired  by  the  granting  of  summer  home  sites  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  leasing  of  other  sites  for  small  business  enter- 
prises. It  is  hoped  that  early  action  on  the  extension  project  may 
be  taken  by  Congress. 

Mount  Rainier  National  ParJc,  Wash. — Travel  this  year  increased 
more  than  20  per  cent  over  last  year's  figures,  and  so  far  as  the 
public  utility  was  concerned  its  share  of  this  increased  patronage 
was  cared  for  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  Camp  grounds 
maintained  by  the  Government,  however,  were  inadequate.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  expand  camp- 
ing facilities,  and  community  centers  such  as  have  been  built  in 
Yellowstone  are  badly  needed  because  of  frequent  rains.  For  the 
first  time  nature  guide  service  was  conducted  in  the  park,  this  service 
being  much  appreciated  by  tourists. 

The  park  roads,  which  have  been  badly  worn  in  past  years  by  the 
heavy  automobile  traffic,  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome  with  the  available  meager  funds. 
The  poor  condition  of  the  roads  resulted  in  much  adverse  criticism, 
and  rightfully  so,  because  of  the  excellent  State  roads  leading  to  the 
park  boundaries. 

Under  appropriations  available  for  the  current  year  the  Carbon 
River  Road  is  being  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Carbon  Glacier. 
With  the  early  completion  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  town 
of  Fairfax  and  the  forest  boundary  the  northwest  section  of  the 
park  will  be  opened  up  to  travel.  The  widening  of  the  road  to 
Paradise  Valley  above  Nisqually  Glacier,  also  work  on  the  new 
road  above  Narada  Falls,  progressed  satisfactorily. 

Only  an  extremely  small  part  of  the  park  is  accessible  by  auto- 
mobile road,  and  now  that  the  Carbon  River  highway  is  practically 
completed  the  need  for  a  road  along  the  west  side  of  Mount  Rainier 
is  very  apparent.  This  road  will  be  costly  to  construct,  but  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  scenic  highways  of  the  world,  touching 
as  it  will  many  glaciers,  traversing  numerous  glacial  gorges,  deep 
and  rugged,  and  passing  through  vast  forests. 
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Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — Glacier  Park  enjoyed  heavier  pat- 
ronage than  ever  before,  but  received  some  adverse  criticism  on  ac- 
count  of  the  unsatisfactory  road  conditions.  This  year,  largely  due 
to  lack  of  gravel  on  a  dangerous  section  of  the  main  east  side  road, 
a  transportation  company  car  skidded  while  the  road  was  wet  and 
was  thrown  over  an  embankment,  causing  the  death  of  the  driver 
and  injuring  several  passengers.  This  was  the  only  fatal  accident 
in  any  national  park  that  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  road  con- 
ditions. Funds  should  be  provided  for  the  proper  construction  of 
this  important  Glacier  Park  highway  and  for  its  surfacing,  and 
larger  maintenance  funds  should  be  made  available. 

The  ranger  patrol  service  was  particularly  effective  this  year, 
and  while  a  number  of  forest  fires  were  started  by  the  many  electrical 
storms,  due  to  prompt  action  none  of  the  fires  caused  much  damage 
to  park  timber.  It  is  regretted  that  adverse  publicity  regarding  fires 
in  the  park  was  issued  in  connection  with  dangerous  fires  burning 
on  forest  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  for  undoubtedly  this  resulted 
in  discouraging  travel  to  the  park  early  in  August,  thus  disappoint- 
ing many  people  who  had  made  plans  for  park  tours. 

Under  continuing  appropriation,  about  7  additional  miles  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  are  under  construction  up  McDonald  Creek 
from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  to  which  point  the  highway  was 
finished  under  last  year's  appropriation.  At  present  there  is  no  east 
and  west  road  through  the  park,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ship  automo- 
biles from  one  side  to  the  other  by  train.  This  is  a  costly  proposi- 
tion and  discourages  motorists  from  visiting  the  park.  When  the 
Transmountain  Road  is  ready  for  travel,  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  motorists  who  visit  Glacier  Park.  The 
work  of  completion  should  be  continued  as  fast  as  possible.  Consid- 
erable  improvement  work  was  accomplished  on  the  North  Fork 
Road.  This  work  was  important  because  of  establishment  at  Bow- 
man Lake  of  the  Sky  land  Camp,  which  is  especially  for  boys.  The 
improvement  of  the  North  Fork  Road  also  made  possible  better 
access  to  ranger  stations  along  the  west  line  and  is  a  step  forward 
in  betterment  of  conditions  for  fighting  fires.  A  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  and  gravity  water-supply  system  is  under  construction 
which  will  furnish  power  and  light  for  the  headquarters  establish- 
ment and  supply  water  for  care  of  grounds  and  for  use  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  greatly  reducing  the  fire  hazard. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. — Despite  the  fact  that  the  total 
travel  record  was  slightly  under  that  of  last  year,  Sequoia  Park  en- 
tertained more  private  motorists  than  ever  before  who  enjoyed  the 
facilities  for  camping  out  under  the  giant  trees.  Extensions  were 
made  in  the  water-supply  systems  in  several  camp  grounds,  and  these 
camp  grounds  were  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
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Advancement  was  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Koad  to  Giant  For- 
est, 3J  miles  having  been  built  and  preliminary  work  extended  1 
mile  farther.  It  is  expected  that  by  July  1,  1923,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tie  on  to  the  old  Smith  grade  2J  miles  below  Giant  Forest  and 
permit  cars  to  use  that  avenue  of  approach  until  the  new  grade  to 
Buena  Vista  Point  can  be  constructed.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  Middle  Fork  Road  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  Giant  Forest 
at  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Opportunities  for  winter 
sports  under  the  big  trees  are  certain  to  attract  large  attendance. 

The  Tulare  Count}?'  Library  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant 
Forest,  with  a  selection  of  books  on  nature  subjects  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  visitors.  A  nature  guide  service  was  provided 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry.  On 
August  26  and  27  the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented 
"  Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees  "  under  the  General  Sherman  Tree.  Hun- 
dreds who  saw  this  pageant  of  the  Sequoias  were  impressed  by  its 
beauty  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  park. 

A  tract  of  160  acres,  owned  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
was  relinquished  to  the  Government  by  that  corporation  by  deed 
of  gift. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  and  accessibility,  the  park 
has  never  received  adequate  appropriations,  and  the  ever-increasing 
use  of  the  park  by  campers  urgently  demands  the  installation  of 
adequate  and  modern  sanitation  and  water  systems.  The  General's 
Highway,  connecting  General  Grant  Park  and  Sequoia  Park,  mak- 
ing possible  a  circle  tour  of  these  two  parks  from  valley  points,  is 
highly  desirable  and  is  the  next  road  project  which  should  be  under- 
taken. 

The  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Park  extension  has  not  yet  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  The  greater  park,  when  rounded  out  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  950  square  miles  of  magnificent  mountain  and 
canyon  scenery,  will  equal  any  national  park  in  beauty  and  will  pro- 
vide a  playground  area  unmatched  in  opportunities  for  healthful 
recreation,  nature  study,  mountain  climbing,  and  other  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo. — For  the  first  time  since  its  crea- 
tion park  officials  remained  in  Mesa  Verde  at  headquarters  through- 
out the  year.  The  new  superintendent's  home,  begun  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  travel  season,  was  put  under  roof  before  snow  fell 
and  was  completed  for  habitation  during  the  winter.  It  follows  the 
style  of  building  of  the  early  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  and,  with  fur- 
niture following  the  old  style  and  method  of  construction  introduced 
by  the  early  Franciscan  Fathers,  it  fits  into  the  park  atmosphere  and 
proved  so  attractive  to  visitors  that  special  hours  for  inspection  were 
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arranged,  as  otherwise  the  superintendent  would  have  been  forced  to 
give  up  living  in  the  house.  A  complete  and  interesting  plan  for 
further  development  of  an  administrative  group  was  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  later  approved  by  the  landscape  engineering  de- 
partment after  studies  on  the  ground.  This  group  includes  a  new 
checking  and  administration  building  and  a  new  museum,  the  latter 
now  in  part  under  construction.  The  administrative  and  checking 
station  is  also  under  construction  and  will  be  finished  during  the 
winter.  The  furnishings  will  be  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  super- 
intendent's home. 

Archaeological  work  was  continued  over  a  period  of  three  months 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  included  excavation  and 
repair  of  several  ruins,  whch  have  added  new  interest  to  the  park. 
Doctor  Fewkes  during  his  stay  gave  evening  campfire  talks  on  the  his- 
tory and  dwellers  of  the  Mesa,  which  were  attended  nightly  by  nearly 
every  visitor  in  the  park. 

Probably  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  park  highways  since 
first  constructed  is  the  reconstruction  this  year  of  the  old  abandoned 
Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road,  which  eliminates  5-J  miles  of  uninterest- 
ing road  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse  grade.  All  the 
roads  to  the  ruins  were  practically  rebuilt,  dangerous  curves  rectified, 
culverts  installed,  and  widened  and  graded  for  two-way  traffic.  Never 
before  have  the  park  roads  been  in  such  excellent  shape.  Three  new 
trails  were  built  and  all  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  put 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. — To  afford  further  pro- 
tection to  important  breeding  grounds  of  the  mountain  sheep  and 
caribou.  Mount  McKinley  Park  was,  on  January  30,  1922,  extended 
by  act  of  Congress  eastward  to  the  149th  meridian,  thereby  adding 
about  445  square  miles,  making  the  entire  park  area  2,645  square 
miles,  the  second  largest  national  park.  Protection  of  the  large  bands 
of  caribou  and  other  animals  native  to  the  region  has  been  one  of  the 
important  accomplishments  of  the  superintendent,  largely  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Alaska  people.  Very  little  poaching 
now  goes  on  within  the  park,  and  market  hunting  along  the  park 
boundaries  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  General  Land 
( )ffice  again  had  a  survey  party  in  the  field  marking  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

The  main  park  entrance  is  at  McKinley  Park  Station  on  the 
Alaska  Government  Railroad.  Here  the  superintendent's  official 
quarters  have  been  established  and  a  base  camp  constructed.  At 
this  point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile  wide,  extending  from  the  railroad 
into  the  park,  has  been  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  entrance 
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and  administrative  purposes.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  co- 
operating in  working  out  road  and  trail  projects,  brushing  out  and 
marking  the  confusing  points  along  the  present  main  trail.  Small 
tents  with  stoves  were  located  at  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter  pur- 
poses for  persons  going  back  and  forth  across  the  park  from  the 
|  railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district.  Through  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  was  this  summer 
the  first  visitor  to  make  a  purely  park  trip,  $1,000  is  now  available 
for  use  by  the  superintendent  in  blazing  and  constructing  trails. 

Many  inquiries  were  received  about  the  park,  indicating  a  great 
interest  in  it,  but  it  was  necessary  to  advise  all  inquirers  that  as 
yet  there  are  no  tourist  accommodations  in  the  park.  A  number 
of  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring  to  install 
such  accommodations,  and  these  are  now  being  investigated  with  a 
view  to  having  some  installed  for  next  year's  visitors. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me. — With  the  greatest  travel  yet  re- 
corded there  has  come  increasing  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the 
Nation  of  the  lands  on  the  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  comprising 
the  Lafayette  National  Park.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  group  camps  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club.  This  group  or  community  camping  is  cer- 
tain to  grow  to  large  proportions  in  the  park  because  of  its  accessi- 
bility by  sea  as  well  as  land  to  our  crowded  eastern  cities.  There 
also  was  a  far  greater  demand  for  camping  sites  by  visiting  motor- 
ists, and  definite  camping  grounds  with  proper  sanitation  and  water 
supply  must  soon  be  provided.  Through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr,  the  donation  of  valuable  tracts 
of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park  was  received. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaii. — Under  an  initial'  appropriation 
of  $10,000  granted  by  Congress  last  year  the  National  Park  Service  as- 
sumed active  jurisdiction  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  installing  a 
superintendent  and  administrative  force.  Under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  27,  1920,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  acquired  the 
more  important  private  holdings  in  the  Kilauea  section  and  all  of 
the  private  holdings  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section  of  the  park.  These 
holdings,  together  with  the  territorial  land  in  the  Kilauea  section, 
were  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  three  deeds,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  on  September  27,  1922.  The  area  of  land 
acquired  by  these  conveyances  comprises  28,745  acres  in  the  Kilauea 
section  and  17,920  acres  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  The  organic  act 
creating  the  park  provided  for  a  third  tract  of  land  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  sufficient  in  width  for  a  road  to  connect  the  Kilauea  and 
the  Mauna  Loa  sections.  A  location  survey  for  this  road  has  not 
been  made,  and  until  this  is  done  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure 
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the  right  of  way.  The  Haleakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  con- 
tains approximately  21,150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  territorial 
land  and  the  balance  is  held  in  private  ownership.  Acquisition  of 
this  private  land  is  the  next  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  park.  The  Kau  Desert  lands,  comprising  43,400  acres  contigu- 
ous to  the  Kilauea  section,  were  added  to  the  park  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  1,  1922.  It  rounds  out  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  volcanic  phenomena. 

In  May,  1921,  the  lake  of  living  lava  in  the  Kilauea  crater  drained 
away  through  subterranean  vents,  leaving  a  rumbling,  smoking 
chasm  1,000  feet  deep  and  nearly  2,000  feet  across.  About  the  middle 
of  July  of  this  year  manifestations  began  which  presage  a  return  of 
the  Lake  of  Fire,  the  lava  beginning  to  again  cascade  from  open- 
ings in  the  pit  wTalls,  forming  a  new  pool  which  has  risen  until  the 
lava  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  depth.  It  is  expected  before  long 
the  lake  will  have  assumed  its  normal  condition. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  Calif. — The  popularity  of  this  little 
park,  containing  only  4  square  miles,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
over  50,000  visitors  were  recorded  this  year,  resulting,  however,  in 
serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  lack  of 
appropriations,  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  up  camp  grounds 
throughout  the  park  so  that  campers  could  be  spread  out  instead  of 
being  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where,  at  least,  some 
measure  of  sanitation  and  water  is  found.  This  overcrowding  re- 
sults in  destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers, 
and  injury  to  the  wonderful  big  trees  which  the  park  was  created  to 
preserve.  Larger  appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
particularly  for  an  adequate  water  supply  and  sewer  system,  are 
urgently  needed  to  supply  service  to  the  public  here. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark, — Under  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  Treasury  Department,  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  was  designated  as 
superintendent,  and  in  view  of  other  Public  Health  Service  activities 
in  the  park  this  is  an  admirable  arrangement.  The  new  Govern- 
ment free  bathhouse  was  placed  in  operation,  and  the  free  clinic, 
conducted  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
was  also  put  in  operation.  A  class  of  instruction  was  organized  for 
physicians,  which  is  open  to  all  graduate  physicians  without  charge. 

Three  new  bathhouses  were  completed  during  the  year  and  a  fourth 
will  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  completing  the  "Magnolia  Promen- 
ade," which  is  made  up  of  a  magnificent  group  of  buildings  prob- 
acy unsurpassed  in  their  kind.  The  Government  administration 
building  should  now  be  remodeled  to  conform  its  appearance  with 
the  other  buildings. 
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By  legislative  direction  all  revenues  derived  from  the  park  are 
required  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  after  July  1,  1922.  Esti- 
mates are  required  to  be  submitted  annually  thereafter  for  the 
amounts  required  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  the  park. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak. — This  park  continued  its  popu- 
larity as  one  of  the  finest  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas  by  attract- 
ing visitors,  the  number  of  which  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records. 
The  public  camp  grounds  in  the  park  were  taxed  to  capacity  prac- 
tically all  of  the  season.  The  main  park  road  is  in  poor  condition 
and  funds  are  needed  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  approach  roads. 
Because  of  the  increased  camping  in  the  park  the  present  water 
system  must  be  doubled  in  capacity. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla. — The  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adjoins 
Piatt  Park,  donated  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  for  park  improve- 
ments, consisting  of  two  community  buildings  for  use  of  campers, 
with  sewer  lines  leading  to  each  camp  ground,  water  systems  in- 
stalled, and  electric  lights  put  in  so  that  the  camps  could  be  lighted 
at  night.  Three  new  comfort  stations  were  built  and  another  re- 
paired. 

The  park  is  a  focal  point  for  motor  travel  from  all  the  southern 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  its  health-giving  waters 
draws  an  extremely  large  visiting  list.  It  is  estimated  that  70,000 
persons  visited  the  park  this  year. 

,  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. — For  the  first  time  a 
mounted  ranger  was  employed  for  several  months  to  study  park 
travel  and  to  make  observations  of  the  administrative  and  patrol 
requirements.  On  April  29  last,  Congress  removed  the  inhibition 
against  an  appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  the  park, 
which  will  now  enable  the  development  of  the  area  to  proceed  if 
larger  appropriations  are  granted.  Northern  California  wants  the 
park  developed  and  opened  up  to  travel,  being  particularly  active  by 
suggestion  and  otherwise  through  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah. — Zion  Park  has  also  grown  definitely 
in  popularity,  having  enjoyed  greatly  increased  travel.  Because  of 
flood  conditions  of  the  river  through  the  canyon  heavy  maintenance 
costs  are  necessary  in  keeping  the  park  road  open  to  travel.  The 
park's  16  miles  of  trails  were  maintained  in  better  condition  this 
year  than  ever  before  and  were  more  extensively  used.  A  small 
administration  building,  particularly  harmonious  in  design,  was 
erected  inside  the  park  boundary  and  provides  a  superintendent's 
office,  a  checking  and  registering  office,  and  rest  room  for  tourists. 
The  principal  need  of  Zion  Park  is  for  road  development  connecting 
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it  with  the  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bryce  Canyon  areas  ane 
with  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona 
To  this  end  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  was  formed  as  the  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
last  December  by  Governor  Mabey. 

National  monuments  under  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice,— There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$12,500  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  upkeep  and  protection  of  these 
areas.  One  of  the  most  important  things  accomplished  with  the 
monument  funds  was  the  purchase  and  installation  of  indestructible 
steel  signs  for  warning,  guiding,  and  boundary  marking  purposes. 
The  monument  funds  also  provide  for  salary  of  custodians,  occa- 
sional repair  work,  ranger  force,  and  the  like.  Resident  custodians 
have  been  appointed  in  12  of  the  national  monuments  to  represent 
the  National  Park  Service  and  to  assist  the  visiting  public  in  thor- 
oughly enjoying  them  by  giving  information  and  other  service.  The 
monuments  are  becoming  better  known  and  are  more  appreciated  by 
the  touring  public.  Over  90,000  visitors  were  recorded  in  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  and  over  30,000  visitors  were 
recorded  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  in  Arizona. 
On  page  153  there  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  national  monuments. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

ALASKA. 

The  report  of  the  governor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  shows  that  the  Territory,  under  natural  and  imposed  handi- 
caps, made  progress.  Officially,  a  degree  of  coordination  was  at- 
tained and,  materially,  the  gradual  return  to  more  normal  economic 
conditions  gave  impetus  to  industry  and  commerce.  Exports  and 
imports  in  steadily  increasing  volume  emphasized  returning  pros- 
perity. The  Territory,  the  governor  states,  received  more  generous 
general  attention  than  ever  before,  and  this  might  have  been  utilized 
to  produce  a  tide  of  immigration,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  en- 
courage an  influx.  Would-be  settlers  and  home  seekers,  making  in- 
quiries from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  eager  to  have  a  part  in 
prospective  pioneering,  could  not  in  prudence  or  wisdom  be  advised 
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to  come.  Alaska  needed  and  wanted  them,  but  difficulties  were  many 
and  constructive  development  was  under  way  only  in  the  completion 
and  operation  of  the  railroad.  Not  until  mining  is  inaugurated  on 
a  large  scale  and  industries  started  will  homesteads  find  occupants 
and  markets,  and  population  increase,  and  opportunities  offer  in  all 
directions.    He  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

A  vesting  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Alaska,  excepting  the 
fisheries,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  best  equipped 
to  handle  Territorial  problems  and  the  substitution  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  centralized  system  of  administration  for  the  present  bu- 
reaucratic system  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  building  of  branch  lines  and  spurs  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  bring  it  into  fuller  usefulness  in  meeting  industrial  needs. 

More  liberal  appropriations,  $1,500,000  annually  for  10  years, 
for  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior. 

A  diversion  of  sufficient  Forest  Service  or  bureau  of  roads  funds 
to  build  a  tourist  road  into  Mount  McKinley  Park  and  one  into 
Mount  Katmai  Park  (Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes)  ;  or,  other- 
wise, special  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 

The  vesting  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  complete  authority 
over  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fisheries  adequately 
equipped  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  catch  and  number  of  traps,  curtailing  fishing  areas 
and  closing  streams,  and  reducing  cannery  waste  in  the  public  good. 

Improved  facilities  for  tourist  travel,  by  putting  two  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Alaska  service,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  existing  steamship  companies  or  the  board,  making  regular 
trips  in  the  summer  season  through  the  Inside  Passage  and  west- 
ward to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  thus  per- 
mitting tourists  to  see  Alaska. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000,  in  addition  to  the  fund  of  $150,000 
now  available,  for  an  administrative  building  or  capitol,  and  provi- 
sion for  the  safe  housing  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  now  exposed  to  loss  by  fire. 

The  consolidation  of  all  law-enforcing  agencies  in  Alaska  under  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

A  game  law  that  will  bring  authority  and  supervision  over  wild 
life  closer  home  and  thus  insure  better  conservation. 

Liberal  mining  and  land  laws,  framed  to  meet  distinctive  and  di- 
vergent conditions  in  the  Territory,  and  regulations  under  such  laws 
that  will  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  settlement. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  operative  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  with  priority  rights  to  lands  freely  granted  to  Alaska  sol- 
diers of  the  World  War  and  their  dependents. 
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(  out  inued  extension  of  the  mail  service  as  roads  and  trails  are  ouilt 
and  new  water  routes  as  required. 

Allotment  of  a  lair  percentage,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  net  rev- 
enues  derived  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  in  Alaskan  waters, 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — As  the  first  and  most  important  undertak- 
ing in  opening  the  Territory,  the  Government  railroad  is  justifying 
itself;  it  is  already  of  incalculable  benefit  in  lowering  freight  rates, 
reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  solving  transportation  problems. 
Only  the  completion  of  the  huge  700-foot,  single-span  steel  bridge 
over  the  Tanana  River  at  Nenana  and  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  line,  Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge,  remain  to  be  done,  and  this  work  will  be  carried  forward  with- 
out interference  with  through  or  local  service.  Trains  are  run  unin- 
terruptedly, with  transfer  at  Nenana,  and  no  greater  difficulties  were 
encountered  during  the  winter  than  are  commonly  met  and  overcome 
by  overland  trains  in  the  States.  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
have  shown  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase,  and  revenues  will  now 
swell  rapidly  with  the  railroad  in  fuller  operation.  For  the  calendar 
year  of  1922  the  showing  will  be  decidedly  more  substantial  and 
promising  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  a  continuous  through  serv- 
ice being  inaugurated  in  July.  The  large  bridge  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  the  wise  foresight  of  Congress  in  author- 
izing preliminary  work  before  the  appropriation  for  the  structure 
was  actually  available. 

Roads  and  trails. — To  all  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
Territory  and  grasp  its  magnitude  the  building  of  truck  roads  and 
trails  is  recognized  as  an  overshadowing  need.  As  hitherto  officially 
stated,  "  Roads  and  roads,  and  still  more  roads,  all  through  the  Terri- 
tory, must  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Alaska's 
development,"  Excellent  headway  has  been  made  and  work  has  been 
continuous  for  some  years.  Both  the  Alaska  road  commission  and  the 
bureau  of  roads  have  earned  public  commendation  by  service  ren- 
dered. The  one  builds  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  and  away  from 
the  coasts  and  the  other  only  within  forest  reservations  along  the 
coasts.  A  consolidation  of  these  road-building  agencies,  now  oper- 
ating under  two  departments  of  the  Government,  would  eliminate 
needless  double  overhead  costs  and  make  for  increased  efficiency. 

The  highway  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  originally 
called  the  Richardson  trail,  starting  from  the  coast  and  penetrating 
the  very  heart  of  the  interior,  a  mileage  of  372,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Alaska  road  commission's  program.  It  is  traversed  by  auto- 
mobiles in  summer  and  dog  teams  in  winter,  and  although  its  use 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  its  permanent 
value  and  the  wisdom  of  its  upkeep  can  not  be  doubted.     Population 
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will  demonstrate  its  utility  and  the  far-sightedness  of  its  builders. 
In  the  forest  reservations  on  the  coasts — 20,000,000  acres,  embracing 
many  sections  of  unforested  lands — where  the  bureau  of  roads  oper- 
ates, the  problems  of  transportation,  obviously,  are  in  great  measure 
those  of  water.  Therefore  that  organization  is  unable  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  development  of  the  Territory,  though  abun- 
dantly provided  with  funds.  Its  projects,  in  the  main,  are  essen- 
tially local ;  it  can  not  spend  money  outside  the  forest  reserves.  Its 
achievement  of  most  marked  utility  to  date,  perhaps,  is  a  well-built 
roadway  from  Hyder  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal  to  the  rich  min- 
ing properties  adjacent  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary  on  the 
Alaskan  side,  where  large  industrial  activities  are  impending.  A 
portion  of  the  bureau  of  roads  funds  could  be  diverted  from  uses  in 
the  reserves  to  the  building  of  a  road  into  Mount  McKinley  Park 
with  enduring  benefit,  and  such  authorization  by  Congress  would 
clearly  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  Likewise  this  is  true  of  Mount  Katmai 
Park,  the  "  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,"  which  has  no  roads  or 
trails;  both  parks,  with  their  natural  wonders,  if  made  accessible, 
would  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

River  transportation  problem. — Steamer  service  on  the  Yukon, 
below  Dawson,  has  been  so  greatly  curtailed  since  the  completion  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  as  to  cause  serious  hardship  to  communities 
along  the  great  river.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  freight 
and  passenger  facilities  be  provided  during  the  navigable  season; 
otherwise  vast  sections  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  abandonment  of  the  Yukon  as  a 
means  of  transportation  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  natural  route 
and  feeder  to  the  railroad. 

Utilization  of  the  forests. — Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, to  which  Alaska  offers  a  most  inviting  field,  are  forthcoming. 
Companies  are  formed  and  being  formed.  Adverse  economic  con- 
ditions and  difficulties  of  capitalization  have  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  projects,  but  Alaska  is  destined  to  supply  in  large  meas- 
ure the  pulp  and  print  paper  needs  of  America.  The  vast  forests 
of  Alaska  are  on  the  coasts,  where  the  annual  precipitation  is  ab- 
normal, and  they  are  thus  virtually  unendangered  by  fire. 

Waste  in  the  fisheries. — Conservation  of  the  fisheries  is  urgent  and 
can  take  practical  form  and  be  best  brought  about  through  regu- 
lation of  the  yearly  catch  and  closer  supervision  of  the  packing  and 
canning  industry.  The  welfare  of  the  natives  and  of  native  fisher- 
men should  simultaneously  be  protected.  Overfishing  during  the  war, 
under  the  spur  of  seeming  necessity,  demoralized  the  trade  and  ap- 
parently depleted  the  waters.  An  unexpected  and,  in  some  waters, 
abnormal  run  during  the  season  just  closed  found  the  canneries 
16816—22 8 
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without  immediate  facilities  for  canning  and  packing.  Attention  is 
constantly  given  by  the  authorities  and  Congress  to  collateral  ques- 
tions touching  seines  and  traps  to  the  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
Larger  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  situation  affecting  not 
only  Alaska  but  the  country  at  large. 

Minerals,  coal,  and  oil. — While  no  new  mineral  discoveries  of  im- 
portance were  recorded  during  the  fiscal  year,  impetus  was  given  to 
inming  enterprises  by  improved  economic  conditions  and  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  working  season  of  1922  was  marked 
at  its  opening  by  enlarged  activities,  and  the  output  of  ore  for  smelt- 
ing increased  notably.  Placer  mining  was  successfully  pursued  in 
the  Fairbanks  region  and  elsewhere,  and  preliminary  plans  were 
effected  for  the  resumption  of  dredging  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  with  Nome  as  a  base.  On  the  islands 
and  mainland  of  southeastern  Alaska  promising  projects  made  head- 
way. Established  enterprises  operated  profitably,  producing  ore  to 
the  value  of  millions,  and  newer  lode  properties  underwent  success- 
ful development.  Mines  at  Willow  Creek,  above  Anchorage,  within 
reach  of  the  railroad,  and  at  the  boundary  line,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hyder,  a  growing  camp  on  the  Portland  Canal,  received  especial 
attention  and  gave  gratifying  promise.  Rich  claims  are  dormant  in 
various  sections  because  of  transportation  and  moneyed  needs.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  yield  of  gold  for  years,  the  domain  save  in 
spots  has  been  prospected  only  in  a  desultory  way,  and  its  deposit 
of  precious  metals  is  yet  untold;  but  capital  is  required  to  reveal 
and  demonstrate  this  unquestioned  mineral  richness  and  turn  it  to 
account. 

Prospective  oil  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Bay  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  preparations  for  drilling  by  big  organizations 
riveted  popular  attention  upon  that  region.  Countless  claims  were 
staked  and  filed  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  season  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  important  activities  supported  by  ample  capital  were 
under  way  and  the  utmost  confidence  was  felt  in  the  prospects. 
Seepages  in  the  Matanuska  district  in  proximity  to  the  railroad, 
giving  abundant  signs  of  oil  deposits,  also  command  notice.  Mean- 
while, the  Katalla  field,  on  Controller  Bay,  continued  to  yield  high- 
grade  oil  of  paraffin  base  in  limited  quantities  from  13  wells. 

Alaska  coal,  long  locked  up,  is  coming  into  large  local  use  by 
communities  to  the  westward  and  in  the  interior  reached  by  the 
roalroad,  and  production  is  steadily  increasing  as  obstacles  are  over- 
come. Several  companies  are  operating  Matanuska  mines  profitably, 
and  the  ensuing  year  should  see  all  along  the  coast  Alaska  coal  sup- 
planting  the  product  now  and  hitherto  imported  from  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  States.     For  half  a  century  unavailable,  it  is  being 
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made  available  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  Government  is  wisely  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  b}^  building  roads  and  spurs  to  going 
mines  and  buying  coal  for  the  railroad  from  one  of  these.  The 
so-called  lignite — actually  a  low-grade  bituminous — under  produc- 
tion in  the  Nenana  or  Healy  fields  in  the  interior,  is  now  extensively 
used  most  helpfully,  and  these  coal  beds,  easily  accessible,  are  wide 
and  appear  inexhaustible.  The  production  of  coal,  coincident  with 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  a  resultant  part  of  that  great 
project,  means  much  materially  to  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Agriculture. — Farming  in  the  interior  continued  to  advance,  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  Tanana,  Matanuska,  and  Susitna 
Valleys  is  annually  showing  an  increase.  Almost  everything  is 
grown  excepting  corn,  cotton,  beans,  melons,  and  fruits;  wheat  of 
finest  grade  has  averaged  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Berries 
grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  Small  homesteaders  near  markets 
thrive,  and  industrial  population  will  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment throughout  the  interior.  Millions  of  acres  inland  are  natu- 
rally adapted  to  grazing  and  dairying  and  the  prospects  in  this 
direction  are  bright. 

Native  agricultural  products,  as  the  Territory  settles  up,  will 
supply  the  needs  of  a  large  population,  and  it  is  within  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  course  of  years,  Alaskan  meat  and  dairying  prod- 
ucts will  figure  largely  in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world.  A  potent 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  at  Fairbanks — the  first  institution  of  higher  and 
technical  learning  in  the  entire  northland.  It  starts  with  a  small 
enrollment,  but  under  bright  auspices. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — The  work  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has  progressed  satisfactorily  without  change  of 
plans  in  any  particular.  At  the  Sitka  station  the  cross-breeding  of 
strawberries  has  been  continued  and  extended.  The  strawberry  crop 
was  small  this  year,  due  to  a  late  cold  spring  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  deer  from  the  surrounding  woods  invade  the  station  grounds  and 
browse  off  the  leaves  and  blossom  buds  from  the  young  plants  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  cross-breeding  of  potatoes  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  some  170  new  seedling  plants  are  grown  this  year; 
upward  of  200  varieties  are  now  under  test.  The  test  orchard 
bloomed  profusely,  but  it  has  set  comparatively  few  apples.  The 
Yellow  Transparent  and  the  Lowland  Easpberry  are  the  two  most 
promising  apples  for  this  region.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds,  par- 
ticularly currants  and  gooseberries,  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

At  the  Matanuska  station  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily ;  there 
are  65  acres  under  culture,  most  of  the  land  being  devoted  to  grain 
crops  of  early  varieties.     The  main  buildings  at  the  station  and  a 
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rsilo  and  the  root  cellar  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  barn  is  being 
^erected.  The  work  of  clearing  more  land  is  in  progress.  The  live 
stock  at  the  station  is  doing  well.  The  milking  Shorthorns,  which 
were  introduced  at  that  station  two  years  ago,  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  the  climate.  There  is  a  flock  of  15  ewes  of  sheep,  headed  by  a  pure- 
bred  ( Jotswold  ram,  and  that  flock  was  increased  by  16  lambs  the  past 
spring. 

The  work  that  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Rampart  experiment 
station  in  the  cross-breeding  of  grains  has  been  transferred  to  Fair- 
banks experiment  station.  There  are  100  acres  under  culture,  and 
more  land  is  to  be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  avail- 
able. The  work  at  this  station  has  been  reduced  to  the  growing  of 
hardy  alfalfa  and  hardy  vetches  and  some  increase  plats  of  varieties 
of  grain  originated  there  by  cross-fertilization.  The  hardy  alfalfa 
lias  been  a  conspicuous  success. 

At  Kodiak  station  the  work  has  progressed  and  the  reservation  of: 
the  station  has  been  extended  by  a  half -section  of  land,  which  was  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  the  past  spring.  There  are  now  at  the 
station  a  few  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and  a  bull,  a  few  pure-bred 
Galloway  cows  and  a  bull,  and  about  15  head  of  cross-bred  cattle 
obtained  by  crossing  these  breeds.  The  idea  is  to  develop  a  cow  that 
shall  be  as  hardy  as  the.  Galloway  and  as  well  adapted  to  that  section 
of  the  country  and  still  give  a  fair  mess  of  milk.  This  experiment 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Selections  have  to  be  made  and  judg-  J 
ment  exercised  in  the  crossing  of  these  animals,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  established  an  Alaskan 
dairy  cow  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  southwestern  Alaska. 

Tourist  facilities  inadequate. — The  tourist  season  of  1922  was  espe- 
cially significant  and  would  have  been  more  successful  but  for  in- 
adequate steamship  accommodations.  Combined,  the  American  and 
Canadian  liners  carried  5,537  tourists,  an  increase  of  2,095  over  the 
number  in  1921.  The  bulk  of  these  traveled  on  the  foreign  vessels, 
the  Princesses,  sailing  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway  and  operating 
in  connection  with  the  White  Pass  Railroad  to  Lake  Atlin  and  the 
Yukon.  Reservations  were  exhausted  on  all  the  steamers  early  in 
the  season  until  its  close,  and  Alaskans  frequently  experienced  diffi- 
culties and  delays  in  securing  accommodations. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  governor  says,  undoubt- 
edly could  find  profitable  use  for  two  tourist  steamers  in  Alaskan 
waters  three  months  in  the  year  and  should  not  only  cover  the  inside 
passage,  but  proceed  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Resurrection  Bay 
and  Cooks  Inlet,  giving  tourists  opportunity  to  go  over  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  Fairbanks  and  return.  Once  tourist  travel  to  Alaska 
is  systematically  sought  and  properly  cared  for,  Mount  McKinley 
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Park  will  become  a  popular  resort,  and  hotels  along  the  coast  will 
speedily  be  provided.  The  steamships  in  the  handling  of  regular 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  during  the  season  rendered  a  generally 
satisfactory  service,  with  a  minimum  of  complaints.  Freight  rates 
have  been  cut  in  some  instances — notably  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  one  pulp  mill  in  Alaska  to  resume  operation — and  further 
gradual  reductions  will  be  effected  under  revised  rate  classifications 
in  conjunction  with  the  railroad. 

Administration  building  needed. — Alaska  needs  and  long  has 
needed  an  executive  or  administrative  building — a  capitol — wherein 
its  manifold  agencies  should  be  brought  together  and  given  coher- 
ence and  coordination.  To-day  they  are  scattered  in  rented  quarters, 
pursuing  official  routine  in  their  several  ways,  with  scant  unity  of 
purpose  and  aim.  An  inadequate  appropriation  of  $155,000  is  avail- 
able for  a  capitol  building.  To  this  Congress  should  add  $300,000,. 
which  would  provide  necessary  official  quarters  and  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  .biennial  sessions  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 
Equally  urgent  is  the  safe  housing  of  the  valuable  collection  in  the 
Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  which  is  constantly  exposed 
to  loss  by  fire.  Its  destruction  would  be  irreparable,  as  the  historical 
relics,  including  rare  books  and  Indian  and  Esquimaux  curios,  could 
never  be  replaced. 

Population  tide  turning. — Alaska's  permanent  population  prob- 
ably approximates  60,000.  At  the  height  of  the  fishing  season  yearly 
it  increases  6,000  to  10,000  and  is  further  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  transient  labor  engaged  on  the  railroad  and  in  various  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  Territory  lost  10,000  in  population  between 
1910  and  1920,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  increase  in  1921,  but  the 
tide  is  turning  and  1922  should  show  an  appreciable,  if  not  large, 
growth,  To  the  westward,  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Alaska 
Eailroad,  where  coal  development  is  under  way,  and  in  the  prospec- 
tive oil  fields  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  signs  of  increase  are 
most  marked.  The  census  of  1920  gave  the  total  population  as 
55,036,  of  which  27,885  were  whites  and  27,153  natives — Indians 
and  Esquimaux.  The  white  population  credited  to  the  four  judicial 
divisions  was  as  follows:  First  (southeastern),  11,700;  second  (far 
northern),  1,713;  third  (western  or  central  coast),  8,601;  and  fourth 
(the  interior),  5,869. 

Game. — Animals  and  birds  abound  in  Alaska.  Fur  farming  is 
extending.  Reports  received  from  wardens  agree,  in  the  main,  that 
game,  large  and  small,  is  plentiful — in  some  districts  increasing 
and  nowhere  being  ruthlessly  depleted.  Nevertheless,  conservation  is 
required,  and  this  can  rationally  be  secured  by  bringing  authority 
and  supervision  closer  home  to  Alaska.    Wild  life  can  not  be  con- 
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served  from  Washington,  nor  will  the  situation  be  safeguarded  or 
improved  in  the  least  by  the  creation  of  another  bureau  or  com- 
mission, however  constituted  or  lofty  its  aims. 

Postal  Service. — Mail  facilities  have  been  appreciably  improved 
during  the  year  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  shown  a  uniform 
spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  Alaska.  The  installation  of  a  bi- 
monthly service  from  Seward  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  by  means  of  subsidy  to  a  steel  steamer,  to  which  the 
Territory  contributed  liberally,  proved  a  boon  to  the  people  of  those 
remote  regions  and  gave  stimulus  to  life  and  industry.  Better  serv- 
ice was  also  provided  in  the  interior  and  further  improvement  is 
under  way.  Few  localities  are  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  The  new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  prompt  transportation  of  mails  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  Territory.  Postal  progress  in  Alaska  is  marked  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Alaskan  fisheries. — The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a 
further  decline  in  the  year  1921  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  result  in  large  part  of  the  decreased  pack  of  canned  salmon  in 
the  southeastern  and  central  districts.  The  work  of  the  bureau  for 
the  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  and  enforcement  of  the  fishery 
laws  and  regulations  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  A  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  were 
instituted,  convictions  being  secured  in  most  cases.  A  special  in- 
vestigation was  inaugurated  at  Karluk  in  connection  with  the  count- 
ing of  salmon  ascending  to  the  spavining  grounds,  which  will  be 
continued  over  a  series  of  years  to  secure  statistics  and  other  data 
as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  between  escape- 
ment and  runs  of  salmon.  An  expedition  was  again  sent  into  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  which  did  excellent  work  in  the  destruction  of 
predatory  fishes,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  patrol  of  the  fishing 
grounds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  As  a 
result  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1921  further  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  commercial  fishing  for  salmon.  Such  operations  are 
now  prohibited  in  all  streams  in  Alaska  and  in  the  zone  extending 
500  yards  off  their  mouths,  exceptions  being  made  only  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Ugashik  and  Karluk  Rivers.  In  the  fiscal  year  1922  two  fish- 
cultural  stations  were  operated  by  the  Government  and  two  by 
private  interests.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  were  released  from 
the  privately  owned  hatcheries  36.277,000  red  salmon  fry,  for  which, 
at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  1,000  fry,  the  owners  were  entitled 
to  a  rebate  of  $14,515.20  in  Federal  license  taxes  on  canned  product. 

In  the  season  of  1920-21  the  total  number  of  young  red  or 
sockeye  salmon  liberated  was  88,121,000,  of  which  number  51,833,000 
were   released   from   the   Government  hatcheries   on   Afognak   and 
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McDonald  Lakes,  the  hatchery  at  the  latter  place  having  been 
closed  during  the  egg-collecting  season  of  1920  for  reconstruction 
and  reopened  for  the  hatching  of  eggs  transferred  from  Afognak. 
In  the  calendar  year  1921  the  take  of  red  or  sockeye  salmon  eggs 
at  Afognak  and  McDonald  Lakes  was  104,835,000,  and  by  the  two 
privately  owned  hatcheries  was  23,365,000.  In  addition,  345,000 
humpback  salmon  fry  were  liberated  by  one  of  the  private  hatcheries 
in  1921  and  900,000  humpback  eggs  were  taken.  These  records  do 
not  include  the  work  of  the  hatchery  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Fish  Commission  at  Juneau. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in 
1921  was  15,070.  Of  these  8,233  were  classed  as  whites,  2,793  as 
natives,  1,375  as  Mexicans,  957  as  Filipinos,  897  as  Chinese,  648  as 
Japanese,  and  169  as  miscellaneous.  The  total  number  in  1920  was 
27,483,  or  12,412  more  than  in  1921.  The  total  active  investment 
in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1921  was  $39,001,874,  of  which  $33,- 
246,292,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  was  invested  in  the  salmon- 
canning  industry.  The  investment  in  1921  was  less  than  in  1920 
by  $31,984,347,  largely  owing  to  the  closing  of  many  plants  and 
curtailment  of  operations.  Of  the  1921  investment,  approximately 
$11,853,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska,  $9,750,000  in  central,  and 
$17,399,000  in  western  Alaska.  The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery 
products  in  1921,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs,  was  $24,086,867,  a  de- 
crease of  $17,405,257  from  the  preceding  year,  when  they  were 
valued  at  $41,492,124. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  season  of  1921.  There  were  taken 
on  St.  Paul  Island  19,220  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  4,451, 
a  total  of  23,671  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1921.  Three  sales  of 
dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
were  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1921.  On  February  21  the  number  of 
skins  sold  was  10,120,  and  total  price  bid  was  $355,689,  the  average 
per  skin  being  $35.15.  At  the  sale  on  May  23  the  number  of  skins 
disposed  of  was  10,060,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $359,715,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $35.76.  At  the  sale  on  September  28  there 
were  sold  10,778  skins,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $333,722,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $30.97.  The  total  number  of  skins  sold 
during  the  year  was  30,958,  and  the  total  amount  bid  at  the  three 
sales  was  $1,049,176. 

From  the  herds  of  blue  foxes  maintained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  there  were  taken  in  the  season  of  1920- 
21,  1,125  blue  and  14  white  pelts.  The  blue  fox  skins  brought  $108,- 
936,  an  average  of  $96.83,  and  the  whites  $462,  an  average  of  $33 
per  skin.  In  the  season  1921-22  there  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island 
138  blue  and  21  white  foxes  and  on  St.  George  Island  574  blues  and 
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no  whites,  a  total  of  712  blues  and  21  whites.  Four  pairs  of  live 
blue  foxes  from  St.  George  Island  were  sold  to  natives  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Eslands  for  breeding  purposes  at  $88.12  per  animal,  the  average 
price  received  at  the  Last  preceding  sale  of  Pribilof  fox  skins.  Regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  walruses  and  sea  lions  in  Alaska,  juris- 
diction over  which  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
under  the  act  of  May  20,  1920,  were  issued  under  date  of  April  21, 
L921. 

Ii'rhideer  industry. — Reindeer  herds  are  now  distributed  among 
the  principal  native  settlements  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  It  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20  per 
cent  increase  there  would  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately  259,000 
reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to 
the  Lapps  and  whites.  In  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer.  During  the  past 
winter  a  herd  of  1,352  reindeer  was  driven  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion herders  approximately  1,000  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Bering 
Sea  coast  to  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  possible  to  export  reindeer  meat  from  the  Nome  region 
to  Seattle  only  during  the  short  season  of  open  navigation  in  mid- 
summer. The  Alaska  Railroad  will  provide  unlimited  means  of 
transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and  hides  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast  at  any  time  of  the  year.  During  the  autumn  of  1921  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Unalga  transported  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
herd  of  54  reindeer  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island. 
The  western  half  of  Kodiak  Island  is  untimbered  and  abounds  in 
grazing  lands  on  which  great  herds  of  reindeer  can  be  supported. 
The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  resulted  in  1920 
in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  conduct  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the  natives 
and  the  use  of  the  enterprise  as  the  form  of  industrial  education  best 
adapted  to  the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions  of  Alaska 
remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Territorial  finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  con- 
trolled by  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  en- 
tirely separate  and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  business  and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered 
into  and  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Territorial  revenue  acts  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time;  the 
act  in  effect  at  this  time,  chapter  31,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921, 
made  many  changes  in  rates. 
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The  1921  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  also  enacted  a  reve- 
nue measure  imposing  a  license  tax  on  the  business  of  fur  farming, 
trapping,  and  trading  in  pelts  and  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the 
law  referred  to  being  chapter  42,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921.  This 
law,  which  became  effective  from  and  after  August  1,  1921,  provides 
for  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee  in  sum  of  $10  for  business  of 
fur  farming;  $25  per  annum  for  stationary  fur  buyers,  and 
$150  per  annum  for  itinerant  fur  buyers,  additional  taxes  being  im 
posed  on  pelts  bought,  acquired,  and  sold. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Terri- 
tory are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury, 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year. 
The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  De- 
vember  31,  1921,  was  as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1,  1921 $316, 171.  85 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 563,  474.  01 

Total  disbursements  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial 

legislature 680,  311.  94 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1921 199,  333.  92 

Territorial  banks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  15  Territorial  and  3  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory.  The  Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Sew- 
ard, Anchorage  (2),  Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder;  national  banks 
are  located  at  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage.  During  the  year 
there  were  no  changes  in  Territorial  banks. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  supervision 
over  the  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  examined 
during  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published  state- 
ments under  call  as  required  by  law. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  June 
30,  1922,  totaled  $5,263,198.03,  as  compared  with  total  of  $6,353,669.26 
at  corresponding  call  of  June  25  of  the  year  previous.  At  call  of 
June  30,  1922,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks  totaled 
$655,000,  the  same  as  for  the  last  two  years  previous.  Combined 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  totaled  $427,612.40,  as  compared  with 
$366,409.69  of  the  year  previous.  On  June  30,  1922,  under  call  from 
the  comptroller,  the  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed  a  com- 
bined capital  amounting  to  $150,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $113,075.59,  and  deposits  of  $1,823,491.08.  Aggregate  banking 
figures  for  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1922,  being  approximately  as 
follows :  Capital,  $805,000 ;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $540,000 ; 
deposits,  $7,086,000.    Approximate  totals  for  the  year  previous  were : 
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Capital,  $755,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $470,000;  deposits, 
$7,820,000. 

Schools. — The  Territorial  public  schools  are  of  two  classes,  viz, 
s  hools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts  and  schools  outside  in- 
corporated towns  and  districts.  The  former  enroll  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  children  of  the  Territory.  With  the  exception 
of  two  small  schools  situated  in  farming  districts,  there  are  no 
strictly  rural  schools  in  Alaska. 

The  Alaska  schools  are  supported  largely  by  appropriations  from 
the  Territorial  treasury  augmented  by  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska 
fund,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  Federal  taxes  collected  in  the 
Territory  and  which  annually  nets  the  schools  approximately  $50,000, 
and  a  small  local  property  tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts. 
Schools  outside  incorporated  towns  and  districts  derive  their  sup- 
port entirely  from  appropriations  which  are  disbursed  through  the 
Territorial  department  of  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts 
is  borne  by  the  local  school  district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territory 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  annually  to  any  one  district. 

The  territorial  schools,  including  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  all  public  educational  institutions,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  board  of  education,  with  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Juneau,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board.  Normal  high 
schools,  which  provide  a  two-year  teachers'  training  course,  are  main- 
tained at  Anchorage  and  Juneau.  The  Alaska  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines,  situated  at  Fairbanks,  will  open  in  September 
of  this  year.  A  president  has  been  appointed  and  a  faculty  of  six 
professors  elected.  The  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  is  negligible.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  handle 
vocational  subjects,  high  school  teachers  are  college  or  university 
graduates.  In  many  cases  high  school  instructors  and  superin- 
tendents have  had  from  one  to  two  years  of  advanced  study  beyond 
graduation  from  college.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers  are  either  normal  school  or  college  graduates.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  have  had  more  than  one  year 
of  advanced  study  beyond  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  average  salary  of  superintendents  and  principals  is  $2,300 ;  of 
high  school  teachers,  $1,650;  and  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
$1,500.  Manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  courses 
are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  schools  enrolling  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  the  larger  schools 
have  well-equipped  gymnasiums.  Nine  schools,  which  enroll  three- 
fifths  of  the  school  children,  are  provided  with  moving-picture  pro- 
jectors. 
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The  following  towns  maintain  four-year  high  schools  which  are 
fully  accredited  at  the  University  of  Washington :  Anchorage,  Doug- 
las, Fairbanks,  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan.  Skagway,  Valdez,  and 
Wrangell  also  offer  four  years  of  high  school  work.  Three-year  high 
schools  are  maintained  at  Cordova  and  Haines,  while  Nome,  Peters- 
burg, Seward,  and  Sitka  offer  a  two-year  high  school  course.  There 
are  16  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  one  incorporated  school  dis- 
trict. The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school  year  1921- 
22  was  $97.31,  as  compared  with  $105.84  for  the  school  year  1920-21. 
Schools  were  maintained  in  50  districts  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
and  incorporated  school  districts  during  the  school  year  1921-22. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  was  $103.14,  as  compared  with 
$108.34  for  the  school  year  1920-21. 

But  5  citizenship  night  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  8  during  the  school  year  1920-21  and  11  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  was 
$984,  representing  an  average  of  $12  for  each  student  enrolled.  Out 
of  the  81  students  enrolled,  14  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  42 
have  taken  out  first  papers  only,  and  the  remainder,  25,  are  aliens. 

Public  lands. — During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  38  fractional  townships 
were  approved,  covering  876.95  miles  and  embracing  167,349.96 
acres.  Of  these,  14  townships  are  on  the  Seward  meridian,  9  town- 
ships on  the  Fairbanks  meridian,  and  15  townships  on  the  Copper 
River  meridian.  There  have  been  approved  to  this  date  214  town- 
ships, whole  and  fractional,  112  on  the  Seward  meridian,  61  on  the 
Fairbanks  meridian,  and  41  on  the  Copper  River  meridian,  also  44 
mineral  surveys,  embracing  136  locations,  3  forest  surveys,  and  25 
miscellaneous  surveys.  During  the  present  surveying  season  the 
rectangular  surveys  will  be  extended  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  at  Cold 
Bay,  Broad  Pass,  and  the  McKinley  National  Park. 

Aids  to  navigation. — Eight  new  lights  were  established  in  Alaska 
by  the  Lighthouse  Service  since  June  30,  1921.  The  total  number  of 
aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including  lights,  gas  buoys,  fog  signals, 
unlighted  buoys  and  day  marks,  in  commission  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  was  563,  including  212  lights  and  14 
gas  buoys,  representing  an  increase  of  189  lighted  aids  since  June 
30,  1910,  or  about  505  per  cent. 

Rivers  and  harbors. — The  establishment  of  the  Juneau  engineer 
district  on  April  1,  1921,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  has  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  The  president  of  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission was  appointed  district  engineer,  and  the  other  two  members 
of  the  commission  were  designated  as  his  military  assistants.  The 
president  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  was  also  detailed  to  super- 
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intend  the  construction  of  repairs  to  any  aid  to  navigation  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  sixteenth  lighthouse  district  and  to  act  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity  therewith,  and  was  directed  to  report  by  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  only  two  works  of  improvement 
now  authorized  are  the  Apoon  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Nome 
Harbor.  The  improvement  of  Nome  Harbor,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  involved  the  dredging  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  River 
and  the  construction  of  two  jetties.  Surveys  were  authorized  and 
made  for  a  breakwater  at  Wrangell  Harbor  and  the  improvement  of 
WrangeL1  Narrows. 

Labor  conditions. — Labor  conditions  in  the  mining  industry  were 
very  satisfactory  throughout  the  year;  help  was  plentiful,  and  no 
troubles  of  any  sort  were  reported.  At  the  larger  mines  of  the 
coastal  regions  the  present  wage  scale  ranges  as  follows:  Machine 
drillmen,  $4  to  $5.50;  machine  helpers,  $4  to  $5;  muckers,  $3.50  to 
$5;  timbermen,  $4.50  to  $6;  timber  helpers,  $4  to  $4.50;  trackmen, 
$4  to  $4.90;  pipemen,  $4  to  $5.50;  carpenters,  $5.15  to  $7;  carpenters' 
helpers,  $4  to  $5.50;  blacksmiths,  $5  to  $7;  blacksmiths'  helpers,  $4 
to  $5.50 ;  hoisting  engineers,  $4  to  $5.75 ;  cagers,  $4  to  $4.90 ;  laborers, 
$3.50  to  $5.  From  the  above  wages  deductions  are  made  for  board 
and  room  and  for  hospital  fees  and  medical  attendance.  Deductions 
for  board  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and  for  hospital  and  medical 
attendance  from  $1.50  to  $2.40  per  month.  Wages  for  coal  miners  in 
the  Matanuska  field  in  1921  were  $8.60  per  day  for  eight  hours. 
Unskilled  labor  received  $7.90  per  day.  Working  conditions  and 
living  accommodations  were  excellent. 

In  the  interior  of  Alaska  wages  and  living  conditions  vary  so 
greatly  that  general  statements  with  regard  to  them  are  difficult  to 
make.  In  the  larger  camps,  such  as  Fairbanks  and  Iditarod,  wages 
for  placer  miners  are  from  $5  to  $6  per  day,  in  addition  to  which 
the  operators  furnish  board.  The  item  of  board  is  estimated  at  from 
$2  to  $3  per  day,  making  the  wages,  in  effect,  from  $7  to  $9  per  day. 
In  very  remote  regions  wages  of  from  $7  to  $10  per  day  and  board 
are  paid. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1921  the  Alaskan  mining 
industry  distributed  wages  amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately 
$5,200,128. 

The  pay  rolls  included  in  the  above  total  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Placer  mines  (estimated  on  the  basis  of  2,000  men  employed  for  an 

average  of  150  days  during  the  year) $1,  500,  000 

Gold  lode  mines,  productive  properties,  and  mills 1,  494,  482 

Gold  lode  mines,  miscellaneous  small  operations 185,  228 

Copper  mines  and  mills 1, 154,  876 

Coal  mining  (estimated) 875,000 

Nonmetal  mines  (not  including  quarries) 50,542 

5,  260, 128 
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Approximately  4,000  men  were  employed  in  all  branches  of  mining 
in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  A  total  of  1,681  men  was  em- 
ployed in  productive  metal  mining ;  337  in  coal  mining ;  and  the  bal- 
ance in  placer  mining.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in  1921  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  number  in  1920,  being  2,872  in  1921  as  against 
2,729  in  1920.  No  serious  labor  disturbances  occurred  in  any  of  the 
industries  of  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

The  insane. — During  the  past  18-J-  years  the  legally  adjudged  insane 
of  Alaska  have  been  cared  for  at  Morningside  Hospital,  situated  near 
Portland,  under  contract  between  the  sanitarium  company  and  the 
Interior  Department.  During  the  period  there  has  been  admitted 
to  Morningside  Hospital  a  total  of  918  patients.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1922  there  were  231  patients  at  this  institution,  an  increase 
of  14  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  193  were  males  and  38 
were  females.  During  the  year  five  patients  eloped  from  the  hospital, 
four  of  whom  were  on  full  parole,  and  four  were  deported.  These 
patients  have  been  carried  as  discharged  and  classified  as  to  their 
condition  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  institution.  The  sanitarium  com- 
pany has  under  construction  a  modern  building  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  children.  This  will  be  a  separate  service  quite  apart  from  the 
other  departments  at  Morningside  Hospital. 

Natives  of  Alaska. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
natives  of  Alaska  includes  the  school  service,  the  medical  service,  and 
the  reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska  during  the  year  of 
5  superintendents,  144  teachers,  8  physicians,  and  14  nurses. 

The  work  extends  throughout  the  Territory  from  the  southernmost 
boundary  to  the  northernmost  cape.  The  majority  of  the  villages  in 
which  the  work  is  located  are  practically  inaccessible  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.     Some  regions  are  especially  difficult  of  access. 

School  buildings  were  also  erected  at  Sleetmute,  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim;  at  Noorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska;  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in 
Bering  Sea;  and  at  Eek,  a  remote  village  in  western  Alaska. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  maintained  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kana- 
kanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  As  heretofore,  teachers  in 
settlements  where  the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse  were  not  avail- 
able were  supplied  with  medicines  for  use  in  relieving  minor  ail- 
ments. 

The  Navy  Department  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a  wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500 
tons  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  By 
means  of  this  vessel  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  able  to  make  its 
own  plans  for  the  economical  transportation  from  Seattle  of  its 
appointees  and  of  supplies  for  its  schools,  hospitals,  and  reindeer 
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stations.  On  its  southward  voyage  it  can  bring  out  teachers  whose 
terms  of  service  have  expired  and  carry  for  Eskimo  herders  reindeer 
meal  which  they  wish  to  be  sold  in  the  States.  It  can  carry  timber 
from  forested  regions  to  timberless  sections,  can  distribute  coal 
among  the  various  settlements,  and  can  be  used  as  a  school  of  navi- 
gation and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 

Health  conditions. — With  two  exceptions  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  no  serious  epidemics  of  contagious  disease.  Nine  cases 
of  diphtheria  were  found  in  Douglas  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  about  40  cases  of  influenza  were  reported  in 
Livingood  in  March.  A  recent  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
making  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  to  report  all  cases  of 
contagious  disease  coming  under  their  observation  has  assisted 
greatly  in  securing  data  otherwise  unobtainable  from  some  of  the 
remote  villages.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  quarantine 
and  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  have  been  distributed  to  all 
physicians,  health  officers,  teachers,  and  others  interested.  Rules  and 
regulations  for  the  control  of  dairies  and  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products  have  also  been  prepared,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  all  mayors 
and  health  officers  in  all  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska,  with  a  model 
ordinance  designed  for  its  enforcement. 

A  supply  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  been  secured,  to  be  used 
in  testing  children  for  immunity  to  diphtheria,  and  is  free  of  charge 
to  any  licensed  physician  in  the  Territory  in  event  of  an  epidemic. 

Relief  measures. — The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  aged  and  indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue 
and  relief  of  lost  persons,  and  for  the  Pioneers'  Home.  This  home 
is  situated  at  Sitka  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Territory.  Any 
worthy  pioneer  incapable  of  self-support,  who  is  qualified  by  five 
years  residence  in  Alaska,  may  apply  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
admission  to  the  home.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  is  allowed  them.  A  hospital  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  bedridden.  The  home  is 
conducted  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  is 
chairman.  This  board  also  passes  on  applications  for  pensions, 
which  are  granted  to  indigent  residents  of  Alaska  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65  years  in  the  case  of  men,  60  years  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  15  consecutive  years 
immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  their  applications.  On  June 
30  there  were  72  inmates  of  the  Pioneers'  Home.  During  the  year 
39  pioneers  were  admitted  to  the  home,  16  were  discharged,  and  23 
died.  On  the  same  date  247  pioneers  were  drawing  pensions,  38 
of  which  were  women. 

HAWAII. 

The  governor  of  Hawaii  states  in  his  annual  report  that  during  the 
12  months  under  review  the  Territory  has  passed  through  one  of 
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the  most  critical  industrial  and  financial  periods  in  its  history.  Con- 
servative business  policies  have  been  the  barrier  that  has  checked 
an  era  of  widespread  disaster.  General  business  conditions  have  im- 
proved as  a  natural  result  of  a  more  nearly  normal  price  for  sugar, 
the  chief  product  of  the  islands.  Agricultural  labor  conditions  are 
still  serious,  however,  and  command  constant  attention. 

The  shortage  of  field  labor  has  been  partially  compensated  for  by 
abandoning  land  formerly  under  cultivation,  but  the  numerical  short- 
age still  prevails,  as  does  the  lack  of  balance  between  the  races  that 
furnish  such  labor.  Legislation  that  will  provide  laborers  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  the  racial  population  of  the  Territory  more 
nearly  into  balance  is  still  a  pressing  necessity,  and  early  considera- 
tion and  speedy  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Hawaii  emergency 
labor  resolution  is  urged.  This  resolution  provides  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  there  shall  exist 
a  labor  emergency  in  Hawaii  additional  laborers  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Territory  for  a  limited  period  of  time  under  special  restric- 
tion, and  such  admission  does  not  carry  the  privilege  to  pass  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Kaw  sugar  and  pine- 
apples continue  foremost  among  the  food  crops  of  the  Territory. 
The  yield  of  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1922  is  estimated  at  546,844 
tons,  and  the  yield  of  pineapples  at  5,000,000  cases.  Practically  no 
fresh  pineapples  are  shipped  from  the  Territory. 

The  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  center  of  trans-Pacific 
business  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  in  tonnage  entering 
island  ports.  The  gross  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entering  the  Territory 
was  6,090,145,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  islands.  Passenger 
service  is  rapidly  enlarging,  and  a  direct  service  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Honolulu,  with  fortnightly  sailings,  will  shortly  be  in- 
augurated. Imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1922,  amounted 
to  $64,042,740,  including  $56,223,067  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  and  $7,819,673  from  foreign  countries ;  exports  totaled 
$72,748,243,  of  which  $71,615,805  was  to  the  mainland  and  $1,132,438 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  discussing  Hawaii's  Federal  taxes  the  governor  states  that 
"  Hawaii  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  during  the  year 
under  review  a  total  of  $16,597,017.10  in  Federal  taxes.  Of  this 
amount  $15,520,853.98  was  collected  through  the  United  States  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  and  $1,076,163.12  was  collected  in  customs 
duties  at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  district.  In  the  payment  of 
Federal  taxes  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  the  same  burden  as 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Hawaii's  relation  to  various  States  in  this 
respect  deserves  special  recognition.  The  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
this  Territory  during  the  year  were  larger  by  some  millions  of 
dollars  than  the  amounts  paid,  respectively,  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
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urv  by  tin'  States  of  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Arizona.  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Vermont,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  Arkansas,  Utah,  and  Delaware.  For  the  year  1921 
Hawaii  also  paid  in  larger  amounts  than  the  States  of  Maine,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hawaii  is  an  integral  Ameri- 
can unit,  the  governor  also  states  that  the  outstanding  difficulty 
Hawaii  meets  in  its  treatment  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  apparent  failure  of  the  American  people 
to  understand  that  this  Territory  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States.  Hawaii  is  not  a  "  possession."  In  the  payment  of  Federal 
taxes,  in  customs  collections,  and  other  similar  Federal  requirements 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  all  the  responsibility  of  a  State. 
During  recent  years  Congress  has  deliberately  refused  to  recognize 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  certain  general  appropriations.  This  is 
notably  true  and  particularly  unfortunate  in  connection  with  the 
laws  dealing  with  education,  maternity,  and  national-road  construc- 
tion. Hawaii  was  not  conquered;  it  entered  the  American  Union 
voluntarily  and  was  given  the  status  of  a  Territorial  government 
similar  to  that  from  which  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  organ- 
ized. Hawaii  has  never  retained  for  its  own  treasury  any  share  of 
the  funds  collected  through  the  customhouse  or  through  any  other 
Federal  revenue-collecting  agencies.  Hawaii  is  a  loyal  govern- 
mental unit  of  the  United  States;  Hawaii  is  a  vigorous  industrial 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Territorial  finances. — Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first 
established  on  July  1,  1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four 
counties.  On  January  1,  1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of 
Oahu  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  other  counties  are  Hawaii, 
including  the  island  of  that  name;  Maui,  including  the  islands  of 
Maui.  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  the  leper  settle- 
ment ;  and  Kauai,  including  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  Mid- 
way Island  is  a  part  of  Honolulu.  The  leper  settlement  on  Molokai 
constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the 
territorial  board  of  health. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $6,399,177.46,  as 
against  $5,662,326.19  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax  as- 
sessors aggregated  $271,662,484,  as  against  $286,557,532  for  the  prior 
year.  The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Territory  aggregated 
$11,353,811.30  and  the  total  disbursements  aggregated  $13,157,109.24. 
The  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1921,  was  $951,378.61,  and  the  net 
cash  balance  on  June  30, 1922,  was  $1,333,285.85. 
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Bonded  indebtedness. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1921, 
was  $12,600,000,  which  was  increased  by  sale  of  $739,000,  balance  of 
September  15,  1920,  4}  per  cent  public  improvement  bond  issue  of 
$2,400,000,  and  $1,350,000  of  June  1,  1922,  issue  of  4J  per  cent  public- 
improvement  bonds,  1922,  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $40,000 
of  July  1, 1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent  Memorial  Park  bonds,  making  the 
bonded  debt  as  of  June  30,  1922,  $14,649,000. 


Territorial  bonded  indebtedness,  dune  80,   1922. 


Date  of  issue. 

Terra 

of 
years. 

In- 
terest. 

Sale. 

Per- 
centage 
basis.1 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing. 

Date  due. 

Where  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

Per 

cent. 

Oct.  1,  1907 

5-15 

3ft 

98. 150 

3.66 

$294, 000 

Oct.      1,1922 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Oct.  1,  1909 

5-15 

3ft 

98. 250 

3.65 

200, 000 

Oct.      1,1924 

Do. 

Aug.  1,  1911 

20-30 

4 

101.5875 

3.88 

1,500,000 

Aug.     1,1941 

Do. 

Sept.  3,  1912 

20-30 

4 

100. 5887 

3.985 

1,500,000 

Sept.    3,1942 

Do. 

Sept.  15,  1914.... 

20-30 

4 

100. 01 

4.00 

1,430,000 

Sept.  15,1944 

Do. 

May  15,  1916 

20-30 

4 

100.00 

4.00 

1, 750, 000 

May    15,1946 

Do. 

Aug.  1,  1917 . 

20-30 

4 

98.04 

4.08 

1,500.000 

Aug.     1,1947 

Do. 

July  1,  1919 

5 

5 

100.  50 

4.975 

120, 000 

July     1,1924 

Do.- 

Sept.  15,  1919.... 

20-30 

4§ 

102.814 

4.377 

1,500,000 

Sept.  15,1949 

Do. 

Apr.  15,  1920 

5-10 

5 

100. 00 

5.00 

305,000 

Apr.   15,1930 

Do. 

Sept.  15,  1920.... 

20-30 

4ft, 

98.01 

4.59 

2,400,000 

Sept.  15,1950 

Do. 

Dec.  15,  1920 

20-30 

4A- 

98.01 

4.59 

200,000 

Dec.    15,1950 

Do.2 

Dec.  31,  1920 

20-30 

% 

98.01 

4.59 

600,000 

Dec.   31,1950 

Do.2 

June  1,  1922 

20-30 

103. 365 

4.30 

1,350,000 

June     1,1952 

Do. 

Total 

14,649,000 

1  Calculation  on  basis  if  held  to  maturity. 

2  Payable  only  in  Honolulu  and  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Co..  New  York,  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Territory 

Bank  deposits  and  insurance. — Twenty-eight  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Nine  in  Honolulu,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one  each 
at  Schofield  and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  two  at  Hilo,  one 
at  North  Kona,  one  at  Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,  and  one  at 
Kau,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  two  at  Wailuku,  one  each  at  Kahului, 
Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui;  and  one  each  at  Lihue, 
Waimea,  and  Kapaa,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are  national 
banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu  and  one  at  Schofield.  One  of  the 
banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $46,243,481.36, 
of  which  $28,379,489.19  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder. 
$17,863,992.17,  were  sales  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by  races 
were  as  follows:  Japanese.  15.73  per  cent;  Chinese,  12.70  per  cent; 
Hawaiian,  7.31  per  cent;  Portuguese,  12.48  per  cent;  all  others,  51.78 
per  cent. 

The  fire-insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1921 
amounted  to  $1,247,152.60,  and  the  fire  losses  to  $187,640.45.  Marine- 
insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $298,293.43  and  losses  to  $60,276.87. 
16816—22 9 
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Life  insurance  written  was  valued  at  $8,468,326,  the  premiums  paid 
thereon  amounting  to  $358,634.36,  the  renewal  premiums,  $1,702,- 
141.84,  and  the  losses  paid  aggregated  $596,293.61.  The  total  insur- 
ance  business  transacted  in  the  Terrikuy  during  the  year  in  the  way 
of  premiums  written  was  valued  at  $189,412,087.09,  as  against 
$368,1  1 1.575.49  for  the  year  1920. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  75  corporations  were  created  and 
70  dissolved,  as  follows:  Agriculture,  4  created,  48  dissolved;  mer- 
cantile, 61  created,  21  dissolved;  railroad,  1  dissolved;  bank,  1  cre- 
ated: savings  and  loan,  1  created;  trust,  2  created;  eleemosynary, 
6  created ;  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  989  domestic  corporations, 
an  increase  of  5  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpo- 
rations other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $203,023,648,  a  decrease  of 
$4,011,350,  or  1.93  per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to 
the  number  of  169,  as  compared  with  163  of  the  preceding  year,  are 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and 
capitalization  of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  incor- 
porated before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States  are  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Number. 

Capital. 

Class. 

Incorpo- 
rated 
before 

Aug.  12, 
1898. 

Incorpo- 
rated 
after 

Aug.  12, 

1898. 

Total. 

Incorporated 

before 
Aug.  12, 1898. 

Incorporated 

after 
Aug.  12, 1898. 

Total. 

37 

35 

4 

73 

578 

5 

2 

2 

10 

24 

9 

2 

171 

110 

613 

9 

2 

3 

11 

24 

10 

2 

205 

$45,  703, 000 
15,608,285 
7, 350, 000 

$41,026,815 

70, 627, 588 

7, 759, 960 

2,950,000 

206, 000 

3,250,000 

1,942,000 

2. 250, 000 

250, 000 

$86, 729, 815 

86,235.S73 

15, 109, 9r>o 

2, 950, 000 

1 
1 

3,000,000 
600, 000 

3,206,000 

Bank 

3, 850, 000 

1,942,000 

Trust 

1 

500,000 

2,  750, 000 

Insurance 

250, 000 

Eleemosynary 

34 

Total 

113 

876 

989 

72, 761, 285 

130, 262, 363 

203, 023, 648 

Public  lands. — The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  total  area 
of  the  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1922: 

Agricultural   lands:  Acres. 

Cane  lands 26.  72G 

Other  agricultural  lands 86, 113 

liice  and  taro  lands 3,  224 

116, 063 

Pasture  lands 599,  972 

Homestead  area  unpatented 48,  564 

Residence  lots 490 

Fish   ponds 350 

Waste    lands 286,  258 

Forest  reserves 557,  339 

Grand  total 1,  609,  036 
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Homesteads.— During  the  year  43  persons  took  up  80  homestead 
lots,  having  a  total  area  of  2,147.45  acres,  valued  at  $27,004.15. 
These  lots  were  taken  under  various  forms  of  homestead  agreements 
as  follows:  Nineteen  special  homestead  agreements  on  35  lots,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  505.19  acres,  valued  at  $13,674.20;  21  right  of 
purchase  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  1,619.72  acres,  valued  at 
$13,329.95 ;  2  certificates  of  occupation,  covering  a  total  area  of  1.93 
acres,  unappraised,  and  1  homestead  lease,  covering  an  area  of  20.61 
acres,  unappraised.  These  homesteads  were  taken  by  citizens  of 
different  ancestry  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  27;  Portuguese.  7:  Porto 
Kicans,  2;  Danish,  1;  and  others,  6. 

Cancellations. — Sixty-four  documents  were  canceled  for  noncom- 
pliance with  conditions:  30  were  of  general  leases,  covering  a  total 
area  of  13,764.66  acres,  carrying  an  annual  rental  of  $10,434.15;  34 
were  of  homestead  agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  914.62  acres, 
valued  at  $14,323.55.  The  canceled  leases  were  held  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  4;  Japanese.  12:  Chinese,  9.  and  others,  5;  the  canceled 
homestead  agreements,  Hawaiians.  20:  Portuguese,  12:  and  Span- 
ish, 2. 

Land-patent  grants. — Two  hundred  and  twenty  patents  were  is- 
sued, covering  a  total  area  of  4.674.40  acres,  valued  at  $149,197.10; 
139  were  issued  on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  4,486.01 
acres,  valued  at  $93,732.88 ;  and  81  were  issued  on  cash  purchases  and 
exchanges  involving  a  total  area  of  188.39  acres,  valued  at  $55,464.22. 
Three  land  patents  were  issued,  confirming  three  land  commission 
awards,  covering  a  total  area  of  0.945  acre.  On  two,  covering  a  total 
area  of  0.495  acre,  there  was  paid  $10  in  lieu  of  the  Government 
commutation. 

Conveyance  by  the  Territory  by  deed. — Two  quitclaim  deeds  were 
executed  by  the  Territory;  one,  conveying  9,994  acres,  was  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  Hawaii  National  Park;  and  one, 
conveying  0.60  acre  for  $15,564.  was  on  a  preference  right  claim  on 
land  covered  by  land  court  title. 

Conveyance  to  the  Territory  by  deed. — Forty-two  deeds  were  re- 
ceived, conveying  to  the  Territory  lands  required  for  public  pur- 
poses; 19  of  these  conveyed  57.55  acres  for  $57,132.10  and  23  were 
deeds  by  way  of  exchange  whereby  the  Territory  received  44.16  acres 
in  exchange  for  73.94  acres  conveyed  by  land  patent. 

Farm  loan  board. — The  farm  loan  board  of  Hawaii  was  created 
under  authority  of  act  225  of  the  legislature  of  1919,  amended  by 
act  217,  legislature  of  1921.  The  board  consists  of  three  members, 
with  an  executive  secretary.  The  subagents  of  the  land  department 
and  the  tax  assessors  and  deputy  tax  assessors  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory are  agents  of  the  board  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  search 
of  records,  examination  of  titles,  and  the  preparation  of  documents 
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are  attended  to  by  the  executive  secretary,  without  expense  to  the 
mortgagor. 

The  board  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  up  to  June  30. 
L922,  had  executed  273  loans  to  farmers,  aggregating  $519,548.38, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  sum  of 
$76,807.76  has  been  repaid  on  account  of  principal.  Loans  are  made 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000  to  any  one  borrower,  and  only  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  resident  in  the  Territory 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  The  mortgagor  must  be  actually 
resident  on  the  land  and  engaged  in  some  bona  fide  agricultural 
enterprise. 

The  classification  of  loans  to  date,  arranged  in  racial  groups,  is 
as  follows:  Hawaiian,  46  per  cent;  Portuguese,  25  per  cent;  Japan- 
ese, 9  per  cent ;  Chinese,  7  per  cent ;  and  all  others,  13  per  cent. 

Population,  immigration,  and  labor. — The  population  of  Hawaii 
on  January  1, 1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in 
1910,  this  represents  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or 
33.4  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by 
the  board  of  health  to  be  284,538  on  June  20.  1922,  an  increase  of 
28,626  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  since  the  Federal  census.  The 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe, 
and  Midway — besides  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
and  lias  thus  given  its  name  to  the  group.  The  population  of  the 
I  Iawaiian  Islands  by  races  is  as  follows: 


Race. 

1920 

1910 

Increase 
since 
1910 

Hawaiian 

23,723 

6,955 

11,072 

27,002 

5,602 

2,430 

19, 708 

23,507 

109,274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 

26, 041 

3,734 

8,772 

22,301 

4,890 

1.990 

14,867 

21,674 

79, 675 

2,361 

4, 533 

695 

376 

12,318 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

3,221 

Caucasian  Hawaiian 

2,300 

Portuguese 

4,701 

Porto  Rican 

712 

Spanish 

440 

Other  Caucasian 

1,841 

Chinese 

1,833 

ese 

29,299 

Filipino 

18,670 

Korean 

417 

Negro 

1347 

All  other 

166 

Total 

255,912 

191,909 

64,003 

1  1  vcrease. 

The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1922,  was  15,766,  as  apainst  8,224  for  the  prior  year.  The  number 
of  departures  from  Hawaii  was  10,464,  as  against  11,966  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  divided  as  follows:  Chinese,  1,393;  Japanese,  6,140; 
Filipinos,  2.172:  Hindus,  3;  Koreans,  84;  Porto  Ricans,  22:  Portu- 
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guese,  103;  Spanish.  82;  Russian,  22;  all  others  443.  The  laborers 
on  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  for  the  month  of  May,  1922,  by  na- 
tionalities, were  as  follows :  Americans,  932 ;  Hawaiians,  966 ;  Porto 
Ricans,  1,715;  Portuguese,  2,533;  Spanish,  172;  Russian,  10;  Fili- 
pinos, 18,189;  Japanese,  16,992;  Chinese,  1,487;  Koreans,  1,170;  and 
all  others  236,  or  a  total  of  44,402. 

Education. — With  the  intention  of  connecting  more  closely  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  Government  with  the  manual  and  industrial 
activities  of  the  islands,  the  governor  early  in  the  calendar  year 
appointed  a  volunteer  committee  of  men  and  women  to  investigate 
needs  along  this  line.  The  subcommittees  have  in  progress  a  series 
of  important  investigations,  and  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  general  committee  will  shortly  be  presented.  At  the  present 
time,  two  prominent  features  of  the  committee's  report  are:  (1) 
The  establishment  of  a  demonstration  school,  wherein  the  elementary 
curriculum  will  be  reorganized  and  redirected,  given  an  agricultural 
background  and  coordinated  with  local  industries.  This  school  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  reconstruction  throughout  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Territory:  (2)  the  organization  of  an  agricultural 
school  for  boys  who  are  dropping  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  practical  vocational  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  allied  work. 

The  progress  in  the  improvement  and  reorganization  of  the  Terri- 
torial normal  and  training  school  during  the  year  was  gratifying. 
Among  other  things,  a  two-year  professional  course  is  being  devel- 
oped and  will  rapidly  become  the  sole  course  offered  by  the  school. 
The  acquisition  of  dormitory  accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school  will  make  it  possible  for  pupils  living  in  remote  sections  of 
the  island  to  attend  a  normal  school.  Military  instruction  will 
be  extended  to  the  pupils  in  the  McKinley  High  School,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  extended  to  cover  all  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Territory. 

School  for  the  deaf  and  blind. — The  enrollment  in  this  school  has 
grown  steadily  and  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  its  work.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  two  large  bunga- 
low dormitories,  which  will  put  the  institution  on  a  boarding-school 
basis  instead  of  a  day  school,  as  heretofore,  and  make  it  possible  for 
children  from  other  islands  to  attend. 

School  fairs  and  exhibits. — Much  has  been  done  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  excellent  and  varied  activities  of  the 
public  schools  through  a  series  of  school  fairs  and  exhibits  held  in 
Honolulu,  Kahului,  Hilo,  and  Lihue.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
in  handiwork,  industrial  and  agricultural  products,  illustrative  ma- 
terial, etc.,  there  were  excellent  showings  in  the  field  of  domestic 
science,  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  other  house- 
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hold  arts  and  crafts.  Vocal  and  instrumental  musical  numbers,  ath- 
letic programs,  and  other  special  attractions  also  added  to  the 
interest . 

Ti  rritorial  trade  school. — This  imporant  institution  is  meeting  an 
increasing  demand  for  trade  instruction,  and  a  large  increase  in 
enrollment  is  reported.  The  boys  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
Territory  and  receive  instruction  in  machine-shop  work,  automobile 
mechanics,  carpentry,  woodwork,  painting,  etc. 

During  the  year  there  were  maintained  173  public  schools,  with 
1,431  teachers  and  44,393  pupils,  as  against  41,151  the  prior  year. 
There  were  63  private  schools,  with  436  teachers  and  8,068  pupils,  as 
against  7,573  for  the  previous  year.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Territory: 


Descent. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian 
Anglo-Saxon... 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rican . . . 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Others 

Total.... 


Public 
schools. 


Private 
schools. 


465 
796 
230 
372 
601 
134 
116 
348 
657 
270 
404 


655 

1,  607 

1,452 

53 

1,237 

67 

1,005 

1,598 

182 

107 

105 


Total. 


44,  393 


4,120 
6,  403 
2,682 

425 

6,838 

1,201 

5,  121 

22,  946 

839 
1,377 

509 


52,461 


The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  of  public  schools  by 
places  of  birth: 


Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu.    \ 

Kauai. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Born  in  the  United  States 

Foreign  born 

11,  279 

307 

6,228 
164 

20,323 
620  ; 

5,  330 
142 

22,  262 
765 

20, 898 
468 

43, 160 
1,233 

Total 

11,  586 

6,392 

20,943 

5,472 

23,  027 

21,  366 

44,  393 

Public  health. — The  activities  of  the  board  of  health  have  been 
the  same  as  for  previous  years,  except  for  the  establishment  of  a 
venereal  clinic  in  Honolulu  in  August,  1921,  and  in  summing  up 
the  results  accomplished  in  health  matters  it  is  considered  that 
effective  progress  has  been  made  in  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering, 
pure-food  work,  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  antituber- 
culosis work,  and  leprosy. 

There  were  increases  noted  in  the  following-named  diseases:  Diph- 
theria, dysentery,  typhoid,  pertussis,  scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  and 
varicella,  while  there  were  marked  decreases  in  influenza,  leprosy, 
measles,  trachoma,  and  tuberculosis.  Deaths  from  communicable 
diseases  totaled  654,  as  compared  with   788   for   1921.     The  death 
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rate  for  the  year  was  14.68  per  1,000  of  the  population,  figuring  on  an 
estimated  population  on  June  30,  1922,  of  284,538.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  during  the  year  was  4,113,  an  increase  of  354  over  the 
previous  year.  In  the  city  of  Honolulu  there  were  1,557  deaths, 
with  an  annual  death  rate  of  17.59,  while  in  the  city  of  Hilo  there 
were  251  deaths,  with  a  death  rate  of  23.07.  There  were  1,351  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  174  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  death  rate  per  1,000  births  was  120.10,  as  compared  with  115.89 
for  1921.  There  were  11,249  births  reported,  an  increase  of  1,093 
over  the  previous  year,  the  birth  rate  being  40.14  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  increase  of  births  over  deaths  was  173.5.  The 
nationalities  showing  increases  in  birth  rates  were :  Chinese,  Fili- 
pinos, Japanese,  Asiatic  Hawaiian,  Caucasian  Hawaiian,  Portu- 
guese, Porto  Ricans,  Spanish,  and  others,  while  decreases  are  to  be 
noted  for  the  Hawaiian,  Korean,  American,  British,  German,  and 
Bussians. 

A  complete  survey  was  made  of  all  establishments  handling  food 
in  the  territory.  Many  of  the  restaurants,  particularly  in  Hono- 
lulu, were  remodeled,  and  but  few  faults  could  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ice  boxes  and  the  food  stored  therein.  The  milk  prob- 
lem was  carefully  looked  into  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to 
insure  deliveries  of  pure  and  uncontaminated  milk. 

There  were  27  Government  physicians  for  29  districts  employed 
during  the  year  to  attend  the  indigent  sick,  for  the  examination  and 
vaccination  of  school  children,  and  the  registration  of  vital  statis- 
tics. At  the  Oahu  Insane  Asylum  the  physical  health  of  the  inmates 
was  good.  The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 
was  126  and  the  total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 
519.  The  total  number  under  treatment  on  the  30th  of  June,  1922, 
was  419.  During  the  year  21  insane.  16  alcoholics,  and  4  drug  ad- 
dicts were  admitted  to  the  sanitarium  connected  with  the  asylum. 
There  were  discharged  15  insane  as  recovered,  15  alcoholics  and  4 
drug  addicts  as  cured;  2  insane  died.  There  remained  in  the  sani- 
tarium at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  5  insane  and  2  alcoholics. 

Leprosy. — On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  481  patients  at  Kalau- 
papa.  One  patient  was  admitted  from  leeward  Molokai,  while  there 
were  43  deaths  during  the  year,  leaving  439  patients. 

The  Kalihi  Hospital  had  a  total  of  142  patients  June  30,  1921. 
There  were  106  admissions,  while  41  were  discharged  or  died,  leav- 
ing 207  patients  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  were  26  patients  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital,  as  com- 
pared with  94  for  1921,  31  for  1920,  and  19  for  1919.  The  medical 
care  of  these  patients  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Surg.  H.  E. 
Hasseltine,  of  the  Untied  States  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by 
Passed  Asst.  Surg.  P.  J.  Gorman. 
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The  Kalihi  Boys'  Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  at 
present  43  boys  of  from  2  to  18  years  of  age.  The  Kapiolani  Girls' 
Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  a  total  of  65  girls. 

The  ethyl  esters  treatment  at  Kalaupapa.  instituted  in  October, 
1920,  with  52  patients,  gradually  increased,  and  on  June  30,  1921, 
there  were  351  patients  under  treatment.  This  number  was  reduced 
by  the  death  of  28  and  the  suspension  of  26  through  various  causes, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  297  patients  under 
treatment. 

President  A.  L.  Dean  and  Prof.  R.  Wrenshall  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  have  supervised  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl 
esters  and  have  cooperated  with  Surgeon  Hasseltine  in  the  carrying 
out  of  research  work  and  the  institution  of  new  lines  of  treatment. 
There  were  23  paroled  cases  readmitted  to  the  Kalihi  Hospital,  21 
having  been  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital  and  2  from  Kalaupapa, 
on  account  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Many  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the  world  visited  Kalihi 
Hospital  during  the  year  to  obtain  information  on  methods  and  re- 
sults with  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil. 

ELEEMOSYNARY   INSTITUTIONS. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

Movement  of  population. — On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  remain- 
ing in  the  hospital  3,900  patients,  as  against  3,827  on  June  30,  1921, 
an  increase  of  73  patients.  The  total  number  of  patients  under 
treatment  during  the  year  was  4,678.  The  number  of  discharges, 
including  deaths,  was  778.  The  daily  average  population  was 
3,830,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  141.  The  total  number 
of  admissions  was  851,  a  decrease  of  348.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  284,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  28,  which 
figure  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  daily 
average  population  for  the  year. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Col. 

White. 

Col. 

Remaining  June  30,  1921 

2,286 
517 

572 
126 

606 
140 

363 
68 

3,827 
851 

Admitted  during  the  vear  1921-22 

Total  number  under  treatment  June  30,  1922 

2,803 

698 

746 

431 

4,678 

Discharged: 

Recovered » 

101 
69 
98 
74 

157 

„ 

4 

27 

8 

57 

23 
17 
25 
10 

47 

4 
7 
8 
2 
23 

145 

Improved 

97 

1  nimproveil 

158 

Not  insane 

94 

]>ied 

284 

Total  discharged  and  died 

499 

113 

122 

44 

778 



Remaining  June  30,  1922 

2,304 

585 

624 

387 

3,900 
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Department  of  internal  medicine. — There  has  been  steady  im- 
provement in  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  and  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  institution.  The  service  which  is  rendered  by  the 
department  of  internal  medicine  can  best  be  appreciated  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  1,223  admissions  to  this  service,  17,408  surgical 
dressings,  212  operations  were  performed  during  the  year,  1,055 
patients  were  X-rayed,  629  patients  were  treated  by  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist and  2,412  received  treatment  in  the  dental  department.  There 
were  installed  a  bedside  X-ray  equipment  and  new  operating  room 
equipment. 

Out-patient  department. — During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this 
department  has  gone  forward  very  satisfactorily,  and  many  desirable 
results  have  grown  from  it,  the  total  number  of  patients  aggregating 
2,013. 

The  numbei  under  instruction  in  the  occupational,  industrial,  and 
prevocational  are  as  follows :  Occupational  men,  970 ;  industrial,  325  : 
professional,  331 ;  a  total  of  1,626. 

Training  school. — Twenty-four  nurses  passed  the  final  examination 
in  this  school  and  were  graduated.  During  the  year  equipment  of 
school  has  been  enlarged,  particularly  in  the  operating  room,  where 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  seeing  of  some  200  operations  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  affiliation  with  the  Walter  Reed  training  school 
has  continued.  Nurses  from  other  institutions  are  visiting  the  hos- 
pital with  increasing  frequency  and  a  number  from  local  institutions 
have  attended  certain  lectures,  while  the  hospital  and  nurses  have 
had  opportunities  for  special  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nurses  League  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Administrative  department. — The  shop  and  storehouse  building 
has  been  completed  and  occupied.  A  complete  milk  room  has  been 
installed,  including  clarifying,  pasteurizing,  and  cooling  apparatus. 
Milk  that  is  issued  to  the  various  buildings  is  now  being  bottled 
previous  to  delivery.  Two  feed  rooms,  with  concrete  walls  4  feet 
high  and  asbestos  roof,  have  been  added  to  the  cow  barns,  and  two 
new  terra-cotta  silos  of  400  tons  capacity  each  are  being  constructed 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  cold-storage  plant  adjacent  to  the  storeroom  has  been  largely 
remodeled,  apparatus  renewed,  reinsulated  with  cork  board  and 
cement  plaster,  with  the  net  result  of  nearly  doubling  the  capacity. 

The  roads  were  resurfaced  from  the  Nurses  Home  under  the  sub- 
way to  the  Richardson  group,  and  on  around  the  Richardson  group  of 
buildings.  Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  of  concrete 
road  were  constructed  from  the  fire-engine  house  to  connect  with  the 
brick  pavement  at  Hitchcock  Hall.  The  usual  inspections  by  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  District  fire  department,  every  portion  of  the 
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institution  having  been  visited.  Additional  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased, including  rubber  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  etc.,  and  all  equip- 
ment on  hand  has  been  tested  out  and  any  riot  up  to  standard  re- 
placed. 

An  auto  truck  has  been  set  aside  and  equipped  with  650  feet  of 
2^-inch  rubber-lined  hose  and  other  fire-fighting  equipment,  ready  to 
attend  any  fire  and  to  provide  for  any  emergency. 

The  installation  of  the  automatic  telephone  has  been  practically 
completed,  144  connected  telephones  now  being  in  use.  This  per- 
mitted the  displacement  of  83  manual  telephones  on  which  rent  was 
being  paid. 

Recreational,  vocational,  and  occupational  work. — The  forms  of 
recreation  are  mainly  directed  by  the  Red  Cross,  maintaining  a  per- 
sonnel at  the  hospital  with  a  field  director  under  his  supervision. 
A  physical  and  recreational  director  conducts  classes  in  calisthenics 
and  playground  games  and  is  in  general  charge  of  the  recreation  of 
the  patients.  During  the  year  this  organization  distributed  each 
week  in  the  various  wards  fruits,  candies,  and  ice  cream.  It  has 
taken  an  average  of  50  patients  to  town  three  times  weekly  for 
theater  parties,  baseball  games,  and  supper  parties.  Dances  and 
moving-picture  entertainments  were  given  throughout  the  year. 

Recently  a  new  radio  has  been  installed,  having  a  radius  of  750 
miles,  and  concerts  given  by  various  sending  stations  throughout  the 
country  are  now  available  each  evening. 

The  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  take  three  forms :  Wel- 
fare ;  the  distribution  of  toilet  supplies,  indoor  games,  etc. ;  athletics, 
baseball,  and  group  games;  occupational  therapy  (maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  toy  shop). 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill 
6222  was  introduced  "  to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had 
the  approval  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of 
L919  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment 
\'ny  the  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposeed  to  the  present  methods  and 
\(M>  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 
of  the  bench.  While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it  offers 
;i  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The  main 
features  of  this  improvement  are  two:  It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend 
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or  relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it.  This  is  pro- 
vided in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to 
send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just  as  at  present  and 
permit  the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless 
some  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing:  in  court.  This  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  such  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secondly,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  section  11.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  will  therefore  thank  you.  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval, 
to  send  it  forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  expression  of  their  views  thereom  After  consideration 
of  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 
to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  department,  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that — 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  will  accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
brifly  described  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two:  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
and  that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinite  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
must  be  brought  into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly 
injurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be 
improperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
mits the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form  of 
procedure  that  is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
"  voluntary  commitment " ;  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
vision and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum- 
stances detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  persons 
shall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is 
believed  that  many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition 
require  and  could  be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat- 
ment if  it  were  possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica- 
tion of  insanity ;    and   that   in  many   instances  persons   so  treated   would   be 
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restored  to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper 
treatment  they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and 
treatment  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  Congress  as  House  bill  13427,  "  To  amend 
section  115a  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  as  amended;"  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

xlt  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1921,  there  were  179  patients 
in  the  hospital;  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  there  were 
admitted  3,554,  making  a  total  of  3,733  patients  under  care,  or  128 
less  than  last  year.  Of  those  admitted,  885,  including  86  births,  were 
pay  patients;  1,214,  including  123  births,  were  indigent  residents 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories ;  and  1,455,  including  131  births, 
were  indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,479  patients.  Of  this 
number  1,812  recovered  from  their  ailments,  1,155  improved,  34 
unimproved,  3  not  treated,  and  260  died.  There  were  1,797  surgical 
operations  performed,  of  which  number  1,487  recovered,  256  im- 
proved, 11  were  unimproved,  and  43  died.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  births  occurred  during  the  year,  as  against  353  the  preceding 
year.  There  wrere  2,670  indigent  patients  in  the  hospital  from  37 
States  and  4  foreign  countries,  divided  as  follows :  1,127  male  colored ; 
1,532  female  colored;  10  male  white;  1  female  white.  In  the  out- 
patient department  5,515  persons  were  treated. 

There  were  1,788  administrations  of  anesthetics,  as  against  1,781 
last  year.  There  were  1,017  radiographs  made,  91  X-ray  treatments 
given,  and  5,920  laboratory  examinations  made.  The  mortality  from 
all  causes  was  7  per  cent,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  hospital  was  greatly  improved  in 
the  way  of  painting  and  repairs  and  considerable  replacement  of 
worn  out  and  obsolete  equipment.  The  professional  side  of  the  serv- 
ice has  progressed  most  satisfactorily.  During  the  year  the  hospital 
was  listed  in  the  efficiency  class  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
indicating  that  the  institution  operated  within  the  requirements  of 
that  college  in  its  efforts  to  standardize  hospitals  throughout  the 
country. 

Needs. — The  surgeon  in  chief  states  that  the  one  great  and  pressing 
need  is  a  laboratory  building.  This  need  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
niiig  of  the  hospital  and  should  be  provided  for  without  further  de- 
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lay.  Greater  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the 
hospital  organization  than  a  laboratory  wherein  accurate  and  scien- 
tific work  can  be  done.  He  estimates  that  this  can  be  provided  for  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000. 

He  also  states  that  an  increase  in  the  force  of  employees  is  of  great 
importance  and  urgently  needed  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 

The  long  hours  of  daily  work  which  a  number  of  employees  now 
perform  are  regarded  as  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  maintaining  the 
desired  standard  of  service. 

Nurses. — The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has  been  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  performed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
force  is  much  too  small.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  are  traceable  to  that  fact.  A  noticeable  accomplish- 
ment in  this  department  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  the  school  of  public  health  and  hygiene  of  Howard 
University  of  a  combined  college  and  hospital  course  in  nursing, 
leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  course  is  open  to  young 
women  who  meet  the  university  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
junior  college.  Two  years  are  to  be  spent  there  and  three  years  in 
the  Freedmen's  Hospital.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  year's  work  in  the  junior  college  the  student  will  enter  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital  for  a  probationary  period.  If  accepted  there- 
after, she  will  pursue  the  regular  course  for  nursing  as  outlined  by 
the  hospital.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Education, 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  nursing  registration  boards  of  all  the 
States.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  opportunity  ever  given  young 
colored  women  to  have  the  combined  advantages  of  the  collegiate 
training  and  a  course  in  nursing  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  a  diploma  in  nursing  after  the  completion  of  five  years' 
satisfactory  work.  The  graduating  class  received  their  diplomas 
May  2,  1922;  17  nurses  graduated,  making  a  total  of  365  holding 
diplomas  from  the  training  school  for  nurses. 

Pay  patients. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stats.  1190),  and  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  approved  June  26,  1912  (37  Stats.  172),  885  pay  patients, 
including  births,  were  received  for  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  the  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to  $22,486,  as  against 
$24,219.25  for  the  preceding  year. 
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R(  cei  ill  g  <n>'J  disbursements. 
Receipts : 

Appropriation,    sundry   civil    act — 

For   support  $75,000.00 

Salaries       41.020.00 

110.020.00 
Appropriat  on,  District  of  Columbia  act   (under  contract  with 

Board   of  Charities) 40,000.00 

Pay  patients  22,486.00 

Total  !■<•< -eipts 178,  506.  00 

1  Hsbursements : 

.Miscellaneous — 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc G6,  943.  90 

Pay  patients 13,  055.  54 

Subsistence 47, 148.  77 

Tay  patients 1,  058.  26 

Salaries 40,  929.  38 

Pay  patients . 7, 193.  51 

Refunds,    pay    patients 923.00 

Total  disbursements 177,  252.  36 

Unexpended  balances.  Miscellaneous,  $756.10;  subsistence,  $151.23; 
salaries,  $90.62;  pay  patients,  $255.69;  making  a  total  of  $1,253.64. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March 
2,  1867  (14  Stat.  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  "  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees. 

Students. — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1922  the  total  registra- 
tion in  the  various  schools  of  the  university  was  1,954,  including  stu- 
dents from  36  States  and  12  foreign  countries,  an  increase  of  6  over 
the  last  year.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  completed  their  studies  in 
the  university  and  were  graduated  as  follows :  School  of  liberal  arts. 
77:  school  of  education,  8;  school  of  commerce  and  finance.  10; 
school  of  applied  science,  11 ;  school  of  music,  5 ;  school  of  religion,  6 ; 
school  of  medicine,  medical  college,  22;  dental  college,  27;  pharma- 
ceutical college,  19;  school  of  law,  58;  and  graduate  school,  2. 

General  conditions. — The  school  of  medicine,  is  the  only  class  A 
medical  school  for  colored  youth  of  America  and  the  only  school 
where  full  instruction,  including  clinical  and  obstetrical  work,  can  be 
given  to  prospective  colored  doctors.  The  applications  for  admission 
far  outnumber  the  accommodations  of  the  school.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  has  recently  placed  the  dental  school  on  a 
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class  A  rating.  The  school  of  liberal  arts  has  been  placed  on  the  ap- 
proved list  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  thus  enters  the  sisterhood 
of  great  American  institutions,  and  is  the  only  colored  school  so 
honored.  The  inauguration  of  systematic  graduate  work,  through 
the  appointment  of  teaching  fellows,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  scholarships  have  been  other  important  steps  in  the 
scholastic  life  of  the  university.  The  school  of  commerce  and  finance 
meets  a  pressing  demand  for  young  colored  men  and  women  to 
gain  expert  knowledge  and  practice  in  commercial  and  mercantile 
life,  the  curriculum  of  the  school  being  based  on  the  idea  of  special- 
ization along  business  lines  in  the  broadest  sense.  Three  practical 
courses  are  offered:  Insurance,  finance,  and  accounting.  The  school 
of  public  health  and  hygiene  has  various  departments,  to  wit:  For 
graduates  in  medicine  leading  to  degrees  of  certified  sanitarian  and 
doctor  of  public  health;  for  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and 
universities  leading  to  certificate  in  public  health  and  master  of 
science;  department  of  nursing,  including  collegiate  nursing  course 
and  public-health  nursing;  department  of  social  service  leading  to 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  social  service;  and  department  of 
physical  education  with  a  two-year  course  leading  to  a  certificate, 
or  a  four-year  course  leading  to  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
physical  education. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  of  the  university  passed  into 
its  third  year  of  existence  in  Februar}^  of  1922,  and  awards  of  reserve 
officers'  commission  as  second  lieutenants  were  made  at  commence- 
ment to  IT  young  men  of  the  university.  This  marks  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  colored  men  have  received  such 
commission  from  the  War  Department. 

Home  Economics  Building. — One  June  6,  1922,  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  Home  Economics  Build- 
ing occurred,  with  the  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  student  body 
present.  The  money  for  this  building,  $201,000,  was  appropriated 
by  Congress.  The  first  two  floors  contain  dining  halls,  kitchens, 
cloak  rooms,  laundry,  etc.,  while  the  third  floor  has  splendid  accom- 
modations for  the  home  economics  and  school  of  applied  science. 

Although  Howard  University  was  established  in  1867,  no  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until  March  3,  1879, 
when  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  "  maintenance."  Since  that  time 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  institution  yearly  expend- 
able under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is 
a  patron  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretarj^-treasurer  shows  that  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations, 
tuition   and   other   fees,   endowments,   investments,   donations,   etc.. 
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aggregated  £589,033.87,  and  the  expenditures  were  $579,088.57,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $9,948.33.  The  property  of  the  university  has  been 
accumulated  mainly  through  donations  and  the  sale  of  and  the 
increase  in  value  of  128  acres  of  land  originally  purchased  and  sub- 
divided by  it.  The  annual  congressional  appropriations  have  been 
mainly  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of 
grounds,  and  oilier  expenses.  Three  buildings,  the  greenhouse,  and 
a  portion  of  the  equipment  have  been  provided  from  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

students. — During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922, 
there  were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of  the 
institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  65  men  and  49  women,  a 
total  of  114,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  35 
States.  This  is  a  decrease  of  two  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  26  males  and  8  females ; 
discharged,  13  males,  21  females.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  there  were  under  instruc- 
tion 22  boys  and  26  girls,  a  total  of  48 — a  decrease  of  5  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  department 
42  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  general  health  of  students  and  pupils  for  the  year  has  been 
good,  and  no  cases  of  serious  illness  have  occurred.  Precautions 
against  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  inoculation  and  against  small- 
pox by  vaccination  in  necessary  cases  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  students  of  the  institution  were  required 
to  take  physical  training  or  to  take  part  regularly  in  organized 
sports.  Weight  charts  of  all  students  were  kept  and  consulted  fre- 
quently, with  benefit  to  the  students  in  connection  with  their  diet, 
exercise,  and  general  condition. 

Needs. — The  appropriation  for  expenses  during  the  year  was  less 
than  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  carrying  on  properly  the 
work  of  the  institution  and  it  is  stated  that — 

To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  force  of  teachers  and  employees,  however, 
in  the  future  more  adequate  salaries  must  be  paid.  Three  of  our  most  skillful, 
experienced  instructors  and  one  of  our  skilled  mechanics  left  at  or  near  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  positions  paying  from  10  to  100  per  cent  more  than 
our  institution  is  able  to  offer  with  the  appropriations  available.  One  valuable 
member  of  our  faculty  was  importuned  to  take  a  responsible  position  in  a 
near-by  university  at  a  considerable  increase  in  salary. 

The  loss  of  skilled  instructors  in  a  field  so  limited  of  choice  as  ours  is  must 
result  in  a  serious  handicap  to  our  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
.i  small  additional  sum  will  be  allowed  for  current  expenses  to  insure  for  our 
employees  salaries  of  the  same  value  as  those  paid  in  other  educational 
institutions. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school  yeur  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  four  persons,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  on 
six  persons,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course  on  two  persons, 
and  the  honorar}7  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  one. 

Appropriations. — The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
shows  the  following  balances  in  the  special  funds:  General  fund, 
$1,274.25;  manual  labor  fund,  $1,527.90;  memorial  art  fund,  $88.70; 
a  total  of  $2,890.85.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including  the 
Federal  appropriation  and  excluding  the.  special  funds,  were  $157,- 
786.41.;  and  the  total  expenses,  $157,070.36;  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  June  30,  1922,  of  $1,423.18. 

The  department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  or  general  supervision  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  The  only  duty  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  relation  to  this  institution  at  this  time  is  the  reception  of  the 
annual  report  thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction 
in  the  collegiate  branch  thereof.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  placing  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  under  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
thereof,  and  requiring  them  to  report  directly  to  Congress  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  con- 
tract should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of 
indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under 
section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.  293), 
was  also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense 
16816—22 10 
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to  be  defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above 
referred  to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to 
be  no  longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries. 
In  an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the 
provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that 
said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits 
for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class  of 
beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shows  that  the 
repairs  to  the  Capitol  Buildings  were  general  in  character,  such  as 
repairs  to  doors,  windows,  roof,  gutters,  down  spouts,  elevators, 
electric  wiring,  replacement  of  electric  lights,  plumbing  fixtures,  etc., 
covering  more  than  700  minor  repairs  of  this  character  during  the 
year.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  Senate 
restaurant,  including  the  cutting  through  of  the  floor  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  6-foot  iron  stairway  connecting  it  with  the  Senate  kitchen, 
thereby  eliminating  the  dumb-waiter  formerly  used.  In  the  kitchen 
new  ice  boxes  were  installed  and  counters  rearranged.  The  main 
dining  room  was  painted  and  decorated.  In  the  House  restaurant 
many  needed  repairs,  rearrangements,  and  changes  of  equipment  were 
carried  out,  involving  the  removal  of  all  floors,  water  pipes,  steam 
lines,  and  sewers,  and  replacing  the  same  with  new  pipes  required  in 
the  eight  rooms  of  the  subbasement  occupied  by  the  House  kitchen. 
The  dining  room  was  decorated  and  painted  and  the  side  walls  wain- 
scoted in  tile.  New  tables,  chairs,  lighting  fixtures,  silver  and  glass 
ware,  steam  table,  and  linen  were  supplied,  and  electric  carriers  for 
transferring  food  and  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room 
were  installed  and  provided  with  metal  inclosures,  so  as  to  keep  the 
odors  from  the  kitchen  from  entering  the  dining  room.  Owing  to 
the  demand  for  additional  office  room  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  subcommittees  of  that  committee,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  readjustment  of  space.  The  office  rooms  on  the 
gallery  floor  occupied  by  the  House  library  were  vacated  and  the 
library  moved  to  the  House  Office  Building.  The  space  formerly 
used  by  the  House  library  was  assigned  to  the  journal  clerk,  bill  clerk, 
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and  other  clerks  connected  with  the  legislative  work  of  the  House  of 
representatives.  These  clerks  were  formerly  located  in  offices  in  the 
southwest  corridor  of  the  basement  floor  of  the  House  wing.  The 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  was  moved  to  the  House 
Office  Building,  and  all  the  rooms  on  the  basement  floor  vacated  were 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  These 
changes  made  necessary  considerable  repair  work,  as  well  as  painting 
and  decorating. 

Necessary  repairs  were  made  to  the  Maltby  and  the  building  used 
for  the  Senate  and  House  stables.  The  work  performed  in  improve- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Grounds  was  of  a  general  character  necessary 
to  maintain  the  grounds  in  good  condition. 

Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  Building. — Accessions  of  works  of  art 
during  the  year  include  the  following  oil  portraits :  Portrait  of  Hon. 
James  W.  Good,  by  John  C.  Johansen,  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  an  ex-Speaker,  by 
George  L.  Clough,  for  the  lobby,  and  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
by  Thomas  Sully,  for  the  Senate  corridor  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
Senate  wing.  Restorations  of  the  marble  statues  of  peace  and  war, 
by  Luigi  Persico.  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  central  east  portico 
of  the  Capitol  in  1837,  were  made. 

Capitol  poiver  plant. — Continuous  and  successful  operation  of  this 
plant  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Repairs  and  re- 
placements and  general  painting  has  been  done  to  the  plant  and 
the  pumping  station,  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  necessary 
pipe  lines.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  added  to  the  group 
of  buildings  served  with  power  from  this  plant,  and  proper  con- 
nections were  made  so  that  it  is  now  furnished  with  heat,  light,  and 
power. 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum. — Minor  re- 
pairs to  the  mechanical  and  scientific  equipment  of  the  hospital,  re- 
pairs to  plastering,  woodwork,  and  necessary  painting  comprised 
most  of  the  work  at  this  institution. 

Court  of  Claims  Building. — All  interior  walls  and  ceilings  were 
painted,  the  old  heating  plant,  consistng  of  two  boilers,  was  removed, 
and  one  large  boiler  installed,  with  all  changes  and  installation  of 
pipe  lines  required  to  provide  a  modern  and  efficient  heating  system 
for  the  building. 

Courthouse,  Washington,  D.  C. — Several  ventilators  have  been 
installed  and  metal  weather  strips  provided  for  the  windows  of  the 
eight  large  court  rooms.  The  painting,  such  as  touching  up  of  the 
paint  throughout  the  building,  and  many  minor  repairs  required 
for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  building  have  been  made. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1923,  and  other 
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purposes  approved  March  20,  1922,  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  etc.,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment except  in  the  matter  of  the  disbursement  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  his  office  and  the  work  under  him,  which  under  existing 
law  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds. — The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.  594),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
renting  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
L910  (36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922  no  properties 
additional  to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were 
secured.  As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  whirl)  is  in  the 
United  States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  rented  as  far  as  practicable 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16.  1918,  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs," 
is  as  follows : 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve,  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
G33,  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with  any 
other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not 
now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  Congress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all 
of  the  houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue,  B  and 
C  Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired 
for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  and 
improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made  by 
the  Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this  square,  to  wit : 
Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW. ;  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW.;  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the 
buildings  in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March 
5,  1919,  the  department  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  No- 
vember 1,  1921,  and  November  1.  1922,  aggregating  sr>.74.~>.  have 
been   deposited   in   the  Treasury  to  the   credit  of  "  Miscellaneous 
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receipts."     A   special  report  on  the  subject  will  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  report  as  to  the  collections  of  rents  for  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 2,  1920.  to  and  including  November  30,  1921,  which  aggregated 
$0,018.58,  was  submitted  to  Congress  December  20,  1921,  and  printed 
as  Senate  Document  No.  110  (67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things: 

Sir.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archae- 
ological sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations, 
excavations,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  mu- 
seums, universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the 
gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War 
pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1906.  provide   (par.  3)   that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
Secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  author- 
ized agents. 

On  October  16,  1919,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the 
following  warning,  to  be  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins 
located  on  public  lands,  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  to  wit: 

Warning.— This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you— 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from, 
excavate  upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin 
located  on  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
except  under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  8.  1906  (34  Stat,  225);  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the 
records  of  the  past. 
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During  the  year  lour  permits  were  granted  for  the  examination, 
excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows: 

January  21,  1922,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  to  conduct  excavations  and  remove 
specimens  from  the  ruins  in  that  portion  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
reservation,  N.  Mex.,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Chaco  Valley, 
on  the  southwest  by  the  Chioska  and  Tunicha  Mountains,  and  on 
the  northwest  by  the  western  skirt  of  Carriso  Mountain;  it  being 
understood  that  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  sites  in  the  San 
Juan  Valley  near  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Bennetts  Peak,  30  miles 
south  of  Shiprock,  the  expedition  to  be  under  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris,  a  regular  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  said 
institution. 

January  31,  1922,  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  continue  to  conduct  excavations  and 
gather  such  fossils  and  objects  of  scientific  interest  as  may  be  desired 
during  the  season  of  1922,  within  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
Utah,  all  work  to  be  performed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  persons  experienced  in  archaeological  research  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

May  12,  1922,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  continue  the 
conduct  of  archaeological  research  and  the  gathering  of  collections 
during  the  season  of  1922,  in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley  and  those  tributary 
canyons  which  enter  it  below  Mexican  Water,  as  well  as  in  the  canyons 
of  the  San  Juan  River  tributaries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Navajo 
Mountain  in  Arizona;  all  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  research :  the  exca- 
vations to  be  followed  by  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to  reasonably 
protect  the  buildings  from  further  disintegration  in  the  near  future. 

June  6,  1922,  to  Mr.  James  Henderson,  curator,  University  of 
Colorado  Museum,  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  excavate  in  and  remove  speci- 
mens during  the  season  of  1922  from  the  ruins  in  the  region  between 
the  Animas-La  Plata  divide  and  the  Mancos  River,  in  La  Plata  and 
Montezuma  Counties,  southwestern  Colorado,  special  attention  to  be 
given  to  a  site  south  of  Red  Horse  Gulch,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
La  Plata;  excepting  upon  such  lands  as  are  within  forest  reserves 
or  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park;  the 
express  stipulation  being  that  the  work  is  to  be  conducted  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  re- 
search. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director,  School  of  American  Research  and 
State  Museum.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  was  on  February  3,  1921,  author- 
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izeci  to  conduct  archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument  at  the  ruins  of  Chettro  Kettle  and  also  at  Casa 
Rinconada  and  its  environs  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon,  about 
half  a  mile  away,  permit  being  issued  for  two  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  expiration  of  the  working  seasons  of  1921  and 
1922  reports  of  work  done  under  this  permit  will  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president.  National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  on  February  3,  1921,  authorized  for  said  society 
to  conduct  archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument,  N.  Mex.,  at  two  sites  known  as  Pueblo  Bonito  and 
Pueblo  del  Arroyo,  during  the  seasons  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923,  the 
specimens,  etc.,  acquired  as  a  result  of  such  work  to  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  except  such  archaeological  ma- 
terials uncovered  as  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  be  exhibited  in  the  National  Geographic 
Society  Buildings,  this  permit  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  thereof 
for  two  additional  years  in  the  event  that  the  work  to  be  executed 
hereunder  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  satisfactorily  performed. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writ- 
ing, stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the 
same  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The 
corporation  owns  real  estate  amounting  to  $359,169.09,  but  only  tem- 
porarily, its  other  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money. 

On  June  30, 1922,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restriction 
to  the  board,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  real  estate,  amounted 
to  $131,761,703.55.  This  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this 
total  $41,780,671.57  has  been  appropriated  to  various  educational 
institutions,  including  $3,436,667  appropriated  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922.  The  sum  of  $5,593,143.26  was  paid  during  the 
year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $6,556,068.86.  The 
balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1921, 
amounting  to  $11,377,587.76,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amount- 
ing to  $6,630.23,  increased  the  total  to  $17,940,286.85. 
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Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

For   whites: 

Colleges  and  schools 

Endowinenl    and    general    purposes $996,262.57 

To   increase   teachers'   salaries 2,187,511.84 

Lincoln    School                   ' 1,304.742.99 

Medical    sc is 2,709,080.78 

Professors  of  secondary  education 13,595.27 

Rural    school    agents   80.301.67 

State  agents  for  secondary  education 57,838.91 

For    negroes: 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general    purposes 3S3,  953.  30 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 215,060.00 

County  training  schools 158,379.99 

Critic    teachers 11,  369.  34 

Expenses,  students  at  summer  schools 9,756.68 

John  F.  Slater  fund 8.370.28 

Medical   schools 177, 181.  52 

Negro  rural  school  fund 81,510.00 

Rural  school  agents 73,124.07 

Scholarships 6,  500.  00 

Summer  schools 27,  451.  29 

Survey  of  science  teaching  in  negro  schools 1,  743.  55 

Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League 40,422.46 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 8,  046.  34 

Conferences   1,608.21 

Division  of  educational  relations 2,397.42 

Educational  investigation  and  research 3,  037. 10 

Genera]   survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in   In- 
diana      11,  960.  46 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Ken- 
tucky      6, 121.  43 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  North 

Carolina 6S7.  5S 

Improvement    of    accounting    systems    in    educational    insti- 
tutions      12.  572.  41 

Model    county    organization 2,500.00 

National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements 4.782.28 

Public    school    finance 15,000.00 

Report  on  medical  education 2,193.93 

Rural   school   supervision 9,453.37 

Study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States 11,953.65 

Surveys    <  miscellaneous) 28,  774.  36 

Vocational  arts  survey 9,598.52 

Administration    expense 154,  222.  45 

Total 8,  859,  066.  02 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1922, 
of  $9,081,220.83,  which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds  and  stocks, 
$8,529,998.69;  moneys  loaned,  $893,232.41,  less  cash  overdraft  of 
$416,755.46;  accounts  receivable,  net,  $74,745.19. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $7,635,576.40,  while  appropria- 
tions payable  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  subsequent  years 
amount  to  $3,027,952.96. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,147.14.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,402.14;  stocks,  $16,645;  moneys  loaned,  $1,100.  The  income 
from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $8,841.25.  Added  to  the  balance 
from  the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to 
$15,399.62.  Of  this,  $9,732.03  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various 
schools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,667.59  moneys  loaned. 

FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  CLAIMS  AND  RECORDS. 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  State 
and  Other  Departments  Division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, and  also  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  department  under  Executive  orders  of  July  22, 
1919,  March  24,  1920,  and  June  16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for 
information  and  for  certified  copies  thereof  are  received. 

THE   PERRY'S   VICTORY   MEMORIAL   COMMISSION. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Com- 
mission, created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919  (40 
Stats.  1322-1324),  shows  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  memorial 
is  excellent,  but  deplores  the  fact  that  the  grounds  of  14  acres  sur- 
rounding the  memorial  continue  unsightly  and  insanitary  and  unfit 
for  public  use,  and  that  the  plazas  surrounding  the  Doric  column  are 
unfinished  and  in  a  measure  dangerous  to  the  public. 

The  statement  of  the  treasurer  shows  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4,381.27. 
The  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  electric  elevator  in  the  me- 
morial for  the  year  were  $9,078.60,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $415.92 
from  the  sale  of  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  memorial  and  $53.32 
interest  on  deposits.  The  expenses  for  all  purposes  aggregated 
$7,641.63,  of  which  the  more  important  items  wTere  expenses  incident 
to  repairs  and  maintaining  the  elevator,  including  injury  by  light- 
ning, $1,604.98;  salaries  of  employees  necessary  for  operation, 
$1,331.86;  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  members  of  the  commis- 
sion in  attending  meetings  and  on  the  business  of  the  commission, 
$1,002.48;  electric  light  and  power,  $2,343.96;  annual  salary  of  the 
custodian,  $750. 
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The  memorial  continues  to  be  administered  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy.  Employees,  such  as  guides,  received  from  $90  to  $95  per 
month;  electrician,  $120  per  month,  and  a  cashier  $45  per  month. 
during  the  season  of  operation.  No  other  salaries  are  paid  and 
members  of  the  commission  serve  without  compensation. 

The  memorial  is  not  only  self-sustaining  but  earning  an  increasing 
annual  net  revenue.  This  has  been  the  case  every  year  since  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1915.  Since  taken  over  by  the  Government 
in  L919  the  memorial  has  cost  it  nothing  for  maintenance,  operation, 
repairs,  or  improvements.     The  commission  states: 

We  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  self-sustaining  public  work  of  a  monu- 
mental or  memorial  character  in  America  or  in  the  world.  It  seems  most 
extraordinary  that  this  great  memorial,  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  for  which  the  Government  paid  but  one-third  of  its  cost  for 
actual  construction  and  nothing  for  the  cost  or  organization  necessary  to  erect 
it,  now,  is,  and  always  will  be  dedicated  to  the  national  uses  for  which  it  was 
accepted  in  perpetuity  by  Congress,  without  cost  to  the  National  Treasury  for 
maintenance. 

The  commission  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $100,000 
to  complete  the  granite  plazas  and  to  fill,  grade,  and  park  the 
grounds,  emphasizing  in  particular  the  great  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  swamp  on  the  premises  and  reinforcing  the  present  retain- 
ing walls  so  as  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  property  from  the  storms  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  present  walls,  it  is  stated,  were  erected  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  out  of  the  net  proceeds  from  operation,  but  at  that  time 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  provide  permanently  or  properly 
for  this  protection.  Estimates  obtained  from  the  architect  of  the 
memorial  and  from  other  sources,  indicate  that  an  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  completion  of 
the  terraces  and  grounds  and  the  necessary  sea  walls.  Such  an 
appropriation  is  urged  both  to  meet  an  emergency  and  as  a  perma- 
nent economy.     As  to  the  emergenc}- ,  it  states : 

The  sea  wall  on  the  soutb  side  of  the  memorial  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
second  wall,  some  feet  farther  out  into  the  lake,  extending  the  length  of  the 
upper  terrace.  Great  financial  loss  will  result,  and  ruin  to  all  the  protective 
work  already  carried  out  at  this  point,  unless  this  is  done.  Measures  must  also, 
before  long,  be  adopted  to  reinforce  the  present  sea  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
memorial,  one  1,400  and  the  other  800  feet  long,  both  of  which  were  built  by  the 
commission  and  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  memorial.  No  funds 
for  such  purposes  are  now  or  will  henceforth  be  available  to  the  commission, 
except  by  congressional  action. 

The  lower  terrace,  a  great  plaza  7.1  by  183  feet,  lead'ng  to  the  steps  of  the 
second  terrace,  75  feet  wide,  has  as  its  facing  only  rough,  loose  stones.  There 
is  no  other  approach  to  the  entrance  of  the  memorial.  These  stones  are  dan- 
gerous to  limb  and  life.  Every  year  the  commission  is  obliged  to  construct 
temporary  pat  us  over  this  plaza,  thus  depleting  its  net  revenue. 

While  the  memorial  is  self-sustaining,  its  average  net  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $3,000  a  year  should  go  to  create  a  surplus,  to  provide  against  accidents 
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and  emergencies.  Under  present  circumstances  no  such  surplus  can  be  created, 
because  the  woeful  condition  of  the  terraces  and  grounds  require  constant 
expenditures  out  of  the  earnings  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  At  any 
moment  an  accident  to  the  elevator  might  cost  $10,000.  A  single  winter  storm 
might  cause  great  damage  to  the  retaining  walls.  If  the  Government  will 
complete  the  property,  it  will  have  no  further  apprehension  about  maintenance. 
But  even  a  self-sustaining  memorial  can  not  guarantee  so  continuing  unless 
placed  in  the  condition  of  safety  and  fitness  for  use  contemplated  by  the 
original  plans. 

As  to  the  permanent  economy  of  the  desired  appropriation  the 
report  states : 

The  revenues  of  the  memorial  are  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the  public  for 
ascending  to  the  top — 25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children.  Approxi- 
mately 40.000  people  have  patronized  the  elevator  in  each  of  the  past  two 
seasons.  If  the  approaches  were  in  a  presentable  and  safe  condition  and  the 
memorial  reservation  a  park,  instead  of  a  swamp  amidst  14  acres  of  waste 
land,  this  patronage  would  be  doubled  or  greatly  increased.  Under  present 
circumstances  temporary  paths  have  to  be  constructed  across  the  reservation 
only  to  be  damaged  or  washed  away  in  the  winter.  The  public  has  no  use 
whatsoever  of  the  grounds.  The  state  of  affairs  is  a  continual  loss  to  the 
Government  as  compared  with  the  gross  receipts  that  would  ensue  if  the 
property  were  in  a  condition  consistent  with  the  beauty,  impressiveness,  and 
appealing  interest  of  the  memorial  itself. 

The  people  are  being  denied  their  rights  in  the  premises.  Congress  accepted 
the  property  for  their  use,  but  they  are  prevented  from  enjoying  it.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  memorial  and  reservation  were  cqmpleted  the  Government 
would  receive  an  annual  net  revenue  from  its  investment.  That  investment 
is  now  only  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  if  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $100,000  were  made  for  the  purposes  herein  recommended,  the 
Government  would  still  have  paid  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  memorial 
and  the  national  park  surrounding  it. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  law  the  chief  clerk  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
department  and  administrative  head  of  the  divisions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  having  assigned  to  him  supervision  over  the  clerks 
and  other  employees  of  the  department,  and  up  to  July  1,  1922,  was 
superintendent  of  its  several  buildings.  He  also  supervises,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and 
compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  printing,  stationery, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  of  the  detailed  work 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Howard  University,  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of  attorneys  and  agents  to  practice 
as  well  as  their  disbarment,  corporate  sureties  on  bonds,  and  miscel- 
laneous matters.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  he  is  designated  to  sign  official  papers  and 
documents. 
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Hie  report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  dispatched 
under  his  supervision.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  handled  through  his  office,  some  of  the 
principal  causes  contributing  thereto  being  the  adjustment  of  per- 
sonnei  and  other  matters  incident  to  the  transfer  on  duly  1.  L922,  of 
supervision  over  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
met,  Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  and  General  Land  Office  Build- 
ings, respectively,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  State.  War,  and  Navy 
Department  Buildings,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  act  approved  May  24,  1922;  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  voluminous  data  in  connection  with 
the  estimates  for  1923  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department ;  the 
establishment  throughout  the  departments  in  Washington  of  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  of  October  24,  1921,  for  allocating  Government  employees 
to  grades  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  performed  and 
for  rating  their  efficiency;  supplying  information  in  response  to 
numerous  calls  therefor  from  tthe  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chief  Coordinator  of  Supply,  and  other  coordinating 
activities  organized  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Chief  Coordinator. 

During  the  year  the  subject  of  economy  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  various  needs  of  the  department  and 
the  inauguration  of  methods  for  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  work 
has  been  given  most  careful  consideration  and  was  productive 
of  good  results.  A  four-position  multiple  switchboard  having 
a  capacity  of  800  lines  was  installed  in  the  Interior  Department 
Building  to  replace  an  inadequate  board  having  a  capacity  of  only 
600  lines,  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  building  was  erected. 
Since  July  1,  1920,  savings  have  been  made  in  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  in  the  Interior  Department, 
Patent,  and  Pension  Office  Buildings,  brought  about  by  rearrange- 
ment of  switchboards,  eliminating  mileage  charges,  discontinuing 
unnecessary  rented  equipment  and  restricting  a  large  number  of 
telephones  to  interoffice  and  interdepartmental  calls.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  also  saving  annually  between  five  and  six 
thousand  dollars  by  making  use  of  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing switchboard.  Substantial  savings  have  also  been  effected  in 
printing,  standardizing  of  printed  forms,  concentrating  the  work  of 
stenci]  cutting,  mimeographing,  and  electrical  typewriting  for  bu- 
reaus, etc.  The  bureaus  and  offices  have  been  diligent  during  the  year 
in  avoiding  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  question  of  the  abolishment  of  the  returns  office,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  his  last  annual  report,  is  reported    to    be 
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under  consideration  by  the  Interdepartmental  Board  on  Contracts 
and  Adjustments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a  view  to  form- 
ulation of  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  chief  clerk  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  models  of 
inventions  filed  in  connection  with  applications  for  patents  remain 
stored  in  the  rear  of  a  building  at  627  G  Street  NW.,  at  a  rental 
for  the  portion  of  the  premises  used  of  $150  per  month;  that  these 
models  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place  five  times,  and  that 
the  appropriations  for  their  removal,  exhibit,  and  storage  since  1894 
amount  to  approximately  $230,000.  The  deficiency  act  of  March  4, 
1909  (9  Stat.  904),  requires  that  all  models  of  the  Patent  Office 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Interior  Department  until  provision  is 
made  for  their  care  by  Congress.  He  states  that  the  large  sum  ex- 
pended and  the  continuing  expense  of  storage  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  infrequent  use  made  of  the  models  justifies, 
he  believes,  the  reenactment  by  Congress  of  the  authority  which 
was  given  in  the  act  approved  June  22,  1906,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  "to  dispose  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  models  of  said  exhibit, 
either  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,"  which  was  superseded  by  the  act 
above  mentioned  of  March  4,  1909,  requiring  their  retention. 


APPENDIX  A. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Summary  of   outstanding   mineral  withdrawals  and  classifications,   June  30, 

1922,  in  acres. 


Coal. 

Oil. 

State. 

Withdrawn. 

Classified  as 
coal  land. 

Withdrawn. 

Classified  as 
oil  land. 

56,993 

141,945 

230, 400 

61, 160 

17, 643 

8:720 

1, 178, 392 
222, 977 

4,277,957  \        3,170,645 
4, 761                  4. 603 

Idaho 

466,990 
1,350,937 

Montana 



10,612,683 

83, 833 

5, 369, 349 

5, 954, 364 

4,361 

6,585,071 

42,097 

582,684 

11, 178, 286 

18,887 

250,093 

1,101,587 

141,444 

ft  736.313 

North  Dakota 

84,894 

Oregon 

Utah 

5, 179, 100 

691, 852 

2, 437, 283 

1, 962, 787 

Washington 

Wyoming 

1,089,176 

34,  775, 131 

29,896,486 

6,586,553 

42,097 

Oil  shale. 

Phosphate. 

Potash 
(with- 
drawn). 

State. 

With- 
drawn. 

Classified 

as  oil-shale 

land. 

With- 
drawn. 

Classified 
as  phos- 
phate land. 

California 

90,518 

Colorado 

41,560 

952, 239 

Florida 

119,563 

Idaho 

720, 534 

287,883 

267, 722 

Montana 

Nevada 

123 

86,584 

39,422 

Utah 



2,705,035           302,465 
460,103           995,049 

""25,"  293" 

Wyoming 

128, 267 

4,117,377       2,425,494 

293,015 

129, 940 

Applications  under  the  mineral  leasing  acts,  fiscal  year  1921-22. 


Permits. 

Leases. 

Patents. 

Mineral. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re-       Acted 
ceived. ;     on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Oil  and  gas 

6,647 
515 

7,051 
345 

462 
234 

Coal 

106 
4 

3" 

1 

91 
3 

1 
2 

43 
1 

Phosphate 

Sodium 

8 

148 

10 
133 

2 
15 

1 
2 

2              2 

Oil  shale 

149 


150 
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Producing  oil  and  gas  fin, is  defined  in  accordance  „•///,   the  net  of  Februar* 

26,  1920.  J 


Field. 


California. 


River 

CoaliiK  . 

iga  East  Side. 

Lost  Hills 

Me  Kit  .1  rick  Front.. 

McKittrick 

Elk  Hills 

Buena  Vista  Hills. . . 

Sunset 

Midway 


Montana. 


Date  defined. 


July    15,  L920 
July   20,1920 

do 

....do 

Aug.  11,1920 

do 

....do 

....do 


Area 
(acres). 


.do. 


Aug.   17,1920 


Cat  ('reek I  Apr. 

Cat  Creek  (revised) Apr. 

My Jan 

Baker 


Wyoming. 

Lance  Creek 

Rock  Creek 

Salt  Creek 

Big  Sand  Draw... 
Dry  i'iney 


2. 1920 

4. 1921 

5. 1922 


do. 


Apr.     2, 1920 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


34,866 

15,002 

9,760 

4,206 

4,882 

5,935 

46,640 

23,772 

12,183 

26,341 


a47,205 

24,929 

1,275 

5,629 


10,  736 
4,354 

34,398 
7,393 
2,559 


Field. 


Wyoming— Continued. 


Mule  Creek 

Thornton ."" 

Hamilton  Dome 

Elk  Butte i 

Garland 

Byron 

Wiley  Anticline 

Grass  Creek 

Buffalo  Basin 

Big  Muddy 

Osage 

Osage  (revised) 

Iron  Creek 

Poison  Spider \ 

Torchlight  Dome 

Mahoney  Dome 

Mahoney  Dome  (revised) 

Wertz  Dome 

Oreybull 

Little  Grass  Creek 

Bolton  Creek 

Hidden  Dome 


Date  defined. 


Apr.     5,1920 
do 


.do. 


July   20,1920 

do 

do 

do 


Area 

(acres). 


1,527 

1,274 
11,087 

2, 002 
587.  94 
224.35 


Revised  grand  total. 


Aug.  18,1920 
do 

Aug.  20,1920 
Aug.  25,1920 
Oct.  5, 1920 
Sept.  17,1920 
do 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Apr. 


30,1920  | 

15,1920 

11,1921 

15, 1920 
26,1921 
Sept.  19,1921  | 
Nov.  30,1921 
Apr.   20,1922  i 


3,067 

7,922 

6,427 

<U4,151 

15,224 

920 

5, 359 

1,004 

«  5, 232 

6,909 

686 

95.93 

1,240 

720 

1,067 


343,082 


a  Not  included  in  total. 


Power-site  reserves,  in  acres. 


'aS5SSSr£SSSSI»«aa=.' 


State. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas .... 
California. . .  . 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

I  tan 

Washington... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Reserved 

prior  to 

Julyl, 

1921. 


422 

131. 587 

944, 369 

26,081 

603, 536 

305,365 

486 

396,067 

1,240 

12,841 

241,619 

761 

27,875 

214,422 

503,351 

12 

586,394 

157, 546 

1,096 

195, 753 


Elimi- 
nated prior 
to  July  1, 
1921. 


520 
105, 194 


17,994 
32,615 


Reserves 
outstand- 
ing prior 
to  July  1, 
1921. 


132,657 


532 
67, 500 


280 

6,239 

47, 795 


112,939 
35, 296 


)7,546 


4,350,823 


627, 107 


422 
131,067 
839, 175 
26,081 
585,542 
272, 750 


263,410 

1,240 

12,309 

174,119 

761 

27,595 

208, 183 

455, 556 

12 

473, 455 

122, 250 

1,096 

128, 207 


Reserved        ^limi- 

during       n.ateci  duf- 
fiscal  year.     mS  fiscal 
year. 


327 
20, 178 

158,870 
2,388 

213, 809 
18,387 


258 
15,631 


3,536 


32,694 


Reserves 
outstand- 
ing June 
30,  1922. 


9,200 


10, 626 


244,  721 

759 

3,495 


3.723.716 


2,278 
18,544 


21, 170 


717,662 


29* 


17,~ 


4,373 
545 
226 


749 

151,245 

998,045 

28,469 

799,093 

275,506 

486 

234,252 

1,240 

12,309 

172,693 

761 

272,316 

208,644 

441,563 

12 

471,360 

140, 249 

870 

149,377 


82, 139 


4, 359, 239 
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Summary  of  enlarged-homestead  designations,  in  acres. 

Arras  classified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entrymen  required  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1909  (35  Stat. 
i.vi'  applicable  to  Vrizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wvornuafr  act  of  June  17,  1910  (30  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  13,  1912  (37  Stat.  132), 
applicable  to  California,  North  Dakota:  act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas:  act  of 
Mar  4  1915  (38  Stat  1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakota).  Areas  classified  as  arid,  nonirrigable,  and 
lacking  domestic  water  supply,  resident  by  entrymen  not  required  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1909  (35  Stat.  039), 
applicable  to  Utah;  act  of  June  17, 1910  (36  Stat.  531) ,  applicable  to  Idaho).] 


State. 

Designa- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Cancel- 
lations 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Designa- 
tion^ 
during 
fiscal 
year. 

Cancel- 
lations 
during 
fiscal 
year. 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30. 
1922, 

30, 704, 092 
11,806,396 
32, 157, 584 

13, 256, 029 
552, 787 
605, 734 
52,619,721 
49, 948, 295 
42,  980, 781 
12,231,960 
21,054,769 
16, 260, 175 

10,583,974 
1,565,174 
6,501,725 

28,214,138 

5,409,474 
226, 480 
184, 320 

444, 125 
4,233 

25, 294, 618 
11,579,916 
31,  973, 264 

12,811,904 
548, 554 
605, 734 
52,375,439 
46, 383, 498 
42,  753, 049 
12,228, 112 
20, 070, 275 
15,912,005 

10,233,559 

1,552,854 
6, 249, 883 
28, 057, 882 

312, 587 

1, 176, 205 

604,913 

168, 352 
11,000 
32, 000 

481,985 
66, 980 
55, 158 
30,910 

109, 745 
61,090 

265,290 
19, 280 
80, 150 

585,  590 

25, 607,  205 

11,840 
640 

a  9, 280 

12,744,281 

32, 577,  537 

Idaho: 

Total 

12,970,976 

559,  554 

637, 734 

52, 857, 424 

244, 282 
3, 564, 797 
227, 732 
3,848 
984, 494 
348, 170 

350,415 

12, 320 

251,842 

156,256 

46, 450, 478 

42, 808,  207 

12, 259, 022 
20,179,812 

208 

15, 973, 095 
10, 479, 289 

Utah: 

Total 

b  19, 560 
9,520 

1,562,614 

6, 330,  033 
28, 643,  472 

328, 925, 373 

12,396,235 

316,529,138 

4, 030, 955 

41, 528 

320, 518, 565 

a  9,280  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 
b  9,400  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 


Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designations,  in  acres. 

[Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and 
of  such  character  that  640  acres  is  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Act  of  December  29, 
1916  (39  Stat.  862.)] 


State. 

Designa- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Cancel- 
lations 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1921. 

Designa- 
tions 
d  uring 
fiscal 
year. 

Cancel- 
lations 
during 
fiscal 
year. 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1922. 

13, 609, 930 

240 

7, 354,  132 

6,115,441 

4,451,804 

93,114 

911 

13, 735, 267 

124,778 

199, 849 

29,896,683 

310,254 

49, 871 

5, 405, 301 

6, 267, 477 

717,060 

360, 220 

18,129,266 

832, 040 

12,777,890 

240 

7,354,132 

6, 107, 201 

4,451,230 

93,114 

911 

13, 719, 267 

124, 778 

199, 849 

29,896,683 

310,254 

49,781 

5, 404, 461 

6,267,157 

716,820 

360, 220 

18, 126, 186 

89, 386 
880 

27,  535 

973, 666 

422, 745 

8,320 

1,920 

520, 285 

11,357 
218, 460 
610,417 

19, 578 

11,280 
494, 858 
126, 170 
273, 708 
232, 203 
741,717 

12, 867,  276 
1,120 

7,381,667 

8,240 
574 

640 
400 

7, 080,  227 

4,873,575 

101,434 

2,831 

14, 239, 552 

136, 135 

16,666 

2,800 
600 

415,509 
30,506  500 

329, 832 
61,151 

840 
320 
240 

208 
70 

5,899,111 

6,393,257 

990, 528 

591,289 

18, 867,  903 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

1,134 

3,080 

106,821,598 

861,334 

105,960,264 

4, 784, 485 

5,852 

110,738,897 

16816—22- 


-11 
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Summary  of  outstanding   ivater  resources  and  agricultural  withdrawals  and 
classifications,  June  SO,  1922,  in  acres. 


State. 


Alabama 

;    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

do 

Flori  la 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

la 

New    Mexico.. 
Oregon 
South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington. .. 

aing 


Power  reserves. 


With- 
drawals. 


120 

93,415 

302, 208 

22,354 

297, 105 

252,510 


231,555 

1,240 

12,309 

148, 197 

761 

27,543 

65,  183 

415,180 


Classifica- 
tions. 


Designa- 
tions^ 


190  . 
1,183    . 

151  i 

1,590    . 

24,605    . 

3,652    . 


528,215 


5,218 


450, 770 
114,170 


88,691 


2,523,611 


Miscella- 
neous. 


439 

56, 647 

167.  !il 

4,525 

477,383 

19,344 

486 

2,308 


Total. 


1,212 


143,161 
15,891 


19,278 

'"2  it,'  773' 


1,792 
5,182 


20,351 


65,545  687,297 


9,250 

12 

18,798 

2i.vj7 

870 

40,335 


1,082,786 


749 

151,245 

998,045 

28, 469 

799,093 

275,506 

486 

231,252 

1,240 

12,309 

172,693 

761 

272,316 

208,644 

441,563 

12 

471,360 

140,219 

870 

149,377 


4,359,239 


State. 


Arizona... 
Arkansas. 


California. 
Colorado. . 
Idaho 


Reservoir 

with- 
drawals. 


23,040 


1,160 
1,728 


Public 
water  with- 
drawals 


13,951 


67, 788 

1,820 

12,120 


Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  !  [1 
North  Dakota. 

<  >klahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 


1,569 


10,619 


80 

35,913 

1,714 


84, 933 


7,199 


10,431 
6, 281 


Stock-raising 

homestead 

designations. 


13,201 

210 

34,526 

920 

82, 185 


250, 662 


30 


lv. 


,867,276 
1,120 
,381,667 
,  080, 227 
873,575 
101,134 
2,831 
239,552 
136,135 
415,509 
506,500 
329, 832 
61,151 
899,111 
393, 257 
990,528 
591, 2S9 
867,903 


Enlarged-     Ground-water 
homestead      reclamation 
designations.^  designations. 


25,607,205 


12,744,281 

32,577,537 

12, 970, 976 

637,734 


52,857,424  !. 


46,450,478 
42, 808, 207 
12,259,022 


1,109,000 


110, 738,  J 


20,179,812 
15,973,095 
10,479,289 
6, 330, 033 
28, 643, 472 


320,518,565 


1,109,000 

"  1  >esignated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn 
of  tSSSf  559'554  ^^  ln  Idah°  and  1'562'614  acreS  in  Utah  designated  under  nonresidence  provisions 


APPENDIX  B. 

National  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service — National   -park  statistics. 
[Number,  19;  total  area,  11,372  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


*Hot  Springs. 
I  832 

♦Yellowstone. 

1872 


♦Sequoia . . . 
1890 


♦Yosemite.. 
1890 


♦General  Grant. 
1890 


♦Mount  Rainier. 
1899 


♦Crater  Lake 
1902 

♦Wind  Cave. 
1903 

Piatt 

1904 
SullvsHill. 

1904 

♦Mesa  Verde. 
1906 

♦Glacier 

1910 


♦Rocky  Mountain. 
1915 

Hawaii 

1916 

♦Lassen  Volcanic. 

1916 


Location. 


Middle  Arkan- 


Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
ern Mon 
tana,  and 
northeast- 
ern Idaho. 

Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


West    central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


South  Dakota. 


Southern 

Oklahoma. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


Mount  McKinley. 
1917 

♦Grand  Canyon. .. 

1919 
♦Lafayette 

1919 
Zion 

1919 


Hawaii 

Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast . . . 

Southwestern 
Utah. 


When 
established . 


Apr.  20,1832 
Mar.  1,1872 


Sept.  25,1890 


Oct.      1,1! 


.do. 


Mar.     2, 1899 

May   22,1902 
Jan.      9,1903 


/July  1,1902 
(Apr.  21,1901 
Apr.  27,1904 


/June  29,1906 
\t June  30,1913 

May   11,1910 


/Jan.    26,1915 
\fFeb.  14,1917 

Aug.  1, 1916 
tMay  1,  1922 
Aug.     9, 1916 


F«b.   26,1917 
tJan.  30,  1922 

Feb.  26,1919 
....do........ 

Nov.  19,1919 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


1J 

3,348 


252 


4 
324 


249 
17 


77 
1,534 


397 1 


186 
124 


2,645 
958 


Distinctive  characteristics. 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  boarding  houses— 
19  bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether— Boiling  springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world — Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 12,000  seq  uoia 
trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some  25  to 
36  feet  in  diameter— Towering  mountain 
ranges— Startling  precipices— Cave  of 
considerable  size. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs— Romantic  vistas — Many  waterfalls 
of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of  big 
trees— High  Sierra— Waterwheel  Falls — 
Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem—28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size — 48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano — Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation — Fine  fishing. 

Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 
/Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
\    medicinal  value. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 

(Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
<    toric  cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 

I    not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character — 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty— 60  small  glaciers — 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked  in- 
dividuality— Fine  trout  fishing. 
{Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snowy  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
records  of  glacial  period. 
/Three  separate  areas— Kilauea  and  Mauna 
\    Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maui. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United  Srates 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone  6,879  feet — Hot  springs — Mud 
geysers. 

{Highest   mountain   in    North   America- 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The    group    of   granite   mountains   upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls — Of    great    beauty    and     scenic 
interest. 


1  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 
♦  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application, 
t  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

[Number,  24;  total  area.  1,815  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.l 


Name. 


Devils  Tower 

Montezuma  i 


El  Morro. 


Petrified  Forest. 
ChacoCanvon.  .. 


Muir  Woods  2... 
Pinnacles 


Natural  bridges. 


Lewis     &     Clark 
Cavern.2 


Tumacacori. 


Navajo 

Shoshonei  a\  ern 

Gran  Quivira. . . . 
Sitka 


Rainbow  Bridge. 

Colorado 

Papago  Saguaro.. 
Dinosaur 


Capulin  Mountain 
\  erendrve 


Irande. 
Katmai 


Scotts  I'.lilll. 


Yucca  House 


Location. 


proclama- 
tions. 


Wyoming. 
Arizona.. . 


New  Mexico.. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico.. 


California. 
....do...., 


Utah. 


Montana . 
Arizona.. 


....do 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 


Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

North  Dakota. 

Arizona 

Alaska 

Nebraska 

Colorado 


Sept.  24,1906 
Dec.     8,1906 


'....do 

June  18,1917 


Dec.  8,1906 
July  31,1911 
Mar.    11,1907 


'Jan.      9,1908 
[Sept.  22,1921 

Jan.    16,1908 


Apr.  16,1908 
Sept.  2."),  1909 
Feb.   11,1916 


'May   11,1908 
[May   16,1911 

Sept.  15,1908 


Mar.  20,1909 
Mar.  14,1912 
Sept.  21,1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Nov.  25,1919 
Mar.   23,1910 


May   30,1910 


May   24,1911 


Jan.    31,1914 


Oct.      4,1915 

Aug.     9,1916 
June  29,1917 


Mar.  2,1889-' 
Dec.  10,1909 
Aug.     3,1918 

Sept.  24,1918 


Dec.    12,1919 


Dec.   19,1919 


Area 
(acres). 


1,152 
U60 


Description. 


vol- 


210 

25,625 
120,629 

426.  43 
2,080 

12,740 

160 
10 

360 
210 

560 

157 

160 

13,883 
2,050 

80 

681 
253 

480 
11,088,000 

2,053.83 

9.6 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of 
canic  origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 

Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver- 
tical cliff.  Of  scenic  and  ethnologic 
interest. 

Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contains  cliff-dweller  ruins.  Of  great 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 

Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  trees, 
one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  including 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  rbngress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Many  spirelike  rock  formations,  600  to  1,000 
feet  high,  visible  many  miles;  also  nu- 
merous caves  and  other  formations. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28 feet  wide;  span,  251  feet;  height 
of  span  157  feet.  Other  two  slightly 
smaller. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 
s  sventeenth  century.  Being  restored  by 
National  Park  Service  as  rapidly  as 
funds  permit. 

(Contains      numerous    pueblo,      or     cliff- 
\      dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest 
Spanish  mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Heiuht  309  feet 
above  water,"  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbo 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beautv  and  interest. 

Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.  Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 

Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  formation. 

Includes  Crxrwhigh  Butte,  from  -which 
E  xplorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  states.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 

Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  study  of  volcani  m.  Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 

Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 
Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 
passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 

Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 
Mountain.  Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 
archaeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 
inhabitants. 


1  Estimated. 

2  Donated  to  the  United  States. 


3  From  Mar.  2,  18S9,  until  Aug.  3,  1918,  classified  as  a  national  park. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
[Number,  11;  total  area,  510  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Location. 


Date  of 
creation. 


Area 
(acres). 


Description. 


Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 
ings. 

Tonto 

Jewel  Cave 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona 

South  Dak  its 


Wheeler. 


Colorado . 


Mount  Olympus. . 
Oregon  Caves 

Devil  Postpile 

Walnut  Canyon. . . 
Bandelier 


Old  Kasaan 

Lehman  Caves 


Washington. 
Oregon 

California. . . 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 

Nevada 


Nov.  16,1907 

Dec.   19,1907 
Feb.     7, 1908 


Dec.     7. 1908 


(Mar.  2, 1909 

{ Apr.  17,1912 

[May  11,1915 

July  12,1909 


July     6, 1911 

Nov.  30,1915 
Feb.  11,1916 

Oct.    25,1916 

Jan.    24,1922 


160 


1640 
i  1,280 


300 

299, 370 
4S0 


22,075 
38.3 
593. 03 


Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 
terest and  in  good  preservation. 
Do. 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  ex- 
tinct volcanic  action.  Of  much  scenic 
beauty. 

I  Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 
usual scientific  interest,  including  many 
glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 
ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 
Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 

much  beauty;  magnitude  not  entirely 

ascertained. 
Spectacular   mass   of  hexagonal   basaltic 

columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 

Said    to    rank    with    famous    Giant's 

Causeway  m  freland. 
Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 

and  popular  interest. 
Vast  numbers  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 

artificial    caves,    stone    sculpture,    and 

other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 
Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 

are  numerous  remarkable  totem   poles 

and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 

scientific  interest  and  importance. 


1  Estimated. 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Departmerit. 

[Number,  2;  total  area,  6  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Description. 

Big   Hole   Battle 
Field. 

Cabrillo 

Montana 

California 

June  23,1910 
Oct.    14,1913 

5 

1 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a 
much  larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
resulting  in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

of  the  territory  now  partly  embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 


Name. 


Thomas  Ewing 

Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan. 
Alexandei  H.  EL  -mart — 

Robert  McClelland 

Jacob  Thompson 

B.  Smith 

John  P.  Usher 

James  Harlan 

Orville  11.  Browning 

Jacob  D.  (Ox 

Columbus  Delano 

Zachariah  chandler 

hurz 

I  I.  Kirk  wood 

Henry  M.Teller 

Lu  ins  Q.  C.  Lamar 

William  P.  Vilas 

John  W.Noble 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis 

Cornelius  M.  Bliss 

Ethan  Allen  Hilehcock 

James  R.  Carficld 

Richard  A.  Ballinger 

Waller  L.  Fisher 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

John  Barton  Pavne 

Albert  B.  Fall./. 


When 
appointed. 


Mar. 

Au.tr. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


12,1850 
7,  L853 

6, 1857 
5, 1861 
8,1863 
15,1865 

27, 1866 

5,1869 

1, 1870 

19, 1875 

12, 1877 

5. 1881 

6. 1882 
6, 1885 

l'i.lsSS 

6, 1889 
6, 1893 

1. 1896 

5. 1897 
21,18981 

5, 1907 

6, 1909 
13, 1911 

6,1913 
28,1920* 

5. 1921 


Whence 
appointed. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi... 

Indiana 

do 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Ohio 

do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Mississippi... 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri 

New  York. .. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Washington.. 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois 

New  Mexico.. 


President. 


Taylor  and  Fillmore 

Fillmore 

....do 


I'm  ■    I 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

Johnson 

do 

Grant 

do 

do 


Hayes 

Garfield  and  Arthur. 

Arthur 

Cleveland 

....do 


Harrison 

Cleveland 

do 

McKinley 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt 

Roosevelt 

Taft 

do 


Wilson 

do 

Harding 


Length  of 


Yrs. 
1 

"2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

'i 

8 
2 

2 

1 


mos.  days. 
5  '  8 
11 
25 
0 
0 
4 
7 

12 
10 
27 
)'.) 
25 
24 
2 
0 

ID 
■1-1 

0 

25 
5 

15 

13 
0 
5 

26 


11      2  26 
11        20 


i  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20, 1899. 

*  The  last  dav  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 

»  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15,  1920. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  has  been  among  the  most 
successful,  from  a  construction  standpoint,  yet  experienced  by  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.  At  the  close  of  June,  192i,  the 
ends  of  steel  were  at  miles  284  and  356,  leaving  a  gap  of  72  miles  in 
the  Broad  Pass  section  to  complete.  The  grading  for  this  was  com- 
pleted, so  that  with  the  finishing  of  the  Hurricane  Gulch  bridge  on 
August  15,  1921,  tracklaying  proceeded  rapidly  northward,  as  did 
the  laying  of  steel  from  mile  356  southward.  The  two  gangs  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  each  other  near  Riley  Creek,  mile  347,  where  a  brief 
halt  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  steel  viaduct. 

This  viaduct  was  completed  and  track  between  northern  and  south- 
ern divisions  actually  connected  February  5,  1922,  permitting  the 
opening  of  all-rail  freight  and  passenger  traffic  Seward  to  Fairbanks, 
with  only  one  change — that  at  Nenana — from  standard  to  narrow- 
gauge  line.  During  the  summer  the  use  of  ferry  at  the  Tanana  cross- 
ing is  also  required.  Early  in  May,  1922,  contract  was  let  for  fabri- 
cation and  erection  of  steel  bridge  at  this  point,  and  with  work  now 
progressing  entirely  satisfactorily  on  foundations  and  fabrication  it 
is  expected  that  this  bridge  will  be  ready  for  use  by  February,  1923. 
It  will  be  the  largest  bridge  of  the  entire  line — 700-foot  truss  span, 
with  approaches  bringing  the  total  length  up  to  1,302  feet. 

Reconstruction  of  old  Alaska  Northern  bridges  was  completed, 
active  operations  set  in  motion  to  surface  and  ballast  newly  con- 
structed track  in  Broad  Pass  section,  some  additional  snow  shedding 
in  "  loop  "  district  started,  additional  shop  facilities  at  Anchorage 
for  handling  increased  rolling  stock  put  under  way,  a  large  ware- 
house constructed  on  the  Anchorage  ocean  dock,  and  extensive  better- 
ments begun  at  Seward  dock. 

Average  force  for  year  was  2,079,  largely  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 

Traffic  statistics  for  calendar  year  1921  show  33,138  revenue  pas- 
sengers and  29,763  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried.  For  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1922  (latest  figures  available),  6,870  revenue  pas- 
sengers and  12,414  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  carried,  showing  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  in  revenue  passengers  and  an  increase  of  30 
per  cent  revenue  freight  carried,  as  compared  with  same  quarter  last 
year.  A  faster  through  schedule  was  established  July  9,  1922,  over 
the  standard  gauge  portion  of  the  line  between  Seward  and  Nenana, 
cutting  the  time  to  23  hours  between  these  points  and  shortening  the 
time  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks  from  three  and  one-half  days  to 
two  days  and  one  night.  Trains  carry  sleeping  cars,  observation 
dining  cars,  and  cars  for  through  freight. 

Under  the  Navy-Interior  cooperative  agreement  prospecting  for 
coal  and  development  work  continued  in  Chickaloon  field,  7,569  tons 
of  coal  being  produced  in  the  process.  Building  program  at  Chicka- 
loon was  completed,  also  coal  washing  plant  at  Sutton  completed  to 
serve  mines  in  all  these  fields.  The  first  three  months  of  fiscal  year 
the  commission  operated  its  Eska  Mine,  taking  out  17,676  tons ;  then 
closed  same  clown  to  stimulate  mining  by  private  enterprise.  Because 
of  lack  of  funds,  the  Navy  Department  discontinued  activities  in 
Chickaloon  fields  on  April  30,  1922. 

Increased  development  in  metalliferous  and  coal  mining,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  lines  of  effort,  is  expected  now  that  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road is  connected  and  through  traffic  possible. 
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Map  showing  pri  work  on  'jlovernment  railroad  in  Alaska,   litL'2. 
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BUREAUS   OF   THE  INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1349  I 
(9  Stat.  L.  395). 

General  Land  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  act  of  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.  716).  First  commissioner,  Edward 
Tiffin,  of  Ohio ;  appointed  May  7,  1812.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  De- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C .,  November  15,  1923. 
Sir  :  In  submitting  this  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  I  wish  to  begin  with  the  statement  that 
my  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  extends  over  but  a 
small  part  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  I  took  the  oath  of  office  on  March  5 
and  the  fiscal  year  expired  on  June  30,  1923. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  its  various  bureaus 
and  institutions,  appears  to  have  made  a  remarkable  record  during 
the  fiscal  year  contained  in  this  report.  The  appropriations  for  its 
operation  during  the  12  months'  period  amounted  to  $327,931,100.67, 
which  is  a  sum  $22,584,159  less  than  was  appropriated  for  its  main- 
tenance during  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  1922.  Notwithstanding 
this  large  reduction  in  appropriations  to  cover  its  expenses,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  department  have  increased  from  approximately  $48,612,- 
528.95  in  1922  to  approximately  $63,566,641.08  in  1923,  or  a  gain  of 
$14,954,112.13. 

Most  of  this  increase  came  from  royalties  on  oil  leases  on  Indian 
lands,  the  gain  in  receipts  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1923  over  1922  totaling  $14,722,000.  The  Patent 
Office  increased  its  revenues  from  applications  and  from  the  sale  of 
photolithographic  copies  of  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.,  by  the  sum 
of  $156,000.  The  revenues  from  the  Alaska  Railroad  through  addi- 
tional passenger  and  freight  traffic  increased  about  $191,000,  followed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  a  gain  in  receipts  of  $134,900,  the 
National  Park  Service  with  a  gain  of  $75,800,  the  Geological  Survey 
with  a  gain  of  $51,000,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  a  gain  of 
$1,451  in  its  receipts  from  sales  of  its  publications.  Only  three 
bureaus  showed  losses  in  receipts.  They  included  the  General  Land 
Office,  where  the  receipts  fell  approximately  $1,045,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1923  as  compared  with  1922 ;  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  with  a 
loss  of  $6,149 ;  and  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  where  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  receipts  of  $21,000  in  1923  over  the  previous  year. 

The  functions  of  the  Interior  Department  are  both  constructive 
and  eleemosynary.  Eliminating  the  eleemosynary  bureaus  and  in- 
stitutions, and  also  moneys  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
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sions  :M'.l  cash  receipts  exceed  its  expenditures.    In  addition  a 

campaign  of  rigid  governmental  economy  is  being  conducted. 

There  are  several  matters  of  public  moment,  however,  that  should 
command  the  prompt  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress.  I 
refer  to  a  critical  situation  that  has  developed  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Government  running  into  a  sum  near  $186,000,000  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  projects  for  the  reclaiming  of  arid  and 
semi  a  rid  lands. 

The  reclamation  law  provides  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  each 
project  shall  be  paid  within  a  20-year  period  in  installments  of  fixed 
amcmnts,  and  also  provides  the  annual  maintenance  cost,  including 
operation,  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  water  users.  Out  of  the  23 
projects  constructed,  or  in  the  course  of  construction,  only  1  of  these 
projects  has  fully  complied  with  this  requirement  notwithstanding 
that  relief  extending  time  of  payment  on  three  occasions  has  been 
granted  by  Congress.  A  number  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  financial 
insolvency,  making  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  recover  the 
money  invested  in  them,  while  other  projects  are  in  such  a  dubious 
state  that  it  is  difficult  to  presage  at  the  present  time  whether  they 
will  ultimately  pay  out. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  conditions  I  have  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  advisers  composed  of  disinterested  citizens  of  national 
prominence,  familiar  with  irrigation  matters,  who  have  begun  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  entire  reclamation  requirements,  methods, 
and  policies.  This  committee  is  composed  of  former  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Campbell,  of  Arizona ;  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  former  president  of  the 
State  University  and  State  Agricultural  College  of  Utah ;  President 
Julius  A.  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  E.  Garfield,  of  Ohio;  Presi- 
dent Oscar  A.  Bradf ute,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation ; 
Hon.  Elwood  Meacl,  engineer  and  authority  on  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation, of  California;  and  Hon.  Clyde  C.  Dawson,  an  authority  on 
reclamation  law,  of  Colorado. 

As  soon  as  their  work  is  completed  I  expect  to  submit  their  report 
with  recommendations  to  the  President.  A  supplementary  report, 
containing  recommendations  for  whatever  change  in  policy  is  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  Government  from  further  losses  on  reclama- 
tion projects  and  to  bring  relief  to  the  water  users,  will  also  be  sub- 
mitted subsequently.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  theory  of  govern- 
mental reclamation  is  unsound.  It  merely  means  that  a  new  policy 
must  be  delevoped  that  will  safeguard  the  future  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  and  businesslike  manner  in  its 
redemption  of  the  arid  and  semiaricl  lands  of  the  West. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  that  is  seri- 
ously interrupting  the  rendering  of  adequate  service  to  the  public. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  from  applications  and  the  sale  of 
photolithographic  copies  of  patents  and  trade-marks,  etc  are  con. 
stantlv  increasing,  but  at  the  present  time  that  office  is  (0  000  cases 
jn  arrears  in  handling  applications  for  patents  and  is  10  months 
behind  in  its  work.  This  means  that  applications  lie  in  the  I  atent 
Office  for  about  10  months  before  any  acton  is  initiated  toward  their 
examination.  An  increase  in  force  of  the  Patent  Office  was  granted 
by  a  previous  Congress,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
ameliorated  the  situation  to  any  great  extent.  The  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  conditions  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  I  expect 
to  undertake  at  the  first  opportunity,  is  apparent  if  we  are  to  assure 
satisfactory  service  to  the  people  in  this  governmental  enterprise. 

Another  question  of  public  concern  is  the  shortage  of  members  ot 
the  medical  and  dental  profession  of  the  colored  race  of  the  United 
States.    At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  educational  institu- 
tions  in   the   country   where   colored   physicians   and   dentists   are 
graduated  annuallv  and  qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  dentistry 
among  their  people.    One  of  them  is  the  Howard  University,  located 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  supported  in  part  by  Government 
appropriations  and  in  part  by  outside  donations.    Recent  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  colored  population  of  the  Nation  has  increased 
to  nearly  12,000,000,  and  that  there  is  only  one  colored  physician  to 
3,914  members  of  this  race,  while  there  is  only  one  colored  dentist  to 
every  20,500  colored  persons.    As  a  matter  of  public  welfare  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  Government  take  steps  to  wipe  out 
this  discrepancy  and  increase  the  number  of  colored  graduating 
physicians  and  dentists.    This  can  be  done  only  through  adding  to 
the  facilities  of  the  Howard  University  medical  and  dental  schools 
where  many  applicants  for  entrance  are  being  turned  away  and  are 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional 
careers.    1  respectfully  present  this  problem  for  the  consideration  ot 
the  President  and  Congress  in  the  hope  that  at  least  an  initial  step 
will  be  taken  to  provide  a  future  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the 

colored  race. 

Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  soldiers  and  their  widows  of  the  Civil, 
Spanish- American  and  preceding  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  engaged  since  the  foundation  of  the  Nation.  The  ravages  of 
time  have  now  overcome  these  survivors  of  the  Civil  War,  and  m 
their  old  age  it  is  my  belief  that  the  pensioning  of  them  should  no 
longer  be  based  upon  a  showing  of  disability  due  to  wounds  and  dis- 
ease. On  the  contrary,  both  the  veterans  and  widows  should  receive 
a  pension  from  the  Government  after  having  reached  a  certain  age, 
and  the  pension  paid  to  them  should  be  adequate  to  fully  support 
them.     I,  therefore,  recommend  that  some  legislation  be  enacted  by 
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Congress  to  increase  the  pensions  of  Civil  War  veterans  and  their 
widows,  thereby  more  fully  recognizing  the  debt  the  Government 
owes  them  for  the  service  they  performed  in  preventing  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  advise  that  in  furtherance  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  economic  administration  of  governmental  affairs 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  appropriations  to  cover  its  ex- 
penses  for  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1924  are  $2,059,022.67  less  than 
was  required  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1923,  and  that  the  Budget  for  the 
(Miiing  fiscal  year  proposes  a  further  reduction  of  $26,559,477.94. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hubert  Work, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT. 


THE  GENEBAL  LAND   OFFICE. 

1.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year,  public  and  Indian 
lands,  6,415,001  acres;  a  decrease  of  3,952,151  acres  as  compared  with 
the  year  previous. 

2.  Patented  during  the  year  9,395,815  acres,  a  decrease  of  3,509,005 
acres  as  compared  with  1922. 

3.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year  an  aggregate  of 
$10,700,447.72,  of  which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds, 
there  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  for  the  credit  of  its  general 
fund  the  sum  of  $2,321,981.21. 

4.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  service,  $513,256.46. 

5.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  the  result  of  investigations  in 
the  field  199,680  acres. 

6.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon  15,237  cases. 

7.  Conducted  464  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

8.  Obtained  13  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during 
the  year. 

9.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  resurveys  aggregating 
5,183,536  acres. 

10.  Entered  of  record  267,395  tract-book  notations. 

11.  Patented  under  the  homestead  laws  6,309,929  acres,  a  decrease 
of  3,322,705  acres  as  compared  with  1922. 

12.  Patented  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law  an  area  of 
2,590,758  acres,  a  decrease  of  329,061  acres  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous. 

13.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  stock  driveway  purposes  of  77,958 
acres,  and  released  from  such  withdrawal  63,754  acres. 

14.  Approved  for  patent  887  certificates  of  town  lot  sales. 

15.  Allowed  74  cash  entries  under  the  Minnesota  drainage  act, 
involving  an  area  of  8,840  acres;  patented  under  this  act  since  its 
passage  1,030,760  acres. 

16.  Canceled  320  grants  of  right  of  way  on  relinquishment  and 
otherwise. 

17.  Disposed  of  by  allowance  and  otherwise  285  declaratory  state- 
ments for  stock-watering  reservoirs. 

18.  Received  for  action  four  applications  for  recognition  as  State 
irrigation  districts,  involving  149,443  acres.     Since  the  date  of  the 
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act  10  districts  have  been  recognized,  having  a  gross  area  of  107,002 
acres. 

L9.  Considered  favorably  29  reports  on  private  irrigation  projects, 
involving  200  desert-land  entries  and  applications. 

20.  Received  during  the  year  1,500  elections  under  section  24  of  the 
Federal  water  power  act. 

21.  Patented  under  the  Carey  Act  51,491  acres. 

22.  Issued  94  permits  under  the  Pittman  Act  for  the  development 
of  underground  waters  in  Nevada. 

23.  Approved  for  patent  1,492  desert-land  entries. 

24.  Approved  for  patent  394  reclamation  homestead  entries. 

25.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  of  630,480 
acres  and  restored  to  entry  lands  theretofore  withdrawn  for  such 
purpose  988,840  acres. 

26.  Secured  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  various  public 
purposes  of  1,692,548  acres  and  restored  1,908,326  acres  theretofore 
withdrawn  or  reserved. 

27.  Restored  32  shore  spaces  abutting  upon  navigable  waters  in 
Alaska,  theretofore  withdrawn. 

28.  Restored  and  opened  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men  3,081,907  acres. 

29.  Conveyed  to  the  States  entitled  thereto  835,240  acres  of  indem- 
nity school  land  and  131,183  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands. 

30.  Conveyed  to  States  31,619  acres,  with  a  reservation  of  the  min- 
erals therein  to  the  United  States. 

31.  Conveyed  to  States  under  cooperative  agreements  116,259  acres. 
Total  amount  conveyed  under  these  agreements  398,123  acres. 

32.  Patented  under  the  swamp  land  grant  9,735  acres. 

33.  Collected  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  under  the  act  of 
June  27,  1902,  $145,627.54;  total  receipts  to  date,  $9,413,641.62. 

34.  Certified  and  patented  under  railroad  and  wagon-road  grants 
1,987,521  acres  as  against  1,490,297  acres  the  year  previous. 

35.  Effected  two  sales  of  timber  on  lands  formerly  embraced  within 
the  Coos  Bay  wagon-road  grant,  for  which  the  sum  of  $250,347.50 
was  received ;  total  amount  of  sales  to  date,  $354,305. 

36.  Effected  52  sales  of  timber  on  lands  formerly  within  the 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad  grant,  for  which  the  sum  of  $388,344.89 
was  received;  total  receipts  from  sales  to  date,  $1,332,293.80. 

37.  Opened  to  entry  220,569  acres  of  agricultural  lands  formerly 
embraced  within  the  Coos  Bay  wagon-road  grant  and  the  Oregon  & 
California  Railroad  grant,  after  due  classification  in  the  field. 

38.  Exchanged  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1918,  3,586  acres  of  land 
formerly  within  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  grant,  for 
which  5,419  acres  were  received. 
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39.  Issued  6,010  trust  patents  to  Indians,  covering  an  area  of 
446,690  acres,  and  2,546  patents  in  fee  to  Indians  for  288,939  acres. 

40.  Approved  and  patented  25  selections  in  lieu  of  lands  within 
Indian  reservations  embracing  25,615  acres,  receiving  therefor  25,727 
acres. 

41.  Allowed  162  small  holding  claims  under  the  amendatory  act 
If  June  15,  1922. 

42.  Patented  15  private-land  claims  in  the  name  of  the  original 
confirmee. 

43.  Patented  798  mineral  entries  embracing  an  acreage  of  74,546 
acres. 

44.  Patented  20  coal  entries  for  an  area  of  2,045  acres. 

45.  Issued  50  prospecting  permits  under  the  potash  leasing  act. 

46.  Issued  222  coal-prospecting  permits  for  an  area  of  191,189 
acres. 

47.  Awarded  56  coal  leases  for  an  area  of  27,366  acres. 

48.  Granted  3,534  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  under  sections 
13  and  20  of  the  mineral  leasing  act. 

49.  Awarded  four  oil  and  gas  leases  covering  1,604  acres  under 
section  14  of  the  leasing  act. 

50.  Sold  at  public  auction  six  oil  and  gas  leases  for  an  area  of 
1,716  acres,  for  which  a  bonus  of  $26,620  was  received. 

51.  Granted  50  leases  under  the  relief  sections  of  the  mineral 
leasing  act  for  an  area  of  18,656  acres. 

52.  Issued  prospecting  permits  under  section  19  of  the  leasing  act 
for  an  area  of  62,984  acres. 

53.  Collected  $40,295.09  as  back  royalty  as  a  condition  to  the 
issuance  of  oil  and  gas  leases. 

54.  Collected  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  $7,579,750.48,  of  which 
sum  $7,503,991.39  was  from  public  lands  and  $75,759.19  from  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

55.  Allowed  claims  for  repayment  under  specific  statutory  au- 
thority aggregating  $201,914.11. 

56.  Decided  782  litigated  cases  involving  title  to  public  lands  and 
1,438  on  default. 

57.  Secured  bimonthly  returns  of  transactions  in  the  district  land 
offices  in  the  place  of  monthly  returns,  thus  largely  expediting  the 
adjudication  of  claims. 

THE  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

1.  Opened  the  school  year  with  an  intensive  enrollment  campaign 
which  resulted  in  filling  all  Government  boarding  schools  beyond 
their  total  capacity  and  largely  increased  the  attendance  of  Indian 
children  in  the  public  schools. 
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2.  Converted  the  Fort  Apache  military  post,  Arizona,  into  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  School  with  a  capacity  for  350  pupils,  and  en- 
larged oilier  hoarding  schools  to  accommodate  800  additional  pupils, 
i  he  Navajo  children  to  share  largely  in  these  provisions. 

3.  Emphasized  all-day  school  work  in  the  primary  grades  to 
accomplish  a  more  rapid  use  of  English  and  better  academic  progress 
in  these  and  the  prevocational  grades. 

4.  Appointed  a  special  supervisor  in  home  economics  who  visited 
more  than  50  typical  schools  and  reorganized  much  of  this  important 
work. 

5.  Was  officially  represented  in  a  State-authorized  survey  of  all 
schools  in  Oklahoma  and  at  a  general  conference  of  educators  at 

amento,  Calif.,  from  which  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion were  established  between  Federal  and  State  interests  in  edu- 
cation. 

6.  Calls  attention  to  the  need  of  further  hospitalization  for  both 
curable  and  incurable  patients  having  tuberculosis  and  of  a  sanatoria 
school  for  crippled  Indian  children. 

7.  Constructed  a  new  30-bed  hospital  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Idaho;  remodeled  a  building  for  hospital  use  at  Fort  Belknap, 
Mont. ;  converted  buildings  into  a  hospital  for  the  Mission  Indians 
at  the  Soboba  subagency,  California;  opened  a  hospital  at  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  School,  Arizona,  and  arranged  for  opening  hospitals 
at  the  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  and  for  the  Chippewas  at  White 
Earth,  Cloquet,  and  Onigum  in  Minnesota. 

8.  Commends  cooperative  work  by  American  Red  Cross  nurses 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Reservations,  S.  Dak.,  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  Ariz.,  and  in  the  Jicarilla,  Mescalero,  Zuni,  and  two 
Pueblo  jurisdictions,  New  Mexico,  and  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  Southwest. 

9.  Conditions  were  much  improved  in  the  teaching  service,  but 
there  was  lack  of  eligibles  for  a  number  of  other  positions,  including 
physicians,  nurses,  matrons,  cooks,  and  laundresses. 

10.  Continued  operation  and  maintenance  of  50  irrigation  proj- 
ects; began  reclamation  of  about  9,000  acres  of  Pueblo  land,  New 
Mexico,  and  drilling  of  additional  wells  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Reservations;  began  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Gila  River, 
Ariz.,  that  will  provide  irrigation  for  35,000  acres  of  Indian  land; 
began  work  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  to  irrigate  52,000 
acres,  and  conducted  other  important  construction  to  afford  water 
supplies  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation, Wash.,  and  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont. 

11.  Made  allotments  of  land  to  3,923  Indians  comprising  approxi- 
mately 1,904,000  acres  on  various  reservations  and  to  245  covering 
34,432  acres  on  the  public  domain. 
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12.  Issued  patents  in  fee  to  625  Indians  on  64,000  acres,  and  re- 
moved restrictions  as  to  alienation  from  150  tracts  aggregating 
1,550  acres. 

13.  Made  1,328  sales  of  Indian  lands  involving  171,715  acres,  also 
more  than  40,000  leases  on  about  4,000,000  acres  of  allotted  land  for 
a  cash  rental  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 

14.  Began  allotment  of  600,000  acres  to  1,176  Indians  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Keservation,  Mont. ;  took  steps  to  allot  land  to  180  Utes 
and  Paiutes  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah;  provided  home  sites  for 
about  200  homeless  Indians  in  California;  and  effected  a  settlement 
of  grazing  rights  between  the  Navajo  Indians  and  cattlemen  of  New 
Mexico  which  secured  valuable  privileges  to  the  former. 

15.  Secured  an  award  of  $1,490,195.50  to  the  Chippewas  of  Min- 
nesota for  lands  and  timber  taken  for  the  Minnesota  National  For- 
est under  the  act  of  May  23,  1908;  reported  favorably  to  Congress 
on  a  bill  to  compensate  these  Indians  in  the  sum  of  $1,787,751.35  for 
lands  disposed  of  to  settlers  under  the  Free  Homestead  act  of  June 
14,  1889,  and  obtained  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the 
title  of  all  swamp  lands  on  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota. 

16.  Made  substantial  gains  in  the  number  of  Indians  farming,  in 
the  acreage  cultivated,  and  the  use  of  modern  methods.  Completed 
surveys  on  71  reservations  for  the  development  of  five-year  indus- 
trial programs,  such  as  has  been  in  operation  on  the  Blackfeet  Res- 
ervation, Mont.,  where  the  wheat  production  has  increased  in  two 
years  from  1,000  to  100,000  bushels. 

17.  Aided  Indians  by  reimbursable  loans  totaling  approximately 
$128,000;  continued  experimentation  in  farm  crops  suited  to  semi- 
arid  regions,  and  held  attractive  exhibits  of  native  Indian  arts  at 
Santa  Fe  and  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  the  exposition  of  the  Travel 
Club  of  America,  New  York  City. 

18.  Approved  the  opening  of  129  miles  of  highway  on  reserva- 
tions and  other  road  projects  on  25  reservations  under  the  Federal 
road  act  61  November  9,  1921,  for  which  the  cost  is  payable  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  State. 

19.  Closed  tribal  rolls  and  distributed  funds  to  the  Indians  at 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak.;  Fort  Belknap,  Mont.;  and  Otoe  and  Missouria 
and  Pawnee  in  Oklahoma. 

20.  Furnished  employment  to  large  number  of  adult  and  student 
Indians  in  beet  and  cotton  fields,  mines,  and  on  ranches  and  high- 
ways, and  gathered  data  showing  that  of  761  ex-students,  85  per  cent 
were  self-supporting,  8  per  cent  were  prosperous  beyond  ordinary 
needs,  and  only  7  per  cent  were  less  than  satisfactory. 

21.  In  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  the  enrollment  of  Indian  children 
in  public  schools  was  increased  by  approximately  200  and  substan- 
tial gains  made  in  tribal  and  all  other  school  attendance.     Accom- 
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plished  improved  conditions  respecting  the  nse  of  intoxicants  and 
in  general  farming;  removed  restrictions  from  418  Indians  and  con- 
ditionally from  231  tracts  of  lands,  and  expended  $2,760,000  for 
maintenance,  farms,  buildings,  and  other  supplies.  The  years  lead- 
ings of  these  Indians  for  oil  and  gas  mining  embraced  197,540  acres, 
and  their  total  revenue  from  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  was 
$5,591,008.43. 

22.  Continued  successful  leasing  of  Quapaw  lead  and  zinc  mining 
lands  covering  a  total  of  3,644  acres. 

23.  Purchased  field  supplies  at  the  lowest  cost  since  the  peak  of 
post-war  prices  and  furnished  coal  for  the  different  units  at  practi- 
cally no  disturbing  shortage. 

24.  Leased  more  than  300,000  acres  for  oil  and  gas  mining.  Dis- 
covered high-grade  oil  on  the  Hogback  structure  of  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation, and  made  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  under  which  competent  engineers  and  practical  men  will  be 
available  for  mining  supervision  on  restricted  Indian  lands.  The 
gross  oil  production  for  the  year  was  about  54,000,000  barrels,  with 
a  revenue  to  the  Indians  from  existing  leases  of  approximately 
$37,000,000. 

25.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  organized  the  Con- 
solidated Chippewa  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn., 
and  the  Consolidated  Ute  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  Ignacio, 
Colo. 

26.  Made  favorable  lumber  sales  from  reservation  lands,  princi- 
pally in  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  from  which  re- 
turns to  the  Indians  will  exceed  $7,000,000. 

27.  Disposed  of  2,601  heirship  cases,  215  wills,  3,112  miscellaneous 
probate  matters,  and  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury  probate 
fees  amounting  to  $81,749.40. 

28.  Compiled  in  the  Library  many  bulletins  on  Indian  customs, 
administrative  activities,  and  other  subjects  of  public  interest  for  dis- 
tribution. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

1.  Paid  for  pensions  $263,012,500.18. 

2.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $5,142,823.70  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

3.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $40,542.18  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including  sal- 
aries  of  special  examiners. 

4.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $56,513.39  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  temporary  force,  authorized  by  act  of 
May  24,  1922. 
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5.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $50.20  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners. 

6.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  of  August  24. 
1912) ,  $7,618.51.  Refundments  to  pension  appropriations  $19,415.45. 
Miscellaneous  receipts  $60. 

7.  Received  and  classified  127,779  claims  of  which  43,090  were  under 
act  of  May  1,  1920,  for  Civil  War  service,  and  40,838  under  act  of 
June  5, 1920,  for  Spanish  War  service. 

8.  Disposed  of  159,727  pension  claims  and  issued  73,362  pension 
certificates,  973  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  15,356  accrued  pen- 
sion orders  and  6,620  reimbursement  orders  on  which  $489,535.79 
were  allowed  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and 
burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

9.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities  $4,964,001.92;  for  re- 
funds $2,785,755.97;  for  Treasury  settlements  $29,826.33. 

10.  Returned  to  the  Treasury,  $349.60  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement  act. 

11.  Allowed  1,875  of  the  2,237  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  age 
and  646  of  the  1.109  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

12.  Allowed  56,598  of  the  57,697  claims  for  refund  made  by  per- 
sons separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

13.  The  amount  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
on  June  30,  1923,  was  $25,510,288.97. 

THE  PATENT   OEEICE. 

Receipts  from  fees $2,591,907.01 

Receipts  from  sale  of  copies  of  patents  and  other  records 410,  579.  35 

Receipts  from  Official  Gazette  and  other  publications  (estimated)  _  24,  000.  00 

Total 3.  026,  486.  36 

Granted : 

Patents  on  mechanical  inventions 39,  004 

Reissue  patents 255 

Design  patents 1,  452 

Registered : 

Trade-marks 13, 169 

Labels 1,549 

Prints 592 

Total 56,  021 

Sold,  copies  of  patents 2,  417,  383 

Shipped  to  foreign  countries 1, 121, 109 

Copies  of  printed  office  records  certified  to 8, 180 

Recorded,    assignments 38,  227 

Number  of  pages  of  photostat  copies  of  manuscript  records 1,  337 

Number  of  typewritten  words  furnished  as  copies  of  records 21,  230  900 
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Number  of  applications  filed  for — 

Inventions 79,  020 

Designs 3,  812 

Reissues 308 

Trade-marks 16,  723 

Labels 1,  589 

Prints 736 

Total 102,188 

Number  of — 

Applications  allowed 47,  714 

Amendments  filed  (patents) 176,980 

Appeals  on  merit 1,  745 

Petitions  to  commissioner 5,  336 

Oppositions 602 

Interferences  declared 1,  761 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions: 
Year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 62,  399 

1919 62,  755 

1920 81,  948 

1921 84,  248 

1922 88,  243 

1923 79,  020 

Applications   for   patents    (including   reissues),    designs,    trade- 
marks, labels,  and  prints: 
Year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 73,  307 

1919 75,  657 

1920 102,  940 

1921 107,  656 

1922 113,  597 

1923 102, 188 

Applications  awaiting  action: 
June  30— 

1918 14,  769 

1919 17,  735 

1920 34,  355 

1921 49,  334 

1922 67,  367 

1923 71,  927 

Total  patents  granted  and  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints  reg- 
istered : 

1918 46,  078 

L919 43,  353 

1920 47,  409 

1921 53,  817 

1922 55,  551 

1923 56,  021 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  A  new  division  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  was 
created.    Heretofore  this  work  formed  a  part  of  the  service  division. 
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The  statistical  work  of  the  bureau,  which  had  been  temporarily 
made  a  section  of  the  city  schools  division,  has  again  been  set  up 
as  an  independent  division  among  the  general  service  activities  of 
the  bureau.  An  advisory  council  has  been  created,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  annually  by  the  commissioner. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  Legion  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  bureau  promoted  the  observance  of 
American  education  week  from  December  3  to  8,  1922.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50,000,000  people  were  reached  in  some  way 
during  the  campaign.  American  education  week  is  designed  as  a 
great  spotlight  to  focus  the  minds  of  the  American  people  on  what 
the  schools  are  doing  and  what  their  needs  and  objectives  are. 

3.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  bureau  staff,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
missioner, rendered  an  aggregate  of  1,295  days  of  field  service  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  44  different  States.  As  one 
feature  of  this  service,  21  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of  the 
commissioner,  delivered  267  public  addresses  in  37  different  States 
to  audiences  aggregating  about  60,000  persons. 

4.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  traveled  more  than  55,000 
miles  in  20  States,  and  was  absent  from  the  office  in  Washington 
193  days.  He  conducted  four  national  educational  conferences  and 
made  more  than  200  addresses  before  audiences  aggregating  about 
150,000  persons. 

5.  Nine  educational  surveys  were  made  as  follows : 

(a)  State  system  of  public  education  in  Oklahoma. 

(b)  Four  surveys  of  higher  education  in  Kansas,  Massachusetts,, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

(c)  Two  rural  school  surveys  in  Beaufort  County  and  Currituck 
County,  N.  C. 

(d)  Two  city  school  surveys,  the  public  schools  of  Alexandria,. 
Va.,  and  the  high-school  building  program  at  Oak  Park,  111. 

6.  In  cooperation  with  the  highway  education  board,  a  second 
national  conference  was  conducted,  which  included  engineers,  educa- 
tors, leaders  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  National  highway  organiza- 
tions, and  leaders  in  the  automotive  industry.  Seven  thousand 
copies  of  the  proceedings  have  been  distributed.  In  addition,  several 
important  State  conferences  along  the  same  line  have  been  conducted. 

7.  In  cooperation  with  State  departments  of  education  and  other 
agencies,  the  third  national  conference  on  negro  education  was  held 
at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  in  January,  1923. 

8.  The  second  national  conference  of  city  superintendents  and 
principals  of  schools  on  the  work-study-play  plan  of  school  organiza- 
tion was  organized  and  conducted  in  February,  1923.  A  report  of 
the  proceedings  was  prepared  and  published. 
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:».  An  educational  radio  service  was  organized  and  maintained 
from  December  7,  1922,  to  April  19,  1923.  During  this  period  36 
messages  of  an  average  length  of  1,500  words  were  broadcast. 

10.  Rendered  valuable  assistance  to  boards  of  education,  school 
officers,  and  school  architects  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
school  buildings  and  in  the  selection  and  lay-out  of  school  sites. 

11.  Arranged  program  and  conducted  the  thirteenth  annual  three- 
days'  conference  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts  and 
i 1 1 <  1 1 1 s t  rial  educal  ion,  held  at  the  request  of  the  institutions  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  States,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  January, 
L923;  also,  four  national  conferences  of  specialists  in  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Detroit,  Mich.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

12.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  the  State  departments  of  education  and  other  agencies 
conducted  a  series  of  regional  conferences  of  business  men  and  high- 
school  teachers  of  business  subjects,  in  six  States,  also  a  series  of 
national  and  regional  conferences  of  specialists  in  commercial  educa- 
tion in  five  States.  Conferences  of  specialists  in  home  economics 
were  organized  and  conducted  in  two  States. 

13.  Several  chapters  in  the  biennial  volume  of  educational  statis- 
tics have  been  completed.  With  the  addition  of  six  employees  to 
the  staff,  the  statistical  work  of  the  bureau  will  be  put  on  a  much 
more  satisfactory  basis. 

14.  A  greater  number  of  documents  were  issued  by  the  bureau 
during  the  year  than  in  any  previous  year — 161.  The  increased  num- 
ber of  publications  is  largely  the  result  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
bureau  in  issuing  more  brief  documents  and  less  of  the  bulky  type. 

15.  Resumed  publication  of  the  periodical.  School  Life.  Circula- 
tion of  this  journal  is  now  largely  on  the  basis  of  subscription,  30 
cents  per  year,  the  number  of  paid  subscribers  at  the  close  of  the 
year  being  12,159. 

16.  Distributed  10,723  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
630,032  bulletins,  704,473  leaflets,  circulars,  and  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations,  100,152  copies  of  School  Life,  and  4,916  copies  of  the  index 
to  thai  periodical,  making  a  total  of  1,450,296  documents. 

17.  Two  new  home  reading  courses  were  prepared  and  issued.  A 
national  conference  on  home  education  was  organized  and  conducted 
at  Lexington.  Ivy.,  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution. 

18.  Conducted  75  schools  for  natives  of  Alaska,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  4,000  pupils;  2  orphanages  were  maintained 
for  the  care  of  children  left  destitute  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

19.  Equipped  and  put  in  operation  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer  for  use 
by  this  bureau  in  connection  with  its  work  in  Alaska. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

1.  Made  geologic  surveys  in  32  States,  mapping  the  geology  and 
leterinining  the  mineral  resources  and  geologic  history. 

2.  Studied  ore  deposits  in  10  States  and  prepared  or  partly  pre- 
pared 16  reports  on  ore  deposits. 

3.  Made  geologic  studies  in  8  States  to  determine  the  prospects  of 
)btaining  oil  and  gas  and  prepared  or  partly  prepared  20  reports 
hereon. 

4.  Made  laboratory  researches  to  determine  the  sources  of  petro- 
eum,  the  mode  of  its  formation  from  them,  and  the  features  of  oil 
sands  that  are  conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  oil. 

5.  Published  maps  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia showing  oil  and  gas  fields,  pipe  lines,  and  refineries,  and  a 
similar  map,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Examined  and  sampled  coal  beds  in  9  States  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  lands  and  to  guide  future  development,  and  prepared  or 
partly  prepared  six  reports  on  coal  fields. 

7.  Made  geologic  examinations  of  sites  for  dams  and  reservoirs 
in  6  States  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  deter- 
mine the  strength,  tightness,  and  other  features  of  the  rocks. 

8.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  the  Indian  Office  in  examinations  of  public  lands, 
especially  to  determine  whether  they  contain  oil,  gas,  or  other  min- 
erals. 

9.  Assisted  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  by  furnishing  sta- 
tistical records  and  expert  advice  concerning  the  coal  industry. 

10.  Made  cooperative  field  studies  of  ore  deposits,  coal  beds, 
.geologic  formations  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Idaho,  and  completed,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  the  manuscript 
of  a  geologic  map  of  Arizona. 

11.  Identified  thousands  of  fossils  to  determine  their  geologic  age 
and  thus  their  stratigraphic  horizons. 

12.  Published  more  than  40  reports  on  the  geologic  features  and 
mineral  resources  of  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Examined  the  mineral  resources  in  Alaska  along  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  in  the  Chitina  Valley,  near  Fairbanks,  in  the  Wrangell 
and  Chandalar  districts,  and  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region,  and 
determined  the  general  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Territory. 

14.  Made  a  geologic  and  topographic  survey  reconnaissance  of  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

15.  Prepared  in  part  or  completely  reports  on  the  Juneau  and  the 
Ketchikan  districts  and  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region  and  continued 
revision  of  the  geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska. 
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1G.  Published  the  annual  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska 
for  1920,  four  advance  chapters  of  the  report  for  1921,  reports  or 
deposits  of  tin  ore  on  York  Peninsula,  on  deposits  of  chromite  or 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  on  the  geology  and  copper  deposits  of  the! 
Kotsina-Kuskulana  districts,  as  well  as  a  new  map  of  Alaska  in  four 
colors. 

17.  Examined  and  identified  more  than  2,000  specimens  of  rocks 
and  minerals  and  made  nearly  700  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks 
and  minerals  for  use  in  geologic  investigations,  made  laboratory 
studies  of  the  chemical  changes  by  which  copper  is  formed  in  nature, 
and  continued  studies  of  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  sedi- 
ments and  of  the  principles  of  sedimentation,  making  in  this  study 
analyses  of  68  samples  of  ocean  sediments. 

18.  Determined  the  temperature  of  128  springs  and  geysers  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  temperature  in  deep  wells  in 
Pennsylvania,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 

19.  Prepared  papers  on  isostasy  and  on  mountain  building  through 
isostatic  readjustment,  on  the  inorganic  constituents  of  marine  in- 
vertebrates, and  on  sodium  sulphate. 

20.  Continued  to  collect  statistics  of  the  mineral  production  in  the 
United  States,  cooperating  in  this  work  with  16  States. 

21.  Issued  weekly  reports  on  the  production  of  coal  and  monthly 
reports  on  the  production  of  petroleum  and  cement,  and  prepared 
special  statistical  reports  regarding  various  mineral  commodities 
for  several  other  Government  agencies,  including  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  the  President's  conference  on  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  fuel  distributor. 

22.  Continued  to  compile  information  showing  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  other  countries,  especially  the  production  of  coal  and 
petroleum. 

23.  Made  topographic  surveys  in  22  States,  completing  new  suu- 
veys  of  areas  aggregating  more  than  13,000  square  miles  and  resur- 
veying  areas  aggregating  more  than  1,700  square  miles,  and  in  per- 
forming this  work  ran  6,413  miles  of  primary  levels,  established 
L,733  permanent  bench  marks,  occupied  102  and  marked  83  triangu- 
lation  stations,  and  ran  2,314  miles  of  lines  of  primary  traverse. 

.  24.  Mapped  areas  in  Hawaii  aggregating  559  square  miles,  run- 
ning there  65  miles  of  primary  levels  and  establishing  21  bench 
marks. 

25.  Made  564  linear  miles  of  river  surveys  and  published  maps 
showing  the  plan  and  profile  of  parts  of  Colorado  River. 

26.  Prepared  shaded  relief  maps  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  of  14  smaller  areas. 

27.  Continued  the  compilation  of  the  base  of  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  international  map  of  the  world. 
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28.  Maintained  cooperation  in  topographic  work  with  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

29.  Published  73  standard  topographic  maps  of  quadrangles  in  the 
United  States  and  14  State  maps. 

30.  Continued  measurements  of  the  flow  of  streams  at  about  1,600 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  and  made  investigations 
of  ground  water  in  16  States  and  in  Hawaii. 

31.  Published  15  reports  relating  to  surface  water,  3  reports  re- 
lating to  ground  water,  and  a  comprehensive  report  on  hydroelectric 
power  systems  of  California  and  adjacent  States. 

32.  Made  laboratory  studies  of  methods  of  water  analysis  and 
analyzed  275  samples  of  waters  collected  at  different  places  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  their  mineral  quality  so  far  as  it  may 
affect  their  use  in  manufacturing  industries. 

33.  Continued  the  preparation  of  monthly  reports  showing  the 
production  of  electricity  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  public- 
utility  power  plants  and  the  preparation  of  State  maps  showing 
the  location  of  power  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  public 
service,  as  well  as  reports  showing  the  stock  of  coal  on  hand  from 
time  to  time  at  electric  public-utility  plants. 

34.  Made  field  examinations  in  14  States  of  lands  subject  to  entry 
under  the  enlarged-homestead  and  stock-raising  homestead  laws, 
and  made  field  examinations  of  streams  and  lands  in  14  States  to 
enable  their  classification  with  respect  to  their  value  for  water  power 
or  irrigation. 

35.  Reported  on  more  than  15,000  cases  arising  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  land  laws  and  classified  408,123  acres  with 
respect  to  coal  and  162,949  acres  with  respect  to  petroleum,  increasing 
the  gross  area  of  defined  oil  and  gas  fields  by  77,989  acres. 

36.  Reported  on  5,162  applications  for  permits,  leases,  or  patents 
involving  public  mineral  lands  under  the  leasing  laws. 

37.  Recommended  the  addition  of  339,209  acres  to  the  power-site 
reserves  and  the  elimination  of  30,119  acres. 

38.  Recommended  the  designation  of  2,078,818  acres  of  land  as 
available  for  settlement  under  the  enlarged  homestead  acts,  the  can- 
cellation of  designations  involving  26,216  acres,  the  designation  of 
2,252,469  acres  of  stock-raising  homestead  land  and  the  cancellation 
of  designations  involving  5,755  acres. 

39.  Edited  and  otherwise  prepared  for  printing  24,473  pages  of 
manuscript,  read  and  corrected  2,748  galley  proofs  and  20,628  page 
proofs,  and  prepared  indexes  for  55  reports  covering  12,985  pages. 

40.  Prepared  for  reproduction  in  reports  more  than  4,000  illustra- 
tions and  prepared  geologic  maps,  structure  sections,  and  other  illus- 
trations for  six  geologic  folios. 
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41.  Edited  and  transmitted  to  engraver  70  topographic  maps,  edited 
for  engraving  or  reprint  200  topographic  and  other  maps  and  profile 
river-survey  sheets,  as  well  as  195  maps  for  incorporation  in  reports, 
and  read  more  than  600  proofs  of  topographic  maps. 

42.  Published  482,591  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets,  3,551  copies 
of  geologic  folios,  3,000  copies  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial 
Geology,  700  geologic  maps,  and  1,027,585  copies  of  topographic  and 
other  maps:  a  grand  total  of  1,519,787  publications. 

43.  Distributed  470,491  books,  8,262  geologic  folios,  1,053  copies  of 
the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology,  and  741,116  maps ;  a  total 
of  1,220,992  copies  of  publications,  of  which  604,598  were  sold. 

44.  Printed  for  other  bureaus  of  the  Government  nearly  3,000,000 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  costing  about  $100,000. 

45.  Maintained  a  photographic  laboratory,  whose  output  consisted 
of  13,890  negatives,  671  lantern  slides,  120,497  prints,  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

46.  Maintained  a  geological  library,  receiving  more  than  14,000 
books,  pamphlets,  and  maps,  afforded  facilities  for  more  than  13,000 
readers,  and  lent  for  outside  use  more  than  7,500  books  and  maps. 

47.  Keceived  nearly  340,000  letters,  handled  more  than  1,600  pack- 
ages or  pieces  sent  by  freight  or  express,  incoming  and  outgoing,  and 
sent  out  more  than  1,400,000  pieces  of  mail. 

THE   BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION. 

1.  Continued  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  works, 
and  in  1922  irrigated  1,202,130  acres  of  land,  covered  by  project 
statistics,  producing  crops  valued  at  $50,360,850.  Including  land 
furnished  either  in  whole  or  in  part  with  water  from  the  works  of 
the  bureau,  under  the  Warren  Act,  the  value  of  crops  produced  in 
1922  amounted  to  more  than  $83,000,000. 

2.  Operated  irrigation  works,  including  100  storage  and  diversion 
dams,  more  than  14,000  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  600 
miles  of  pipe  line,  140  miles  of  flume,  and  thousands  of  structures 
incident  to  the  carriage  and  distribution  of  the  water. 

3.  Continued  the  extension  of  the  projects,  including  the  con- 
si  ruction  of  881  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  8,045  canal 
structures,  833  bridges,  152,664  linear  feet  of  pipe,  and  18,729  linear 
feet  of  flume,  and  excavated  15,442,325  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock,  the  total  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to 
216,019,844  cubic  yards. 

4.  Continued  the  investigation  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  Boulder  or  Black  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River. 

5.  Continued  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
American  Falls  Dam  on  Snake  River,  Idaho. 
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6.  Continued  investigations  of  the  feasibility  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  development,  which  may  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  a  mil- 
ion  or  more  acres  of  land. 

7.  Initiated  and  continued  investigations  of  a  large  number  of 
secondary  projects  to  determine  their  feasibility. 

8.  Continued  active  construction  work  on  the  Tieton  Dam,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  to  supplement  the  supply  of  storage  water  for 
the  project. 

9.  Began  work  and  carried  on  construction  on  the  Black  Canyon 
Dam,  Boise  project,  Idaho;  the  Malone  Dam,  Klamath  project, 
pregon-Galif ornia ;  the  Willwood  Dam,  Shoshone  project,  Wyom- 
ing; and  the  Hubbart  Dam,  Flathead  (Indian)  project,  Montana; 
and  began  enlargement  of  the  Ninepipe  Dam  on  the  latter  project. 

10.  Continued  the  engineering  and  technical  investigations  on  the 
projects  of  value  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  private  irri- 
gation projects,  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  numerous  tech- 
nical articles  in  the  press,  experimental  data  cards,  and  a  report  on 
high-pressure  reservoir  outlets,  a  pioneer  work  of  its  kind  of  value 
to  both  irrigation  and  power  interests. 

11.  Reorganized  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  improve  the  reclama- 
tion projects  along  business  and  agricultural  lines;  to  coordinate 
various  agricultural  activities;  to  aid  the  farmers  in  raising  better 
and  more  diversified  crops;  and  in  applying  modern  business 
methods  in  handling,  marketing,  and  realizing  upon  the  crops 
produced;  to  effect  economies  wherever  possible;  and  in  every  way 
to  improve  not  only  the  condition  of  the  water  users  on  the  projects 
but  the  administration  of  the  projects  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

12.  Cooperated  with  other  departments  of  the  Government,  with 
other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  State  governments, 
and  with  numerous  local  project  organizations  in  the  furtherance 
of  reclamation  work  and  the  interests  of  the  water  users. 

13.  Continued  the  publication  of  the  Reclamation  Record  in  the 
interest  of  the  water  users  on  the  projects. 

11.  Continued  the  work  of  securing  both  motion  and  still  pictures 
of  scenes  on  the  projects,  showing  the  progress  of  construction  and 
the  economic  development  of  the  projects. 

15.  Gave  numerous  illustrated  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  bureau 
and  loaned  thousands  of  feet  of  motion-picture  film  and  many  sets 
of  colored  lantern  slides,  with  accompanying  manuscript,  to  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

THE    BUREAU    OF   MINES. 

1.  Rendered  assistance  at  46  accidents,  36  of  these  being  at  coal 
mines,  6  at  metal  mines,  and  4  at  industrial  plants. 
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2.  Trained  14,941  men  in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue,  although  worJj 
was  hampered  by  the  disturbed  conditions  due  to  the  coal  strike. 

3.  Lectured  on  safety  and  rescue  work  to  97,155  persons. 

4.  Conducted  and  assisted  at  25  State  and  local  first-aid  meets  in 
mining  districts  and  participated  at  18  State  fairs  and  exhibits. 

5.  Inspected  mine  rescue  apparatus  owned  by  mining  companies 
and  advised  on  its  condition  and  repairs  needed." 

6.  Extended  training  in  safety  methods  to  the  oil  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  mining  industry  of  Alaska. 

7.  Enlarged  the  library  of  industrial  motion  pictures  and  exhibited 
to  over  093,000  persons  bureau  films  valued  at  about  $500,000,  pro- 
duced  .it  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

8.  Issued  statistical  reports  on  accidents  at  coal  mines,  metal  mines, 
quarries,  coke  ovens,  and  metallurgical  plants  in  connection  with 
mine-safety  work. 

9.  Visited  mines,  studied  safety  conditions,  and  continued  to 
further  the  safety  educational  campaign  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

10.  Extended  the  organization  of  associations  to  promote  health, 
safety,  and  recreation  in  mining  communities. 

11.  Determined  for  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  the  losses 
m  mining  and  preparing  coal  in  the  Eastern  States. 

12.  Investigated  40  mine  explosions  and  fires  to  determine  their 
cause  and  made  recommendations  for  preventing  recurrences. 

13.  Extended  the  study  of  explosives  in  coal  mines,  metal  mines, 
and  quarries,  made  recommendations  for  greater  efficiency  and 
safety,  and  began  tests  of  liquid  oxygen  for  blasting. 

14.  Perfected  apparatus  for  quick  determination  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  blood  and  air,  which  is  valuable  in  treating  gassed  persons 
and  for  testing  atmospheres  in  mines. 

15.  Issued  instructions  for  physicians  in  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial communities  on  the  proper  methods  of  treating  cases  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning. 

16.  Determined  that  hydrogen  sulphide  is  an  exceedingly  toxic 
gas,  even  m  minute  quantities,  and  issued  precautionarv  recom- 
mendations for  use  in  oil  refineries. 

17.  In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  made  sanitarv 
surveys  of  mining  camps  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Utah. 

18.  Studied  dust,  ventilation,  and  humidity  conditions  in  various 
metal  mines  and  recommended  remedial  measures.  Conditions  have 
been  improved  in  practically  every  mine  studied. 

19.  Completed  a  study  of  iron-mining  methods  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  which  yielded  data  that  may  be  employed  in  improving 
mining  practice. 
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20.  Completed  a  cooperative  study  with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  of  the  mine-timber  situation,  and  prepared  a  report  pointing 
out  the  economies  that  may  be  effected  by  greater  care  in  preparation 
and  use  of  timber  to  conserve  the  diminishing  supply. 

21.  Supervised  production  of  37,894,803  barrels  of  oil  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  which  yielded  royalties  of  7,647,045  barrels,  valued  at 
$10,244,775. 

22.  Stimulated  the  natural  gas  industry  to  a  further  determined 
effort  to  decrease  waste  of  gas  in  the  fields  and  by  users. 

23.  Supervised  coal-mining  operations  in  eight  States  on  Govern- 
ment leased  lands,  which  produced  about  800,000  tons  of  coal,  and  on 
leased  lands  in  Alaska,  which  produced  approximately  117,000  tons. 

24.  Studied  mining  and  milling  practices  in  the  limestone, 
fluorspar,  talc,  and  feldspar  industries,  and  pointed  out  possible  im- 
provements in  technology. 

25.  Cooperated  with  the  Board  of  Helium  Engineers  in  develop- 
ing a  new  and  cheaper  process  for  separating  helium  from  natural 
gas.  This  process  has  been  successfully  proved  on  a  laboratory 
scale,  and  will  be  further  studied  in  a  semicommercial  plant  being 
built  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

26.  Conducted  research  work  on  the  properties  of  alloy  steels  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  establishing  the  value 
of  molybdenum  as  an  alloying  agent,  and  determining  the  useless- 
ness  of  cerium  in  steel. 

27.  Developed,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  an  oven  that  produces  lignite  char.  This  oven  can  be 
cheaply  built  and  operated,  and  will  enable  the  Northwest  to  pro- 
duce locally  a  stable  low-volatile  fuel  comparable  in  heating  value 
to  anthracite. 

28.  Developed  two  self-feeding  cook  stoves  and  a  self-feeding  base 
burner  to  burn  lignite  char. 

29.  Conducted  surveys  of  fuel-burning  equipment  in  Government 
plants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  made  recommendations  that 
are  being  put  into  effect,  resulting  in  important  savings. 

30.  Inspected  and  analyzed  coal  purchased  for  Government  use. 

31.  Conducted  research  on  the  application  of  oxygen  and  oxygen- 
ated air  in  metallurgical  and  allied  processes,  which  indicates  that 
their  use  should  decrease  materially  the  cost  of  producing  iron  and 
steel,  and  make  available  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ore  and  fuel. 

32.  Issued  a  manual  for  oil  and  gas  operators  on  public  lands 
showing  ways  to  avoid  waste  in  everyday  operations. 

33.  Cooperated  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
steamship  owners  in  determining  the  extent  of  oil  pollution  in  navi- 
gable waters  and  means  for  lessening  this  nuisance. 
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34.  Compiled  and  distributed  monthly  reports  of  outputs  at  oil 
refineries  in  the  United  States. 

35.  Collected  data  for  a  bulletin  on  pumping  equipment  for  oil 
wells  that  gives  the  operators  complete  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

36.  Conducted  exhaustive  tests  on  gasolines,  lubricants,  and  bum, 
ing  oils  from  California  crudes. 

-".7.  Studied  water  problems  in  the  Mexia,  dime,  and  Richland 
oil  fields,  Texas,  repaired  numerous  wells,  and  demonstrated  thj 
I -est   ways  to  shut  off  water. 

38.  Surveyed  underground  conditions  in  the  Smackover  field, 
Arkansas,  the  Tonkawa  oil  field,  Chickasha  gas  field,  and  Cushing 
oil  field,  Oklahoma,  and  made  recommendations  on  drilling  and  on 
handling  producing  wells  to  prevent  waste. 

39.  Continued  laboratory  and  field  research  work  on  oil  shales  m 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana,  and  in  preparation  for  large  scale  testing. 

40.  Studied  diamond  drilling  and  its  application  to  the  oil 
industry. 

41.  Determined  that  high- volatile  gasoline  is  a  superior  refrigerant 
for  use  in  chilling  plants  for  extracting  waxes  and  lubricants  from 
petroleum. 

42.  Developed  a  process  for  purification  of  copper  sulphate  solu- 
t  ions  from  the  leaching  of  low-grade  oxidized  copper  ores,  which  is 
probably  also  applicable  to  zinc  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate 
solutions. 

43.  Made  tests  which  proved  that  Georgia  and  Alabama  have 
white  clays  that  when  properly  prepared  are  equal  or  superior  to 
imported  clays  for  fillers  in  paper,  rubber,  and  other  products,  and 
for  refractories. 

44.  Explored  the  combustion  of  coke  in  blast  furnaces,  and  ob- 
tained fundamental  data  which  show  that  the  large  variations  in 
furnace  operation  with  different  cokes  are  not  attributable  to  varia- 
tions in  coke  combustibility  but  to  other  causes. 

45.  Effected  savings  of  50  per  cent  in  fuel  and  40  per  cent  in  time 
of  firing  at  four  refractory  kilns  visited  by  the  laboratorv  car 
u  Holmes." 

46.  Conducted  further  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  dolomite 
m  refractories,  producing  a  strong  nonslaking  brick  of  high  refrac- 
toriness. 

47.  Tested  electrical  equipment  for  use  in  gaseous  coal  mines,  with 
the  result  that  two  new  storage-battery  locomotives,  two  electric 
drills,  and  two  miner's  electric  cap  lamps  were  added  to  the  approved 
list. 
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48.  Determined  that  monel  metal  is  better  for  safety-lamp  gauzes 
than  the  brass  and  steel  gauzes  heretofore  used  for  miners'  flame 
lamps. 

49.  Devised  a  portable  apparatus  for  scientifically  adjusting  car- 
buretors on  motor  vehicles,  which,  in  practical  tests,  effected  large 
savings  of  gasoline. 

50.  Determined  the  proper  precautions  in  operating  natural  gas 
healers  to  prevent  carbon  monoxide  being  formed. 

51.  Completed  a  monograph  on  explosives,  their  materials,  consti- 
tution, and  analysis. 

52.  Determined  by  laboratory  research  the  physical  properties  of 
cyanuric  triazide  and  of  normal  lead  trinitroresorcinate,  two  new 
detonator  compounds  in  the  market. 

53.  Conducted  research  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Research 
Council  to  determine  the  causes  of  explosions  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  compressed  oxygen,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  avoid 

rthem. 

54.  Developed  gas  masks  and  hose  masks  for  protection  from 
.gasoline  and  petroleum  vapors  and  hydrogen  sulphide  for  use  around 

refineries  and  gasoline  plants. 

55.  Identified  indene  and  styrene  as  important  gum-forming  con- 
stituents in  carbureted  water  gas  which  cause  gummy  meters. 

56.  Developed  a  successful  experimental  blast  furnace  which 
marks  the  culmination  of  four  years'  work,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  This  furnace  is  being  used  in  experiments  to 
find  profitable  ways  of  smelting  the  low-grade  manganese  ores  of 
Minnesota. 

57.  Fundamental  data  obtained  on  blast-furnace  reactions  in  this 
experimental  furnace  indicate  that  iron  smelting  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  much  shorter  stack  than  is  now  universally  employed  in  com- 
mercial furnaces.  Experiments  are  under  way  to  establish  whether 
the  same  conditions  hold  true  in  furnaces  of  large  diameter. 

58.  Developed  a  furnace  for  making  sponge  iron  from  low-grade 
western  ores.  Sponge  iron  is  used  as  a  precipitant  of  copper  from 
leaching  solutions  and  may  offer  a  cheap  source  of  iron  for  iron 
manufacture  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

59.  Developed  an  electric  furnace  for  melting  sponge  iron  into  pig 
iron  of  commercial  grade. 

60.  In  a  study  of  the  "  strategic  "  minerals,  completed  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  of  the  manganese  situation  and  ore  reserves. 

THE   NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE. 

1.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national   parks;   1923  season,   1,280,886   persons;    1922   season, 
68714—23 3 
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1,044,502    persons;    1921    season.    1,007,335    persons;    1920    seasor 
919,504  persons. 

2.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  histor; 
of  the  national  parks;  1923  season,  271,482  cars;  1922  season,  197,10, 
car-;  1921  season,  175,825  cars;  1920  season,  128,074  cars. 

3.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  o 
the  national  monuments;  1923  season,  212,826  persons;  1922  season 
171,988  persons;  1921  season,  164,461  persons;  1920  season,  138,95: 
persons. 

4.  Collected  $513,477.70  in  revenues  from  operation  of  the  nationa 
parks,  as  against  $432,964.89  in  1922  and  $396,928.27  in  1921. 

5.  Secured  donation  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  enlargement  o: 
Lafayette  National  Park,  Me.,  through  personal  efforts  of  the  super 
intendent,  George  B.  Dorr;  accepted  donations  of  land,  moneys,  anc 
other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

6.  In  cooperation  with  United  States  Public  Health  Service  con 
tinued  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  in  several  of  the  national  park* 
through  installation  of  modern  sewage-disposal  and  water-supply 
systems;  continued  work  of  mosquito  control;  inspected  handling 
serving,  and  selling  of  foodstuffs  and  made  bacteriological  analyses 
of  water  supply. 

7.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  continued  operation  of  ne\* 
Government  free  bathhouses,  giving  a  total  of  57,553  baths  to  3,881 
persons ;  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  3,389  patients. 

8.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  one  new  bathhouse  on  the  reser 
vation  and  one  off  the  reservation  were  completed. 

9.  Arranged  with  the  various  public  operators  for  increased  accom- 
modations and  conveniences  for  visitors  in  the  various  national 
parks;  expanded  the  automobile  free  public  camp  grounds  to  meet 
increased  demands  of  inflowing  motorists ;  and  continued  the  installa- 
tion of  a  modern  sewer  system  in  the  public  camp  grounds  in  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park. 

10.  Secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Alaska  Koad  Commission  in 
the  development  of  road  and  trail  projects  in  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Sitka  National  Monu- 
ment, Alaska. 

11.  Secured  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  continu- 
ing the  survey  and  marking  of  the  Mount  McKinley  Park  bounda- 
ries and  in  commencing  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

12.  Commenced  a  survey  for  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development 
of  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  under  funds  appropriated  by  the 
State  of  California,  and  continued  ranger  patrol  therein  during  the 
summer  season  under  small  appropriation  granted  by  Congress. 
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13.  Stimulated  and  aided  nature  study  through  continuation  of 
free  nature  guide  service  in  Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount 
Rainier,  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  and  established  such  service  in 
Rocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks.  Obtained 
loan  and  gifts  of  museum  exhibits  and  installed  in  the  various  parks 
to  increase  opportunities  for  study. 

14.  Accomplished  excellent  results  in  conservation  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  parks  and  monuments  through  efficient  ranger  patrol  and  by 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  predatory  animals.  The  State  of 
Washington  created  a  State  game  preserve  bordering  the  south 
boundary  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  order  that  greater  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  the  park  game. 

15.  Continued  fish  planting  in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  in  coop- 
:  eration  with  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  a  greater  scale 

than  ever  before  undertaken.     Secured  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
fish  commission  in  fish  planting  in  other  of  the  larger  parks  to  insure 
fef  the  best  possible  fishing  in  park  waters. 

16.  Archaeological  research  work  continued  under  permit  in  Chaco 
Canyon  National  Monument  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
in  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  by  the  School  of  American 
Research  of  Santa  Fe. 

IT.  Through  landscape  engineering  division,  have  secured  a 
marked  advance  in  landscape  improvements  in  the  national  parks 
in  Government  projects  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  public  operators. 

18.  Through  civil  engineering  division,  contracted  for  a  number  of 
road,  bridge,  and  other  engineering  projects  for  which  funds  were 

d  granted  by  Congress;  carried  on  by  hired  labor  forces  other  impor- 
iljtant  road  improvements;  and  prepared  surveys,  estimates,  and  re- 
ports for  future  work. 

19.  Continued  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  State  parks  through 
the  Third  State  Park  Conference,  held  in  Turkev  Run  State  Park, 
Ind. 

20.  Assumed  care  of  four  new  national  monuments  created  by 
presidential  proclamation,  namely:  Fossil  Cycad,  S.  Dak.;  Aztec 
Ruin,  N.  Mex. ;  Hovenweep,  Utah-Colo. ;  and  Pipe  Spring,  Ariz. 

21.  Maintained  protection  and  continued  maintenance  and  im- 
provement work  in  a  number  of  national  mouments. 

22.  Prepared  and  distributed  500,308  publications  relating  to  the 
national  parks. 

23.  Prepared  and  distributed  160,000  automobile  maps  of  the 
national  parks  and  secured  contribution  of  an  edition  of  20,000 
national  park-to-park  highway  maps,  which  will  be  available  for 
free  distribution  at  an  early  date. 

24.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  and  abroad 
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in  the  dissemination  of   information  and  literature  regarding  th<   ' 
national  parks  and  monuments  and  by  the  loaning  of  photograph 
for  publication  purposes. 

25.  Continued  to  handle  effectively  through  small  Washington 
office  force,  greater  burden  of  work  as  result  of  increase  in  use  of  anc 
travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 

26.  Achieved  excellent  results  with  fund  of  $6,000,  granted  by  Con 
gress  for  accounting  services  in  study,  verification,  and  checking  th( '  P 
accounts  of  the  various  park  operators. 

27.  Maintained  high  efficiency  of  field  personnel  in  the  varioui  • 
parks  and  monuments  under  heavier  demands  occasioned  by  the  ■ ' 
greater  influx  of  tourists. 

28.  In  addition  to  above  specific  accomplishments,  kept  the  admin-  ■  \ 
istration,  maintenance,  and  protective  work  in  the  parks  and  monu- 
ments  to  a  satisfactory  standard  with  funds  made  available  by  con-  f 
gressional  appropriation.  f 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER  AD-  t 
MINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and  dis 
posed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923.  The  table  is 
confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded,  but  does  not  include 
a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record 
is  kept,  nor  does  it  show  in  detail  the  numerous  hearings  and  per- 
sonal interviews  covering  many  important  matters  transacted  by  the 
bureau : 

Work  of  the  office. 


Public 
lands. 


Ap- 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 


Pensions. 


Ap- 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 


Retirement 
matters. 


Ap- 

peals. 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 


War  minerals  re- 
lief. 


Ap- 
peals, 


Orig- 
inal. 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 


Dis- 
bar- 
ment 


Miscel-     o,,™ 
lane-   ! 
ous.1 


mary. 


Pending  July  1,  1922. 
Received  during  year. 


Total. 
Disposed  of. 


425 
1,842 


34 

304 


140 
1,095 


10 


21 

302 


0 
538 


46 
12,076 


67? 
16,300 


2.  267 
1,836 


338 
293 


1,235 
1,133 


90 


323 

320 


538 
122 


12, 122 
12,088 


16,977 
15,927 


Pending  July  1,  1923.., 


431 


45 


102 


416 


M 


1  "Miscellaneous"  covers  such  matters  as  "Opinions,"  "Indian  matters,"  "Contracts,"  "Leases,"  etc. 

Beginning  with  May,  1923,  the  report  covers  a  new  class  of 
work,  the  original  matters  formerly  considered  by  an  independent 
body,  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Commission.  Previously  this  office 
passed  only  upon  those  cases  which  came  up  on  appeal  from  the 
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action  of  the  War  Minerals  Relief  Commissioner.  With  the  thought 
of  expediting  the  work  the  personnel  of  that  force  and  its  work 
were  transferred  to  this  office,  adding  538  original  actions  to  the 
docket. 

While  the  number  of  matters  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1922  was  only  677,  as  compared  with  1,050  matters  shown  by 
the  above  report  as  now  pending,  the  addition  of  these  original  war 
minerals  relief  claims  easily  explains  the  difference. 

The  record  of  court  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shows  that 
11  cases  were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1923,  on  which  date  there  were  pending  6  cases  in  the 
J  United  States  Supreme  Court,  6  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  12  in 
i  the  District  Supreme  Court — a  total  of  24.     During  the  year  10  were 
|  disposed  of  in  the  District  Supreme  Court,  in  9  of  which  the  de- 
\  cision  was  in  favor  of  the  department.    The  Court  of  Appeals  dis- 
;  posed  of  seven,  five  of  which  were  favorable  to  the  department.    The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  two  cases,  one  against 
|  the  department.     The  above  report  does  not  include  interlocutory 
matters.    Three  cases  included  in  the  count  of  cases  pending  had  been 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  but  were  under  sub- 
mission at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Solicitor's  office  is  the  law  office  of  the  department.  He  is  the 
legal  advisor  and  counselor  of  the  Secretary.  All  important  legal 
questions  go  to  him  for  solution,  whether  arising  in  the  Secretary's 
office  in  the  first  instance  or  in  one  of  the  bureaus  or  subordinate 
offices.  Sometimes  these  questions  invite  disposition  in  a  formal 
opinion  which  affords  henceforth  the  rule  for  action.  But  the  com- 
mon form  is  that  of  a  decision  in  a  case  on  appeal ;  for,  as  all  bureaus 
operate  under  the  supervisory  authority  of  the  Secretary,  appeals 
I  lie  from  the  actions  or  decisions  of  the  heads  of  the  several  bureaus — 
Land,  Pension,  Indian,  etc. — to  the  Secretary.  These  cases  come  to 
the  Solicitor's  office,  where  they  are  docketed  and  considered  on  their 
records  in  the  manner  in  which  a  court  considers  cases,  and  a  decision 
is  prepared  disposing  of  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  presented. 
All  sorts  of  questions  arise,  not  alone  those  directly  relating  to  public 
lands,  pension,  or  Indian  statutes  which  the  department  executes, 
but  questions  going  far  afield  involving  general  principles  of  law  and 
equity  and  the  construction  and  application  of  State  laws.  The  field 
is  very  wide,  including  public  lands,  homestead  settlements,  mining 
claims,  desert  land  entries,  State  and  railroad  selections,  Indian  allot- 
ments, the  determination  of  heirs  of  a  deceased  Indian  allottee,  pro- 
bate matters;  the  right  and  rate  of  pension,  legality  of  marriages 
where  a  widow's  claim  is  asserted,  and  military  law ;  the  right  of  re- 
tirement; disbarment  of  attorneys  and  agents  practicing  before  the 
department  or  any  of  its  bureaus;  rights  within  reclamation  projects; 
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and  the  determination  of  amounts  justly  and  equitably  due  to  claim 
ants  under  the  war  minerals  relief  act.     In  addition  to  all  this  adjudi !  I 
eating  work, there  arc  referred  to  the  Solicitor  leases, bonds,  contracts 
etc.,  affecting  Indian  allotments  and  estates,  as  well  as  leases  and 
applications  for  permits  under  the  general  leasing  law,  and  the  as   . 
signment  of  mining  leases.     As  this  report  shows,  about  16,000  mat- ; 
ters  of  this  description  were  passed  upon  within  the  year. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  there  is  the  defense  of  the  Secretary 
and  departmental  officers  in  suits  brought  against  them  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — applications  for  mandamus  or  injunc- 
tion to  govern  their  official  conduct. 

The  leading  decisions  rendered  in  the  field  above  described  are 
published  in  Land  Decisions,  now  in  its  forty-ninth  volume,  and 
Pension  Decisions,  now  in  its  twentieth  volume. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  the  Solicitor  is  aided  by  a  force 
consisting  of  the  First  Assistant  Attorney  (court  attorney),  a  Board 
of  Appeals  composed  of  three  members,  twenty-four  assistant  attor- 
neys, and  a  Commissioner  of  War  Minerals  Relief  affairs  with  three 
adjudicating  assistants.  The  personnel  of  the  office,  including  the 
clerical  assistants,  numbers  56  persons. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Area,  of  land  entered  and  patented. — The  total  area  of  public  and 
Indian  lands  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1923,  is  6,415,001.56  acres,  not  including  157,900.90 
acres  embraced  in  finals  not  heretofore  counted  as  original  disposi- 
tion of  land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted  as  follows:  Public 
auction,  55,169.67  acres;  abandoned  military  reservations,  19.52  acres; 
cash  and  private  sales,  individual  claimants  and  small  holding 
claims,  5,013.68  acres ;  preemption  entries,  7,278.30  acres ;  soldiers' 
additional  homesteads,  2,445.16  acres;  timber  and  stone  entries, 
29,514.52  acres;  mineral  entries,  57,937.73  acres;  coal  entries,  522.32 
acres.  The  area  of  6,415,001.56  acres  is  a  decrease  of  3,952,151.59 
acres  as  compared  with  the  area  originally  entered  and  allowed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922.  Of  the  total  area  originally  entered  and 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1923,  4,257,990.47  acres  were  allowed 
under  the  stock  raising  act  of  December  29,  1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  is  9,395,815.84  acres, 
a  decrease  of  3,509,005.73  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
1922.  Of  the  above  area  6,309,929.60  acres  were  patented  under  the 
homestead  laws,  a  decrease  of  3,322,705.97  acres,  not  including  as 
homesteads  2,491.70  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

Cash  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  total  cash  receipts  from 
sales,  leases,  and  other  disposition  of  public  lands  (including  re- 
ceipts for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Government  property,  etc.)  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1923  were  $10,151,016.26;  from  sales  of  Indian  lands 
and  timber,  $473,672.27;  and  from  leases  of  naval  petroleum  reserve 
lands,  $75,759.19,  an  aggregate  of  $10,700,447.72,  all  of  which  was  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  cash  sales  of  public  lands 
are  paid  to  the  public  land  States  within  which  such  sales  were 
made,  and  the  balance  of  such  net  receipts  from  the  States  included 
within  the  reclamation  act,  together  with  the  net  receipts  from  fees 
and  commissions  from  the  same  States,  are  paid  into  the  reclamation 
fund;  90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  from 
lands  outside  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  divided  between  the 
States  from  which  the  minerals  (principally  oil)  were  taken  and 
the  reclamation  fund;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  reclamation  town- 
sites,  sales  of  lands  in  the  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation  project,  and 
royalties  and  rentals  from  potash  deposits  are  deposited  directly 
into  the  reclamation  fund;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian  lands 
are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  All  other 
moneys  received  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund.  The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  these 
moneys : 


Disposition  in  Treasury. 

Source  of  receipts. 

General  fund. 

Reclamation 
fund. 

State  fund. 

Total. 

$135,556.18 
207,224.46 
750,427.64 

75,  759. 19 

756, 979.  29 

$484, 129. 21 
621,673.38 

$25,820.22             *645.505.fi1 

828,897.84 
7,504,276.38 

75,759.19 

756,979.29 
13, 843.  48 

Receipts  under  mineral  leasing  act 

Receipts   under  mineral   leasing  act, 

3,950,951.78 

2, 802, 896.  96 

Sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Oregon  and 



13,843.48 

13, 275.  46 
7, 845.  07 
4,627.39 

13, 275.  46 

1 

7, 845. 07 
4, 627.  39 

[ 

Sales  of  land  in  Yuma  auxiliary  recla- 

3, 239.  21 
2, 232.  00 

3, 239.  21 
2,  232.  00 

21,742.35 

21,  742.  35 

Depredations  on  Oregon  and  California 

85.50 
18,707.31 

289,603.87 
40, 155. 51 

85.  50 

18,  707.  31 

Sales  of  timber,  Coos  Bay  wagon-road 

289, 603.  87 

40, 155. 51 

Total 

2, 321, 989.  21 

5,076,069.06 

2,828,717.18 

10,226,775.45 
473,001.68 

670.  59 

10,  700,  447.  72 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  after  the  deposit  of  re- 
ceipts for  the  benefit  of  special  purposes,  reclamation  fund,  State 
fund,  and  Indian  trust  funds,  there  remains  a  balance  of  $2,321,989.21 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 
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As  the  total  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  thJ  A 
Genera]  Lund  Office,  including  the  expenses  of  district  land  office;  \  hav 
for  salaries  and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  and  inci 
denial  expenses  ($739,776.27),  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  amounted  tcJ|W« 
$2,989,713.95,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Gen-  Uin 
era!  Land  Office  was  $663,726.74  more  than  the  amount  creditec 
from  its  receipts  to  the  general  fund.  II 

Disbursements  from  the  following  trust  funds  and  reimbursable    It 
appropriations  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures  as  receipts  oi  \  in 
disbursements:  From  deposits  by  individuals  for  surveying  public! 
lands,   $88,782.26;   from  completing   surveys  within   railroad  land 
grants  and  surveying  within  land  grants  (reimbursable),  $26,720.15; 
from  opening  Indian  reservations   (reimbursable),  $1,477.63;  from 
surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations    (reimbursable),  $34,- 
532.93;    from   Indian   moneys,   proceeds   of   labor,   surveying,   etc., 
Crow  (act  of  June  4,  1920),  $1,523.08;  and  from  enrollments,  allot- 
ments, etc.,  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  (reimbursable),  $1,538.53. 

Field  service. — The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  force  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  $513,256.46;  of  this  amount  $21,982.74  was  in  settle- 
ment of  timber  trespass  cases,  and  $7,432.12  was  secured  from  tim- 
ber sales;  $483,841.55  was  recovered  through  civil  and  criminal 
actions  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  cases  of  deprada- 
tions  on  the  public  lands  and  violation  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Investigations  in  the  field  have  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  199.680 
acres,  representing  fraudulent  entries  canceled  through,  proceedings 
based  upon  special  agents'  reports.  Special  agents  have  investigated 
and  reported  15,237  cases,  of  which  3,223  were  adversely,  and  12,014 
favorably  reported;  464  hearings  in  Government  contest  cases  have 
been  held.  Civil  suits  in  68  cases  were  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  a  result  of  investigations;  35  suits  were  won  and 
12  lost.  As  a  result  of  successful  prosecution  during  the  year  $483,- 
321.55  were  recovered  and  1,380  acres  restored  to  the  public  domain ; 
83  indictments  were  reported  for  offenses  under  the  public  land 
laws.  Of  the  criminal  cases  tried  during  the  year  13  resulted  in 
convictions,  under  which  there  were  8  prison  sentences  imposed. 

Surveys. — The  field  work  which  can  be  gauged  by  standard  units 
of  measure  totaled  26,751  linear  miles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $17.90 
per  mile.  An  analysis  of  the  cost  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
plains  area  and  a  small  increase  in  the  higher  mountain  and  plateau 
regions  over  that  of  last  year.  The  average  unit  of  cost,  however,  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  year  previous.  There  have  been  accepted 
through  approval  of  the  General  Land  Office  surveys  and  resurveys 
aggregating  5,183,536  acres. 
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Map  making  and  drafting. — State  maps  of  Oregon  and  Florida 
have  been  issued  and  a  map  of  Wyoming  revised  and  redrawn  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographer  for  printing.  The  map  of 
Washington  is  now  being  traced  and  lettered,  and  the  maps  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  are  being  compiled. 

Tract-booh  notations. — The  total  number  of  notations  was  267,395. 
This  includes  94,191  appeals  and  other  miscellaneous  cases;  3,635 
Indian  allotments,  22,774  final  and  cash  certificates,  and  22,537  orig- 
inal entries ;  plats  posted,  913. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entries. — Pending  at  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  2,922  cases.  Eeceived  51,106,  as  against  59,544  the  year 
previous.  Pending  at  end  of  year,  883.  There  were  approved  for 
patenting  19,138  final  entries  of  all  kinds,  as  against  28,922  the  year 
previous.  The  work  in  this  section  is  current.  All  cases  received 
are  acted  upon  in  their  regular  order. 

Soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights. — Received  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  201  new  cases;  75  were  disposed  of  by  issuance  of  patent; 
28  were  finally  rejected,  and  114  are  now  pending,  none  of  which  are 
ready  for  adjudication. 

Stock-raising  homesteads. — Number  of  entries  allowed  under  this 
act  during  the  present  fiscal  year  10,719,  which  covers  an  area  of 
4,257,990.47  acres.  The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  year 
was  7,393,  covering  in  the  aggregate  2,590,758.70  acres. 

Stock  driveways. — The  area  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  during 
the  present  year  aggregates  77,958  acres,  inclusive  of  scattered  en- 
tries or  patented  tracts,  and  that  released  from  such  withdrawal 
63,754  acres.  The  total  gross  area  included  in  driveway  with- 
drawals at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  9,024,532  acres. 

Grazing  lands. — The  commissioner  submits  a  recommendation  that 
legislation  supplemental  to  the  stock-raising  homestead  law  be  en- 
acted authorizing  the  creation  of  grazing  districts  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  embrace  the  larger  tracts  of  land  chiefly  valuable 
for  their  grazing  uses. 

Townsite  activities. — A  number  of  townsites  outside  of  Alaska 
were  opened  and  town  lots  offered  at  public  sale  with  a  fairly  good 
showing,  as  follows:  Sawyers  Bar,  Calif.;  Noxon,  Mont.;  Crow 
Agency,  Mont. ;  Prior,  Mont. ;  Fort  Hall,  Idaho ;  Stanley,  Idaho.  In 
Alaska  notable  activity  has  been  manifested  in  the  direction  of 
securing  organized  municipal  centers  of  present  and  future  devel- 
opment. 

As  the  result  of  the  several  town  openings  and  sales  of  town  lots 
both  in  the  States  and  Alaska  there  were  approved  for  patent  887 
certificates  of  sale. 

Minnesota  drainage  act. — During  the  present  year  there  were  ap- 
proved for  patenting,  not  including  final  homesteads  which  involved 
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drainage  charges,  74  drainage  cash  entries  made  under  the  Minne- 
sota drainage  act,  involving  an  area  of  8,840  acres. 

Rights  of  way. — One  hundred  and  twelve  railroad  right-of-way 
applications  were  received  which,  together  with  those  pending  July 

I,  1922,  made  a  total  of  217.  Fifty-three  of  these  were  approved, 
-1 1  rejected,  100  suspended  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  20  now 
awaiting  office  action. 

A 11  other  rights  of  way. — Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miscel- 
laneous applications  were  received,  which,  together  with  those  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  totaled  454.  Of  these,  135  were 
approved,  57  rejected,  200  suspended  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
62  awaiting  office  action. 

Forfeitures. — The  number  of  approved  rights  of  way  subject  to 
forfeiture  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  reported  at  4,713 ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  this  number  was  reduced  to  3,313. 

Stock-watering  reservoirs. — Two  hundred  and  eighty  reservoir  de- 
claratory statements  were  received  for  final  action  and  285  were 
disposed  of,  none  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

State  irrigation  districts. — Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August 

II,  1916,  applications  by  29  irrigation  districts  for  approval  under 
that  act  have  reached  the  General  Land  Office.  Of  these,  four  appli- 
cations, involving  approximately  149,443.04  acres,  were  received  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year.  Since  the  date  of  the  act  applications  of 
10  districts,  embracing  a  gross  area  of  984,269.05  acres,  have  been 
approved  and  six,  having  a  gross  area  of  107,002.61  acres,  have  been 
finally  recognized  under  the  statute. 

Private  irrigation  projects. — During  the  year  reports  of  the  80 
irrigation  companies  and  districts  have  been  considered  and  dis- 
posed of.  In  29  cases,  affecting  approximately  200  desert-land 
entries  and  applications,  the  conclusions  reached  were  in  favor  of 
the  company  or  district  as  a  sufficient  source  of  water  supply;  in 
24  cases,  affecting  about  120  entries  and  applications,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  were  adverse  to  such  recognition;  while  27  cases  were 
closed  without  any  definite  conclusion,  it  appearing  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  desert-land  entries  or  applications  involved. 

Federal  water  power  act. — Eighty-five  applications  for  permits  or 
licenses  have  been  received  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
during  the  year.  These  applications  affect  public  land  in  18  States, 
some  of  it  within  national  forests  and  the  lands  involved  have  been 
formally  withdrawn.  Nearly  1.500  elections  under  section  24  of  the 
Federal  water  power  act  were  filed  during  the  year,  as  against  1,000 
last  year  and  500  the  year  before. 

Carey  Act. — Segregations  aggregating  74,529.70  acres  were  finally 
disposed  of  during  the  year.    Of  this  area  51,491.98  acres  were  pat- 
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ented  to  the  several  States  as  reclaimed  and  23,027.72  acres  repre- 
sented segregations  which  were  canceled. 

Desert-land  entries. — Disposals  are  summarized  as  follows :  Appli- 
cations to  make  entry,  1,438;  original  desert-land  entries,  5,250; 
applications  to  make  second  entry,  39;  annual  proofs,  949;  assign- 
ments, 123;  extension  of  time,  949;  applications  to  amend,  46;  final 
entries,  2,483;  relief  act  March  4,  1911,  539. 

United  States  reclamation  projects. — Entries  pending  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  53;  received  during  the  year,  1,174;  ex- 
amined and  accepted,  117;  canceled,  132;  claims  called  upon  for 
additional  evidence,  336 ;  otherwise  disposed  of,  625 ;  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  17 ;  final  certificates  approved  for  patenting,  394. 

Withdrawals  and  openings. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  office  pro- 
mulgated 19  orders  of  withdrawal  under  the  reclamation  act  and  55 
orders  of  restoration,  one  adjustment  of  a  former  withdrawal,  and 
four  changes  of  the  form  of  withdrawal.  The  area  withdrawn 
amounts  to  630,480  acres  and  the  area  restored  totals  988,840  acres. 

Withdraicals  and  restorations. — During  the  present  year  1,692,548 
acres  of  public  lands  were  withdrawn  or  placed  in  a  state  of  reserva- 
tion under  various  acts  applicable  thereto  and  1,908,326  acres  there- 
tofore withdrawn  or  reserved  were  restored  to  entry  or  other  proper 
disposition.  A  tabulated  statement  of  these  withdrawals  and  restora- 
tions is  furnished  by  the  commissioner. 

Restoration  of  shore  spaces  in  Alaska. — Thirty-two  restorations  of 
the  80-rod  shore  space  between  claims  abutting  upon  navigable  or 
other  waters  in  Alaska  were  promulgated  under  the  act  of  June  5, 
1920. 

Restorations  and  openings  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  public  lands  in  areas  re- 
stored to  entry  or  opened  on  survey  aggregated  994,307  and  2,087,600 
acres,  respectively. 

State  grants  and  State  selections. — Indemnity  school  lands  aggre- 
gating 835,240.52  acres  and  quantity  grant  lands  131,183.16  acres 
were  conveyed  to  the  States. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands. — A  total  area  of  9,735.63  acres  were 
patented  under  this  grant. 

Abandoned  military  reservations. — The  commissioner  reports  in 
detail  action  taken  in  a  number  of  cases,  notably  those  of  Fort 
Sabine,  Fort  Assinniboine,  and  Vashon  Island. 

Chippeim  logging. — During  the  year  that  is  now  closed  there  were 
cut  from  the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  14,280,620  feet  of  timber,  be- 
sides 121  cords  of  wood  and  184  posts  and  ties,  for  which  the  pur- 
chasers paid  $117,223.66.  There  were  also  cut  in  trespass  213,350 
feet,   for  which  the  trespassers  paid   $2,098.48.     Purchasers  were 
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granted  extensions  of  time,  on  which  they  paid  interest  charges  of 
$19,347.42  and  overhead  charges  of  $6,957.98.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  $145,627.54. 

Railroad  grants  and  selections. — Selections  were  received  during 
the  year  to  the  amount  of  330,546.98  acres,  as  compared  with  740,- 
995.88  acres  in  1922.  There  were  allowed  and  patented  1,987,521.15 
acres. 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands. — Two  sales  of  timber  were  made, 
for  which  $250,347.  50  were  received. 

Oregon  and  California  lands. — Fifty-two  sales  of  timber  were 
made  during  the  year,  for  which  the  sum  of  $388,344.89  were  re- 
ceived. 

Two  exchange  applications  were  patented  under  the  act  of  May 
31,  1918,  whereby  the  United  States  received  5,419.71  acres  in  ex- 
change for  3,586.86  acres.  Land  openings  and  opening  of  the  re- 
conveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  and  revested  Oregon 
and  California  lands  occurred  June  11,  1923,  a  tabulated  schedule 
of  the  lands  as  classified  being  furnished  to  the  public  for  use  at 
the  opening. 

Indian  allotments. — Six  hundred  and  eighty-four  applications 
for  allotments  were  filed  by  Indians  whose  rights  thereto  had  been 
certified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  291  were  allowed 
and  492  rejected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  3,477  allotments  awaiting 
action,  and  2,044  were  received  thereafter.  Of  these,  5,445  have  been 
patented;  the  remainder  are  for  the  most  part  awaiting  congres- 
sional action.  Six  thousand  and  ten  trust  patents  were  issued  to 
Indians,  covering  an  area  of  446,690.83  acres,  and  2,546  patents  in  fee 
to  Indians  or  their  purchasers  for  an  area  of  288,939.24  acres. 

Lieu  selections  for  lands  in  Indian  reservations. — During  the  year 
25  selections  were  approved  and  patented,  containing  about  25,615.22 
acres,  in  lieu  of  about  25,727.54  acres  reconveyed  to  the  United 
States.  / 

Exchange  of  lands  under  special  acts. — Under  this  head  the  com- 
missioner furnishes  a  statement  in  detail  as  to  progress  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  number  of  acts  providing  for  an  exchange  of  this  char- 
acter. 

National  forests. — There  are  now  146  national  forests,  embracing 
182,099,802  acres,  of  which  a  little  over  86  per  cent  is  public  land. 
The  net  increase  in  national-forest  area  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  454,263  acres. 

Small-holding  claims. — Under  the  act  of  June  15,  1922,  for  the 
settlement  of  small-holding  claims  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  192 
claims  were  filed  in  the  local  office ;  162  were  passed  upon  favorably 
and  23  were  canceled. 
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Private  land  claims. — Renewed  activity  for  confirmation  of  title 
on  account  of  oil  discoveries  is  reported  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mineral  lands. — Patents  were  issued  on  798  entries,  embracing  a 
total  of  74,546  acres.  Twenty  coal  entries  were  patented,  covering 
2,045  acres,  these  entries  having  been  based  on  rights  initiated  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  leasing  act. 

Goal  leases  and  permits. — Five  hundred  and  sixteen  applications 
for  coal  leases,  prospecting  permits,  and  mining  licenses  were  filed ; 
222  permits,  covering  an  aggregate  of  191,189  acres;  56  leases  for  an 
aggregate  of  27,366  acres ;  and  4  licenses  for  160  acres  were  issued. 

Alaska,  coal. — During  the  year  one  lease  of  320  acres  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  and  one  lease  for  560  acres  in  the  Nenana  field  were  issued; 
three  leases  were  canceled  and  one  lease  reduced  from  2,420  acres 
to  160  acres  on  request  of  the  lessee. 

Oil  and  gas  activities. — Under  section  14  of  the  mineral  leasing  act, 
which  authorizes  leases  to  permittees  who  show  discovery,  four 
leases  were  issued  covering  1,604.80  acres.  Under  section  17  of  the 
act  authorizing  a  public  sale  of  leases  six  leases  were  issued  for  an 
area  of  1,715.48  acres.  The  total  bonus  paid  for  the  leases  amounted 
to  $26,620. 

Under  sections  13  and  20  of  the  leasing  act  4,626  new  applications 
for  permits  were  filed,  3,534  permits  were  granted,  and  3,974  re- 
jected. 

Action  on  applications  under  the  relief  sections  of  the  leasing  act 
resulted  in  the  allowance  of  50  leases  and  70  permits  and  the  final 
disposition  of  189,  either  by  rejection  or  otherwise,  leaving  now  pend- 
ing 83  cases  under  these  sections.  The  commissioner's  report  shows 
in  detail  the  action  thus  summarized. 

Oil  and  gas  permits  in  Alaska. — From  the  date  of  the  leasing  act 
to  the  present,  1,197  applications  for  permits  have  been  received, 
1,078  of  which  were  filed  in  the  Juneau  land  office,  119  in  the  Nome 
office,  and  20  in  the  Fairbanks  office.  Of  this  number,  disposition  has 
been  made  by  the  granting  of  753  permits  and  final  rejection  of  111. 
Final  action  in  the  other  cases  awaits  the  receipt  of  additional 
evidence. 

In  order  to  enable  applicants  to  determine  the  correct  location  of 
their  lands  and  the  extent  of  the  conflicts,  if  any,  exterior  lines  of 
survey  have  been  directed  to  be  made  in  the  localities  where  needed. 

Receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act. — The  receipts  under  the 
mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920,  for  the  fiscal  year  1923 
were  $7,579,750.48,  of  which  $7,503,991.29  were  from  public  lands 
and  $75,759.10  were  from  naval  petroleum  reserve  lands. 

Contests  involving  land  titles. — During  the  year  the  office  has 
disposed  of  782  litigated  cases  and  1,438  unappealed  cases.    During 
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the  same  period  there  were  approved  for  patenting  87  forest-lieu 

selections. 

Repayments. — During  the  last  year  there  were  stated  1,904  ac- 
counts, allowing  repayment  of  $201,914.17,  and  during  the  same 
period  856  claims  for  repayment  were  denied. 

Iujiiitable  adjudication. — The  commissioner  calls  attention  to  the 
act  of  Congress,  September  20,  1922,  abolishing  the  board  of  equita- 
ble adjudication  and  conferring  its  authority  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Alaska. — Under  this  head  the  commissioner  furnishes  a  statement 
at  considerable  length  of  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
public-land  service  in  the  Territory  with  certain  recommendations 
for  its  consolidation,  together  with  suggested  legislation  in  aid  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  pioneer  settlers. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Strengthened  educational  facilities. — The  year  was  opened  with 
an  enrollment  drive  that  enlisted  the  special  effort  of  every  employee 
and  the  cooperation  of  missionaries,  traders,  and  others  identified 
with  reservation  interests.  "  Every  eligible  Indian  child  in  school 
every  day,"  and  "  Every  Indian  school  filled  to  its  limit,"  were  made 
the  guiding  texts  for  this  intensive  campaign  and  for  the  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  total  capacity  of  all  Government  boarding  schools 
was  more  than  filled  and  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  greatly  increased.  The  Fort  Apache  military  post,  Arizona, 
has  been  converted  into  the  Theodore  Eoosevelt  School  for  350 
pupils.  Other  boarding-school  enlargements  will  provide  for  about 
800  more.  The  Navajo  children  will  share  largely  in  these  accom- 
modations, but  their  needs  are  still  pressing.  The  revised  course  of 
study  calls  for  all-day  attendance  in  the  primary  grades,  by  which 
it  is  expected  to  hasten  the  learning  of  English  in  the  period  best 
suited  to  it  and  general  academic  progress  in  these  and  the  prevo- 
cational  grades.  Reading  courses  were  planned  for  teachers,  which, 
with  their  training-school  attendance  while  on  educational  leave,  are 
sure  to  promote  teaching  efficiency.  A  special  supervisor  in  home 
economics  visited  more  than  50  typical  schools  during  the  year, 
reorganizing  much  of  the  work  in  this  line  which  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  Indian  people. 

By  invitation  the  Indian  Service  took  part  in  a  State-authorized 
survey  of  all  schools  in  Oklahoma,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  also  was  represented  in  a  general  conference  at 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  attended  by  State  and  Federal  officials  and 
prominent  educators.  In  both  instances  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  followed  of  definite  value  to  the  interests  participating, 
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particularly  in  the  direction  of  increased  Indian  education  in  the 
State  schools. 

The  present  average  cost  of  clothing,  subsistence,  fuel,  furniture, 
building  materials,  and  other  necessities  in  boarding  schools  has 
advanced  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  and  on  the  legal 
allowance  of  from  $200  to  $225  per  pupil  makes  the  per  capita  cost 
of  such  schools  much  the  lowest  of  any  like  institutions  in  the  States. 

Indian  health. — The  obligation  of  the  bureau's  health  service  is 
to  give  the  Indian  relief  from  sickness  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
keep  well.  Its  most  effective  work  is  done  through  the  instruction 
of  school  children  in  both  hygiene  and  sanitation,  because  the 
uneducated  parent  is  slow  to  cooperate  with  the  precautions  and 
measures  applied  by  others  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  although 
much  less  so  than  formerly. 

The  principal  Indian  diseases  are  trachoma,  pneumonia,  and  tuber- 
culosis, the  last  named  being  the  most  decimating.  For  its  treatment 
the  service  has  five  sanatoria  schools  and  six  sanatoria,  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  about  800,  but  many  cases  are  treated  in  general 
hospitals  and  in  the  homes  of  patients.  The  facilities  for  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  furthering  a  campaign  for  better  babies  are 
accomplishing  much  but  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands.  With 
enough  well-equipped  hospitals  an  appeal  could  be  made  through 
the  Indian  mothers  and  their  babies  to  which  the  whole  tribe  would 
eventually  respond.  The  success  of  the  nurse  and  field  matron  in 
overcoming  every  opposition  to  physicians  is  fully  shown  on  certain 
reservations.  In  addition  to  the  need  of  more  sanatoria  for  children 
there  should  be  a  hospital  for  incurable  and  one  for  curable  adult 
patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  a  hospital  school  for  crippled 
children  is  much  needed  to  fit  this  underprivileged  class  for  useful 
occupations. 

The  year's  health  accomplishments  have  been  all  that  a  guarded 
expenditure  of  funds  would  permit.  A  new  30-bed  hospital  was  con- 
structed at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  a  building  remodeled  at  Fort 
Belknap,  Mont.,  for  school  and  reservation  hospital  purposes.  At  the 
Soboba  Subagency,  Calif.,  some  of  the  buildings  were  converted  into 
a  hospital  plant  for  the  Mission  Indians;  at  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  a 
hospital  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Boarding  School;  at  the  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  plans  were 
made  for  remodeling  a  large  residence  into  a  hospital  for  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indians;  and  at  White  Earth,  Cloquet,  and  Onigum, 
all  in  Minnesota,  arrangements  were  perfected  for  the  reopening  of 
hospitals  for  the  Chippewas.  Effective  cooperation  was  also  given 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  nurses  on  the  reservations  at  Pine  Ridge, 
Rosebud,  Jicarilla,  Mescalero,  Zuni,  Navajo,  and  in  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  two  Pueblo  agencies,  and  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Southwest. 

The  bureau  workers. — The  field  personnel  probably  reached  its 
greatest  post-war  efficiency  last  year.  Conditions  were  much  im- 
proved in  the  teaching  service  because  of  an  ample  eligible  list. 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  civil-service  eligibles  for  physicians, 
nurses,  matrons,  cooks,  and  laundresses  which  is  difficult  to  overcome 
under  the  compensation  permitted.  Probably  no  body  of  workers 
rendering  like  quality  of  service  can  be  found  outside  this  bureau 
whose  average  salary  is  so  low.  They  are  deserving  of  equitable 
recognition  under  the  reclassification  act  and  of  an  increased  maxi- 
mum retirement  annuity. 

Irrigation  activities. — The  operation  and  maintenance  of  50  proj- 
ects on  Indian  reservations  were  continued.  Further  undertakings 
include  the  restoration  to  cultivation  of  about  9,000  acres  of  Pueblo 
lands  in  New  Mexico;  the  drilling  of  additional  wells  on  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Reservations;  lining  the  main  canal  on  the  Salt  River 
project,  Ariz.,  to  conserve  water  for  1,000  acres  more;  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  across  the  Gila  River,  Ariz.,  that  will  provide 
irrigation  for  35,000  acres  of  Indian  lands,  and  other  projects  in  the 
Southwest.  Work  begun  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  will 
provide  irrigation  for  52,000  acres,  and  agreements  effected  with  the 
Empire  irrigation  district,  of  Bancroft,  Idaho,  will  furnish  water 
for  about  50,000  acres  more  of  Indian  lands  in  that  State.  Other 
construction  under  way  will  add  largely  to  water  supplies  on  the 
Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. ;  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.:  and 
the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont. 

Landed  interests. — Allotments  of  land  were  made  to  3,923  Indians, 
comprising  approximately  1,904,000  acres,  principally  on  reserva- 
tions in  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  California,  and  245 
were  made  on  the  public  domain  in  various  States,  embracing  34,432 
acres.  Patents  in  fee  were  issued  to  625  Indians  on  64,000  acres, 
and  restrictions  as  to  alienation  were  removed  from  150  tracts 
aggregating  1,550  acres.  Sales  of  land  and  the  acreage  involved  were 
1,328  and  171,715,  respectively,  as  compared  with  1,006  and  104,814 
for  the  previous  year.  More  than  40,000  farming  and  grazing 
leases  were  made  on  about  4,000,000  acres  of  allotted  land,  for  which 
the  Indians  received  a  cash  rental  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 
About  200  homeless  Indians  in  California  were  provided  with  home 
sites  on  two  tracts  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  An  important  settlement  of 
grazing  rights  as  between  the  Navajo  Indians  and  cattlemen  in 
New  Mexico  was  effected  under  an  appropriation  of  Congress  by 
which  the  former  acquired  leases  to  several  townships  and  the 
ownership  of  one  with  a  large  free-flowing  artesian  well.  Steps 
wore  taken  to  allot  lands  to  about  180  Utes  and  Paiutes  in  San  Juan 
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County,  Utah,  who  have  been  troublesome  under  the  leadership 
of  Old  Posey  and  Polk,  the  former  now  deceased.  The  allotment 
of  over  600,000  acres  for  the  benefit  of  1,176  Indians  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  was  commenced. 

The  Minnesota  Ghippewas. — These  Indians  were  provided  with 
additional  school  facilities,  physicians,  and  further  rationing  for 
the  old.  A  commission  appointed  by  this  department  awarded  them 
$1,490,195.50  as  due  for  lands  and  timber  taken  for  the  Minnesota 
National  Forest  under  the  act  of  May  23,  1908.  This  award  was 
approved  by  the  President  and  the  funds  transferred  to  their  credit. 

Upon  request  of  the  Interior  Department  action  was  begun  in 
the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  title  to  all  swamp  lands  on 
Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  of  which  more  than 
152,000  acres  have  been  patented  to  the  State.  The  department  also 
reported  favorably  on  a  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  $1,787,751.36  to  compensate  these  Indians  for  lands  disposed 
of  to  settlers  under  the  free  homestead  act  of  June  14,  1889. 

Industrial  progress. — There  was  last  year  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  Indians  farming,  in  their  cultivated  acreage,  in  the 
use  of  modern  machinery,  and  the  adoption  of  successful  methods. 
There  was  a  marked  recovery  from  the  depression  of  livestock  inter- 
ests prevalent  during  tne  years  1918  to  1921,  which  greatly  encour- 
aged the  Indians  in  stock  raising.  Detailed  surveys  were  made  on 
71  reservations  as  a  basis  for  a  five-year  industrial  program  on 
each  one,  and  like  work  will  proceed  rapidly  for  all  reservations. 
Remarkable  progress  has  followed  this  plan  on  the  Blackfeet  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  where  the  wheat  production  has  increased  in  two 
years  from  1,000  to  100,000  bushels.  Reimbursable  aid  was  given 
the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  livestock 
amounting  to  $62,846  from  the  regular  appropriation  and  about 
$65,000  from  tribal  funds  authorized  by  Congress.  Experimenta- 
tion in  the  production  of  improved  varieties  of  crops  suited  to  the 
semiarid  regions  was  successfully  continued. 

The  Indians  won  many  prizes  at  local  country  fairs  in  competition 
with  whites,  and  attractive  exhibits  of  their  native  arts  and  crafts 
were  made  at  Santa  Fe  and  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  the  exposition  of 
the  Travel  Club  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Highways  and  bridges. — Applications  for  permission  to  open 
public  roads  covering  about  129  miles  of  highway  were  approved  and 
damages  approximating  $12,000  assessed  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 
Road  projects  were  also  approved  for  some  25  reservations  under 
the  Federal  road  act  of  November  9,  1921,  for  which  the  cost  is  pay- 
able entirely  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  in  which  the 
reservation  is  located. 
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Interest  money  and  tribal  funds. — There  was  deposited  in  b;.nk< 
during  the  year  approximately  $35,000,000  of  individual  Indiar 
moneys  upon  which  the  interest  earnings  were  over  $1,425,000. 
Tribal  rolls  were  closed  at  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  Fort  Belknap,  Mont.. 
and  Otoe  and  Missouria  and  Pawnee  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  funds 
distributed  to  the  Indians. 

Indian  employment. — Many  Indians  were  employed  on  highways, 
in  mines,  and  cotton  fields  through  an  employment  office  at  Tempe, 
Ariz.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Association  provides  housing  and  a  fleet  j-i1 
of  trucks  carries  workers  at  a  minimum  expense.  Special  inquiry 
on  t  lie  occupation  of  ex-students  showed  that  in  761  cases  85  per 
cenl  were  self-supporting,  8  per  cent  were  accumulating  property  in 
excess  of  actual  needs  and  but  7  per  cent  were  unsatisfactory. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes. — Enrollment  of  Indian  children  in  the 
public  schools  was  200  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  at- 
tendance in  tribal  and  other  schools  was  increased.  Liquor  traffic 
conditions  showed  improvement,  and  greater  interest  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  prevailed.  Restrictions  were  removed  from  418  Indians. 
Over  $2,760,000,  were  expended  for  farms,  buildings,  livestock,  etc. 
Leases  for  oil  and  gas  mining  embraced  197,540  acres  and  the  total 
oil  and  gas  revenue  was  $5,591,008.43.  % 

Quapavo  lead  and  zinc  mining. — Twenty-five  leases  for  lead  and 
zinc  mining  covering  3,644  acres  were  approved  upon  terms  that 
fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indian  landowners. 

Purchase  and  transportation. — Purchase  of  supplies  was  made,  in 
the  main,  at  the  lowest  cost  since  the  maximum  of  post-war  prices, 
although  an  upward  movement  in  prices  affected  transactions  ma- 
terially. Coal  was  bought  largely  on  the  British  thermal  unit  basis 
and  practically  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  meeting  adequate  fuel 
needs  throughout  the  year. 

Economic  efficiency. — In  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency 
the  recent  policy  has  been  to  combine,  wherever  practicable,  several 
small  agencies  into  one  jurisdiction  with  central  headquarters. 
Among  the  more  important  instances  of  the  past  year  are  the 
Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  uniting  the  several  Chippewa  juris- 
dictions with  headquarters  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  and  the  Consolidated 
Ute  Agency  with  headquarters  at  Ignacio,  Colo.,  composed  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  and  Southern  Ute  Agencies. 

Oil  and  gas. — The  year's  leasings  for  oil  and  gas  mining  exceeded 
300,000  acres ;  the  gross  oil  production  was  about  54,000,000  barrels, 
and  the  revenue  to  the  Indians  from  existing  leases  was  approxi- 
mately $37,000,000.  In  the  Osage  Reservation,  Okla.,  67,864  acres 
were  offered  for  lease,  48,031  acres  selling  for  a  bonus  of  $14,246,600. 
Several  160-acre  leases  sold  for  more  than  $1,000,000  each,  the  highest 
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price  paid  for  any  one  tract  being  $1,325,000.  The  Osages  received 
$30,572,111.14  from  existing  oil  and  gas  leases. 

High-grade  oil  was  discovered  on  the  Hogback  structure  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation  from  a  well  with  an  estimated  production  of  350 
barrels  a  day.  To  promote  better  and  more  uniform  administration 
of  the  Navajo  interests,  particularly  as  to  minerals,  timber,  and 
development  of  underground  water,  Hon.  J.  H.  Hagerman  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  a  tribal  council  was 
completed  under  regulations  approved  January  27,  1923,  and  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  Government  may  deal  directly  with  this 
organization  in  all  matters  affecting  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  A  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  approved  June  29,  1923, 
under  which  thoroughly  competent  engineers  and  practical  men  will 
be  available  for  efficient  supervision  of  operations  for  mining  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  from  leases  on  restricted  Indian  lands, 
except  in  the  Osage  Nation  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Forestry. — Special  effort  made  during  the  year  to  draw  attention 
to  the  opportunities  for  successful  logging  and  milling  operations  on 
Indian  reservations  resulted  in  very  favorable  sales  on  the  Quinaielt 
and  Colville  Reservations  in  Washington,  the  Warm  Springs  and 
Klamath  Reservations  in  Oregon,  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Nez  Perce  timber  reserve,  Idaho.  The  total  returns  to 
the  Indians  for  the  year's  sales  will  exceed  $7,000,000.  Valuation 
surveys  and  land  classifications  were  continued,  and  losses  from  fire 
were  very  small. 

The  liquor  traffic  and  peyote. — The  funds  appropriated  for  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  reservations  are  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  thus  available  prior  to  national  prohibition,  which  greatly 
increases  the  responsibility  of  superintendents  of  agencies  and  their 
employees  for  law  enforcement.  Their  efforts  have  supplemented  in 
every  way  possible  those  of  the  limited  number  of  special  officers 
allowed. 

A  growing  public  interest  in  peyote  and  its  suppression  has  called 
for  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Indian  Bureau  on 
that  subject.  Last  year  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana 
passed  laws  against  the  sale,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
peyote,  increasing  the  number  of  such  prohibitory  States  to  seven. 

Probate  work. — A  graduated  fee  ranging  from  $15  to  $75  is  charged 
for  probating  trust  estates  and  wills  of  deceased  Indians.  Last  year 
the  fees  collected  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  amounted  to  $81,- 
749.40,  and  2,601  heirship  cases,  215  wills,  and  3,112  miscellaneous 
matters  involving  probate  questions  were  disposed  of. 

Library. — Important  additions  were  made  to  the  library  in  the 
way  of  bulletins  for  official  use  and  general  distribution  relating  to 
Indian  customs,  administrative  activities,  and  other  subjects. 
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PENSION   OFFICE. 

Number  of  pensioners. — There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  th 
fiscal  year  539,756  pensioners,  a  net  loss  of  7,260  from  the  total  o 
547,016  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1923,  wa 
168,623,  as  against  193,881  on  June  30,  1922,  showing  a  decrease  o  ' 
25,258.     The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  the  fisca 
year  1923  was  25,452  as  against  25,082  in  1922. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent: 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1922  was  272,194,  and  on  June  30,  1923,  the 
number  was  264,580,  a  decrease  of  7,614. 

The  deaths  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents  in  192c : 
numbered  23,974  as  against  21,259  in  1922. 

The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898. 
when  there  were  745,822.  The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  widows 
on  the  roll  was  in  1912,  when  there  were  304,373. 

Of  the  War  of  1812  there  were  surviving  on  June  30,  1923,  40 
widows. 

Of  the  war  with  Mexico  there  were  on  the  roll  June  30,  1923,  49 
soldiers  and  1,636  widows. 

Of  the  Indian  wars  between  1817  and  1891  the  number  of  soldiers 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1923,  was  3,923,  and  of  widows,  2,828. 

Of  the  war  with  Spain  there  were  68,393  soldiers  and  13,167 
widows,  minors,  and  dependents  on  the  roll  on  June  30,  1923. 

By  classes  the  pension  roll  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  showed 
253,605  soldiers,  278,700  widows,  2,333  minor  children,  931  help- 
less children,  4,106  dependents,  and  81  nurses. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. — The  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Navy  pensions $5, 142,  823.  70 

For  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners 50.  20 

For  salaries  of  regular  employees 40,  542. 18 

For  salaries  of  temporary  force 56,  513.  39 

For  administration  of  retirement  law 349.  60 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — The  amount  disbursed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  was  $263,012,500  as  against 
$253,807,583  for  the  year  1922.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  for  1923  was  $268,000,000  as  against  $265,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1922. 

The  number  of  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries  last  year 
was  3,104  and  the  amount  paid  to  these  pensioners  was  $1,267,003. 

Certificates  issued  and  applications  filed. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  there  were  issued  on  admitted  claims  73,362  pension  certificates ; 
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]  sissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  973 ;  accrued  pension  orders,  15,- 
J  58 ;   and  reimbursement  orders,   6,627.     The  amounts  allowed   as 

U]  eimbursement  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners  in 

J  923  totaled  $489,535.79. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  127,779  applications  of  all 

J  inds,  of  which  45,233  were  based  on  Civil  War  service  and  47,894 

1  n  serivce  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

j     During  the  fiscal  year  1923  there  were  received  in  fees  prescribed 
I  >y  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  for  addresses  of  pensioners  and  pho- 

sjographic  copies  of  papers,  $7,618.51;  as  refundments  to  pension  ap- 

J  >ropriations,  $19,415.45;  and  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  $60. 

Congress  by  act  of  May  3,  1922,  met  the  demand  for  monthly  pay- 

j  nent  of  pensions,  and  since  September  4,  1922,  pensioners  have  been 
.  -eceiving  their  checks  monthly  instead  of  quarterly  as  theretofore. 

j  Approximately  600,000  checks  are  prepared  and  mailed  each  month, 

j  carrying  disbursements  of  over  $20,000,000  monthly. 

By  act  of  May  24,  1922,  Congress  authorized  the  employment  of 

|  i  temporary  force  to  make  current  the  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau 

;  ind  appropriated  $291,800  for  this  purpose.     The  task  sought  to  be 

i  lone  was  accomplished  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  temporary  force  terminated  and  $56,513.39  turned  into  the 

;  Treasury  as  an  unexpended  balance. 

The  number  of  claims  before  the  bureau  for  action  in  the  past  two 
years  was  341,130,  of  which  290,463  have  been  disposed  of,  leaving 

I  50,667  on  hand  on  June  30,  1923. 

By  act  of  September  1,  1922,  Congress  broadened  and  liberalized 
the  provisions  under  which  pension  may  be  granted  to  soldiers  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  their  widows,  and  minor  children. 

The  provisions  of  the  general  pension  laws  were  by  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1922,  made  applicable  to  all  persons  admitted  into  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  after  February  9,  1922. 

Administration  of  retirement  act  of  May  ##,  1920. — The  close  of 
this  fiscal  year  finds  the  work  of  adjudicating  claims  under  the  re- 
tirement act  practically  current.  During  the  year  65,282  claims  of 
all  classes  were  before  the  bureau  for  action,  of  which  63,488  claims 
were  disposed  of,  leaving  1,794  pending  June  30,  1923. 

The  balance  in  the  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund  on 
June  30,  1922,  was  $18,134,263.91.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  fund 
was  increased  by  deductions  from  salaries  of  classified  civil-service 
employees  to  the  amount  of  $14,112,827.70 ;  by  interest  and  profits 
from  investments,  $981,888.67;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
$60,892.91,  making  a  total  of  $33,289,873.19.  The  total  disbursements 
for  the  fiscal  year,  including  annuities,  refunds,  allowances,   and 
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Treasury  settlements  were  $7,779,584.22,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  fund 
on  June  30,  1923,  of  $25,510,288.97. 

The  appropriation  for  cost  of  administration  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  $50,000;  total  expenditures,  $49,650.40,  leaving  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $349.60. 

The  retirement  law  was  amended  by  act  of  September  22,  1922, 
which  provides  an  annuity  under  restricted  conditions  for  those  who, 
after  long  years  of  service,  become  involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service  before  reaching  retirement  age,  through  no  fault  or  delin- 
quency on  their  part.  Under  this  act  an  employee  55  years  of  age 
or  over  to  whom  the  retirement  law  applies  may  elect  to  receive  a 
deferred  annuity  commencing  from  the  date  he  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  retirement,  or  an  immediate  annuity  at  a  lesser  rate  com-  I 
mencing  from  the  date  of  separation  from  the  service. 

The  number  of  annuity  claims  coming  before  the  bureau  in  which 
the  correct  age  of  the  applicant  has  not  been  established,  and  as  a 
result  the  employee  has  been  continued  in  the  service  beyond  retire- 
ment age  without  proper  authorization,  warrants  the  recommenda- 
tion that  proper  steps  be  taken  by  departments  and  independent 
offices  to  verify  their  records  of  date  of  birth  of  employees.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  requires  of  its  employees  a  statement 
under  oath  showing  date  of  birth  and  other  relevant  facts  as  to 
service.  If  a  similar  procedure  were  adopted  in  other  branches  of 
the  service  any  difficulty  which  might  otherwise  arise  in  respect  to 
the  age  of  the  applicant  for  annuity  would  be  obviated  and  the  claim 
be  more  promptly  and  readily  adjudicated. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  75  employees  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
were  retired  on  annuities.  Many  of  these  had  rendered  service  rang- 
ing from  40  to  50  years.  Some  had  occupied  during  their  period  of 
service  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility;  others  had  filled  posi- 
tions more  or  less  routine  in  character ;  all  are  deserving  of  the  high- 
est commendation  for  their  fidelity  to  the  service  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  officers  of  the  bureau. 

PATENT   OFFICE. 

General  conditions. — The  number  of  new  applications  received  by 
the  Patent  Office  has  slightly  decreased,  although  the  fees  received 
last  year  amounted  to  $3,026,486.36,  the  largest  amount  ever  received 
by  the  Patent  Office  in  one  year.  The  number  of  applications  for 
patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  etc.,  decreased  from  113,597  to  102,188, 
a  falling  off  of  11,409  cases.  However,  the  office  received  10,952  more 
amendments  in  1923  than  in  1922,  so  that  the  number  of  cases  actually 
coming  up  for  action  in  1923  Avas  only  459  fewer  than  in  1922. 

In  spite  of  this  the  office  went  behind  only  2,596  cases  during  the 
year,  compared  with  a  loss  of  19,222  in  the  previous  year.     It  is  clear 
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,hat  the  office  has  made  a  considerable  advance  in  its  work,  gaining 
16,167  cases.  The  improvement  is  additionally  shown  by  noting 
;hat  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  there  were  cases  in  23  divisions 
from  10  to  15  months  in  arrears,  while  at  the  end  of  the  present  year 
mly  1  of  the  460  technical  examiners  was  more  than  10  months  in 
arrears. 

In  view  of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  transacted  therein,  additional  room  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  since  the  force  can  not  perform  its  work  effi- 
ciently while  impeded  in  the  present  crowded  quarters.  The  old 
Land  Office  Building  across  the  street  from  the  Patent  Office,  which 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Patent  Office  just  before  we  entered 
the  war,  but  which  in  the  emergency  was  immediately  used  for  war 
purposes,  should  now  be,  in  fact,  restored  to  the  Patent  Office. 

The  present  Patent  Office  Building  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to 
convert  into  office  rooms  the  old  model  halls.  A  fourth  floor  should 
be  added  to  the  courtyard  side  of  the  building,  as  was  done  in  the 
House  Office  Building  and  the  Treasury  Building.  Since  the  Patent 
Office  sells  200,000  copies  of  patents  each  month,  bringing  in  a  cash 
revenue  of  $20,000  monthly,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  provide  the 
best  facilities  possible  for  storing  and  handling  these  copies.  This 
can  be  conveniently  done  by  providing  a  fireproof  vault  in  the  court- 
yard, readily  accessible.  An  appropriation  of  $220,000  was  made 
for  this  purpose  in  1912  but  never  used  and  is  now  withheld  by  the 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

It  will  thus  be  possible  at  a  moderate  expense,  without  purchas- 
ing more  land,  to  greatly  augment  the  available  office  space  without 
interfering  with  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building. 

Statistical  statement: 

Receipts  from  fees $2,  591,  907.  01 

Receipts  from  sale  of  copies  of  patents  and  other  records—        410,  579.  35 
Receipts  from  Official  Gazette  and  other  publications  (esti- 
mated)    24,  000.  00 


Total 3,  026,  486.  36 


Granted — 

Patents  on   mechanical   inventions 39,  004 

Reissue  patents 255 

Design  patents 1,  452 

Registered — 

Trade-marks 13,169 

Labels 1,549 

Prints 592 


Total 56,  021 
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Sold  copies  of  patents 2,417,383 

Shipped  to  foreign  countries  ;  copies  of  patents 1, 121, 109 

Copies  of  printed  office  records  certified  to 8, 180 

Recorded    assignments 38,  227 

Number  of  pages  of  photostat  copies  of  manuscript  records 1,  337 

Number  of  typewritten  words  furnished  as  copies  of  records 21,  230,  900 

Number  of  applications  filed  for — 

Inventions 79,020 

Designs 3,  S12 

Reissues 308 

Trade-marks 16,  723 

Labels 1,  589 

Prints 730 

Total 102, 1S8 

Number  of — 

Applications  allowed 47.  714 

Amendments  filed  (patents) 176,980 

Appeals  on  merit 1,  745 

Petitions  to  commissioner 5,  336 

Oppositions 602 

Interferences  declared 1,  761 

BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION.  ' 

Organization, — Two  changes  of  importance  were  made  in  the 
scheme  of  organization  of  the  bureau.  A  new  division  of  physical 
education  and  school  hygiene  was  created  out  of  what  was  formerly 
a  section  of  another  division.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation and  the  growth  of  the  work  both  seemed  to  necessitate  this 
change.  Likewise  the  statistical  work,  which  had  been  temporarily 
made  a  section  of  the  division  of  city  schools  for  administrative 
reasons,  has  again  been  set  up  as  an  independent  division  among  the 
general  service  activities  of  the  bureau.  In  order  to  better  unify 
and  promote  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  office  a  council  has  been 
created,  which  is  appointed  annually  by  the  commissioner,  and 
which  meets  from  time  to  time  for  conference  and  mutual  advice. 
The  powers  of  this  council  are  purely  advisory  and  it  has  no  execu- 
tive functions. 

Educational  research  and  promotion. — Field  service,  which  is  one 
of  the  active  functions  of  the  bureau,  is  mostly  done  at  the  request 
of  the  school  authorities  in  the  several  States.  Some  of  this  work, 
however,  is  undertaken  upon  the  initiative  of  the  bureau  in  order 
to  secure  needed  information  and  to  keep  abreast  of  current  develop- 
ments in  education.  During  the  fiscal  year  25  members  of  the 
bureau  staff,  exclusive  of  the  commissioner,  rendered  an  aggregate  of 
1,295  days  of  field  service  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
one  feature  of  this  service,  21  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of  the 
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commissioner,  delivered  267  public  addresses  in  37  different  States 
to  audiences  aggregating  about  60,000  persons.  The  promotion  of 
American  education  week  is  one  of  the  notable  activities  of  the 
bureau. 

Research  and  investigations. — One  of  the  most  important  types  of 
service  rendered  by  the  bureau,  and  probably  the  most  far-reaching 
in  effect,  is  its  conduct  of  educational  surveys.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1922-23  the  following  surveys  were  made:  (a)  State  system  of 
public  education,  Oklahoma,  (b)  Higher  education,  4;  State  system 
of  higher  education  and  activities  and  functions  of  State  board  of 
administration,  Kansas;  State  system  of  higher  education,  Mas- 
sachusetts (field  work  in  1922-23,  report  to  be  completed  in  1923-24)  ; 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  North  Carolina; 
State  Industrial  College,  Georgia,  (<?)  Rural  schools  and  county 
systems  of  public  education,  2;  Beaufort  County,  N.  C. ;  Currituck 
County,  N.  C,  including  educational,  social,  and  vocational  condi- 
tions, (d)  City  schools,  2;  public-school  system,  Alexandria,  Va. ; 
high-school  building  program,  Oak  Park,  111.  Total  number  of 
surveys,  9. 

Division  of  higher  education. — In  addition  to  making  surveys  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  as  noted  above,  a  number  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  were  prepared  on  various  phases  of  higher  education, 
among  them  being  a  study  of  Hampton  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Institute,  its  evolution  and  contribution  to  education  as  a  Federal 
land-grant  college,  etc. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  special- 
ist in  rural  and  technical  education  organized  a  third  national  con- 
ference on  Negro  education,  which  was  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama,  January  15-16,  1923. 

Rural  schools  division. — During  the  fiscal  year  six  members  of  the 
division  staff  spent  a  total  of  415  days  in  field  work  in  39  different 
States.  Surveys  were  made  of  Beaufort  and  Currituck  Counties, 
N.  C,  the  latter  in  cooperation  with  members  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Research  studies  pursued,  or  special  investigations  made 
during  the  year,  cover  all  phases  of  rural  education. 

Division  of  city  schools. — Two  surveys  of  conditions  in  city-school 
systems  were  undertaken  by  the  division.  One  specialist  made  the 
preliminary  arrangements  and  organized  the  program  for  the  second 
national  conference  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools  on  the  work-study-play  plan  of  school  organization.  The 
conference  was  called  and  presided  over  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  held  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  27,  1923.     One  specialist  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
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mittee  which  organized  and  maintained  an  educational  radio  service 
from  December  7,  1922,  to  April  10,  1923.     The  kindergarten  spe-  | 
cialists  spent  81  days  in  field  work  in  eight  different  States,  giving 
34  addresses  to  audiences  totaling  17,000  persons. 

Division  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene. — The  work  of 
this  division  comprised  conferences  and  correspondence  with  boards 
of  education,  school  officers,  and  school  architects  in  regard  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  school  buildings  and  the  selection  and 
lay-out  of  school  sites,  according  to  the  best  sanitary  and  health 
plans.  Val uable  studies  in  health  education  were  made  and  pub- 
lished. 

Service  division. — This  division  comprises  work  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, commercial  education,  home  economics  education,  educational 
legislation,  and  foreign  education.  The  specialist  in  industrial  edu- 
cation arranged  the  program  and  conducted  the  thirteenth  annual 
three-days'  conference  of  teachers  of  manual  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, held  at  the  request  of  institutions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  January  11-13, 
1923.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published.  Four  national 
conferences  of  specialists  in  industrial  education  and  others,  called 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  were  organized  and  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  agencies  indicated,  and  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings published. 

The  specialist  in  commercial  education  conducted  a  series  of  re- 
gional conferences,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  with  local  agencies.  Confer- 
ences with  specialists  in  commercial  education  were  held  in  Detroit. 
Mich. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  other  cities. 

The  specialist  in  home  economics  delivered  addresses  and  repre- 
sented the  bureau  at  a  number  of  educational  conventions. 

During  the  }^ear  the  specialist  in  educational  legislation  prepared 
for  publication  a  report  on  the  legal  status  of  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  request  of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion he  prepared  a  special  report,  rearranging  and  codifying  the 
State  school  laws  of  Arkansas.  In  addition,  digests  were  made  of 
the  1922  school  legislation  of  12  States. 

The  specialist  in  education  in  foreign  countries  prepared  a  report 
on  the  educational  systems  and  school  conditions  in  Latin  America. 
A  special  study  is  now  in  progress  of  the  proper  evaluation  of  school 
credits  obtained  in  foreign  countries  in  terms  of  school  systems  in 
operation  in  the  United  States. 

Statistical  division. — This  division  completed  studies  on  the  per 
capita  costs  in  city  schools ;  enrollment  in  foreign  languages,  sciences, 
and  commercial  subjects  in  public  high  schools;  and  school  support 
and  school  indebtedness  in  cities. 
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Questionnaires  were  prepared  and  sent  out  and  returns  tabulated 
for  the  American  Classical  League,  which,  under  the  direction  of  its 
president,  Dean  Andrew  West,  of  Princeton  University,  is  under- 
taking an  exhaustive  study  of  foreign  languages  in  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools.  By  cooperating  with  the  league  in  its  investiga- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Education  is  rendering  valuable  aid  to  the  cause 
of  educational  research. 

With  the  addition  of  six  employees  to  its  staff,  the  work  of  the 
statistical  division  will  be  put  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis 
than  heretofore.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  send  experts  into  the 
field  to  get  data  more  promptly. 

EditoHal  division. — A  greater  number  of  documents  were  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923, 
than  in  any  corresponding  period  in  its  history.  The  total  number 
was  161.  The  publication  of  the  periodical  School  Life  was  resumed 
in  September,  1922.  The  principal  circulation  of  this  journal  is 
upon  the  basis  of  subscription  at  30  cents  a  year.  The  number  of 
paid  subscribers  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  12,159,  and  the 
average  circulation  during  the  year  was  about  22,000  per  month. 

Library  division. — The  bibliographical  and  reference  service  was 
maintained  as  usual.  During  the  year  the  library  lent  2,324  volumes 
to  borrowers  outside  the  office,  sending  many  of  these  books  to 
considerable  distances  by  mail.  Some  52  new  bibliographies  on  educa- 
tional subjects  were  compiled.  The  library  has  prepared  a  question- 
naire to  be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  of  public, 
society,  and  school  libraries,  which  are  to  be  published  as  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  bureau.  The  work  of  home  education  has  progressed. 
Over  16,000  readers  have  been  enrolled  for  one  or  more  of  the  reading 
courses  prepared  by  the  director  of  home  education. 

Alaska  division. — To  make  all  the  objectives  of  the  bureau  in  Alaska 
anything  like  100  per  cent  effective  would  require  infinitely  more 
money  than  is  now  appropriated  by  Congress.  Educational  oppor- 
tunity is  now  provided  for  possibly  60  per  cent  of  the  natives,  while 
medical  relief  is  extended  to  an  even  less  proportion.  As  an  instance 
of  the  lack  at  this  point,  15  per  cent  of  the  natives  have  tuberculosis 
and  8  per  cent  of  deaths  arise  from  this  disease,  but  there  is  not  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  for  natives  in  the  entire  Territory. 

During  the  year  the  field  force  in  Alaska  included  5  superin- 
tendents, 144  teachers,  7  physicians,  16  nurses,  3  nurses  in  training, 
11  hospital  attendants,  and  4  herders  in  charge  of  the  reindeer  be- 
longing to  the  Government.  Seventy-five  schools  were  in  operation, 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  Orphanages  were  main- 
tained at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of  the  children  left 
destitute  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza  which  prevailed  in  those 
regions  a  few  years  ago. 
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The  bureau  maintains  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak, 
Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  Inadequate  as  is  the  medical  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  native  population,  it  has  nevertheless  accom- 
plished gratifying  results.  During  the  year  1921-22,  6,403  treat- 
ments were  given  to  3,524  patients  by  physicians  and  at  hospitals. 
In  the  villages  the  nurses  gave  8,989  treatments  to  3,977  patients; 
at  57  schools  19,659  treatments  were  given. 

The  reindeer  industry  has  expanded  until  it  has  assumed  chief 
importance  in  the  bureau's  activities  in  behalf  of  the  natives.  Herds 
are  now  found  near  all  of  the  principal  native  settlements  of  western 
Alaska  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  rapidly  have  the 
herds  increased  that  the  total  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  now 
estimated  at  300,000,  of  which  about  200,000  are  owned  by  the  na- 
tives themselves.  The  reorganization  of  this  important  industry  is 
one  of  the  main  problems  now  confronting  the  bureau.  The  present 
commercial  value  of  the  Alaskan  reindeer  herds  is  approximately 
$7,500,000,  or  $300,000  more  than  the  sum  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  Russia  for  the  Territory.  This  does  not  take  account  of  some 
200,000  reindeer  slaughtered  and  used  in  the  past.  The  possibilities 
for  reindeer  raising  in  Alaska  are  almost  limitless,  and  the  region 
producing  the  reindeer  moss  necessary  for  winter  grazing  would 
probably  support  4,000,000  head. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  past  in  connection  with  the 
Alaskan  activities  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  securing  of  transporta- 
tion of  appointees  and  supplies  from  Seattle  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments. The  bureau  now  has  its  own  vessel.  In  April,  1920,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a  wooden  vessel  which  had  been  used  as  a  training 
ship  for  naval  cadets,  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  Interior  Department  for  use  by  the  bureau  in  connection  with 
its  work  in  Alaska.  Funds  to  cover  the  expense  of  fitting  the  vessel 
for  service  in  Alaskan  waters  were  provided  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  act  approved  May  24,  1922.  The  Boxer  started 
on  its  maiden  trip  in  May  of  this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  operation 
of  the  Boxer  under  the  direct  control  of  the  bureau  will  lessen  the 
transportation  problem. 

Recommendations. — The  recommendations  made  previously,  which 
do  not  involve  increased  appropriations,  have  been  practically  all 
carried  out  wkh  the  exception  of  moving  the  bureau  to  more  suitable 
quarters.  In  Alaska  there  is  need  of  reorganization  of  the  entire 
work,  with  great  emphasis  upon  vocational  training  for  the  natives. 
Likewise  the  medical  work  and  the  reindeer  industry  require  re- 
organization, plans  for  both  of  which  will  be  submitted  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Work  of  the  year. — The  Geological  Survey  continued  during  the 
year  its  various  kinds  of  work,  making  investigations  of  ore  deposits 
and  ore  genesis,  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  country's  resources  of  coal 
and  other  useful  minerals,  carrying  along  the  study  of  surface  and 
underground  water,  classifying  the  public  lands,  collecting  statistics 
of  mineral  production,  making  researches  in  paleontology,  geo- 
chemistry, and  geophysics,  and  continuing  the  topographic  and  geo- 
logic mapping  of  the  country. 

Among  the  larger  publications  of  economic  value  issued  during 
the  year  were  reports  on  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region ;  on  the  mica  deposits  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  occurrence 
and  uses  of  peat,  a  report  describing  and  mapping  all  the  peat  de- 
posits in  the  country;  on  deposits  of  high-grade  clay  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  potash  in  the  greensands  of  New 
Jersey.  Papers  on  the  continuity  of  some  oil-bearing  sands  in  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming  and  several  short  papers  on  oil  and  gas  pros- 
pects in  the  West  were  published  during  the  year.  The  survey's  at- 
tempt to  disseminate  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  salient  geo- 
logic features  of  the  country  found  further  expression  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  bulletin  on  the  geology  along  the  route  of  one  of  the 
western  railroads,  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  "guide  books  of  the  west- 
ern United  States,"  publications  which,  though  sold,  have  found  a 
large  circulation. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923  comprised  items  amounting  to  $1,577,940,  this  sum 
including  $127,000  for  printing.  The  number  of  persons  holding 
appointments  from  the  Secretary  in  the  employ  of  the  survey  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  915. 

Geologic  surveys. — During  the  year  geologic  surveys  were  made  in 
32  States  and  in  Alaska.  Ore  deposits  in  10  States  were  studied,  and 
16  reports  on  ore  deposits  were  prepared  or  partly  prepared.  Sur- 
veys were  made  in  8  States  to  determine  the  prospects  of  obtaining 
oil  or  gas,  and  20  reports  on  the  results  of  the  work  done  were  pre- 
pared or  were  in  preparation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Coal  beds  in  9 
States  were  examined  and  sampled  for  the  classification  of  public 
lands  or  to  aid  in  development,  and  6  reports  on  coal  beds  were  pre- 
pared or  partly  prepared.  Geologic  examinations  of  sites  for  dams 
and  reservoirs  were  made  in  6  States  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  cooperative  geologic  work  was  carried  on  in 
5  States. 

Surveys  in  Alaska. — The  work  done  in  Alaska  during  the  year  in- 
cluded 4,000  square  miles  of  geologic  surveys  and  4,300  square  miles 
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of  topographic  surveys.  Examinations  were  made  of  the  geolog} 
and  mineral  resources  of  areas  along  the  route  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  elsewhere,  the  oil  fields  of  Alaska  Peninsula  were  surveyed. 
and  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Territory  was  de- 
termined. Among  the  publications  relating  to  Alaska  issued  during 
the  year  were  reports  on  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  the  York  region  on 
Seward  Peninsula  and  on  deposits  of  chromite  on  Kenai  Peninsula.  P 
A  new  map  of  Alaska  on  a  scale  of  about  40  miles  to  the  inch  was 
published. 

Work  in  mineral  statistics. — Statistics  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  country  were  compiled  in  cooperation  with  16  States,  and  TO 
advance  chapters  and  two  complete  parts  of  the  report  entitled  "  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  United  States"  were  published.  Statistics  of 
the  mineral  production  of  other  countries  were  also  compiled,  espe- 
cially those  showing  the  production  and  exports  of  petroleum. 

Work  in  chemistry  and  physics — More  than  2,000  mineral  speci- 
mens were  identified,  and  analyses  were  made  of  nearly  700  speci- 
mens of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and  waters  for  use  in  geologic  work. 
Studies  of  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  sediments  and  of 
the  laws  of  sedimentation  as  a  geologic  process  were  continued. 
Laboratory  research  to  determine  the  genesis  of  copper  ores  was 
made,  and  studies  of  deep  earth  temperatures  were  continued. 
Among  the  publications  of  the  year  were  papers  on  the  sources  and 
uses  of  sodium  sulphate  and  on  the  inorganic  constituents  of  marine 
invertebrates. 

Topographical  surveys — During  the  year  more  than  13,000  square 
miles  of  new  area  was  mapped  topographically,  making  the  total 
area  surveyed  to  June  30,  1923,  1,232,041  square  miles,  or  40.7  per 
cent  of  the  country.  In  addition  areas  amounting  to  1,700  square 
miles  were  resurveyed  and  559  square  miles  were  surveyed  in  Hawaii. 
Cooperation  in  topographic  work  was  continued  with  22  States,  each 
expending  for  work  within  its  borders  an  amount  equal  to  that 
expended  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Cooperation  was  also  main- 
tained with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  other  bureaus  of  the 
Government.  During  the  year  73  standard  topographic  maps  of 
areas  in  the  United  States  were  published,  as  well  as  17  shaded 
relief  maps.  River  surveys  amounting  to  564  linear  miles  were  made 
to  determine  stream  profiles,  for  use  in  the  utilization  of  the  streams 
for  irrigation  and  the  generation  of  power.  Progress  was  made  in 
the  compilation  of  the  United  States  part  of  the  international  map 
of  the  world,  this  work  having  now  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  47 
States. 

Work  on  water  resources. — Stream  gauging  was  continued  during 
the  year  throughout  the  United  States,  part  of  the  work  having  been 
done  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  organizations,  with  32 
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States,  and  with  Hawaii.  At  the  end  of  the  year  about  1,600  gauging 
stations  were  being  maintained.  Investigations  of  ground  water 
were  made  in  16  States  and  in  Hawaii.  Laboratory  studies  of 
methods  of  water  analysis  were  made,  and  275  samples  of  water  were 
analyzed  to  determine  their  fitness  for  use  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. A  report  showing  the  chemical  character  of  the  water  of 
public  supplies  used  in  more  than  300  cities  in  the  United  States  was 
published.  Reports  showing  the  production  of  electricity  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  were  issued  from 
month  to  month,  and  State  maps  showing  the  location  of  power 
stations  and  transmission  lines  were  published.  Two  additional 
papers  showing  routes  to  desert  watering  places  in  the  arid  South- 
west were  published  during  the  year,  and  the  results  of  the  survey's 
work  on  the  country's  water  resources  found  further  expression  in 
papers  on  the  geology  and  ground  waters  of  Sacramento  Valley,  on 
the  surface  waters  of  Wyoming,  and  on  the  hydroelectric  power 
systems  of  California. 

Land  classification. — Reports  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  public-land  laws  were  prepared  on  more  than  15,000  cases.  The 
designation  of  more  than  2,000,000  additional  acres  of  land  as 
available  for  settlement  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  and  of 
more  than  2,245,000  acres  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  acts 
was  recommended.*  Reports  were  made  on  more  than  5,000  appli- 
cations for  permits,  leases,  or  patents  involving  mineral  lands,  and 
more  than  300,000  acres  were  added  to  the  power-site  reserves.  The 
areas  classified  as  coal  land  during  the  year  amounted  to  408,123 
acres,  and  those  classified  as  oil  land  amounted  to  162,949  acres,  the 
area  of  defined  oil  and  gas,  land  having  been  thus  increased  by  nearly 
78,000  acres. 

Publications. — During  the  year  the  survey  published  150  reports, 
containing  12,985  pages,  reprinted  12  reports,  printed  90  new  topo- 
graphic maps,  and  reprinted  200  maps.  The  number  of  copies  of 
publications  printed  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half; 
the  number  of  copies  sent  out  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  The  survey  printed  in  its  lithographic  plant  for  other 
branches  of  the  Government  nearly  three  million  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  diagrams. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION. 

General  discussion. — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on 
June  30,  1923,  the  irrigation  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  still  suffering  from  the  general  depression  in  agriculture. 
However,  the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  for  their  crops  were 
beginning  to  be  more  favorable,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a 
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somewhat  more  optimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  water  user 
than  has  prevailed  for  the  past  few  years. 

Increased  interest  was  shown  in  the  building  up  of  the  dairy  herd: 
on  many  of  the  projects  and  thus  utilizing  to  advantage  the  largi 
acreage  in  alfalfa  by  a  concentration  of  products.  Several  nev\ 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  were  started  or  planned  and  the  out 
look  for  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  was  particularly  f avor-r- 1 
able.  As  a  rule  farmers  on  those  projects  where  fruit  is  the  principal  L 
crop  made  some  money,  and  were  in  a  generally  satisfactory  condi +  I 
tion  financially.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  growers  of  sugar  beets.  th<  | 
cash  prices  received  for  this  crop,  augmented  by  the  bonuses  paid  Ik 
later  by  the  sugar  companies,  based  on  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  I 
and  the  price  of  refined  sugar,  aided  materially  in  producing  a  more  j 
optimistic  outlook.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  slump  in  then 
price  of  potatoes  was  a  marked  deterrent  to  the  forward  movement  I 
and  resulted  in  considerable  hardship  on  a  number  of  the  projects.  I 
where  this  was  one  of  the  principal  crops.  However,  many  farmers.:, 
capitalized  the  situation  by  fattening  hogs  for  market  on  an  other-] 
wise  unmarketable  product. 

More  than  450,000  persons  are  living  on  the  33,000  farms  irrigated 
by  the  bureau  and  in  the  project  towns  and  cities.  Of  the  3,000,000 
acres  comprised  in  the  25  projects  constructed  or  under  construction* 
by  the  bureau,  water  was  furnished  in  1922  to  1,202,130  acres.  Of 
this  area  1,169,100  acres  were  cropped  in  that  year,  producing  crops 
having  a  gross  value  of  more  than  $50,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about ' 
$43  per  acre.  Additional  lands,  largely  included  in  private  or  dis- 
trict projects  and  receiving  a  supplemental  water  supply  under  the 
Warren  Act  from  the  works  of  the  bureau,  yielded  crops  having  a 
gross  value  of  $33,000,000  more.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  irrigable,  irrigated,  and  cropped  acreage,  and  the  value  of  crops 
grown  on  the  projects  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  several  years : 


Irrigable,  irrigated,  and  cropped  acreage,  and  crop  value. 


Year. 

Irrigable 
acreage. 

Irrigated 

acreage. 

Cropped 
acreage. 

Crop  value. 

1913 

1,181,362 
1,240,875 
1 , 330, 222 
1, 405,  452 
1,502,468 
1,601,934 

694, 142 
761,271 
814,906 
922, 821 
1,026,663 
1.  119.  566 

637, 227 

703,  424 

757,  613 

858,291 

966,  784 

1,051,193 

1,113,469 

1,153,820 

1,157.900 

1, 169, 100 

$15,676,411 
16,475,517 
18,164,452 

1914 

1915 

1916 

32,815,972 
56,462,313 
66,821,396 
88, 974, 137 
66,171,650 

1917 

1918 

1919 

]  636  159           's~  255 

1920 

1,661,960 
1,674.100 
1,692,700 

1,225,480 
1,227,500 
1, 202, 130 

1921 

49,  620, 300 
50, 360,  S50 

1922 

The  total  estimated  gross  value  of  crops  raised  on  these  projects 
since  water  was  first  available  for  irrigation,  exclusive  of  those  served 
under  the  Warren  Act,  is  more  than  $500,000,000. 
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In  general  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  acreages  of  the 
J)rincipal  crops  grown  on  the  project,  as  shown  by  the  crop  census, 
:ollows  rather  closely  that  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  slight 
lecrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  represented  by  the 
cereals,  grain  and  seed,  and  hay  and  forage,  and  increases  in  the 
)ercentages  represented  by  vegetables  and  truck,  fruit  and  nuts,  and 
niscellaneous  crops.  Among  the  latter  the  largest  increase  was  jn 
jotton,  which  advanced  during  the  year  from  9  to  12.6  per  cent  of 
;he  total  cropped  acreage.  There  was  also  a  material  increase  in  the 
icreage  of  white  potatoes,  which  doubtless  intensified  the  serious 
situation  on  many  projects  following  the  decline  in  price  of  this 
;rop. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  alfalfa  led  all  other  crops  both  in  point 
)f  acreage  and  value,  followed  by  wheat  from  the  standpoint  of 
icreage  and  by  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  that  of  value.  Apples^ 
dthough  representing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  acreage,  stood 
;hird  in  value  of  the  crop. 


Summary  of  crop  reports  on  reclamation  projects  in  1922. 


Crop. 

Acreage  cropped. 

Yields. 

Crop  value. 

Total. 

1 

Per 
cent  of 
cropped 
acreage, 

all 
crops. 

Unit. 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Aver- 
age 
per 

acre. 

Total. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
value 
of  all 
crops. 

Dereals: 

Barley 

32,272 

53,732 

42, 030 

1,263 

159,573 

2.8 
4.6 
3.6 
.1 
13.6 

Bushels . 
...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 

1,044,294 
1,511,781 
1, 231, 553 
12, 990 
3,790,734 

32 

28 
29 
10 
24 

$19. 06 

16.70 

14.86 

6 

21.41 

$615, 253 

897, 595 

624, 751 

7,369 

3, 417, 624 

1.2 

Corn 

1.8 

Oats 

1.2 

Rye 

6.*8 

Total 

288, 870 

24.7 

7,591,352 

26 

19.26 

5,562,602 

11 

Other  grain  and  seed: 

Alfalfa  seed 

Clover  seed 

Grain  sorghum 

Flaxseed 

Bushels. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do 

21,557 

9,657 

22, 795 

290 

87 

1.9 

.8 

1.9 

70, 196 

47, 191 

815, 675 

1,521 

1,011 

3.2 

5 
36 

5.3 
11.62 

28.72 
39.50 
25.60 
10.40 
15.17 

619, 229 

381, 485 

583,343 

3,006 

1,320 

1.2 

.8 

1.2 

Total 

54,386 

4.6 

935,594 

17.20 

29.20 

1,588,383 

3.2 

Tons.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 

Hay  and  forage: 

448,446 

10, 770 

22, 180 

4,120 

3,713 

107, 203 

38.4 

.9 

1.9 

.4 

.3 

9.1 

1, 343, 730 

18, 180 
27, 057 
15,278 
18,640 

3 
1.7 

1.2 
3.7 
5 

32.30 
12.17 
10.49 
16.71 
32.07 
10.98 

14,486,634  | 
131,074  1 
232,657  ! 
68,866 
119,095 
1,176,693 

28.8 

Clover  hay 

.3 

Other  hav 

Corn  fodder 

Other  forage 

.1 

.2 
2.3 

Total 

596, 432 

51 

27.20 

16,215,019 

32.2 

Bushels . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Vegetables  and  truck: 
Beans 

4,102 
1,502 

78, 507 
856 

23, 510 

.4 

.1 

6.7 

......... 

58, 589 

386,397 

15, 295,  941 

113, 440 

14 
257 
195 
133 

44.76 
113 

46 
142 

125.  70 

203,610  i 

169,648  ; 
3,596,624  | 

121,358  i 
2,955,304  | 

.4 

.  3 

Potatoes,  white 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Truck 

7.1 
.2 
6 

Total 

108,477 

9.2 

65 

7,046,544  j 

14 

68714—28 — 

—5 
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Summary  of  crop  reports  on  reclamation  projects  in  1922 — Continued. 

Acreage  cropped. 

Yields. 

Crop  value. 

Crop. 

Total. 

Per 
cent  of 
cropped 
acreage, 

all 
crops. 

Unit. 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Aver- 
age 
per 

acre. 

Total. 

Per    ( 
cent  o 
total 
value  ; 
of  all 
crops. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

26, 747 
1,997 
4,201 
1,236 
2,278 
2,156 
2,901 

2.3 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 

Pounds . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Tons.... 
Pounds . 
Tons.... 

228,695,670 
19,243,950 
18,639,370 

9, 051, 900 
14, 972, 000 
11, 832, 720 

6,551,360 

8,550 
9,636 
4,437 
7,324 
6,572 
5,490 
2,258 

$187 
200 
98 
132 
328 
308 
108 

$5,008,788 
399, 436 
409, 559 
163,324 
745,  540 
664,545 
312, 945 

10 

1.     • 

1. 

Citrus  fruits 

Small  fruit 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

41,516 

3.6 

308,986,970 

7,442 

185 

7,704,137           15.   | 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets 

Cotton 

29,654 

|  147,340 

2,636 
6,415 

2.6 

12.6 

.2 
.6 

346,627 

/13,474,500 

\87,211,180 

6,695 

11.7 
91.5 
592 
2.5 

75 

27.70 
31.76 

2,  223, 628 

9, 743, 728 

73,030 
203,779 



4        ? 

19.;    > 
j 

Cottonseed 

Cane 

Other  crops 

Total 

186,045 

16 

65.81 

12, 244, 165 

24.: 

106, 626 
1, 169, 100 

9.1 
100.0 

:..         . 

43.08 

80,380,850        100.  (^ 



Note.— These  figures  i 
excluding  dry-farm  crop 

tre  limited 
s  and  all  c 

toirrigat 
rops  in  n 

ed  crops  cc 
lost  areas . 

vered  by  crop  census  on  Government  projects  propel    j 
served  stored  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 

: 

; 

1 

.: 
1 
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Reorganization  of  the  work.— Shortly  after  assuming  office  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  came  to  the  conclusion  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  aiding  and  cooperating  with  the  settlers  along 
business  and  agricultural  lines  if  the  projects  were  to  be  a  complete 
success,  and  with  this  idea  in  view  he  appointed  Miles  Cannon, 
former  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  the 
post  of  field  reclamation  commissioner,  with  headquarters  to  be  later 
established  in  one  of  the  Western  States;  and  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  abolished  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  and  appointed  David  W.  Davis,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  to  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Keclamation,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  these  appointments  was  to  improve  the  reclamation 
projects  along  business  and  agricultural  lines;  to  coordinate  various 
agricultural  activities ;  to  aid  the  farmers  in  raising  better  and  more 
diversified  crops,  and  in  applying  modern  business  methods  in 
handling,  marketing,  and  realizing  upon  the  crops  produced;  to 
effect  economies  wherever  possible ;  and  in  every  way  to  improve  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  water  users  on  the  projects  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  projects  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

At  Denver,  under  the  chief  engineer,  is  a  force  of  technical  men 
for  the  design  of  the  principal  engineering  structures,  including 
work  of  an  electrical  nature.  That  is  the  headquarters  point  for 
extensive  purchases;  and  the  chief  engineer  and  his  two  assistants 
alternate  in  charge  of  the  office  and  traveling  from  one  project  to 
another  to  maintain  close  administration  and  give  prompt  advice 
and  decision  on  engineering  and  other  details. 

Each  project  is  in  administrative  charge  of  a  project  manager. 
The  project  force  includes  the  necessary  engineers,  clerical  help, 
and  operatives,  such  as  gate  tenders,  ditch  riders,  and  water  masters, 
for  the  work  of  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the  ir- 
rigation systems,  with  sufficient  common  and  skilled  labor  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  both  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  and  in  the  field  is  in  charge  of  the  chief  counsel.  There 
are  eight  field  offices  of  the  legal  division,  located,  respectively,  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  Montrose,  Colo.,  Mitchell,  Nebr.,  Helena,  Mont., 
Boise,  Idaho,  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.  The  attorneys  in  charge  of  these  offices  are  the 
legal  advisers  to  the  various  project  managers  located  within  their 
respective  districts.  In  the  central  Denver  office  is  located  a  district 
counsel  who  is  legal  adviser  to  the  chief  engineer. 

On  June  30,  1923,  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  com- 
prised 4,435  persons,  subdivided  as  follows:  Educational,  515;  reg- 
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istered,  1,293;  laborers,  2,627.     In  addition,  the  employees  of  con  A 
tractors  working  on  reclamation  projects  numbered  251. 

The  leniency  act. — Owing  to  the  continued  depressed  condition  o; 
agriculture  Congress  amended  the  act  of  March  31,  1922,  by  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1923  (Public,  No.  454),  the  twe  \ 
acts  together  being  known  as  the  leniency  act.  This  law  applies  tc 
all  Federal  irrigation  projects  constructed  or  being  constructed  under 
the  reclamation  law,  and  permits  three  classes  of  relief  to  the  set- 1 
tiers,  namely,  (a)  extension  of  time  of  payment  of  construction  charges 
due  in  1922  or  prior  thereto  to  any  date  not  beyond  December  31, 
1924;  (b)  the  furnishing  of  irrigation  water  during  the  season  of 
1923,  notwithstanding  a  delinquency  of  more  than  one  year  in  the 
payment  of  any  operation  and  maintenance  or  construction  charges; 
and  (c)  the  distribution  of  accrued  operation  and  maintenance  and 
construction  charges  for  the  year  1922  and  prior  thereto,  over  the 
period  covered  by  the  remaining  construction  installments,  in  those 
cases  where  the  water  users  are  unable  to  pay  such  accrued  charges 
on  or  before  December  31,  1924. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1,067  applications  under  the  act 
had  been  received  at  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  applications 
would  amount  to  about  3,350. 

Project  land  irrigable  but  not  irrigated. — Recent  crop  censuses 
have  shown  an  area  of  about  450,000  acres  on  the  projects  listed  as 
irrigable  but  not  irrigated.  It  was  known  in  a  general  way  that  this 
acreage  comprises  land  that  is  being  put  to  some  profitable  use, 
although  not  irrigated,  and  land  lying  idle.  In  the  first  class  is  land 
occupied  by  buildings,  corrals,  roads,  etc. ;  land  cultivated  or  pastured 
without  irrigation ;  and  land  profitably  used  in  other  ways.  On  the 
other  hand  are  small  acreages  of  public  land  awaiting  entry  and 
tracts  of  State,  railroad,  and  Indian  lands  in  process  of  subdivision 
and  settlement;  land  temporarily  withheld  from  settlement  for  a 
seasoning  of  the  canals  or  for  some  other  reason ;  land  which  has  be- 
come seeped;  land  in  process  of  being  reclaimed  by  a  new  settler 
who  has  not  the  means  to  cultivate  his  entire  acreage ;  and  land  held 
by  nonresident  owners  which  is  not  being  irrigated  or  cropped  or  put 
to  other  profitable  use. 

During  the  fiscal  year  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  definite  in- 
formation concerning  this  comparatively  large  area  of  irrigable, 
but  not  irrigated  land,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing summary  table. 
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Class. 


Occupied  by  farm  buildings,  schools,  canals,  laterals,  roads 

Overflowed,  seeped,  and  alkalied 

Rough  and  slough  lands 

Largely  in  pasture  and  summer  fallow 

Nk)t  farmed  for  financial  and  other  reasons 

Cultivated,  but  not  irrigated  owing  to  wet  season;  or  dry  farmed 

Private  holdings  not  developed;  excess  land 

Nonresident  ownership 

State,  railroad,  and  Indian  lands 

Public  land  withdrawn  and  unentered 

Total 


452, 224 


Acreage. 

Per  cent. 

85, 712 

19.0 

34, 441 

7.6 

11, 195 

2.5 

26  138 

5.8 

99,  857 

22.0 

55, 569 

12.3 

41,515 

9.2 

42,003 

9.3 

11,921 

2.6 

43,873 

9.7 

100.0 


The  table  shows  that  of  the  total  area  of  452,224  acres,  167,419 
acres,  or  37.1  per  cent,  comprising  land  occupied  by  buildings,  canals, 
etc.;  land  in  pasture  and  summer  fallow;  and  land  dry  farmed, 
were  in  profitable  use;  whereas  284,805  acres,  or  62.9  per  cent,  were 
not  being  used  for  the  cultivation  of  crops  or  in  other  profitable 
manner.  It  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  99,857  acres  of  land 
not  farmed  for  financial  or  other  reasons  were  held  out  of  cultiva- 
tion largely  because  of  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  past  two 
years  and  that  much  of  this  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  with 
more  prosperous  conditions.  Of  the  184,948  acres  remaining,  the 
largest  element  is  represented  by  the  83,518  acres  in  private  hold- 
ings not  developed  and  in  undeveloped  land  in  nonresident  owner- 
ship. Probably  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts  would  force  a 
large  part  of  this  land  into  cultivation  and  the  settlement  campaigns 
on  the  projects  should  also  dispose  of  much  of  this  land.  The  re- 
maining 101,430  acres  comprised  overflowed,  seeped,  and  alkalied 
land,  much  of  which  will  presumably  come  into  cultivation  again 
with  the  extension  of  drainage ;  rough  and  slough  lands,  perhaps  not 
worth  the  expense  of  developing;  State,  railroad,  and  Indian  lands, 
and  land  withdrawn  and  unentered,  the  development  of  which  will 
probably  be  gradual,  depending  on  economic  conditions  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  demand  for  farms.  Most  of  the  unentered  farm  units 
available  are  the  culls  from  previous  openings  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly attractive,  but  with  the  settlement  campaigns  being  con- 
ducted on  a  number  of  the  projects,  these  should  be  gradually  taken 
up  by  men  with  the  means  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  production. 
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Project  operations. — During  the  fiscal  year  construction  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  irrigation  and  drainage  works  were  con- 
tinued. 

In  Arizona  the  water  users'  association,  operating  the  Salt  River 
project,  sold  a  bond  issue  of  $1,800,000  and  began  work  on  a  200-foot 
dam  at  Mormon  Flats  and  completed  installation  of  gates  in  the 
spillways  at  Roosevelt  Dam,  thus  increasing  the  storage  capacity  by 
270,000  acre-feet.  They  also  extended  the  drainage  system  and  com- 
pleted enlargement  of  4  miles  of  the  eastern  canal  besides  contribut- 
ing $116,000  toward  the  $550,000  cost  of  the  Cave  Creek  flood-con- 
trol dam,  which  has  been  completed.  During  the  year  the  new  South 
Consolidated  power  plant  was  50  per  cent  completed,  and  the  county 
completed  310  miles  of  concrete  paved  roads,  largely  within  the  proj- 
ect, at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000. 

The  Yuma  project  is  partly  in  Arizona  and  partly  in  California. 
Construction  work  on  the  project  proper  was  largely  confined  to  the 
drainage  system,  which  was  extended  to  seeped  areas  needing  re- 
lief. The  valley  drainage  pumping  plant  was  extended  by  the  in- 
stallation of  one  additional  screw  pump  which,  together  with  one 
of  the  old  pumps,  was  equipped  for  electric  operation.  Power  was 
being  obtained  from  the  Southern  Sierra  power  system,  pending 
construction  of  a  project  power  plant.  In  order  to  deliver  the  power 
to  the  drainage  pumps  a  transmission  line  was  built  from  the  B  lift 
of  the  Yuma  Mesa  irrigation  system.  Lands  on  the  Yuma  Mesa 
for  which  it  was  possible  to  construct  pumping  and  irrigation  works 
with  the  funds  made  available  under  the  act  of  January  25,  1917, 
were  furnished  water  with  power  temporarily  secured  from  the 
Southern  Sierra  power  system,  pending  the  payment  of  sufficient 
charges  to  construct  a  project  power  plant. 

The  Orland  project,  California,  continued  its  record  of  no  delin- 
quencies, the  water  users'  association  remitting  in  full  the  amounts 
of  both  the  installment  of  the  building  charge  and  the  minimum  op- 
eration and  maintenance  charge  on  the  due  dates.  Lining  of  9  miles 
of  laterals  with  concrete  constituted  the  chief  construction  feature 
and  the  installation  of  an  additional  auxiliary  gate  at  East  Park  dam 
was  the  only  unusual  item  of  maintenance. 

The  Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  has  been  completed  far 
enough  to  serve  30,000  acres  in  the  gravity  division,  and  water  was 
being  furnished  on  a  rental  basis.  Construction  work  on  this  divi- 
sion was  limited  to  building  a  few  lateral  extensions  and  dio{rin<r 
drains  required  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  lands  under  irri- 
gation. The  most  important  construction  work  in  progress  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  irrigation  system  of  the  Orchard  Mesa  irriga- 
tion district.  This  is  a  private  system  consisting  largely  of  wooden 
structures  which  were  about  to  fail,  which  was  taken  over  as  a  divi- 
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sion  of  the  project  and  will  be  rehabilitated  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The  Uncompahgre  project,  Colorado,  was  operated  under  public 
notice.  Construction  work  comprised  the  enlargement  and  extension 
of  private  laterals  turned  over  to  the  United  States  and  the  installa- 
tion of  necessary  minor  structures. 

The  Boise  project,  Idaho,  was  operated  under  public  notice.  With 
the  operation  and  maintenance  cost  there  was  levied,  under  court 
decree,  a  special  drainage  assessment  which  was  being  used  in  con- 
structing drains  on  the  western  end  of  the  project.  As  large  amounts 
of  this  and  previous  assessments  remained  unpaid,  the  drainage  work 
was  handicapped,  although  urgently  needed.  The  construction  of  the 
Black  Canyon  Dam  in  the  Payette  Kiver  was  begun  in  July,  1922. 
This  dam  will  divert  water  for  canals  of  the  Emmett  irrigation  dis- 
trict and  will  be  available  for  diversion  for  lands  of  the  Black  Can- 
yon irrigation  district. 

On  the  King  Hill  project,  Idaho,  the  construction  work  covered  by 
contract  with  the  King  Hill  irrigation  district  was  completed.  The 
irrigation  system,  which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  to  convey  water 
to  approximately  17,000  acres  lying  within  the  district  boundary, 
was  operated  by  the  United  States,  under  special  contract  with  the 
district  providing  for  operation  of  the  completed  works  until  No- 
vember 1,  1923. 

On  the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  the  Gravity  division  was  operated 
under  contract  by   an  irrigation   district.     The  pumping   division 
was  operated  by  the  Government.    For  many  years  the  extension  of 
:  the  project  by  pumping  onto  a  fine  tract  of  land  north  and  west  of 
the  Gravity  division  has  been  contemplated.     This  requires  large 
storage  facilities  to  provide  the  necessary  water  supply.     A  large 
i  number  of  the  canal  systems  already  in  service  under  private  and 
i  district  management' also  require  stored  water  to  protect  their  lands 
i  in  years  of  drouth.    Investigation  of  the  reservoir  site  at  American 
Falls  demonstrated  that  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  Government  and  other  lands.     A  plan  of  cooperation 
was  worked  out  by  which  the  operating  companies  will  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  storage  as  the  work  progresses. 
Two  irrigation  districts  have  already  made  large  payments;  three 
other  districts,  one  of  them  including  five  canal  companies  with 
400,000  acres,  have  signed  contracts.    A  contract  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  the  necessary  portion  of  their  conflict- 
ing rights  at  American  Falls. 

The  Huntley  project,  Montana,  was  under  operation  by  the 
United  States,  pending  decision  of  the  newly  organized  irrigation 
district  to  assume  this  work  on  behalf  of  the  water  users. 
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The  Milk  River  project,  Montana,  is  still  on  a  rental  basis.  A 
board  of  review  examined  the  project  and  made  report  in  the  fall  ol 
1922,  subsequent  to  which  steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  formation  j 
of  irrigation  districts  and  making  contracts  between  the  districts  and 
the  United  States.  Current  construction  comprised  the  completion  I 
of  Nelson  reservoir  enlargement  to  a  capacity  of  66,800  acre-feet, 
some  lateral  extension  work,  and  a  small  amount  of  drainage  con- 
struction. 

On  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  the  Greenfields  division  lat- 
eral system  was  being  extended  to  cover  about  14,000  acres,  making 
a  total  of  40,000  acres  under  constructed  canals.  Before  further 
extensions  are  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  main  canal 
and  construct  storage  works.  The  construction  of  subsurface  drains 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  seeped  and  threatened  areas  was  in 
progress  and  5  miles  of  open  drains  had  been  completed.  A  section 
1,700  feet  long,  where  leaks  and  slides  had  given  considerable  trouble 
on  the  Greenfields  main  canal,  was  improved  by  placing  a  diaphragm 
of  rag  felt  and  tar  between  two  3-inch  layers  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  Fort  Shaw  division  canal  system  was  operated,  but  no 
construction  work  was  in  progress  and  the  water  users  had  not  com- 
pleted arrangements  necessary  before  beginning  the  construction  of 
drainage  works  for  the  relief  of  about  2,500  acres  of  seeped  land. 

The  Lower  Yellowstone  project  is  partly  in  Montana  and  partly 
in  North  Dakota.  Construction  was  limited  to  lateral  extensions 
and  miscellaneous  small  structures,  which  work  was  practically  com- 
pleted. An  extensive  program  of  silt  removal  from  the  main  canal 
by  drag  line  was  under  way.    Drainage  is  much  needed. 

The  North  Platte  project  is  partly  in  Nebraska  and  partly  in 
Wyoming.  The  Interstate  division  was  being  operated  under 
public  notice.  The  Fort  Laramie  division  on  the  south  side  was 
practically  completed  through  Wyoming  and  may  be  completed  in 
Nebraska  during  1925.  During  the  year  the  Wyoming  portion  of 
the  Fort  Laramie  division,  about  50,000  irrigable  acres,  was  organized 
into  an  irrigation  district,  a  large  part  of  which  was  furnished 
water  under  rental  contracts.  The  Nebraska  portion,  now  under  con- 
struction, was  organized  into  an  irrigation  district  in  1919  and  con- 
tract entered  into  with  the  United  States  on  May  25,  1920.  The 
Northport  division,  occupying  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  north 
side  irrigated  area,  was  organized  as  a  district  in  1918,  completed 
in  1922,  and  a  part  furnished  water  under  rental  contracts. 

The  Newlands  project,  Nevada,  was  operated  under  public  notice 
for  irrigation  of  lands  ih  the  Truckee  and  Carson  divisions.  Con- 
templated storage  of  Truckee  River  water  in  the  proposed  Spanish 
Springs  reservoir  will  provide  water  for  extensions  to  include  the 
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Pyramid  and  Lovelock  divisions  and  additional  lands  in  the  Truckee 
division.  Surveys  for  right  of  way  and  other  purposes  in  connection 
with  this  reservoir  were  in  progress  and  right  of  way  was  being 
acquired.  The  Lahontan  reservoir,  already  built,  serves  Carson  divi- 
sion lands.  Excellent  progress  was  made  in  constructing  drains 
under  a  contract  with  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  district. 

The  Carlsbad  project,  New  Mexico,  was  operated  under  public 
notice.  Investigations  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the  project 
area  were  completed  and  report  made  in  May,  1923.  Field  work 
looking  to  the  adjudication  of  the  waters  of  the  Pecos  River  water- 
shed was  completed. 

The  Rio  Grande  project,  New  Mexico-Texas,  was  being  operated 
pursuant  to  contracts  with  the  Elephant  Butte  irrigation  district 
for  83,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  New  Mexico,  and  with  the 
El  Paso  County  water  improvement  district  No.  1  for  67,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  in  Texas.  In  accordance  with  treaty  provisions 
60,000  acre-feet  of  water  are  supplied  annually  to  lands  in  Mexico. 
During  1922  the  first  assessment  of  construction  charges  was  col- 
lected, being  2  per  cent  on  $90  per  acre  on  approximately  50,000 
acres  in  the  New  Mexico  portion  of  the  project  and  33,000  in  the 
Texas  portion.  The  storage  and  main  diversion  features  were  prac- 
tically complete.  A  comprehensive  system  of  deep  drains  was  near- 
ing  completion,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the 
distribution  system.  The  old  community  ditch  systems  were  taken 
over  and  incorporated  as  far  as  practicable  into  the  distribution  sys- 
tem. Construction  activities  were  equally  divided  between  drain- 
age and  the  distribution  systems.  The  last  project  diversion,  the 
Tornillo  canal  heading,  was  constructed. 

On  the  Williston  project  in  North  Dakota  a  power  plant  was  being 
operated  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  of  lands  by  pumping 
from, the  Missouri  River.  This  development  is  still  largely  experi- 
mental as  the  farmers  have  not  yet  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
pay  high  pumping  costs  involved  even  when  aided  by  sale  of  power 
for  commercial  purposes.  An  extension  of  the  experiment  was  au- 
thorized by  approval  of  a  form  of  contract,  extending  repayment 
of  costs  and  providing  for  equalization  of  the  charges  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

The  Umatilla  project,  Oregon,  was  operated  by  the  Government. 
Contracts  were  being  negotiated  with  the  Stanfield  irrigation  dis- 
trict and  the  Westland  irrigation  district  for  a  supplemental  water 
supply  to  be  furnished  from  the  proposed  McKay  storage  reservoir. 
Preparations  were  being  made  to  acquire  the  site  and  begin  con- 
struction of  the  dam  which  is  to  be  located  8  miles  south  of  Pen- 
dleton. 
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The  Klamath  project,  partly  in  Oregon  and  partly  in  Califor- 
nia, was  operated  under  public  notice.  Construction  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  for  about  10,000  acres  uncovered  in  the  Tule  Lake 
area  was  completed,  and  public  notice  was  issued,  but  afterwards 
suspended  pending  analysis  of  the  announced  construction  charge. 

The  Lost  Kiver  diversion  dam  and  canals  for  irrigation  of  about 
8,400  acres  in  the  Langell  Valley  and  Horsefly  districts,  with  water 
from  Clear  Lake  Reservoir,  were  under  construction.  Investigation 
of  the  Gerber,  formerly  known  as  the  Horsefly  dam  site  on  Miller 
Creek,  was  completed  and  negotiations  for  right  of  way  required  were 
in  progress.  The  drainage  system  was  extended  to  lands  showing 
damage  from  seepage. 

On  the  Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota,  important  progress 
was  made  by  the  organization  of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  dis- 
trict to  replace  the  Belle  Fourche  Valley  Water  Users'  Association. 
The  district  was  declared  organized  on  March  12,  1923,  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Butte  County. 

The  Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah,  has  been  completed.  The 
water  users  under  irrigation  districts  and  corporate  organizations 
operate  and  maintain  the  canal  and  lateral  systems  and  distribute 
water  to  the  individual.  The  United  States  operates  and  maintains 
the  storage  works,  power  plant,  and  related  works;  and  measures 
and  delivers  in  bulk  the  project  water  supply  to  the  head  gates  of  the 
distributing  canals.  The  irrigators  were  negotiating  to  take  over 
the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  part  of  the  irrigation 
works  operated  by  the  United  States. 

The  Okanogan  project,  Washington,  was  operated  under  public 
notice.  The  project  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  short- 
age of  water  for  several  years  past  on  account  of  light  snowfalls,  in 
spite  of  which  it  holds  the  record  for  the  highest  acreage  values 
produced  on  any  project  of  the  bureau.  The  reservoir  capacity  has 
been  enlarged  and  pumping  plants  provided  to  increase  the  water 
supply. 

The  Yakima  project,  Washington,  has  been  operated  by  the  bureau 
for  a  number  of  years  under  public  notice.  In  addition,  about  70,000 
acres  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Keservation  are  served  with  water  from 
the  reservoirs  of  the  bureau,  of  which  there  are  five  in  operation.  A 
sixth,  the  Tieton  Keservoir,  is  being  constructed  on  the  Tieton  River. 
The  Sunnyside  division  has  been  extended  by  the  construction  of  the 
Granger  siphon  to  irrigate  about  1,600  acres  of  land  in  the  Granger 
irrigation  district.  This  siphon  will  be  in  operation  beginning  with 
the  irrigation  season  of  1924.  It  is  about  13,000  feet  long  and  is 
built  of  33-inch  diameter  reinforced  concrete,  lock-joint  pipe. 
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Investigations,  surveys,  and  estimates  have  been  completed  for 
four  new  divisions,  known  as  the  Roza,  Moxee,  Kennewick,  and  Kitti- 
tas, comprising  a  total  of  200,000  acres.  All  these  divisions  are  or- 
ganized as  irrigation  districts  under  the  State  law,  and  have  made 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  their  irrigation 
water  supply. 

The  Riverton  project,  Wyoming,  was  under  construction.  The 
diversion  dam  and  excavation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  canal 
had  been  completed,  and  work  was  in  progress  on  main  canal 
structures. 

The  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming,  as  thus  far  constructed,  furnishes 
water  to  71,000  acres  under  public  notice  on  the  Garland  and  Frannie 
divisions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  area  was  irrigated  in  1922.  The 
Willwood  diversion  dam  had  been  practically  completed  and  work 
was  under  way  on  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  lateral  systems, 
which  will  supply  water  to  approximately  17,600  acres  on  the  Will- 
wood  division.  Most  of  this  division  is  public  land  and  will  be 
opened  to  entry  upon  the  completion  of  the  construction  work. 
Drainage  work  was  being  carried  on  under  supplemental  construc- 
tion agreements  on  both  the  Garland  and  Frannie  divisions. 

The  Blackfeet  (Indian)  project,  Montana,  was  operated  on  a 
water-rental  basis.  On  the  Badger-Fisher  division  minor  timber 
structures  were  placed  on  the  lateral  system.  About  2  miles  of 
Four  Horns  Reservoir  outlet  canal  were  excavated,  and  on  this  canal 
two  concrete  drops  and  four  minor  timber  structures  were  placed. 
Four  divisions  of  the  project  were  operated  in  1922. 

On  the  Flathead  (Indian)  project,  Montana,  construction  work 
completed  has  provided  the  canal  and  lateral  systems  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  105,000  acres  of  land,  but  with  incomplete  storage,  out  of  a 
total  of  124,500  acres  irrigable  for  the  completed  project.  The  work 
for  the  past  year  was  principally  on  storage  features,  the  principal 
works  in  course  of  construction  being  the  Hubbart  Dam,  to  provide 
additional  storage  on  the  Little  Bitterroot  River  for  the  Camas 
division;  the  Tabor  Feed  Canal,  to  bring  water  from  the  Jocko  River 
into  Tabor  Reservoir  for  the  Mission  Valley  division;  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Nine-pipe  Reservoir  to  provide  additional  storage 
capacity  for  the  lands  of  the  Mission  Valley  division. 

The  Fort  Peck  (Indian)  project,  Montana,  was  operated  in  four 
units — Big  Porcupine,  Little  Porcupine,  Poplar,  and  Big  Muddy — 
for  a  total  of  about  23,000  acres  of  irrigable  land.  Partial  storage 
for  the  project  has  been  secured  in  Big  Porcupine,  Little  Porcupine, 
and  Medicine  Lake  Reservoirs,  amounting  to  a  total  of  17,620  acre- 
feet. 
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Summary  o)  construction  results,  June  30.  1928. 


[terns. 


To  June  30,  1923. 


To  June  30,  1922. 


Increase. 


v  available  (original) . . . . 

ties,  l    '1  '1  rains: 

Canals  over  800  second-feet  capacity.. . 

Is  301  to  800  second-feot  capacity.. 

Canals  50  to  300  second-feet  capacity.. . 

Can  als  less  than  50  second-feet  capacity 

Total  canals 

Waste-water  ditches 

Drains,  open 

Drains,  closed 

Total 

ad  total 

Tunnels: 

Number 

Length  (feet) 

Storage  and  diversion  dams: 

Masonry 

Earth 

Rockfill  and  crib 

Total 

Dikes  and  levees: 

Length  and  volume 

Canal  structures: 

Costing  over  $2,000 

Costing  $500  to  $2,000 

Costing  $100  to  3500 

Costing  less  than  $100 

Total 

Grand  total 

Bridges" 

Steel 

Combination 

Wood 

Concrete 

Total 

Culverts: 

Concrete 

Metal 

Terra  cotta 

Wood 

Total 

Pipe: 

Concrete 

Metal 

Terra  cotta  (tile) 

Wood 

Total 


10, 038, 698 

511 

686 

2,185 

8,729 


A  cre-feet. 

9,679,798 

Miles. 

506 

678 

2,086 

8,310 


A  cre-fcrt. 

358,900 

Miles. 

5 

8 

99 

419 


12,  111 

11,580 

531 

931 

1,236 

196 

809 

1,015 

189 

122 

221 
7 

2,363 

2,013 

350 

14, 474 

13, 593 

881 

103 

145,  810 

Cubic  yards. 

2, 151, 361 

11,935,701 

1,416,133 

101 

1 15, 436 

Cubic  yards. 

2, 102, 463 

11, 102, 524 

1, 285, 589 

2 
374 

Cubic  yards. 
48, 898 
833, 177 
130, 544 

15, 503, 195 

14, 490, 576 

1, 012, 619 

Feet. 
757,305 

Cu.  yds. 
5,002,681 

Feet.        Cu.  yds. 
649,397    4,719,186 

Feet. 
107,908 

Cu.  yds. 
283,495 

Concrete. 

Wood. 

Concrete.     Wood. 

Concrete. 

Wood. 

1,305 

2,874 

14, 120 

25,524 

Number. 

218 

869 

8,968 

71,624 

Number. 

1,207 

2,675 

12,705 

23,186 

Number. 

209 

762 

7,826 

68,887 

Number. 

98 

199 

1,415 

2,338 

Number. 

9 

107 

1,142 

2,737 

43,823 

81,679 

39,773 

77,684 

4,050             3,995 

125,502 

117,457 

8,045 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

Feet. 

108          8,864 

414  1       12,542 

8,217       190,438 

354           4,838 

106 

414 

7,388 

352 

Feet. 

8,664 

12,542 

168,112 

4,664 

2 

Feet. 
200 

829 
2 

22,326 
174 

9,093       216,682 

8,260 

193,982 

833 

22, 700 

2,758  !     135,267 
2,165  |       75,461 
1,901         76,777 
4,189       101,801 

2,422 
2,013 
1,705 
4,189 

119,777 
70,030 
69,537 

101,801 

336 
152 
196 

15,490 
5,431 
7,240 

11,013       389,306 

10,329 

361,145 

684           28,161 

Linear  feet. 

806,851 

275,027 

1,472,784 

602, 136 

Linear  feet. 

770,823 

272, 810 

1,428,261 

532,240 

Linear  feet. 

36,028 

2,217 

44,523 

69,896 

3,156 

,798 

3,004 

,134 

152, 

664 
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Summary  of  construction  results,  June  30,  1923 — Continued. 


Items. 

To  June  30,  1923. 

To  June  30,  1922. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

■lines: 

99 
1.260 
2,  455 

Feet. 
66, 294 
196,991 

482,  890 

98 
1,148 
2,419 

Feet. 
65, 121 
185, 067 

477,  258 

1 
112 
36 

Feet. 
1,173 

Metal 

11,924 

Wood 

5, 632 

Total    .               

3,814 

746, 175 

3,665 

727,  446 

149  |        18,729 

Canals  lined: 

Concrete. 

Wood. 

Concrete. 

Wood. 

Concrete. 

Wood. 

394. 20 

4.12 

378. 50 

4.12 

15.70 

Total 

398.  32 

382. 62 

15.70 

Buildings: 
Offices 

Number. 

99 
715 

31 
167 
561 

Number. 

99 

715 

31 

165 

561 

Number. 

2 

1,  573 

1,  571 

2 

Wells: 

Number. 

Depth. 

Number. 

Depth. 

Number. 

Depth. 

585 

Feet. 
58,  028 

556 

Feet. 
52.821 

29 

Feet. 
5,207 

Communications: 

Miles. 

1,038 

83 

3,  284 

1,157 

Miles. 

1,038 

83 
3,  284 

Ml 

Miles. 

316 

Total 

5,562 

5,2-16 

316 

Power  developed: 

Horsepower. 
64, 159 

Horsepoiver . 
63,973 

Horsepower. 
186 

Excavation: 

Cubic  yards. 
194, 715',  455 
11,819,395 
9,484,994 

Cubic  yards. 
180, 226',  211 
11,248,053 
9,103,255 

Cubic  yards. 
14,489^244 

571,342 

Class  3,  rock 

381,739 

To'al 

216,019, S44 

200, 577, 519 

15,442,325 

2,288,945 

938,442 

3,270,895 

3,307,152 

2, 260, 756 

924,674 

3, 168, 403 

3,181,124 

28, 189 

13,768 

102,492 

126,028 

Finances. — The  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  are  principally 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  created 
|y  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  reclamation  fund,  show- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  balance  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 
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Reclamation  fund : 

Balance  on   hand  July  1,  1023 $4,302,884.53 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 1,382,853. 13 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  town  lots 8,057.04 

Oil  leasing  royalties 4,391,425.59 

Potassium  Leasing  royalties 1,958.46 

Proceeds  from  Federal  power  leases 1,  757.  44 

Project   collections 5,143,928.22 

Total 15,  232,  864.  41 

Less  repayment  to  Treasury 1,  000,  000.  00 

Balance  available  for  expenditure $14,232,864.41 

Expenditures: 

Reclamation  fund 9,583,596.95 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1923: 
Reclamation  fund — 

With  Treasurer,  United  States 3,893,152.98 

With  special  fiscal  agents 756,114.48 

4,  649,  267.  46 

The  total  funds  available  to  date  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  what  for  convenience  are  termed  k' Recla- 
mation fund  projects  "  are  as  follows : 

Reclamation  fund : 

Sale  of  public  lands $105,  703, 102.  69 

Sale  of  town  lots 576,  420.  68 

Potassium  royalties  and  rentals 16, 178.  64 

Proceeds  from  oil  leasing  act — 

Past  production 4,  216,  265.  81 

Current  production 7,  979,  631.  65 

Federal  power  licenses 1,  863.  75 

Total ■ $118,  493,  463.  22 

Appropriation,  judgments  Court  of  Claims 550,347.58 

Appropriation,  Rio  Grande  Dam 1,  000,  000.  00 

Appropriation,  ceded  lands  Wind  River    (now  a  reclamation 

fund   project) 359,479.65 

Appropriation,   increase  of  compensation 2.  477.  374.  40 

Balance  Treasury  advance,  known  as  bond  loan 17,000,000.00 

Grand  total 139,  880,  664.  94 

Of  the  above  total  there  is  on  hand  in  the  reclamation  fund  a 
balance  of  $4,649,267.46,  and  in  the  ceded  lands,  Wind  River  fund, 
$303.61,  the  difference  of  $135,231,093.87  having  been  expended  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  projects. 
To  dale  there  has  been  a  reexpenditure  of  funds  paid  back  by  water 
users  and  others  amounting  to  $46,495,363.35,  making  a  gross  ex- 
penditure of  $181,726,457.22. 
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BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Duties. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  13  years  ago  to 
serve  as  an  agency  for  the  Government  in  determining  and  dis- 
seminating facts  concerning  the  mining  and  mineral  industries. 
It  is  specifically  charged  with  conducting  scientific  and  technologic 
research  with  a  view  to  advancing  safety,  increasing  efficiency,  and 
decreasing  wastes  in  the  production  and  utilization  of  minerals.  As 
the  need  became  more  pronounced  for  applying  to  the  Government's 
own  business,  the  lessons  learned  from  the  various  investigations,  an 
increasing  part  of  the  bureau's  activities  has  been  applied  to  ad- 
ministration. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
proprietors  of  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  also  owns  large  deposits  of 
oil  shale,  sodium,  phosphate,  and  other  minerals.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  great  estate  the  bureau  serves  as  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Government.  In  addition  it  serves  as  technical  consultant  in 
the  operation  of  mines  and  in  supervising  oil  and  gas  production  on 
the  lands  of  the  Government's  Indian  wards. 

Administration  of  acts  providing  for  leasing  of  mineral  lands. — 
This  phase  of  the  bureau's  activities  continued  its  remarkable 
growth.  In  this  fiscal  year  the  bureau  supervised  the  production  of 
37,894.803  barrels  of  oil  on  the  public  domain,  yielding  royalties 
of  7,647,045  barrels,  valued  at  $10,244,775.  In  addition  the  revenues 
from  natural  gas  amounted  to  $187,068,  and  from  gasoline,  $116,777. 
The  growth  in  output  of  royalty  oil  or  share  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  shown  below : 

Royalty  oil  from  all  Government  lands  {includes  naval  reserves). 


Royalty  oil 
barrels. 


Percentage 
increase 
based  on 

year 
1920-21. 


Percentage 
increase 
based  on 

total 
royalty  oil 
for  3  years. 


Fiscal  vear  1921 
Fiscal  vear  1922 
Fiscal  year  1923 


1,292,324 

3,583,438 
7,647,045 


177.  21 
491.  73 


10.32 
28.62 
61.06 


The  work  of  supervising  these  operations  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  operating  department  of  a  large  oil  company,  and  has  required 
employing  a  corps  of  engineers,  gaugers,  and  accountants,  in  order 
to  insure  proper  drilling  methods,  prevent  premature  flooding  of 
productive  strata,  or  other  damage  to  the  deposits,  and  to  see  that 
the  oil  is  accurately  gauged  and  proper  accounting  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  The  engineers  engaged  in  this  work  also  assist,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  advising  operators  on  privately  owned  land  as 
to  conservation  methods  of  production. 
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Within  the  year  two  important  contracts  for  the  sale  of  royalty 
nil  were  concluded  by  the  department,  which  is  already  resulting  in  a 
[arge  increase  in  money  received  from  sale  of  the  Government's 
royalty  oil.  Under  one  contract,  the  royalty  oil  produced  on  leases 
in  the  Sail  Creek  field,  Wyoming,  is  now  purchased  at  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  Mid-Continent  Held,  and  the  increase  in  price  on  Salt 
Creek  <timIc  received  under  this  contract  is  increasing  the  revenues 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $3,000,000  a  year.  The  other  contract 
calls  for  the  purchase  of  oil  produced  in  the  smaller  Cat  Creek  field, 
Montana,  at  40  cents  a  barrel  more  than  the  Mid-Continent  price; 
this  is  increasing  the  revenues  at  a  rate  of  about  $100,000  a  year. 

The  supervisory  work  in  connection  with  coalmining  leases  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  more  lands  were  brought  into  production. 
There  are  now  134  coal  mines  operating  on  Government  lands,  which 
produced  approximately  800,000  tons  during  the  year.  While  the 
production  as  yet  is  small  compared  with  that  from  private  lands,  in 
the  years  to  come  it  is  certain  to  bring  large  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  States  concerned. 

Experiment  stations. — The  bureau  maintains  13  experiment  sta- 
tions devoted  to  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  industry. 
The  station  at  Pittsburgh  is  the  largest  and  oldest,  and  occupies  a 
group  of  Government  buildings  on  Forbes  Street.  In  its  laborato- 
ries is  conducted  a  wide  range  of  investigations  relating  especially 
to  the  mining  and  use  of  coal.  It  is  the  principal  testing  plant  of 
the  bureau  and  chief  research  station  for  the  study  of  mine  accidents 
and  their  prevention.  As  an  adjunct  the  bureau  maintains  at  Bruce- 
ton,  near  Pittsburgh,  an  explosives  testing  plant  and  an  experimental 
mine,  which  lias  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Government. 

The  station  at  Bartlesville,  Okla..  second  in  importance,  is  main- 
tained in  cooperation  with  the  State,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  re- 
search work  on  oil  and  gas.  During  the  year  the  petroleum  laborato- 
ries at  Pittsburgh  were  moved  to  Bartlesville  and  consolidated  with 
that  station. 

Smaller  stations,  each  equipped  to  solve  the  problems  of  some 
special  industry  and  usually  working  in  cooperation  with  some  local 
agency  are  maintained,  as  follows: 


Place. 

Cooperating  agency. 

Principal  subjeel 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

University  of  Alabama 

State  University,  Ohio 

By-product  coke,  iron  mining,  mineral  fillers. 

(  olumbus,  <  >hio 

Coal  v  ashing  and  mining. 
Iron-ore  problems. 
Zinc. 
Copper. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

University  Of  Minnesota 

School  of  Mines  (Rolla) 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Utah 

Sail  LakeCity,  Utah 

Mackey  School  of  Mines 

University  of  California 

University  of  Washington... 

Berkeley.  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash 

Physical  chemistry. 
Electrometallurgy,  coal,  ceramic-. 
Ore  testing. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  a  station  to  serve  the  nonmetallic  in- 
dustries was  established  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

In  addition  field  offices  for  special  studies  are  maintained  at  vari- 
ous points,  notably  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  each  of  these  offices, 
usually  any  research  necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  business  is  given  first  place  on  the  program.  Next  are 
the  problems  of  the  States  and  of  State  institutions,  and  finally  the 
broader  problems  of  the  industry.  Any  research  that  results  in 
saving  life  or  reducing  waste  in  an  industry  is  worth  while  since  the 
effect  is  as  though  an  addition  were  made  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  Nation. 

Service  tvork. — The  bureau  in  serving  the  mineral  industries  con- 
ducts much  service  work,  such  as  testing  permissible  explosives  and 
apparatus;  devising  means  of  using  surplus  military  explosives; 
conducting  research  on  the  application  of  oxygen  apparatus  and 
gas  masks  in  mines,  metallurgical  works,  and  refineries;  improv- 
ing mining  and  milling  methods  of  ores,  limestone,  fluorspar  and 
other  minerals;  devising  means  of  using  lignite,  coke,  and  other 
fuels  more  efficiently;  testing  crude  petroleum  and  its  products  to 
determine  their  qualities;  developing  methods  of  treating  low-grade 
ores,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  activities. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  year  was  the 
development  of  an  experimental  blast  furnace,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  which  has  already  in  conjunction  with  former 
experiments  and  research  by  the  bureau  yielded  data  that  seems 
certain  to  result  in  important  economies  in  the  design  of  blast 
furnaces. 

A  parallel  investigation  of  almost  equal  importance,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  oxygen,  or  oxygen -enriched  air,  in  the  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical industries,  has  led  to  conclusions  that  not  only  will  its  use 
decrease  materially  the  cost  of  smelting  iron  and  steel,  but  will  make 
available  large  quantities  of  low-grade  iron  ores,  and  permit  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  technology  of  other  industries. 

An  accomplishment  of  much  significance  to  the  Northwest  was  the 
construction  by  the  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  of  an  oven  that  converts  lignite  into  a  stable  low-vol- 
atile fuel  called  lignite  char,  which  is  similar  in  heating  properties 
to  anthracite.  About  one-third  of  the  Nation's  coal  resources  are 
lignite,  and  of  this  lignite  about  nine-tenths  are  in  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  and  northwestern  Montana,  a  region  of  rigorous 
winters  which  annually  imports  large  tonnages  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  with  an  average  railway  haul  of  1,000  miles.  The 
Canadian  Government,  after  testing  the  Bureau  of  Mines  oven,  de- 
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cided  to  construct  a  similar  oven,  and  has  had  it  under  test  on  similar 
fuels  in  Canada.  In  order  to  burn  the  lignite  char  more  efficiently, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  developed  improved  types  of  grates  and  stoves 
for  this  pin  pose.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  this  new  method  of  lignite 
carbonization  by  commercial  concerns  and  so  make  the  benefits  avail* 
able  to  the  public  in  the  regions  indicated. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  the  bureau  includes  a  small 
staff  of  supervising  experts  in  the  Washington  office  and  a  number 
of  field  services.  In  addition  to  the  experiment  stations  and  leasing 
inspection,  the  bureau  has  a  corps  of  field  engineers  who  study  min- 
ing problems  in  the  mines,  and  an  extensive  mine  safety  service 
which  puts  into  practice  the  information  gained  in  the  research 
work.  The  mine  safety  service  maintain  10  mine  safety  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  10  mine  rescue  cars,  besides  9 
rescue  auto  trucks.  The  crews  of  the  cars  and  stations  are  ready  at 
all  times  for  rescue  and  recovery  work  in  case  of  a  mine  fire,  explo- 
sion, or  other  serious  accident,  and  in  1923  rendered  assistance  at  46 
accidents.  The  safety  service  also  prepares  for  such  work  in  advance 
by  training  men  at  the  various  mines  in  the  newer  methods  of  rescue 
work.  The  work  of  training  miners  in  safety  was  hampered  some- 
what by  the  coal  strike,  but  14,941  men  were  qualified  in  rescue  and 
first-aid  methods  and  97,155  were  instructed  by  lectures  and  safety 
talks.  An  increasing  amount  of  work  is  being  done  by  the  bureau's 
men  in  training  oil  field  employees  in  fire  fighting  and  safety  methods. 
The  bureau's  men  also  assisted  in  directing  first-aid  and  rescue  con- 
tests at  25  State  or  company  meets,  and  in  organizing  teams  to  com- 
pete in  the  National  contest  scheduled  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Coop- 
eration was  continued  with  the  National  Safety  Council  in  safety 
surveys  of  mines,  mills,  and  metallurgical  works.  Organization  into 
safety  associations  for  further  training  of  men  holding  the  coveted 
Bureau  of  Mines  certificates  for  competency  was  extended  with  the 
object  of  keeping  interest  alive  at  each  mine. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  bureau's 
surgeons  and  mining  engineers  studied  numerous  problems  con- 
nected with  health,  sanitation,  and  comfort  of  mine  workers,  and 
assisted  in  mine  rescue  service.  Their  activities  included  study  of 
effects  of  mine  gases,  particularly  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  means  for  its  quick  detection  and  the  treatment  of  gassed 
men;  study  of  ventilation  and  dust  problems  in  mines,  lead  poison- 
ing, gases  in  railway  tunnels;  collection  of  mortality  statistics  of 
miners;  and  various  other  investigations  to  prevent  illness  in  the 
mineral  industries. 
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Work  in  Alaska. — The  consolidation  of  all  the  work  conducted  by 
the  bureau  under  a  supervising  mining  engineer  who  also  acts  as 
mine  inspector  for  the  territory  and  in  general  as  the  department's 
representative  in  mining  matters  has  resulted  in  greatly  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  service  while  making  for  economy. 

Government  fuel  yard. — The  Government  fuel  yard  continued  to 
serve  under  the  bureau  as  a  centralized  organization  for  purchasing 
and.  distributing  fuel  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  amount 
consumed  annually  by  Federal  and  District  establishments  in  the 
District  amounts  to  about  270,000  tons;  it  is  distributed  to  approxi- 
mately 800  points.  Of  the  total  consumption  about  190,000  tons  was 
handled  by  the  yard's  fleet  of  34  trucks,  and  80,000  tons  shipped 
direct  to  those  plants  having  their  own  railway  sidings.  The 
average  necessary  charge  per  ton  for  the  year's  operations  was  85 
cents  as  compared  with  84.2  cents  for  1922,  $1,046  in  1921,  and 
$1,188  in  1920.  The  price  charged  for  bituminous  coal  was  $8.59, 
and  for  anthracite  $10.23  (pea)  to  $12.49  (stove  white  ash).  The 
prices  charged  include  the  cost  of  coal  purchased  at  the  mine, 
transportation,  and  all  operating  expenses  of  purchasing  fuel,  stor- 
ing, and  handling  it,  delivery  by  truck,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  yard  and  equipment,  of  the  fleet  of  trucks,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses necessary  to  conduct  the  business.  Such  items  as  interest, 
taxes,  insurance,  can  not  legally  be  charged  to  Government  depart- 
ments, hence  the  operating  expenses  do  not  include  them,  nor  de- 
preciation of  the  original  investment,  as  an  appropriation  separate 
from  the  revolving  fund  was  provided  by  Congress  for  establishing 
the  yard  in  1918.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  with  private  retail 
operations  should  include  allowance  for  these  and  certain  other 
items,  such  as  bad  debts  of  private  operators. 

Coal-loss  inquiry. — At  the  instance  of  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  a  survey  was  made  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  industries  in  the  East  to  determine  whether  the  maximum  re- 
coveries consistent  with  approved  practice  is  being  obtained  at  the 
various  mines  and  washeries.  Authoritative  data  were  collected 
on  the  amount  of  losses  incurred  in  mining  and  preparation  of  the 
coal,  and  recommendations  made  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in 
promoting  conservation  of  our  coal  resources. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  during  the  1923  season  is  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  year.  Travel  is  now  approaching  the  million 
and  a  half  mark.     The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  record 
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of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  various  national  park-  and  monu 
mentis  : 

Visitors  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  season  1928. 

Name  of  park.  Number  of  visitors,  j 

Il.>t   Springs,  Ark 112,000 

Yellowstone,  Wyo 138,  352 

Sequoia,   Calif 30, 158 

JTosemite,   ( 'alii" 130,  046 

General  Grant,  Calif 46,230 

Mount    Rainier,  Wash  123,708 

Crater   Lake,  Oreg 52,017 

Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak 41,505 

Piatt,  Okla 117,710 

Sullys   Hill,   X.  Dak 8,  47S 

Mesa   Verde,  C 5,230 

Glacier,  Mont 33,  988 

Rocky  Mountain,  Colo 218.000 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii 41,150 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif 9,500 

Mount    McKinley,  Alaska 34 

Grand  Canyon,  Ariz 102,  166 

Lafayette.    Me 04.  200 

Zion,    Utah 6,  408 


Total 1,  280,  886 

Number  of  monuments.1  Number  of  visitors. 

Aztec  Ruin,  N.  Mex                                                                  6,234 

1, 000 

6, 787 

7,000 

3, 000 

2, 500 

15 


Capulin  Mountain,  N.  Mex 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado,    Colo 

Devils    Tower,    Wyo 

El    Morro,   X.   Mex L 

Katmai,  Alaska      

Montezuma  Castle,  Ariz 7,  400 

Muir    Woods,    Calif 91,253 

Natural   Bridges,   Utah 20 

Papago    Saguaro,   Ariz 6,000 

Petrified   Forest,  Ariz 45,47,") 

Pinnacles,  Calif g  500 

Rainbow    Bridge,   Utah 142 

Scotts    Bluff,    Nebr 20,000 

Tumacacori,    Ariz q  qqq 

Verendrye,    X.    Dak 3  500 


Total 212,  S2( 


Grand   total 1,493,712 

Both  train  travel  and  travel  by  private  automobile  increased  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  past  several  seasons,  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  visitors  coming  by  train,  the  balance  coming 

1  No  record  for  other  11  national  monuments. 
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in  private  automobiles.  Visitors  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Probably  never  before  have 
so  many  men  and  women  distinguished  in  official,  professional,  and 
business  life  toured  the  national  parks  during  a  single  season. 

The  Presidents  visit. — The  itinerary  of  President  Harding's  trip 
through  the  West  and  to  Alaska,  which  ended  so  tragically  with  his 
death  in  San  Francisco,  included  visits  to  Zion,  Yellowstone,  and 
Yosemite  National  Parks.  One  day  was  devoted  to  seeing  Zion  Park 
in  southwest  Utah  and  two  days  were  spent  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
Two  days  had  been  allotted  to  seeing  Yosemite  Park. 

The  President  was  accompanied  on  the  park  visits  by  Mrs.  Hard- 
lag,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs.  Work,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Mrs. 
Hoover,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  about  70 
other  public  officials  and  newspaper  correspondents.  President 
Harding  Avas  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  to  visit  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  having  been  preceded  by  President  Arthur  in  1883 
and  President  Roosevelt  in  1903.  While  the  phenomena  and  wild 
life  of  Yellowstone  were  especially  interesting  to  the  President,  the 
thing  that  seemed  to  impress  him  most  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
park  was  being  used  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Gifts  to  the  national  park  and  monument  system,. — Under  the  act 
of  June  5,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  "  to 
accept  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over  patented  land  or  other 
lands,  buildings  or  other  property  within  the  various  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for  the  purpose 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system."  Each  year  valuable 
gifts  of  land  and  money  are  offered  by  public-spirited  citizens  and 
accepted.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  generous  friends 
of  the  Lafayette  National  Park,  Me.,  the  lands  of  which  have  all 
been  donated  to  the  Government,  for  gifts  of  tracts  of  land  for 
addition  to  the  park  and  for  substantial  donation  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridle  paths. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  California  in  appropriating  $8,000  from  State  funds  for  a 
survey  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  its  future  development,  and  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  use  in  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument.  Other  valuable 
gifts  have  been  accepted  ranging  from  land  to  large  editions  of  maps 
and  pamphlets  regarding  the  parks  for  distribution  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Appropriations  and  revenues. — The  national  parks  are  direct  rev- 
enue producers;  all  revenues  accruing  from  their  operations  are  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  available  for 
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park  work.  Revenues  are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increasij 
in  travel,  $513,477.70  in  revenues  having  accrued  from  the  operation 
of  the  national  parks  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  as  compared  with 
$432,964.89  accrued  during  the  fiscal  year  1922.  In  a  few  national 
parks  where  considerable  road  improvement  has  been  accomplished 
the  revenues  have  reached  a  large  figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Yellowstone  revenues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  reach  $290,000, 
only  $30,000  less  than  the  current  appropriation  for  the  park  of 
s:;^o,()00  for  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
$18,000  which  was  appropriated  for  permanent  construction.  When 
sufficient  funds  are  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  road  systems 
in  the  other  parks  to  the  same  standard  it  may  be  expected  that 
these  parks  will  be  self-sustaining  in  like  manner. 

The  parks'  need  for  good  roads  is  commented  on  by  nearly  all  visi- 
tors. The  tremendous  amount  of  travel  which  the  parks  have  en- 
joyed has  placed  a  terrific  strain  on  the  park  roads,  which  were  not 
constructed  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  motor  traffic.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $7,500,000  is  needed  to  bring  the  existing  roads 
up  to  modern  standards  and  to  provide  for  necsessary  extension  of 
loads.  Because  of  the  short  seasons  in  the  majority  of  the  parks  it 
will  require  three  years  to  accomplish  this.  Much  further  delay  in 
granting  a  proper  road  budget  will  make  the  task  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

Deducting  1923  revenues  from  1923  appropriations  and  further  de- 
ducting about  $300,000  for  permanent  improvements  leaves  a  net 
cost  of  about  $600,000  for  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance 
of  the  national  park  system.  In  considering  this  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  economic  value  of  the  parks  and  monuments  should 
be  considered  in  having  retained  within  and  placed  in  widespread 
circulation  throughout  the  land  millions  of  dollars  of  travel  money 
that  would  have  gone  out  of  the  country  had  not  the  manifest  at- 
tractions and  benefits  of  the  national  parks  been  available  to  the 
American  people  and  kept  them  at  home. 

Third  National  Conference  on  State  Parks. — The  Third  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  was  held  in  May  of  this  year  in  the 
Turkey  Run  State  Park  of  Indiana.  The  conference  this  year  was 
attended  by  high  Federal  officials  and  representatives  of  State  gov- 
ernments, park  and  forest  associations,  and  public-service  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds.  A  permanent  organization  of  the  conference  was 
perfected  in  order  that  the  movement  inaugurated  three  years  ago 
could  be  further  stimulated  and  expanded.  The  objects  as  stated 
by  the  conference  are  "  To  urge  upon  our  governments,  local,  county, 
State,  and  National,  the  acquisition  of  land  and  water  areas  suitable 
for  recreation  and  preservation  of  wild  life,  as  a  form  of  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  until  eventually  there  shall  be  public  parks, 
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forests,  and  preserves  within  easy  access  of  all  the  people  of  our 
Notion,  and  also  to  encourage  the  interest  of  nongovernmental 
agencies  and  individuals  in  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  dedicating 
for  public  use  similar  areas;  and,  as  a  means  of  cementing  all  park 
interests  into  a  harmonious  whole,  to  provide  for  a  conference  and 
exchange  of  ideas  by  an  annual  meeting  of  such  interests,  and  the 
formation  of  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas 
between  conferences." 

The  benefits  and  popularity  of  the  national  parks  have  focused 
attention  on  the  fact  that  conservation  of  the  best  in  scenery  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  is  of  worthy  and  far-reaching  importance. 
Many  of  the  States  already  have  taken  up  actively  the  establishment 
of  State  parks,  but  in  others  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  over  for  national  park  purposes  areas  lack- 
ing national  park  caliber  of  scenery.  These  States  will  eventually 
recognize  that  they  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  people  should 
bear  the  burden  of  upkeep,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  these 
areas  instead  of  trying  to  have  the  Federal  Government  undertake 
this  obligation  for  them. 

National  parks  desirable  in  the  East. — Additional  national  parks 
should  be  established  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Lafayette  National 
Park,  Me.,  now  being  the  sole  representative  of  the  national  park 
system  in  the  East.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  protection  of  forests  and  the  head- 
waters of  streams,  a  number  of  forest  reserves  have  been  acquired, 
but  Congress  so  far  has  hesitated  to  establish  a  precedent  by  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  national 
park  purposes.  There  should  be  typical  sections  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Eange  with  its  native  flora  and  fauna  conserved  and  an 
untouched  example  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  established  as 
national  parks.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  national  park  should 
have  a  large  area.  The  element  of  size  is  of  no  importance  as  long 
as  the  park  possesses  lofty  scenic  quality  and  is  susceptible  to  effective 
administration  and  control. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future  the  vital  importance  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  existing  national  parks  must  be  con- 
sidered, particularly  those  of  the  Yellowstone  southward  to  include 
the  uplift  of  glaciated  peaks  of  the  Teton  Range,  a  complement 
to  the  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  area  to  the  north;  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Sequoia  National  Park  to  include 
the  spectacular  scenic  portions  of  the  High  Sierra  that  lie  east 
and  north  of  it ;  and  the  extension  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
northward  to  include  the  Diamond  Lake  region  to  round  out  the 
scenic  attractions  of  this  park. 
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Wild  lAfi  cons,  rved. — In  the  conservation  of  wild  life  the  nations 
parks  and  monuments  play  an  important  role,  for  in  them  al 
animals  except  predatory  ones  find  sanctuary.  The  success  whicl 
attends  game  propagation  in  the  national  parks  to  a  large  extendi 
is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  adjoining  States  in  providing  fe 
refuges  in  which  the  wild  animals  may  remain  unmolested  fo: 
well-defined  periods  when  they  drift  outside  the  park  boundaries 
Some  of  the  States  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  thii 
course,  but   progress  in  this  direction  has  been  gratifying. 

In  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  which  was  primarily  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  its  wild  life,  particularly  the  caribou  and 
mountain  sheep,  perplexing  difficulties  in  the  enforcement  of  estab- 
lished conservation  policies  are  anticipated.  In  view  of  the  great 
mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  and  the  possibility  of  discovery  of 
large  mineral  bodies  within  the  park  boundaries, Congress  permitted 
the  killing  of  game  within  the  park  by  prospectors  and  miners  when 
actually  short  of  food,  but  in  no  cases  were  animals  or  birds  to  be 
killed  for  sale  or  wantonly.  Few  prospectors  observe  the  rules ;  the 
majority  wantonly  kill  game  for  themselves  and  dogs.  The  game 
supply  of  the  park  is  still  large,  but  the  wild  animals  are  being  driven 
back  from  the  trail  through  the  park,  and  if  the  present  rate  of 
destruction  continues  the  object  for  which  the  park  was  created  will 
be  defeated.  Amendatory  legislation  will  have  to  be  enacted  to  per- 
mit control  of  the  game  and  give  it  such  protection  as  will  preserve 
it  from  what  may  otherwise  prove  to  be  an  eventual  extinction. 

Unusual  success  has  attended  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  predatory  animals;  in  several  of  the  larger 
parks  such  numbers  of  these  animals  have  been  trapped  and  killed 
that  there  has  been  a  notable  decreased  in  the  loss  of  deer  and  other 
species  which  are  usually  their  victims. 

All  the  larger  parks  are  famous  for  their  fishing,  and  this  sport 
is  kept  excellent  through  fish  planting  on  a  large  scale  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  some  State  fish  and 
game  commissions.  Federal  hatcheries  are  maintained  in  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier  Parks,  but  further  hatcheries  are  necessary  in 
several  of  the  others  if  planting  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  this  sport. 

Sanitation  in  the  parks. — The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
continued  effective  cooperative  work  in  maintaining  in  the  national 
parks  sanitary  conditions  to  a  standard  equal  to  that  of  modern 
cities.  This  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another. 

Winter  sports  in  the  parks. — Winter  recreation  promises  eventu- 
ally to  become  an  important  park  activity.     The  Grand  Canyon, 
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[Jawaii,  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks,  which  are  accessible  the 
/ear  round,  enjoy  a  liberal  winter  patronage.  Yosemite  Valley,  in 
JTosemite  National  Park,  is  accessible  the  year  round,  and  a  greater 
lumber  of  persons  resorted  to  it  for  tobogganing,  sriowshoeing,  skat- 
ng,  and  sleighing.  Winter  sports  continued  to  grow  in  popularity 
n  Pocky  Mountain  National  Park,  and  plans  are  being  considered 
;o  extend  this  interest  by  constructing  ski  courses  and  toboggan 
slides  close  to  Estes  Park  Village,  which  would  be  accessible  by 
lutomobile  and  would  permit  a  larger  attendance.  Mount  Rainier, 
Sequoia,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks  were  resorted  to  for  winter 
sports  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 

Protection  of  forest  growth. — Fortunately  this  year,  as  in  the  two 
years  previous,  climatic  conditions  were  such  that  few  forest  fires 
occurred  in  the  national  parks.  The  few  fires  which  did  occur  were 
extinguished  promptly  with  small  loss.  The  contingent  fund  of 
$25,000,  made  available  for  fighting  forest  fires,  was  called  upon  but 
for  comparatively  small  amounts. 

There  is,  however,  another  serious  danger  to  the  forest  growth 
that  appears  to  be  increasing,  namely,  the  destruction  of  timber, 
resulting  by  infestation  of  certain  insects.  In  Yosemite,  Glacier, 
Yellowstone,  and  on  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  these 
infestations  have  become  more  serious  than  in  other  parks,  and 
while  some  control  steps  have  been  undertaken,  funds  for  more 
effective  measures  should  be  granted.  Insect  infestation  in  several 
of  the  parks  was  inspected  this  summer  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Reforestation. 

Development  of  nature  study. — Up  to  the  present  educational 
service  in  the  parks  has  been  developed  in  a  limited  manner,  but 
the  results  achieved  and  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  visitors  have 
been  so  great  as  to  justify  its  expansion  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Publications  and  maps. — The  Park  Service  allotments  for  print- 
ing have  gradually  been  reduced  in  amount  by  reason  of  sharp  cuts 
in  the  appropriation  for  printing  and  binding  made  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  greatly  increased  travel  has  brought  with  it  an  in- 
creased demand  for  park  publications  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  meet.  There  is  urgent  demand  for  a  number  of  new  publica- 
tions for  which  no  funds  are  available  for  printing.  Funds  were 
contributed  for  an  edition  of  30,000  copies  of  the  Hot  Springs  rules 
and  regulations  pamphlet ;  an  edition  of  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Park  rules  and  regulations  pamphlet,  and  21,000  copies 
of  Summer  Trips,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  a  supplement  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  rules  and  regulations  pamphlet,  were  privately 
printed  and  donated  to  the  service  for  distribution  as  official  pub- 
lications by  organizations  interested  in  these  parks.  Increased  sales 
of  special  park  pamphlets  and  topographic  maps  to  visitors  to  the 
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park-  are  reported  by  the  superintendents.  Sale  pamphlets  art 
furnished  the  superintendents  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Governmenl  Printing  Office,  and  topographic  maps  by  the  Unitec 
State-  Geological  Survey.  Receipts  from  sales  are  made  direct  tc 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

Automobile  maps  of  the  larger* National  Parks  to  the  numbei 
of  L60,000  were  printed  and  distributed  and  an  edition  of  20,00C 
maps  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  is  now  being  printed 
with  funds  privately  contributed. 

Engineering  accomplishments. — Both  the  landscape  engineering 
and  civil  engineering  divisions  achieved  excellent  results  in  the 
landscape  and  engineering  work.  There  has  been  a  marked  advance 
in  landscape  improvements. 

Office  and  field  administration. — A  high  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  attained  by  the  carefully  selected  field  personnel.    The  greatly  >>l 
increased  work  in  the  Washington  office  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  kept  current  without  increase  in  personnel  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  temporary  loans  of  stenographic  help  from  the 
department.    The  demands  are  now  such  that  only  routine  work  can  B 
be  handled  and  the  time  to  consider  methods  of  betterment  and  lines  | 
of  important  development  and  the  personnel  to  place  these  into  effect  Is 
are  consequently  withheld  to  the  detriment  of  the  public   interest. 
Field  conferences  are  essential  to  every  well-regulated  organization 
whose  activities  require  a  permanent  office  in  the  capital  city  but 
whose  principal  activities  lie  in  the  field,  and  every  park  officer  is 
entitled  to  personal  conferences  with  officers  of  the  service  during 
the  height  of  travel  season.    At  the  present  time  not  all  of  the  parks 
can  be  visited  during  the  summer  by  a  representative  of  the  service. 
It  will  only  be  when  the  personnel  in  the  Washington  office  has  been 
enlarged  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  work  that  the  service  as 
a  whole  will  be  equipped  to  give  the  fullest  service  to  the  public  in 
its  administration  of  the  parks. 

Excellent  results  have  been  achieved  with  the  special  fund  of 
$6,000  granted  by  Congress  for  accounting  services  in  the  study. 
verification,  and  checking  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  park 
operators.  Such  accounting  supervision  and  invest  igation  is  essential 
from  year  to  year  in  order  that  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  operating- 
costs  and  net  and  gross  profits  of  the  various  public  operators  is 
available  to  determine  questions  of  rates,  returns  to  the  United  States, 
and  earnings;  also  thai  they  may  be  arrived  at  in  justice  and  fairness 
to  the  operators,  the  public,  and  the  department. 

Y ellowstonc  Notional  Park,  Wyo. — Travel  to  Yellowstone  Park 
reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  138,352  visitors,  an  increase  of 
40,1*29  visitors  over  the  previous  high  record  of  last  year,  or  41%. 
The  increase  in  rail  travel  was  11,448  over  last  vear  and  the  increase 
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n  motor  travel  28,959.  It  is  estimated  that  each  day  between  July 
!0  and  August  15  there  was  an  average  of  10,000  people  in  the 
)ark.  Most  of  the  motorists  carried  their  own  equipment  and  camped 
>ut  in  the  public  camp  grounds  provided.  The  universally  hos- 
pitable and  kindly  treatment  accorded  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
vitli  the  Government  officers  and  employees  of  the  park  was  highly 
•ommented  upon  by  visitors.  Probably  never  before  have  so  many 
nen  and  women  distinguished  in  official,  professional,  and  public 
ife  toured  a  national  park  during  a  single  season  as  were  numbered 
his  year  among  Yellowstone's  visitors,  including  the  President's 
Darty. 

While  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  this  tremendous  use  and  enjoy- 
nent  of  the  park  by  the  people,  there  is  another  side  that  arouses 
lire  misgivings.  Funds  with  which  to  maintain  Yellowstone  and 
)ther  parks  are  insufficient  to  keep  the  improvements  from  rapidly 
deteriorating  or  breaking  down  under  enormous  use.  In  Yellowstone 
hhis  year  under  the  tremendous  pounding  of  heavy  traffic  the  roads 
were  severely  damaged,  particularly  the  graveled  surface  of  the  high- 
ways, in  spite  of  efficient  work  of  the  park  engineering  forces.  There 
ire  not  enough  funds  available  to  repair  this  damage  before  next 
season,  and  unless  increased  appropriations  are  made  available 
permanent  injury  to  the  park  highway  system  will  result.  Likewise 
he  telephone  system,  through  lack  of  adequate  upkeep  funds,  proved 
incapable  of  handling  the  business  of  the  unprecedented  season. 
Auto  camp  grounds  were  filled  to  capacity  for  many  weeks  and 
before  next  year  must  be  greatly  improved  and  extended. 

Ee venues  from  the  operation  of  the  park  greatly  increased  and 
low  closely  approach  the  present  appropriation  for  administration, 
naintenance,  and  protection.  Increased  funds  for  improvements  are 
needed  if  deterioration  of  existing  improvements  and  impairment  of 
service  is  to  be  prevented.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Yellow- 
stone is  the  largest  park,  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as  any  except  Mount 
McKinley,  that  it  has  over  350  miles  of  roads,  over  800  miles  of  trails, 
nearly  300  miles  of  telephone  lines,  21  ranger  stations,  an  extremely 
valuable  headquarters  plant,  and  buffalo  and  other  ranches  to  main- 
(ain  and  develop  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands  for  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  the  most  important  game  preserve  in  the  United  States, 
yet  in  proportion  to  its  great  size,  its  varied  activities,  its  enormous 
patronage,  and  its  rapidly  amounting  revenues  its  appropriations 
are  far  too  low  and  in  fact  lower  in  proportion  than  many  for  other 
parks. 

There  was  a  great  increase  this  year  in  the  use  of  Yellowstone 
trails.  Many  saddle-horse  parties  and  several  hundred  visitors  en- 
joyed the  wilderness  charm  of  sections  of  the  park  reached  only  by 
trail,  where  wild  life  is  abundant  and  easy  to  approach  and  photo- 
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graph.  The  i  rails  are  all  kept  in  good  condition  and  some  new 
Hails  were  built.  The  Howard  Eaton  Trail  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated July  L9,  L923,  to  that  famous  old  guide  and  conservationist. 
the  late  Howard  Eaton. 

I. a  si  winter  was  favorable  to  the  game  and  all  species  came  through 
with  few  losses.  There  was  also  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  all 
species,  especially  elk,  antelope,  and  deer.  The  moose  have  not  shown 
proportionate  increase  because  of  the  killing  01  too  many  bull  moose 
mil -ide  the  boundary  of  the  park  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  region 
under  authority  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  buffalo  herd  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly,  but  it  is  hoped  that  under  authority  granted 
by  Congress  last  winter  the  surplus  males  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Predatory  animals,  particularly  coyotes  and 
wolves,  were  greatly  reduced,  nearly  300  being  killed  during  the  year. 

Fishing  was  excellent  in  park  waters  and  should  improve  rapidly 
from  year  to  year  as  result  of  fish  culture  work  now  being  con- 
ducted on  a  big  scale  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  All 
park  records  for  this  year  were  broken  when  31.570,000  black 
spotted  trout  eggs  were  collected  from  park  waters,  of  which  12,795 
were  returned  to  park  waters  as  fry  or  planted  as  eyed  eggs.  One 
hundred  thousand  eastern  brook  trout  and  100,000  rainbow  trout 
fmgcrlings  were  secured  from  the  Montana  State  Hatchery  and 
planted  in  park  waters.  The  total  fish  plants  for  the  year  were 
12,995,000. 

The  educational  information  work  in  Yellowstone  showed  a  satis- 
factory advance  over  previous  seasons.  Park  lectures  at  Mammoth 
were  delivered  by  a  ranger  before  audiences  totaling  approximately 
75,000.  Dining  the  season  a  lecture  series  on  the  history  cf  the 
park  was  initiated  at  Old  Faithful;  about  40,000  persons  attended 
these  lectures.  Two  classes  of  sudents  from  universities,  one  in 
botany  and  one  in  geology  and  botany,  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
park.  A  promising  project  which  may  materialize  as  early  as  the 
season  of  1924  is  for  a  summer  school  in  science  in  the  park  to  be 
supported   by  various  universities  and  by  private  donations. 

No  action  was  taken  this  year  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  park 
lines  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains,  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  other  areas,  but  sentiment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  plan.  President  Harding  after  leaving  the  Yellow- 
stone announced  through  the  press  that  he  favored  the  proposed 
extension  very  strongly  and  felt  that  it  should  be  made  soon. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. — The  outstanding  feature  in  Yo- 
semite  was  the  unexpected  heavy  increase  in  travel  amounting  this 
year  to  130,040  visitors,  as  compared  with  100,506  visitors  in  1922. 
That  the  motoring  public  is  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  high 
mountain  country  of  the  park  as  distinguished  from  Yosemite  Valley 
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is  shown  by  the  increased  use  of  the  Tioga  Road,  which  traverses 
the  very  heart  of  the  park.  While  motor  travel  to  the  park  increased 
approximately  35  per  cent  over  that  recorded  for  the  previous  year 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Tioga  Road  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  Not 
only  are  people  motoring  through  the  high  country  but  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  camping  sites  for  a  few  days'  stay 
and  exploration  by  foot  or  horseback  of  the  adjacent  areas.  Thus, 
there  is  gradually  coming  about  a  fuller  and  broader  use  of  the  entire 
park. 

The  park  year  was  a  successful  one  for  the  park  operators  and  per- 
mittees without  exception,  and  this  success  should  give  impetus  to 
further  investment  in  permanent  building  units  and  increased  service 
to  the  public. 

There  was  continued  improvement  of  the  sanitary  situation  and 
water  supply.  Ten  comfort  stations  were  constructed  in  the  public 
camp  grounds  with  necessary  connecting  lines  to  the  main  sewer  sys- 
tem. Under  continued  appropriations,  if  granted,  the  entire  sewer 
system  as  originally  planned  will  have  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
1925  and  the  serious  sanitary  situation  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
public  camp  grounds  for  many  years  will  be  eliminated.  The  exist- 
ing water-supply  system  w7as  extended  so  that  now  all  operating 

!  units,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  operators  and  permittees, 
are  supplied  with  adequate  water  facilities  under  sufficient  pressure 
for  fire  protection.  There  yet  remains  to  be  developed  an  entirely 
new  source  of  water  supply  to  replace  the  insufficient  supply  of  the 
present  springs  and  the  unsatisfactory  river  source. 

A  plan  for  a  new  village  unit  in  Yosemite  Valley  prepared  by 
Mr.  Myron  Hunt  of  Los  Angeles  was  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  and  adopted.  This  plan  places  the  village  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley  from  the  present  village  and  offers  every 
advantage  in  location  of  the  general  stores,  studios,  and  shops  in 
satisfactory  relation  to  the  new  administration  building  and  post 
office.     Mr.  Hunt  also  prepared  plans  for  the  new  administration 

•  building,  for  the  construction  of  which  Congress  appropriated  $35,- 
300  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  also 
approved  plans  for  a  new  post-office  building  to  be  occupied  under  a 
lease  arrangement. 

The  completion  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  in  June,  1923,  by  the 
sity  and  county  of  San  Francisco  under  a  congressional  grant,  has 
impounded  the  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  thereby  making  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir  a  fact.  The  grant  provides  for  certain 
road  and  trail  construction  to  be  done  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  steps  are  being  taken  looking  toward  the  early  fulfillment  of 
these  requirements. 

68714—23 7 
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A   new    innovation   this   year   was   the   establishment   of   hikers 
camps   at   Merced   Lake,   Tuolumne   Meadows   and   Tenaya    Lake 
offering  the  very  simplest  and  cheapest  accommodations  which  couk 
be  operated  at  a  minimum  of  expense.    Through  the  cooperation  o:'\ 
ilic    nature  guide  service  parties   were   formed  to   make   the   higl 
country  trips  on  foot.     Exceptional  enthusiasm  was  shown  on  the  | 
part    of  those  making  the  trips.     As  the  plan  eliminates  the  ex-  jj 
pense  of  transportation  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  burdening  one's 
self    with  supplies  and   bedding,  there   is  every  reason  to  believe 
thai    it   will  be  entirely  successful  and  more  of  the  camps  will  be 
installed  next  year.     This  appears  to  be  the  solution  of  promoting 
a  greater  use  of  the  wilder  and  more  remote  sections  of  the  park. 

But  better  roads  is  Yosemite's  greatest  need.  Of  138  miles  of 
Government-owned  roads,  only  8  miles  were  constructed  under  con- 
gressional appropriations,  the  remainder  having  been  built  from 
80  to  50  years  ago  by  private  concerns  as  toll  roads  for  horse- 
drawn  traffic.  As  no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  their  im- 
provement, they  are  essentially  in  the  same  condition  as  when  built. 
They  are  narrow,  abounding  in  sharp  curves  and  exceedingly  steep 
grades,  and  accidents  are  frequent.  That  no  mortalities  have  oc- 
curred is  remarkable. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz. — The  heavy  increase  in  travel 
has  brought  with  it  problems  of  administration  and  development 
which  require  early  solution.  A  step  of  inestimable  importance  i 
the  proper  solution  of  these  problems  has  been  taken  during  the 
past  year  by  the  employment  of  a  noted  firm  of  architects  to  make 
studies  and  plans  for  the  future  development  of  the  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
way  and  Fred  Harvey  operations.  This  firm,  in  cooperation  with 
the  landscape  engineer  of  the  park  service  and  the  superintendent, 
has  completed  the  necessary  studies  and  with  consideration  for  the 
probable  reasonable  demands  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  future 
a  tentative  plan  has  been  evolved.  This  stride  forward  of  prime 
importance  has  been  made  through  the  broadmindedness  and  vision 
of  these  interested  public  operators. 

The  park  floral  display  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  is  extremely 
varied  and  beautiful  in  successive  seasons,  but  the  lack  of  such  dis-  j 
play  on  the  rims  is  largely  due  to  cattle  grazing.  Permits  for 
grazing  stock  on  park  lands  have  been  materially  decreased,  but 
stock  grazing  on  the  adjacent  national  forest  lands  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  trespassing  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Financial 
adjustment  of  this  trespass  does  not  compensate  for  the  damage 
done,  and  a  stock-proof  fence  to  separate  park  lands  from  adjacent 
grazing  areas  in  the  forest  may  be  necessary.  If  grazing  could  be 
altogether  abolished  the  floral  display  on  the  rims  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  beauty  of  the  park. 
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Suggestions  have  recently  come  from  the  local  residents  of  north- 
ern Arizona  that  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  should  be  ex- 
;ended  to  the  north  to  include  a  considerable  area  of  scenic  country 
md  at  the  same  time  create  a  permanent  sanctuary  for  the  mule  deer 
)f  the  Kaibab  Forest,  which  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest  examples 
}f  their  species  in  the  United  States.  Such  action  may  be  advisable 
in  view  of  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  permit  hunting  of  the 
Kaibab  deer,  which  have  been  protected  for  15  years. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. — While  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  continues  to  lead  the  other  parks  in  the  number  of  visitors 
recorded,  there  was  a  small  falling  off  in  travel  this  year  due  largely 
to  heavy  rainstorms  which  badly  damaged  park  roads  during  Au- 
gust. The  lack  of  roads  and  poor  condition  of  the  existing  roads  pre- 
vents Rocky  Mountain  Park  from  being  of  greater  service  to  visiting 
motorists  whose  stay  in  the  park  is  usually  brief.  For  the  other 
large  class  of  visitors  who  come  expecting  to  spend  their  vacations 

I  taking  trips  on  foot  or  with  saddle  horses,  the  trails  should  be  im- 
proved. Nearty  all  the  trails  in  the  park  were  built  before  the  area 
had  been  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  Many  of  them  are  steep  and 
rough  and  often  unsuited  for  use  by  saddle  horses.  Limited  funds 
have  been  provided  for  maintenance,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
do  much  toward  the  improvement  of  present  trails  or  the  construc- 
tion of  new  trails.  Rocky  Mountain  Park  will  never  be  fully  opened 
up  by  automobile  roads,  but  it  has  great  possibilities  as  a  delightful 
trail  park. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  past  year  nature  guide  service  was 
available  to  visitors  in  Rocky  Mountain  Park.  Evening  lectures 
were  given  at  the  larger  hotels,  each  talk  being  followed  by  a  field 

'trip  in  the  morning  for  the  identification  of  flowers,  birds,  and  trees. 
The  service  met  with  much  favorable  comment,  and  many  requests 
were  made  that  it  be  continued  next  year.  The  educational  work  in 
the  park  could  be  made  much  more  effective  if  a  building  to  be  used 

:as  a  museum  and  information  office  was  available.  A  suitable  loca- 
tion is  on  the  lot  donated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Estes  Park  Village  on  which  the  new  administration  building 
was  constructed  this  year.  If  a  building  for  this  purpose  could  be 
erected  most  of  the  museum  exhibits  could  be  obtained  by  donation. 
The  animals,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  glacial  history 
of  the  region,  could  be  illustrated  by  photographs  and  specimens. 
Such  a  museum  would  attract  the  majority  of  the  people  visiting  the 
park  and  would  give  them  a  truer  appreciation  and  keener  interest 
in  the  park.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  handed  down 
October  2  last  upholds  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  and  carry  out  reasonable  regulations  governing  traffic  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  within  the  national  parks.     The  decision,  while 
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applying  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  is  applicable  to  a 
the  parks  and  confirms  and  upholds  the  policy  of  the  departmer 
to  exclude  from  the  national  parks  all  commercial  enterprises  excep 
those  necessary  for  adequate  service  to  the  public  and  operated  unde  [  ; 
Government  franchise. 

Mount  Ranter  National  Park,   Wash. — The   Mount   Ranier   Na  1 
tional  Park  had  the  greatest  increase  in  the  number  of   visitors  i 
jumping  from  70,376  in  1922  to  123,708  in  1923.     Far  more  peopl  1 
availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  free  public  camp  grounds  thai  I 
ever  before.     A  few  seasons  ago  when  the  camp  grounds  were  laid  ou    ' 
they     were   considered   spacious   enough    to    accommodate    all   tin 
campers  that  might  care  to  use  them  for  many  years  to  come,  bu  I 
this  year  the  midweek  crowds  desiring  camping  space  could  not  b< 
comfortably  accommodated,  and  on  week  ends  the  inadequacy  of  al  I 
facilities  was  forcibly  demonstrated.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  public 
service  corporation,  organized  by  the  public-spirited  business  men  oiffl 
the  Northwest,   is  interested  in  the  park  wholly   aside  from  theJ 
prospect  of  financial  return  and  has  continued  to  develop  its  hotel 
transportation,  and  other  facilities,  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
demand.     Plans  are  already  made  for  further  extensive  develop- 
ments at  Paradise  and  for  new  developments  at  Carbon  River  and 
White  River  that  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  practicable.     It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  company  has  actually  expended  more 
money  in  development  during  the  last  six  years  than  the  Government 
has  during  the  24  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  park  was  created. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  on  widening  for  two-way  traffic 
the  Nisqually-Paradise  Road,  notwithstanding  that  improvement  op- 
erations were  carried  on  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  travel. 
Three  miles  of  road  from  Paradise  Valley  down  to  the  new  road  above 
Narada  Falls,  were  widened  and  the  new  road  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock  for  one-way  travel.  By  using  the  old  road  for  up  traffic  and 
the  new  road  for  down  travel  free  movement  will  be  permitted  next 
season.  Work  was  continued  on  the  new  Carbon  River  Road  which 
opens  a  section  of  the  park  to  autoists  hitherto  inaccessible  except 
by  foot  or  horse  travel.  The  two  miles  of  uncompleted  approach 
highway  outside  the  park  boundaries  will  be  finished  early  next 
spring.  As  this  part  of  the  park  is  nearer  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
than  any  other  entrance,  being  14  miles  and  20  miles,  respectively,  and 
the  road  runs  to  the  snout  of  one  of  the  world's  great  ice  rivers,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  heavily  traveled. 

The  completion  of  the  Naches  Pass  highway  to  the  White  River 
or  Northeastern  entrance  resulted  in  over  25,000  people  coming  into 
the  park  at  this  entrance.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  travel  over 
4  miles  of  extremely  poor  wagon  road  and  with  no  provisions  made 
for  their  comfort  at  the  end.     A  surfaced  road  into  the  park,  park- 
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ng  space,  and  a  few  simple  comforts  for  camping  must  be  provided 
oy  next  season. 

The  urgent  need  in  Mount  Rainier  Park  as  in  most  of  the  other 
parks  is  for  more  and  better  roads.  There  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  a  paved  road  from  Nisqually  entrance  to  Longmire  in  order  that 
winter  sports  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  park.  With  a  concrete  road 
the  difficulties  of  removing  snow  for  automobile  travel  could  be 
sasily  overcome  and  it  is  believed  the  additional  revenues  that  will 
accrue  in  keeping  the  park  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
for  12  months  instead  of  about  3|  would  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
the  paving. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — Glacier  experienced  her  most 
successful  season,  enjoying  more  patronage  than  in  any  previous 
year,  33,988  persons  being  registered  as  against  the  previous  high 
record  of  23,935  persons  in  1922.  This  is  only  a  forerunner  of  a 
tremendous  increase  in  travel  that  is  certain  to  take  place  on  com- 
pletion of  the  transmountain  road  now  in  its  third  year  of  construc- 
tion. Motorists  traveling  the  northern  highways  to  Glacier  have 
never  had  a  direct  route  across  the  Continental  Divide,  this  barrier 
requiring  a  detour  of  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south  or  a  drive 
of  several  hundred  miles  to  the  north  crossing  into  Canada  and 
traversing  the  Canadian  Rockies  through  several  of  the  Canadian 
national  parks.  The  transmountain  road  crossing  the  Divide 
through  Logan  Pass,  aside  from  furnishing  a  direct  route  across  the 
mountains,  will  attract  thousands  of  motorists  by  its  unsurpassed 
scenic  qualities. 

The  existing  hotel  and  chalet  facilities  were  overtaxed  during  the 
peak  of  the  season,  and  with  the  nearing  completion  of  the  trans- 
mountain road  adequate  accommodations  for  the  visiting  public  must 
be  anticipated  and  provided  for  before  the  park  is  overwhelmed. 
lit  is  believed  that  such  extension  of  accommodations  should  be  to 
I  take  care  of  inthronging  motorists  and  should  be  modeled  along  the 
lines  of  the  existing  permanent  camps  in  Yellowstone  Park  to  pro- 
vide comfortable  tent  accommodations  and  plain  wholesome  meals 
iat  a  low  and  reasonable  cost. 

Coincident  with  this  year's  heavy  travel,  there  was  an  unusually 
wet  spring  which  demonstrated  that  both  the  present  east-side  and 
west-side  road  systems  must  be  materially  improved  by  graveling  of 
ungraveled  portions  and  widening  for  two-way  traffic  throughout. 
Great  improvement  of  the  east-side  road  system  will  be  accomplished 
if  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission's  Federal  aid  projects 
for  the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  the  Divide  Creek  hill  sec- 
tion of  the  Blackfeet  highway  and  the  Babb  international  boundary 
section,  both  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  are  approved 
and  constructed.     Assurances  have  been  given  bv  the   Bureau   of 
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Public  Roads  that  both  projects  will  be  given  approval  by  tha 
bureau. 

Glacier  is  primarily  a  trail  park  and  will  always  be  maintained  a, 
such.     Trail  maintenance  funds  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  keen 
the  trial  system  in  good  condition,  and  although  the  more  traveled 
trails  were  kept  in  fairly  good  shape,  hundred  of  miles  of  trail; j 
in  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park  had  to  be  neglected.     It  is  es 
sential  that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  annually  by  Congress] 
to  keep  all  the  trails  maintained  in  good  condition  not  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  but  as  a  measure  of  fire  protection. 

The  nature  guide  service  inaugurated  last  summer  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Montana  was  continued  this  year.  Fishing 
was  unusually  good  as  result  of  the  extensive  stocking  of  park  waters 
during  the  past  several  years,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  operates  a  fish  hatchery 
at  Glacier  Park  station.  The  park  game  came  through  the  winter 
of  1922  and  1923  in  good  condition,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
extermination  of  predatory  animals  has  shown  beneficial  results. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg. — With  approximately  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  travel,  Crater  Lake  National  Park  has  assumed  its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  leading  tourist  attractions  of  Oregon 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  parks.  In  this  travel  every  State  but  two 
was  represented,  visitors  coming  from  as  far  as  Hawaii,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  Park  facilities  in  every  way  equaled  the  unprece- 
dented demands  upon  them.  The  tourist  camp  grounds  were  en- 
larged, ample  sanitary  facilities  installed,  and  additional  water 
supply  provided.  The  operators  kept  apace  similarly,  so  that  at 
no  time  were  hotel,  transportation,  or  launch  facilities  jammed.  The 
new  addition  to  the  lodge  was  nearly  completed  and  will  be  finished 
and  ready  for  use  next  season.  This  new  structure,  with  its  furnish- 
ings, additional  water  supply,  sewage-disposal  system,  etc.,  repre- 
sents a  large  investment  made  by  the  new  operators,  headed  by  Mr. 
Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of  Portland,  with  no  assurance 
of  immediate  returns,  and  is  a  visible  evidence  of  their  fine  public 
spirit  and  their  faith  in  Oregon's  greatest  playground. 

A  most  gratifying  development  has  been  the  notable  improvement 
of  approach  roads  to  the  park.  Oregon  has  spent  and  is  spending 
tremendous  sums  to  bring  visitors  safely  and  comfortably  to  the 
park  gates,  but  no  funds  have  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  park  roads,  which  have  been  punished 
severely  by  heavy  travel.  All  three  entrance  roads  contain  stretches 
of  volcanic  dust  which  rut  deeply  and  dust  up  miserably,  but  which 
can  be  surfaced  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  improvement  of 
these  stretches,  together  with  light  graveling  of  about  25  miles  of  the 
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park  road  system,  is  not  only  an  immediate  need  but  an  absolute 
Dbligation. 

The  proposal  to  incorporate  into  Crater  Lake  National  Park  the 
Diamond  Lake  region,  which  provides  a  splendid  camping  area  avail- 
able earlier  and  later  in  the  season  because  of  its  lower  altitude,  is 
still  pending.  Tf  this  desirable  rounding  out  of  the  park  is  to  be 
accomplished,  it  should  be  undertaken  soon,  before  the  project  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  long-term  leases  of  lake-front  property.  Unless 
action  be  taken  soon,  private  interests  will  have  thoroughly  con- 
solidated their  holdings  and  a  lovely  area  will  be  forever  lost  to  free 
access  by  all  the  people. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. — Perhaps  the  outstanding  font  are  in 
the  Big  Tree  Park  is  the  progress  made  in  permanent  improvements 
and  this  despite  smallness  of  appropriations.  A  winter  headquarters 
has  been  built  at  Alder  Creek,  1,600  feet  altitude,  where  for  the  first 
itime  in  the  33  years  of  the  park's  existence  its  personnel  and  material 
will  be  concentrated  during  the  seven  or  eight  winter  months.  A 
new  water  system  for  Giant  Forest  was  successfully  installed  within 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  Construction  on  the  new  Middle 
Fork  road  to  Giant  Forest  has  continued.  In  this  connection  it  is 
noteworthy  to  accord  the  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  protecting 
the  tree  growth  and  natural  features  along  the  right  of  way  so  that 
nearly  all  of  the  original  beauty  of  the  hillsides  has  been  preserved. 
The  building  of  this  road  is  a  revelation  in  what  can  be  done  with 
care  and  judgment  and  should  be  an  example  to  others  who  are 
building  roads  through  scenic  mountain  areas.  As  this  is  the  first 
link  of  a  highway  which  will  eventually  lead  from  the  General  Sher- 
man Tree  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  to  the  General  Grant  Tree 
in  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  the  name  "  The  Generals 
Highway  "  has  been  given  it. 

On  August  10,  while  the  late  President  was  being  taken  to  his 
final  resting  place  at  Marion,  Ohio,  several  hundred  people  gathered 
in  the  Congress  Grove  at  Giant  Forest  to  witness  the  dedication  of 
a  mammoth  sequoia  to  the  memory  of  Warren  G.  Harding. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  travel  into  the  High  Sierra,  the  round- 
ing out  of  the  present  park  by  the  addition  of  the  Kings  and  Kern 
Canyons  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  American  people.  Although 
Congressman  Barbour's  bill  to  enlarge  the  park  failed  of  passage  in 
the  last  Congress,  there  seems  every  hope  that  when  this  measure  is 
reintroduced  it  will  receive  favorable  consideration  and  that  in  the 
coming  year  the  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  national  park  will  be  a 
reality.  Two  of  the  key  spots  in  the  proposed  park  are  safe  at  last 
from  possible  exploitation  against  the  public  interest.  Redwood 
and  Wet  Meadows,  comprising  160  acres  on  the  Kaweah  River,  and 
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Lower  Funston  Meadows,  containing  400  acres  on  the  Kern  River 
have  been  purchased  by  lovers  of  the  region  and  are  held  in  trusw 
until  the  park  is  created,  when  they  will  be  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    A  total  sum  of  $23,000  was  raised  to  purchase  these  private 
holdings. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory/  of  Hawaii. — The  remarkable 
volcanic  activity  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  in  the 
Kilauea  section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing feature  and  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Lake  of  Fire  as  result  of  subterranean  disturbances  and 
its  reappearance  after  several  months  of  dormancy  were  accompanied 
by  spectacular  scenes.  On  May  12  last  scores  of  fiery  geysers  poured 
nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  liquid  rock  into  the  crater,  raising 
the  level  of  the  lake  nearly  30  feet  in  one  day.  The  crater  in  July, 
1922,  was  1,000  feet  deep,  but  by  July,  1923,  the  lava  had  filled  it  to 
within  120  feet  of  the  rim;  on  August  25  a  score  of  earthquakes 
rapidly  lowered  the  level  600  feet,  the  lake  disappearing  from  the 
crater.  The  next  day  lava  spurted  up  through  fresh  earthquake 
cracks  8  miles  distant,  destroying  many  acres  of  forests,  and  bleach- 
ing thousands  of  ferns  with  dense  clouds  of  sulphuric  acid  gas. 

Much  favorable  publicity  was  given  the  Hawaii  Park  through  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  1,000  Hawaii  National  Park  folders 
by  the  Hawaii  tourist  bureau  through  the  valuable  cooperation  of 
the  several  newspapers  of  the  island  and  the  advertising  of  the 
several  steamship  lines,  both  interisland  and  those  from  the  main- 
land. The  post  offices  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo  have  cooperated  in 
stamping  all  mail  matter  with  "  Visit  Hawaii  National  Park :  open 
all  year."  Travel  to  the  park  increased  about  50  per  cent,  41,150 
visitors  being  registered  in  1923  as  compared  with  27,750  visitors  in 
1922. 

The  Haleakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  contains  approxi- 
mately 21,150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  Territorial  land,  the  bal- 
ance held  in  private  ownership.  The  acquisition  of  this  privately 
owned  land  by  the  Federal  Government  is  necessary  before  develop- 
ment of  this  section  can  be  undertaken.  It  contains  one  of  the 
largest  extinct  volcanic  craters  in  the  world,  in  which  the  entire  city 
of  Philadelphia  could  be  placed. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo. — The  most  important  improve- 
ment in  Mesa  Verde  was  the  moving  of  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel 
to  a  new  location  overlooking  Spruce  Tree  and  Navajo  Canyons. 
In  the  new  location  the  camp  was  greatly  improved  and  much  better 
accommodations  are  now  available  to  the  visitors.  In  laying  out 
roads  to  the  new  location  additional  space  was  added  to  the  public 
camp  grounds  which  were  used  by  60  per  cent  of  the  visitors.    On  the 
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site  of  the  old  camp  hotel  the  development  of  administrative  head- 
quarters was  continued  along  approved  lines.  The  new  administra- 
tion building  was  completed  and  the  new  museum  building,  a  gift,  is 
undergoing  rapid  construction.  These  units,  designed  after  the 
style  of  building  of  the  early  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  at  Mesa  Verde  and  fit  in  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  park  so  well  as  to  attract  special  commendation  from  visitors. 
The  furniture,  hand  carved  and  constructed  by  the  superintendent, 
follows  the  old  style  and  method  introduced  in  the  Southwest  by 
the  early  Franciscan  fathers. 

With  the  building  of  the  museum  have  come  many  offers  of  col- 
lections made  long  ago  on  the  park  and  these  will  be  accepted  and 
installed  on  completion  of  the  building.  A  visitor  to  the  park  this 
year  generously  offered  to  finance  the  excavation  of  one  of  the  Mesa 
ruins  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,  the  collections  made  to  be  placed 
in  the  new  museum,  and  this  work  will  be  undertaken  next  summer. 
All  funds  available  for  the  work  will  be  used  to  repair  the  cumu- 
lative damage  to  the  ruins  caused  by  visitors'  hobnailed  boots  and  the 
elements.  The  Rock  Spring  Trail,  a  long  awaited  development,  was 
constructed  this  year  and  opens  up  the  greatest  group  of  ruins  in  the 
park  outside  the  well-known  Chapin  Mesa  group. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  and  unfailing  source  of  water 
supply  is  perhaps  the  park's  greatest  need.  The  discovery  of  nearly 
200  ancient  cliff  dweller  dams  in  a  small  canyon  near  park 
headquarters  has  given  a  clue  to  a  plan  of  procedure.  Two  addi- 
tional small  reservoirs  were  constructed  on  the  rim  rock  at  the  head 
of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  and  1J  miles  of  gathering  drainage  ditches 
were  constructed  to  convey  flood  waters  to  the  reservoirs.  Additional 
reservoirs  must  be  built  to  saturate  the  sandstone  farther  back  from 
the  seam  where  the  water  is  regained  after  a  purifying  process  of 
!  percolation  through  some  200  feet  of  sandstone.  An  emergency  con- 
crete storage  tank  of  at  least  100,000-gallons  capacity  must  be  con- 
structed above  headquarters  to  carry  the  park  through  protracted 
periods  of  drought.  This  storage  tank  can  be  filled  in  early  Spring 
when  water  is  plentiful. 

The  Knife  Edge  road,  remarkably  scenic  because  of  the  views  it 
commands  of  tremendous  expanses  of  diversified  terrain  in  the  four 
adjacent  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  was 
completed.  The  main  park  roads  constructed  through  a  clayey  soil 
and  unsurfaced,  are  not  safe  to  negotiate  in  bad  weather  because  of 
the  extreme  grades,  sharp  switchbacks  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 
Besides  widening  and  reducing  heavy  grades,  surfacing  is  an  essen- 
tial improvement  so  that  the  usual  midsummer  rains  will  not  close 
the  park  to  motor  traffic.  The  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  Shiprock-Cortez 
Road,  largely  through  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Indian  Reservations,  is 
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an   important    avenue  of  travel  to  the  park  as  well  as  a  means  oi « 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  great  Montezuma  Valley  in  South- : 
western  Colorado  and  southeastern  Utah.    The  States  of  New  Mexicc 
and  Colorado  should  give  consideration  to  including  this  road  in  J 
their  7  per  cent  road  systems  in  order  that  Federal  aid  may  be  uti- 1 
lized  in  its  construction  into  a  standard  automobile  highway.    The 
entire  cost  of  that  part  within  the  Indian  Reservations  may  be  paid 
from  the  funds  apportioned,  under  the  Federal  highway  act  to  the  | 
State  within  which  the  reservation  is  located,  but  the  State  must  j 
make  provision  for  its  upkeep  and  repair  as  in  other  cases. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me. — The  saving  of  a  great  landscape  for  j 
the  people  by  the  splendid  gift  to  the  Nation  of  the  lands  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Me.,  comprising  Lafayette  National  Park,  has  aroused 
such  interest  that  further  lands  of  importance  have  been  secured 
and  motor  road  construction  started  with  funds  privately  donated. 
Congress,  in  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  ot  the  park, 
increased  the  appropriation  for  its  maintenance  and  protection  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  A  motor  road  to  the 
summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain,  the  highest  elevation  near  the  sea  on 
our  Atlantic  coast,  is  projected,  1  mile  of  which  has  been  constructed 
with  funds  privately  contributed.  On  condition  that  an  appro- 
priation will  be  made  by  Congress  for  completion  of  the  road  to  the 
summit,  promise  of  a  private  contribution  to  extend  a  road  from  the 
end  of  present  construction  4  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  park 
to  Jordan  Pond  has  been  made.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  by  such 
appropriation  will  enable  acceptance  of  this  generous  offer.  From 
a  national  standpoint  there  will  be  nothing  like  the  Cadillac  Moun- 
tain road  accessible  to  eastern  motorists,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  boon 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  the  only  road  proposed  to  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  in  the  island  chain ;  the  other  mountain  tops  will  be 
reached  by  trails  only  and  left  in  native  wildness. 

The  number  of  visitors  resorting  to  the  park  this  season  was 
64,200.  The  use  of  the  ocean  as  a  recreational  feature  in  connection 
with  the  park  is  increasing  rapidly  and  promises  to  become  an  ele- 
ment of  great  delight  for  its  visitors. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark. — The  historic  Arlington  Hotel 
was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  year  and  a  flood  occurred  causing 
heavy  financial  loss.  The  exaggerated  reports  spread  broadcast  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  flood  materially  affected  the  business  of  the 
bathhouses,  although  bathing  was  interfered  with  for  one  day  only. 
A  new  and  modern  Arlington  Hotel  is  to  be  constructed  on  a  site 
off  the  park  lands,  the  old  site  to  be  used  for  parking  space. 

A  total  of  3,885  persons  bathed  at  the  Government  free  bath- 
house during  the  year,  receiving  57,553  baths.  A  total  of  3,389 
persons  were  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  during  the 
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year.  The  total  number  of  treatments  and  examinations  given  was 
49,130.  The  total  profits  reported  by  17  bathhouses  were  $101,171.28. 
Three  bathhouses  reported  deficits.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Lamar,  the  last  bathhouse  site  on  the  "  Row  "  has  been  occupied. 
The  Pythian  bathhouse  and  sanitarium,  a  colored  institution,  off 
the  park,  was  completed  and  placed  in  operation. 

A  course  of  instruction  for  physicians  was  continued  and  36  have 
now  completed  it.  A  course  of  instruction  was  also  given  bath 
attendants  governing  general  and  personal  hygiene,  the  operation  of 
the  bath,  first  aid,  ethics,  and  regulations  of  the  Department.  A 
physical  examination  was  made  of  all  employees  of  the  bathhouses, 
and  health  cards  were  issued  to  each.  This  examination  was  con- 
tinued at  regular  intervals  during  the  year  and  the  results  noted 
on  the  individual  health  cards.  No  attendant  is  permitted  to  work 
unless  free  from  all  communicable  diseases. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. — With  the  completion  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  from  Anchorage  on  the  coast  to  Fairbanks  in 
the  interior  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  tourist  travel  on  Alaska.  Several  large  parties,  including  the 
presidential  party,  numbering  70  persons,  and  the  congressional 
party,  numbering  65  persons,  came  to  the  very  gates  of  the  park,  but 
were  unable  to  enter  because  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  accommodations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  party, 
numbering  70  persons,  on  July  9,  formal  dedicatory  exercises  for 
the  park  were  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  A  mountain-sheep 
barbecue  served  in  the  open  followed  the  ceremonies.  The  formal 
speech  of  dedication  was  made  by  William  Hester,  jr.,  son  of  the 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  who  declared  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park  to  be  formally  dedicated  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers, the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  construction  of  a  road  into  the  park  and  the  extension  there- 
from of  a  good  trail  across  it  is  the  park's  greatest  need.  Excellent 
cooperation  has  been  given  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  which 
has  prepared  a  project  covering  construction  of  this  road  and  trail. 
During  the  current  year  the  commission  is  expending  $5,000  on  a 
permanent  park  road  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  Station  to 
the  park  boundary  at  the  head  of  Hines  Creek.  During  the  last 
season  the  commission  spent  nearly  $2,000  in  brushing  out  a  trail 
across  the  park,  tripoding  it  at  confusing  points,  and  erecting  eight 
tents  with  small  stoves  at  about  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter.  Mile 
posts  were  erected  and  signs  placed  at  principal  points. 

Although  the  park  was  created  primarily  for  protection  of  its 
game,  the  organic  law  permits  mining  and  prospecting,  and  pros- 
pectors and  miners  in  the  park  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much 
game  or  birds  as  may  be  needed  for  their  actual  needs  when  short  of 
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food,  but  in  no  cases  are  animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for 
sale  or  removal  therefrom  or  wantonly.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  prospectors  in  the  park  and  most  of  these  prospectors  do 
not  observe  the  rules,  but  wantonly  kill  game  for  themselves  and  dogs. 
The  game  supply  of  the  park  is  still  large,  but  the  wild  animals  are 
being  driven  back  from  the  trail  through  the  park,  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  destruction  continues  the  object  for  which  the  park  was 
created  will  be  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  cope  with  this  situation 
(ii  the  small  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  granted  the  park,  for 
prospecting  is  widespread  and  travel  difficult  through  this  area  of 
2,645  square  miles. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  Calif. — Keal  progress  in  the  im- 
provement of  General  Grant  National  Park  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  granted  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  1924.  An  adequate  water  and  sanitation  system  has  been  in- 
stalled, the  ranger  force  enlarged,  the  grove  of  sequoias  better  pro- 
tected, camp  grounds  extended,  and  many  other  long-delayed  im- 
provements effected. 

When  The  Generals  Highway  joins  this  park  with  Giant  Forest 
it  will  come  into  full  usefulness  as  one  of  the  principal  links  in 
that  chain  of  scenic  spots  which  will  eventually  bind  the  Sequoia 
and  Grant  Parks  with  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  and  other  at- 
tractions of  California's  High  Sierra. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah. — Zion  National  Park  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  national  park  to  be  visited  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent. Perhaps  stimulated  by  the  President's  visit,  the  park  enjoyed 
greatly  increased  travel,  visitors  coming  from  practically  every  State 
and  several  foreign  countries.  Under  a  franchise  granted  to  the 
Utah  Parks  Co.  the  development  to  a  high  standard  of  the  tour- 
ist accommodations  and  facilities  in  Zion  National  Park  seems  as- 
sured. The  Utah  Parks  Co.  is  interested  not  alone  in  Zion  Park 
but  in  the  development  of  the  scenic  southwestern  Utah  section, 
having  taken  over  and  completed  a  new  hotel  in  Cedar  City,  now  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  System,  and  also  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  hotel  on  the  rim  of  Bryce  Canyon.  Their  plans  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  of  a  modern  automobile  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  with  the  improvement  of  roads  in  this  section  because  of 
its  magnificent  and  gorgeously  colored  scenery  it  is  destined  for  a  big 
tourist  development. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  its 
share  in  this  development,  Congress  granted  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $133,000  for  road  and  trail  construction  within  Zion  Park, 
including  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  on  public  land  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  park,  crossing  the  Virgin  River  near 
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Springdale,  Utah.  This  bridge  will  permit  the  building  of  a  short 
cut-off  road  into  Arizona  reducing  the  distance  to  the  North  Rim 
;  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by  23  miles.  The  bridge  site 
was  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  and  county  are 
to  construct  the  10  miles  of  cut-off  road.  Under  the  appropriation, 
the  existing  4  miles  of  park  road  will  be  reconstructed  and  surfaced 
with  shale  and  will  be  extended  about  4  miles  to  a  point  below  the 
Narrows.  Trails  to  the  east  and  west  rims  will  also  be  constructed 
to  give  access  to  the  park  land  above  the  canyon,  which  is  of  excep- 
tional scenic  character.  All  in  all  the  future  of  Zion,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  national  park  system,  is  decidedly  bright,  for  it  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  entire  southwestern  Utah  section. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak. — The  striking  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  Wind  Cave  as  an  objective  in  trans- 
continental travel.  With  the  progressive  development  being  made 
in  the  Custer  State  Park  to  the  north  and  the  highway  improvements 
in  the  Black  Hills,  the  lack  of  material  improvements  in  Wind  Cave 
National  Park  to  meet  the  increasing  use  being  made  of  it  is  becom- 
ing noticeable  and  a  matter  of  unfavorable  comment.  More  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  its  development  and  maintenance  as  a 
Federal  park. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. — Although  Congress  a  year 
ago  removed  the  inhibition  against  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  necessary 
estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  Congress  for  its 
initial  development  have  not  been  submitted  because  of  the  present 
national  policy  of  retrenchment  where  new  projects  are  concerned. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Asso- 
ciation, the  California  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
$8,000  from  State  funds  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
appropriation  of  $3,000  for  a  comprehensive  road  survey  and  de- 
velopment program. 

iSullys  Hill  National  Park,  N.  Dak. — Sullys  Hill  National  Park, 
comprising  only  780  acres,  is  not  actively  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  no  funds  having  been  made  available  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  reservation  is  utilized  primarily 
as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is,  however,  used  by  local  people  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  park  is  not  of  national  park  caliber  and  its  designa- 
tion as  such  should  be  ended  and  its  elimination  from  the  national 
park  system  accomplished  by  appropriate  legislation. 

National  monuments  under  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice,— There  are  now  28  national  monuments  administered  by  the 
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National  Park  Service,  4  having  been  created  by  presidential  procla- 
mation during  the  past  year.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  crea- 
tion,  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument,  S.  Dak.,  whose  area  con- 
tains large  deposits  of  the  fossil  remains  of  fernlike  plants  of  the 
Mesozoic  period  and  other  characteristic  examples  of  paleobotany: 
the  Aztec  Kuin  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  containing  the  Aztec 
ruin,  the  best  preserved  and  most  striking  of  a  group  of  pueblo 
ruins  situated  near  the  town  of  Aztec;  the  Hovenweep  National 
Monument,  Utah-Colo.,  containing  four  separate  groups  of  remark- 
able  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos,  and  cliff  dwellings ;  and  Pipe  Spring 
National  Monument,  Ariz.,  an  area  famous  in  Utah  and  Arizona 
history,  having  been  first  settled  in  1863  and  containing  the  only 
spring  of  pure  water  to  be  found  along  the  road  between  Zion  Na- 
tional Park,  Utah,  and  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Ariz. 

The  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  Calif.,  was  increased 
from  2,080  acres  to  2,642.26  acres,  while  thePapago  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  Ariz.,  was  reduced  in  area  by  the  elimination  of  110  acres. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,500  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  upkeep 
and  protection  of  the  national  monuments,  which  provides  for  sala- 
ries of  custodians,  occasional  repair  work  to  ruins,  and  maintenance 
and  protective  work.  Resident  custodians  have  been  appointed  in 
17  monuments  to  represent  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  assist 
visitors  by  giving  information  and  other  service  in  order  that  they 
may  more  thoroughly  enjoy  their  visits.  The  Muir  Woods  Na- 
tional Monument,  Calif.,  was  visited  by  91,253  persons,  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  by  45,475  persons,  and  Scotts 
Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebr.,  by  20,000  persons.  On  page  152 
there  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  national  monuments. 

THE   TERRITORIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  insular  bureau  of  the  War 
Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

ALASKA. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  states  that  the  year  1923  will  ever  be 
memorable  and  stand  out  as  the  most  notable  in  all  the  history  of 
the  northern  Territory.  It  was  Alaska's  most  successful  year — not 
in  actual  development  or  unprecedented  production  of  wealth — but 
in  making  known  to  the  world  Uncle  Sam's  last  remaining  frontier 
and  concentrating  general  attention  upon  it. 
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For  the  first  time  a  President  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  three  members  of  his  cabinet,  set  foot  upon  Alaskan  soil  and 
journeyed  along  the  picturesque  coasts  and  traversed  the  vast  in- 
terior to  meet  fellow  Americans  sturdily  engaged  in  working  out  the 
destiny  of  a  pioneer  land  and  to  become  acquainted  with  conditions 
and  problems  confronting  them. 

Preceding  the  head  of  the  Nation,  a  distinguished  delegation  of 
Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Representatives,  on  similar  mission 
bent,  made  a  comprehensive  trip  to  and  through  the  Territory  and 
acquired  direct  knowledge  of  a  domain  hitherto  virtually  unknown 
to  them. 

The  American  press  sent  staff  representatives  for  observation  and 
the  chronicling  of  facts  and  opinibn,  and  motion-picture  producers 
and  photographers  contributed  graphically  and  helpfully  in  de- 
picting Alaska,  not  as  an  upheaval  of  ice  and  snow,  as  it  has  existed 
in  fiction  and  fancy,  but  the  inviting  and  habitable  land  it  really 
is. 

Seriously  planned  and  steadfastly  devoted  to  inquiry  and  study, 
the  far-reaching  benefits  of  these  visitations  are  manifest  and  of 
incalculable  value. 

The  belief  is  expressed  that  the  year  will  mark  the  turning  point 
of  Alaska  and  that  growth,  slow,  perhaps,  but  steady  and  sure,  will 
henceforth  ensue  with  a  development  and  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources,  practically  safe-guarded  and  conserved  in  the  interest  of 
Alaska  and  mankind. 

Alaskans  hailed  President  Harding,  the  Governor  states,  "as  a 
great  and  good  friend,  who  had  traveled  far  to  see  them  and  under 
whose  wise  guidance  the  future  of  the  Territory  would  be  secure. 
His  speech  on  Alaska,  the  last  of  his  public  deliverances,  in  which 
he  lauded  its  mightiness  and  magnificence  and  paid  high  tribute  to 
its  citizenship,  and  foresaw  its  early  equipment  for  statehood,  will 
forever  be  treasured.  That  the  broad  policies  which  he  touched 
upon  and  outlined,  preliminarily  to  putting  them  into  definite  and 
concrete  form,  will  be  duly  formulated  and  carried  out  is  confidently 
to  be  believed." 

Owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Territory  and  its  divergent  in- 
terests, local  and  sectional,  the  Governor  remarks  that  anything  like 
a  unanimity  of  views  as  to  the  Territory's  needs  is  still  wanting. 
But,  whatever  the  differences  of  individual  and  group  opinion,  a 
consensus  of  faith  in  Alaska  to-day  abounds. 

Administration  officials  and  national  law  makers  who  came  with- 
out preconceived  theories  and  fixed  convictions,  but  with  open  minds, 
undoubtedly  gained  much  of  profit  from  their  visitation,  through 
contact  with  the  people  and  close-range  inspection  of  conditions. 
Thus  will  they  be  qualified  to  deal  intelligently  and  helpfully  with 
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problems  calling  i'or  solution  and  appraise  the  worth,  or  lack  of 
worth,  of  much  misinformation  which,  in  the  past,  has  mischie- 
vously served  to  confuse  and  complicate  Alaskan  issues. 

Although  rich  in  resources,  the  Governor  states,  exaggerated  ideas 
that  Alaska  is  an  Eldorado,  with  its  mountains  and  streams  laden 
with  gold,  are  being  dispelled. 

Again  emphasizing  the  need  of  Federal  administrative  reforms 
in  Alaska,  the  Governor  says: 

Of  the  inefficiency  of  Federal  administration  in  Alaska,  through  innumerable 
agencies  constituting  a  bureaucratic  form  of  Government,  official  testimony, 
based  upon  experience,  is  in  full  accord.  The  system  is  too  complicated  to 
render  satisfactory  service,  however  earnest  its  aims,  and  this  fact  has  been 
uniformly  attested  and  emphasized  by  those  who  have  been  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  system  since  Alaska  became  a  Territory  and  upon 
whom  administration  as  a  whole  has  chiefly  devolved.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
and  has  been  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion.  A  simplified  and  centralized 
system  brought  closer  home  to  Alaska  is  urgently  and  obviously  needed  to  speed 
the  progress  of  the  Territory — a  shortening  of  "  the  line  of  communication  as 
much  as  possible  between  Alaska  and  Washington,"  as  suggested  by  the  late 
President,  in  order  to  "  bring  about  the  closest  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  national  agencies  "  operating  in  the  Territory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  cooperation  in  fuller  degree  and  a  better 
understanding  have  been  attained  and  that  further  coordination  and  in- 
creased efficiency  are  surely  coming  about.  It  is  altogether  manifest,  as  stated 
in  the  report  for  1922,  that  Alaska's  destiny  "  can  not  be  shaped  at  long  range 
through  multitudinous  bureaus  operating  at  long  range,  however  commend- 
able their  aims  and  activities,"  and  in  this  connection,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing, it  is  well  to  repeat  that  condemnation  of  bureaucratic  control  "  does 
not  imply  criticism  of  the  bureaus,  as  such,  constituting  the  system "  and 
"  the  value  of  their  expert  services  is  not  gainsaid  or  underestimated."  A 
centralized  and  coordinated  organization,  consistently  advocated  by  governors 
in  succession  for  years,  clearly  would  not  rob  Alaska  of  the  expert  service 
of  any  needed  bureau  or  minimize  its  usefulness  in  the  very  least.  On  the 
contrary,  in  promoting  efficiency,  it  would  manifestly  turn  such  expert  service 
to  fuller  account,  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  bureau. 

Resistance  of  administrative  reform  invariably  finds  expression  in  the 
outcry  that  sinister  influences  are  seeking  to  despoil  Alaska  and  waste  its 
resources.  Such  unworthy  propaganda,  constantly  in  evidence,  too  often  serves 
its  designing  purpose. 

Alaska  requires  conservation — favors  it  and  welcomes  it,  and  gives  stead- 
fast support  to  every  practical  safeguard,  existent  or  proposed,  necessary  to 
prevent  reckless  exploitation  in  any  direction  in  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. A  concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility — a  businesslike  or- 
ganization of  Alaska's  affairs  in  lieu  of  divided  authority  and  responsibility — 
certainly  would  make  for  administrative  efficiency  and  hasten  the  safe  solu- 
tion of  Territorial  problems.  That  government  through  bureaus  is  good  for 
any  land  or  any  community  is  too  untenable  for  sober  discussion.  Equally 
so  is  the  thought  that  conservation  in  Alaska  is  dependent  upon  such  a  system, 
or  that  the  abrogation  of  bureaucracy  would  render  the  protection  of  the 
resources  any  less  secure. 

The  Territory  since  it  was  granted  a  limited  form  of  self-government  has 
exercised  its  powers  wisely.  It  administers  its  purely  local  affairs  efficiently 
and   economically.     Its   legislatures,   meeting   in   biennial   session,   have   made 
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exceptionally  good  records  during  the  decade  since  the  organic  act  was  passed 
aid.  iu  personnel,  measured  up  to  legislatures  of  the  States.  All  plans  for 
he  future  government  of  Alaska,  in  preparation  for  statehood,  should  con- 
emplate  extension  of  Territorial  powers  and  a  fuller  exercise  of  these  powers. 

Materially  the  fiscal  year  L922-23  showed  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  business  and  industry  and  an  almost  complete  recovery  from 
idverse  conditions  immediately  following  the  World  War.  Mining 
ictivities  increased  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  notably  in  the 
Hyder  district,  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal;  in  the  Willow  Creek 
listrict,  contiguous  to  The  Alaska  Railroad;  and  in  the  Nome  dis- 
.net.  in  the  far  north,  where  dredging  operations  were  renewed  on; 
m  extensive  scale,  supported  by  ample  capital.  Throughout  south- 
sastern  Alaska,  on  the  islands  and  mainland,  mining  enterprises 
received  a  stimulus  and  were  put  upon  a  basis  of  more  successful 
jperation.  No  notable  strikes  or  discoveries  were  recorded.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  mineral  output  showed  a  gratifying  gain,  as 
revealed  by  the  detailed  statistics  following.  Dredging  work  and 
placer  mining  were  handicapped  somewhat  the  latter  part  of  the 
pear  by  lack  of  water  incident  to  an  unusually  clear  and  dry  summer 
i  throughout  the  Territory. 

Gains  in  commerce,  export  and  imports,  were  most  gratifying  and 
indicative  of  prosperity.  Postal  receipts  in  towns  along  the  coast 
were  the  largest  since  1917.  All  communities  on  the  lines  of  travel, 
water  and  rail,  shared  measurably  in  the  benefits  of  the  influx  of 
tourists,  which  was  the  largest  in  Alaskan  history.  A  successful 
fishing  season  in  most  districts  contributed  largely  to  the  sum  total 
of  prosperity. 

Although  pulp  and  paper  enterprises,  which  have  been  impending 
for  several  years,  have  not  yet  eventuated,  headway  was  made  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  at  least  one  such  important  project,  and  it 
is  believed  the  coming  year  will  witness  a  realization  of  dreams  in 
'this  respect. 

The  season  of  1923  in  bringing  thousands  of  visitors  to  Alaska 
emphasizes  decidedly  that  a  systematic  development  of  tourist  facili- 
ties offers  great  immediate  opportunities  to  Alaska.  The  two 
American  steamship  companies  and  the  Canadian  line,  with  11 
passenger-carrying  vessels  running  on  schedule  from  Seattle  and 
Vancouver,  5  of  them  making  regular  trips  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
to  Seward  and  2  other  large  vessels  making  the  voyage  by  outside 
passage  to  Nome,  were  taxed  to  the  very  limit  of  their  capacity,  and 
over  3,000  applicants  for  reservations  could  not  be  accommodated. 
The  coming  season  promises  likewise  to  be  limited  only  by  the  facili- 
ties provided. 

One  new  and  modern  American  steamship  was  added  to  the  regu- 
lar service  during  the  year  and  at  least  another  will  be  in  the  service 
68714—23 8 
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the  coming  year.  It  is  probable  that  two  more  large  Canadia 
vessel  will  also  further  relieve  the  situation  in  southeastern  Alaska 
Meanwhile  the  transportation  companies  and  tourist  agencies  ai 
working  out  in  conjunction  or  separately  a  better  system  of  handlin 
ion  list  traffic. 

The  need  of  more  adequate  hotel  facilities  in  the  Territory,  wit 
hotels  especially  designed  and  equipped  to  please  tourists  at  vantag 
points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  is  apparent  and  steps  ar 
being  taken  to  meet  this  need. 

Transportation  on  the  Yukon  has  been  much  improved  betweei 
Dawson  and  Holy  Cross,  through  the  successful  operation  of  tw< 
steamers  in  conjunction  with  The  Alaska  Railroad;  but  below  Hoi 
Cross  to  St.  Michael  and  Nome  facilities  of  travel  are  most  in 
adequate.  The  Territory  has  authorized  a  subsidy  for  steamer  serv 
ice  between  Nome  and  St.. Michael  and  Nome  and  Kotzebue. 

It  is  believed  that  Alaska  has  reached  the  low  ebb  in  population 
An  increase  is  now  indicated  and  a  larger  and  more  stable  popula 
tion  is  to  be  expected. 

The  Governor's  report  contains  much  detailed  information  as  tc 
mining  and  the  fisheries,  road  building  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
first  years  operation  of  The  Alaska  Railroad,  owned  by  the  Govern 
ment. 

Recommendations. — The  needs  and  general  conditions  of  Alaska 
were  adequately  and  accurately  presented  in  the  reports  for  1920-21 
and  1921-22  and  are,  therefore,  not  repeated  at  length.  Recommenda- 
tions hitherto  made  are  earnestly  renewed  as  follows: 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  supplement  a  fund  of  $150,000 
heretofore  authorized  for  the  erection  of  a  capitol  or  administrative 
building  to  house  Federal  and  Territorial  officers  and  thus  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  business  and  save  the  rentals  of  scattered  quarters. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  and  for  the  building  of  branch  lines  and  spurs  as  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  tonnage  and  to  meet  industrial  needs. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  annually  for  the  building  of  roads 
and  trails  in  the  interior  and  provision  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  trails  into  Mount  McKinley  and  Mount  Katmai  Parks. 

The  vesting  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  complete  authority 
over  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fisheries  adequately 
equipped  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  catch  and  number  of  traps,  curtailing  fishing  areas  and 
closing  streams  and  reducing  cannery  waste  in  the  public  good. 

Improved  facilities  for  tourist  travel,  by  putting  two  vessels  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Alaskan  service,  to  be  operated 
by  existing  steamship  companies  or  the  board,  making  regular  trips 
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n  the  summer  season  through  the  inside  passage  and  westward  to 
he  southern  terminus  of  The  Alaska  Railroad,  thus  permitting 
:ourists  to  see  Alaska. 

The  consolidation  of  all  law-enforcing  agencies  in  Alaska  under 
;he  Department  of  Justice. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  operative  in  connection  with  The  Alaska 
Railroad,  with  priority  rights  to  lands  freely  granted  to  Alaska 
soldiers  of  the  World  War  and  their  dependents. 

Allotment  of  a  fair  percentage,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  net 
•evenues  derived  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  in  Alaska 
waters,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

Territorial  finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  con- 
rolled  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is 
intirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Fed- 
sral  Government  from  business  and  trade  licenses  and  which  are 
;overed  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Territorial  revenue  acts  have  been  amended  from  time 
o  time. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  property  taxation  in  effect  in  Alaska, 
>ut  the  Territory  is  in  receipt  of  other  revenues  in  addition  to  license 
axes,  railroads  paying  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  gross  receipts,  25  per 
;  ;ent  of  the  receipts  of  the  national  forests  in  the  Territory  accru- 
ng  to  it,  and  a  poll  tax  act,  levying  for  school  purposes  a  tax  of 
>5  per  annum  on  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  is  in 
iffect.  Estates  of  deceased  persons  without  heirs  escheat  to  the 
Territory. 

The  1923  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  enacted  a  revenue 
neasure  imposing  a  license  tax  on  fur  farming,  trapping  and  trad- 
ng  in  pelts  and  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals,  repealing  the  previous 
:ur  tax  law  enacted  by  the  1921  legislature.  It  also  enacted  a  rev- 
enue measure  providing  for  the  licensing  of  fishermen  in  the  Tern- 
ary to  become  effective  January  1,  1924. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Terri- 
;ory  are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury, 
lie  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year. 
The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
©er  31,  1922,  was  as  follows : 

balance  of  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1.  1922 $199,333.92 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 025,  475.  70 

Total  disbursements  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial 

legislature 606,  464.  57 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1922 218,  345.  05 

Territorial  banks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
.here  were  15  Territorial  and  3  National  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territorv.     The  Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wran- 
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gell,  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2),  Valdea 
Seward,  Anchorage  (2),  Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder;  national  hank 
arc  located  at  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage.  During  the  yea 
there  were  no  changes  in  either  Territorial  or  National  banks. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  Jun 
29,  1923,  totaled  $6,104,281.29,  as  compared  with  total  of  $5,263, 
L98.03  at  corresponding  call  of  June  30  of  the  year  previous.     A 
•  all  of  June  29, 1923,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks  totalec 
st;;;o,000,  as  compared  with  total  of  $655,000  for  the  year  previous 
The  Miners  &  Merchants  Bank  of  Iditarod  reduced  its  capital  stoel 
to  extent  of  $25,000,  hence  the  decrease  noted  in  the  combined  capital 
Combined  surplus  and  undivided  profits  totaled  S4T9.521.14,  as  com 
pared   with  $427,612.40  of  the  year  previous.     On  June  30,  1923 
under  call  from  the  comptroller,  the  national  banks  of  the  Territory 
showed  a  combined  capital  amounting  to  $150,000,  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $127,332.30,  and  deposits  of  $2,270,212.56.    Aggre- 
gate  banking   figures   for  the   Territory   on    June    30,    1923,    were 
approximately  as  follows:  Capital,  $780,000;  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  $607,000;  deposits,  $8,374,000.     Approximate  totals  for  thelM 
year  previous  were:  Capital,  $805,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  \h 
$540,000;  deposits,  $7,086,000. 

The  Alaska  fund. — The  revenue  derived  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  from  business  and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
are  collected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited  to 
the  Alaska  fund,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27. 
1905.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  and  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Alaska  Road  Commissioners,  25  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief 
of  indigents,  disbursed  by  the  Federal  judges,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3,  1913. 

The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Division. 

1922 

1923 

Deer  as3. 

.  pay- 
ment. 

First 

120.69 
6,  158.26 

28.38 
9,  2 

$70,365.94     810,945.25 
4,945.37 

$70,3(55.94 

Second 

M2.89 

Third 

108,431.23       23,902.85 

98,91  -.41 
7,244.49 

Fourth 

2,001.08 

Total 

159,"" 

190,987.03  |     31,331.13 

181,471.21 

The  total  revenues  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  incorporated  towns  from  business  and  trade  licenses 
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which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  towns  were  as  follows : 


Division. 

1922 

1923 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

First .                          

$52,306.63 

3, 482. 16 

28,079.16 

5,282.11 

$47, 832. 07 

4, 107. 17 

27,211.74 

7,520.38 

$4,474.56 

$625. 01 

Third  . 

867.42 

Fourth   

2,238.27 

Total 

89,150.06 

86,671.36 

2,478.70 



Schools. — The  Territorial  public  schools  are  of  two  classes,  viz, 
schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts  and  schools  outside  in- 
corporated towns  and  districts.  The  former  enroll  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  children  of  the  Territory.  With  the  exception 
of  two  small  schools  situated  in  farming  districts,  there  are  no 
strictly  rural  schools  in  Alaska. 

The  Alaska  schools  are  supported  largely  by  appropriations  from 
the  Territorial  treasury  augmented  by  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska 
fund,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  Federal  taxes  collected  in  the 
Territory  and  which  annually  nets  the  schools  approximately  $50,000. 
and  a  small  local  property  tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts. 
Schools  outside  incorporated  towns  and  districts  derive  their  sup- 
port entirely  from  appropriations  which  are  disbursed  through  the 
Territorial  department  of  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts 
is  borne  by  the  local  school  district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territory 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  annually  to  any  one  district. 

The  Territorial  schools,  including  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  all  public  educational  institutions,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  board  of  education,  with  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Juneau,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  teachers  of  Alaska  are  as  highly  trained  and  as  experienced  as 
those  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
handle  vocational  subjects,  high-school  teachers  are  college  or  uni- 
versity graduates.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  elementary-school 
teachers  are  either  normal  school  or  college  graduates.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  not  graduates  have  had  more  than  one  year  of 
advanced  study  beyond  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  average  salary  of  superintendents  and  principals  is  $2,350 
annually,  of  high-school  teachers  $1,665,  and  of  elementary-school 
teachers  $1,500.  There  are  17  schools  in  incorporated  towns.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school  year  1922-23  was 
$100.06,  as  compared  with  $97.31  for  the  school  year  1921-22. 
Schools  were  maintained  in  56  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  during  the  school  year  1922-23.    The  per  capita  cost  of  these 
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schools  was  $103.97  as  compared  with  $103.14  for  the  school  yeaf 
1921-22. 

\rw  schoo]  dist rids  were  established  at  McKinley  Park  an< 
Naknek.  Xight  schools  whose  principal  purpose  is  that  of  prepar 
ing  foreigners  for  citizenship  were  maintained  in  four  communitie 
only.  The  cost  of  maintaining  them  was  $1,354,  representing  ai 
average  per  capita  cost  for  each  student  enrolled  of  $15.  Of  th< 
89  students  enrolled  51  arc  aliens,  14  are  holders  of  first  papers 
only,  and  24  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines,  whicl 
opened  for  its  first  year  of  work  in  September,  enrolled  12  regular 
undergraduate  students  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  full- 
time  students,  approximately  75  were  enrolled  in  the  short  courses 
which  were  offered  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  home  economics.  Six 
professors,  in  addition  to  the  president,  are  on  the  faculty  of  the 
institution.  The  second  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  in  Alaska  con- 
vened at  Ketchikan  during  the  four-day  period  August  29  to  Sep- 
tember 1 ;  73  of  the  183  teachers  in  the  Alaska  schools  were  in  attend- 
ance. An  Alaska  Educational  Association  was  organized  during  the 
period  of  the  institute. 

Public  lands. — During  the  fiscal  year  11  fractional  townships  were 
approved,  covering  349.24  miles  and  embracing  61,311.26  acres.  Of 
these,  5  townships  are  on  the  Seward  meridian  and  6  townships  on 
the  Fairbanks  meridian. 

There  have  been  approved  in  Alaska  to  this  date  225  townships, 
whole  and  fractional,  117  on  the  Seward  meridian,  67  on  the  Fair- 
banks meridian,  and  41  on  the  Copper  River  meridian. 

There  were  approved  during  the  year  51  mineral  surveys,  embrac- 
ing 181  locations,  12  forest  surveys,  and  16  miscellaneous  surveys. 

During  the  present  surveying  season  the  rectangular  surveys  will 
be  extended  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Oil  permits. — During  the  fiscal  year  200  applications  for  oil  per- 
mits were  filed,  covering  512,000  acres,  as  follows : 


Field. 

Number  of 
•  nlrics. 

Acres.                         Field. 
L86  880     Yakataga 

Number  of        . 
entries.           Acres- 

('old  Bay 

7:5 

23 
2 

3                7,680 

1                 2,560 

58  880      Susitna 

10               25  H00 

ECatalla 

5,120 

The  total  number  of  applications  to  August  14,  1923,  is  1,101;  the 
total  number  of  acres  included  is  2,727,766. 

.  1  (jriculture. — The  season  of  1923,  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
has  been  propitious,  and  work  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.     In  southeastern  Alaska  all  kinds  of 
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vegetables  and  fruit  bushes  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  in  the 
interior  grain  crops  arc  likewise  fairly  promising.  In  some  sections, 
however,  particularly  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  rain  and  the  grain  will  be  short  in  straw. 

The  Alaska  experiment  stations  have  inaugurated  some  cooperative 
experiments  with  the  farmers  throughout  the  Territory.  Efforts  arc 
being  made  to  introduce  early-maturing  varieties  of  grains  on  the 
farms,  as  far  as  possible,  the  experiment  stations  supplying  the  seed 
grain  in  small  quantities.  Some  simple  experiments  are  under  way 
in  the  growing  of  these  grains,  the  object  being  to  interest  the  farmer 
in  the  work  and  to  call  his  attention  to  crops  which  may  prove  of 
value  to  him. 

The  livestock  at  all  the  stations  is  doing  well. 

Labor  conditions. — Experienced  metal  miners  have  been  difficult  to 
secure  during  1922.  Other  labor  was  obtainable  without  difficulty. 
Wage  scales  ha^e  been  changed  but  slightly  during  the  year.  Where 
changes  have  taken  place  the  trend  has  been  upward.  In  only  isolated 
and  unimportant  instances  have  reductions  been  made. 

Living  costs  in  the  coastal  sections  of  Alaska  are  slightly  higher 
man  in  the  States  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Wage  and  living  conditions 
in  interior  Alaska  are  difficult  to  state  in  general  terms,  owing  to  the 
wide  fluctuation  between  localities. 

There  were  about  4,000  men  employed  in  all  branches  of  the 
Alaskan  mining  industry  during  1922,  which  is  the  same  as  the  esti- 
mate for  1921.  That  this  number  has  been  maintained  indicates 
that  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed  throughout 
the  Territory  during  the  year  was  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  closing  of  the  large  low-grade  gold  mine  of  the  Alaska 
Gastineau  Mining  Co.  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  an  average  of 
450  men  were  employed. 

In  the  fishing  industry  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
the  calendar  year  1922  was  32.3  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  correspond- 
ing number  in  1921,  the  total  being  14,794. 

Natwes  of  Alaska. — In  addition  to  providing  schools  for  the 
native  children  in  Alaska  the  Bureau  of  Education  lias  continued 
its  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  entire  native  communities  by  ex- 
tending medical  relief,  by  promoting  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
tlit1  natives,  by  extending  the  reindeer  industry,  and  by  relieving 
destitution. 

The  administration  of  the  work  involves  great  difficulties,  arising 
principally  from  the  remoteness  of  most  of  the  villages,  the  enor- 
mous distances  between  them,  the  meager  means  of  communication, 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  27,000  natives  are  scattered 
along  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  and  on  the  great  rivers  in  villages 
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ranging   from  30  or  !<»  to  300  or  400  persons.     Many  of  the  settle 
ments  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  transportation  and  mail  service 

During  the  year  the  field  force  in  Alaska  included  5  superintend- 
ents, 111  teachers,  7  physicians,  16  nurses.  3  nurses  in  training,  11 
hospital  attendants,  and  4  herders  in  charge  of  the  reindeer  belong* 
ing  to  the  Government.  Seventy-live  schools  were  in  operation  with 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  Orphanages  were  maintained 
at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of  the  children  left  destitute 
by  mi  epidemic  of  influenza  which  prevailed  in  those  regions  a  few 
years  ago. 

Reindeer  industry.-  -Originating  in  L892  in  importation  of  rein- 
deer from  Siberia  to  furnish  subsistence  for  the  Eskimos  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bering  Strait,  the  reindeer  industry  has  expanded 
until  it  has  assumed  chief  importance  in  the  department's  activ 
in  behalf  of  the  natives.  Herds  are  now  found  near  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal native  settlements  of  western  Alaska  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  So  rapidly  have  the  herds  increased  that  the  total 
number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  now  estimated  at  300,000,  of  which 
about  200,000  are  owned  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  present  commercial  value  of  the  Alaskan  reindeer  herds  is  ap- 
proximately $7,500,000,  or  $300,000  more  than  the  sum  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  Russia  for  the  Territory.  The  possibilities  for 
reindeer  raising  in  Alaska  are  almost  limitless,  and  the  territory 
producing  the  reindeer  moss  necessary  for  winter  grazing  would 
probably  support  4,000,000  head. 

The  success  of  the  herd  at  Broad  Pass  has  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  thousand-mile  drive  of  1,352  deer  from  the  Kuskokwim  to 
the  vicinity  accessible  to  The  Alaska  Railroad,  Hitherto  the  im- 
portation of  reindeer  meat  has  been  confined  to  shipments  from  the 
Nome  region  to  Seattle  only  during  the  short  season  of  open  naviga- 
tion in  midsummer.  The  Alaska  Railroad  will  provide  unlimited 
means  of  transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and  hides  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Alaska  insane. — On  June  30,  1923.  the  legally  adjudged  insane 
from  Alaska  have  been  cared  for  at  Morningside  Hospital,  situated 
near  Portland,  Oreo-.,  under  contract  between  the  sanitarium  company 
and  the  department  for  a  period  of  H».\  years.  During  this  period 
there  have  been  admitted  to  Morningside  Hospital  973  patients;  258 
died  and    172  were  discharged. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1923  there  were  243  patients  at  this 
institution,  an  increase  of  12  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of 
these,  213  were  males  and  30  were  females.  There  were  admitted 
to  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  55  patients,  5  more  than 
were  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  1922.     Twenty-one  were  dis- 
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hharged  and  22  died.  During  the  year  three  patients  eloped  and 
two  were  deported.  The  number  of  patients  on  full  and  partial 
parole  at  the  institution  is  very  large.  A  new  and  separate  depart- 
ment for  children  has  been  provided;  additional  farm  lands  have 
been  secured  and  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  thereby 
increased. 

Belief  measures. — The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue  and 
relief  of  lost  persons,  and  for  the  Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka.  Any 
worthy  pioneer  incapable  of  self-support,  who  is  qualified  by  five 
years'  residence  in  Alaska,  may  apply  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
admission  to  the  home.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  and  the 
maximum  of  freedom  is  allowed  them ;  hospital  facilities  are  provided 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  bedridden. 

The  home  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of  which  the 
governor  is  chairman.  This  board  also  passes  on  applications  for 
pensions,  which  are  granted  to  indigent  residents  of  Alaska  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65  years  in  the  case  of  men,  60  years  in  the 
case  of  women,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  15  con- 
secutive years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  their  applications. 
The  maximum  allowance  for  women  is  $45  per  month  and  for  men 
$25  per  month.  A  total  of  101  persons  were  cared  for  at  the  home 
during  the  fiscal  year  1923. 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  witnessed  the  completion  of 
construction  of  The  Alaska  Railroad,  the  standard-gauge  line  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  becoming  an  accomplished  fact  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  15,  1923,  when  the  standardization  of  the  narrow-gauge 
line  between  North  Nenana  and  Fairbanks  was  completed. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  construction  achievements 
was  the  Tanana  River  bridge  at  mile  414  where  the  Tanana  River  is 
crossed.  This  bridge  consists  of  one  main  simple  truss  span  700 
feet  long,  two  approach  spans,  62  and  120  feet  in  length,  respectively, 
and  a  viaduct  420  feet  long,  making  a  total  length  of  1,302  feet; 
total  length  with  approaches  4,183  feet.  The  bridge  contains  a  weight 
of  steel  approximating  2,900  tons,  stands  40  feet  above  high  water, 
and  cost  approximately  $1,300,000.  The  700-foot  span  of  this 
structure  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  steel  truss  in  the  United1 
States,  that  at  Metropolis  across  the  Ohio  River  between  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  The  railroad  forces  erected  the  approaches,  main  piers, 
etc.  Steel  erection  began  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  on  September 
1,  1922,  the  first  train  passed  over  on  November  23,  and  the  bridge 
was  actually  completed  on  February  27,  1923. 
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With  i his  large  structure  completed,  the  prompt  changing  of 
uack  from  narrow  to  standard  gauge  between  North  Xenana  and 
Fairbanks  became  the  next  most  important  piece  of  work,  to  enable 
standard  equipment  to  proceed  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior 
terminus  of  the  road.  With  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  this  work 
of  standardization  began  on  April  8,  1923,  and  as  stated  above. 
was  completed  on  June  15.  A  large  amount  of  track  raising,  sur- 
facing, and  ballasting  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  section. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1922  the  newly  laid  line  in  the  Broad 
Pass  section  (miles  290  to  356)  received  a  vast  amount  of  attention  in 
the  way  of  surfacing,  ballasting,  etc.,  to  place  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1922  a  new  combination  depot* 
hotel,  also  a  roundhouse,  were  erected  at  Curry  (mile  249)  where 
a  night  stop-over  is  in  effect, 

A  coal  spur  leaving  the  main  line  at  mile  359.2  and  extending  4.6 
miles  up  the  Healy  River  to  some  of  the  large  beds  of  subbituminous 
coal  exposed  in  the  bluffs,  was  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year, 
t  i  acklaying  being  completed  on  October  24,  1922. 

Decision  was  reached  in  the  spring  of  1923  to  construct  a  narrow 
guage  spur  line,  four  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  to  the  coal  fields 
on  Moose  Creek  where  a  high  grade  of  bituminous  coal  is  found,  and 
active  work  was  begun  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  spur  leaves  the  standard  gauge  branch  line  to  the  Chicka- 
loon  and  Matanuska  coal  fields  at  mile  12.3. 

The  year  witnessed  the  making  of  many  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments, such  as  additional  snow-shedding  in  the  "  loop "  district, 
doubling  capacity  of  machine  shop  at  Anchorage  to  handle  the  in- 
creasing equipment,  erection  of  a  150-foot  steel  span  over  Placer  River 
(mile  54)  ;  and  retimbering  and  enlarging  of  tunnel  113.  High 
water  in  October,  1922,  caused  much  damage  at  Seward  and  at  Spen- 
cer Glacier  (Placer  River),  and  early  in  June,  1923,  the  highest 
water  known  in  the  Nenana  River  in  recent  years,  also  in  other 
streams  in  the  same  general  vicinity,  together  with  slides  in  the 
Nenana  Canyon,  resulted  in  severe  damages. 

A  shortage  of  men  in  all  parts  of  Alaska  necessitated  the  sending 
in  of  men,  both  in  the  summer  of  1922  and  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1923.  Three  hundred  men  were  thus  procured,  and  these  were  not 
adequate  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  working  gangs  on  the  railroad. 

A  two-day  passenger  train  schedule  between  Seward  and  Fair- 
hanks  was  put  into  effect  on  May  7.  1923,  stop-over  being  provided  at 
Curry  (mile  249). 

Finances.-  -The  following  is  a  complete  statement  showing  appro- 
priations, financial  status,  etc..  to  and  including  June  30.  1923. 
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Statement  of  appropriations. 

(Act  approved  March  12,  1914,  38  Stat.  305,  as  amended.) 

APPROPRIATIONS   OF    UNITED   STATES   TREASURE    FUNDS. 

Construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska : 

Act  of  Mar.  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  305) $1,  000,  000.  00 

'  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  861) 2,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  Feb.  28,  1916  (39  Stat.  23) 2,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  1,  1916  (39  Stat.  306) 6,  247,  620.  00 

Public  resolution  of  Mar.  4,  1917  (38  Stat.  1202) 3,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat.  150) 7,  500,  000.  00 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  372) 4,  000,000.  00 

Act  of  July  1,  1916  (40  Stat.  676) 5,  250,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  11,  1919  (41  Stat.  51) 1,  964,  351.  00 

Act  of  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat.  202) 2,  038,  029.  00 

Act  of  Nov.  4,  1919  (41  Stat.  335) 6,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  916) 7,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  Mar.  4,  1921  (41  Stat.  1405) 4,  000,  000.  00 


Total 52,  000,  000.  00 

Construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  1922-23 3, 110,  210.  00 

Construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  1923-24 889, 140.  00 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  1923 1,  400,  000.  00 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  1924 1,  000,  000.  00 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  river  boats,  1924 50,  000.  00 

Increase  in  compensation 20,  763.  63 

Fuel  and  transportation,  allotment  for  coal  washery 243,  000.  00 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots  in  Alaska 112,  916.  29 


Total  appropriations 58,  826,  029.  92 

Book  value  of  Panama  equipment  transferred  by  the  Panama 

Canal  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 329,  426.  68 


59, 155,  456.  60 
Expenditures  to  June  30,  1923 56,067,750.64 


Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1923 3,  087,  705.  96 

FINANCIAL  STATUS.  JUNE  30,    1923. 

Resources : 

Balance  in  Treasury $1,  782,  032.  2.1 

Balance  in  hands  of  special  disbursing  agents_  245,  736.  06 

Reported  as  stolen  in  transit 9,  900.  00 

Held  by  Post  Office  Department 37.  65 

Cash  in  hands  of  employees 21,  901.  54 

Balance  in  hands  agents  and  conductors 28,  211.  97 

Traffic  balances  receivable 920.  52 

Appropriation  "  Maintenance  and  operation  of 
railroads  in  Alaska,  1924,"  available  July 

1,  1923 1,  000,  000.  00 

Appropriation  "  Maintenance  and  operation  of 

river  boats,"  available  July  1,  1923 50,  000.  00 

Accounts  receivable 132,  741.  63 

Rents  receivable 3,  739.  30 

3,  275,  220.  92 
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» Obligations: 

Salaries  and  wages $274,  517.  40 

Purchase  orders 299,  364.  21 

Transportation 51 .  524. 16 

Traffic  balances  payable 4,  607.  55 

Other  accounts  payable 21,  990.  07 

Materia]  contracts  outstanding: 272,518.59 


$924,  521.  98 


Available  resources  in  excess  of  obligations 2,  350,  698.  94 

Commercial  traffic. — The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  was  the 
Hist  fiscal  year  when  the  railroad  might  be  said  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion. Track  was  actually  connected  on  February  5,  1922,  but  this 
was  made  possible  by  a  combination  of  standard  gauge  and  narrow 
gauge  line,  a  transfer  at  the  Tanana  River  (mile  414)  being  necessary 
on  both  passengers  and  freight. 

On  May  7,  1923,  the  train  schedule  was  changed,  permitting  a 
night's  stop-over  at  Curry  (mile  249)  where  an  excellent  hotel  and 
other  facilities  had  been  constructed,  thus  providing  a  two-day  all 
daylight  service  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks,  with  two  trains  per 
week  in  each  direction.  Satisfactory  passenger  equipment— dining 
cars,  sleeping  cars,  combination  sleeping-observation  cars,  coaches, 
etc. — for  a  pioneer  railroad  is  available  for  this  service  as  well  as  for 
any  special  tourist  service  which  the  railroad  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  furnish. 

During  the  year  42,413  revenue  passengers  were  carried  2,668,556 
passenger  miles,  producing  a  revenue  of  $154,710.17.  During  the 
same  period  44,738  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  hauled  5,868,545 
freight-ton  miles,  the  revenue  resulting  therefrom  amounting  to 
$358,954.43. 

Revenues  from  mail,  express,  docks,  etc.,  amounted  to  $244,366.78, 
making  the  total  revenues  from  all  sources  $758,031.38  as  compared 
with  $557,334.55  for  1922,  and  $339,685.79  for  1921. 

The  miscellaneous  traffic  statistics  covering  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  A,  page  146. 

Commercial  river  boat  service  on  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers 
was  established  by  the  railroad  at  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring.  The  Jacobs  departed  on  May  23,  inaugurating  this  serv- 
ice, carrying  a  large  passenger  list,  much  express,  mail,  and  freight, 
and  handling  two  barges  loaded  with  freight.  Connection  with 
launches  is  made  at  Holy  Cross  for  points  downstream. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  a  traffic  office  was  opened  on  Fourth  Avenue 
in  Seattle  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveling  public. 

Reorganization. — On  March  24  Col.  F.  Mears,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  activities,  was  transferred  back  to 
service  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and  Maj.  James  G.  Steese,  president  of 
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the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  under  the  War  Department,  was  de- 
tailed for  service  in  charge  of  The  Alaska  Railroad,  still  retaining 
charge  of  the  wagon  road  construction  and  maintenance  work. 
Colonel  Steese  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Lee  H.  Landis  as  general 
manager  on  October  1,  1923.  The  order  of  the  President  effectuating 
this  change  directs  that  the  new  commissioner — 

utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  and  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  interchangeably,  to  consolidate  field  forces  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  to  take  all  proper  measures  that  will  promote  the  public  interest. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  same  order  that — 
the  President  desires  that  with  the  reduction  of  its  construction  activities  the 
overhead  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  shall  be  reduced  and  The 
Alaska  Railroad  placed  upon  an  ordinary  operating  basis  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  management. 

a  careful  overhauling  of  the  entire  project  is  now  well  under  way. 
Many  reductions  have  already  been  made  and  others  are  in  prospect. 
At  the  same  time,  aggressive  action  is  being  taken  looking  to  secur- 
ing more  business  for  the  road.  In  order  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment, The  Alaska  Railroad  has  recently  ceased  coal  mining. 
Management  of  its  town  sites  has  been  transferred  to  the  General 
Land  Office.  As  rapidly  as  possible  The  Alaska  Railroad  will  be  di- 
vested of  all  its  other  extraneous  activities  not  directly  related  to  its 
primary  function;  viz,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  transportation. 

By  Executive  order,  dated  June  8, 1923,  the  operation  of  The  Alaska 
Railroad  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  all  respects  as  though  so  directed  in  the  basic  law  placing 
such  responsibility  upon  the  President. 

HAWAII. 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  reports  that  steady  progress  and  well- 
balanced  prosperity  have  been  the  portion  of  the  Territory  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  collections  for  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Department 
show  a  reduction  in  returns  of  approximately  $10,000,000,  compared 
with  1922,  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  acute  depression  during  1921 
and  1922,  from  which  steady  recovery  is  now  being  made. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  are  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Territory. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  calling  at  Hawaiian  ports  is  greater  than 
for  any  previous  year,  the  increase  over  1922  being  412,000  tons. 
This  is  indicative  of  increased  coastwise  trade,  but  is  more  signifi- 
cant of  the  growing  importance  of  Hawaii  as  a  port  of  call  for  trans - 
Pacific  trade. 
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The  sugai  crop  is  reduced  in  tonnage,  but  the  advance  in  the 
world's  price  of  sugar  has  saved  this  industry  from  the  serious  loss 
thai  was  threatened  by  the  acute  labor  shortage  of  1921,  at  which 
time  the  1923  crop  was  planted.  The  sugar  crop  for  1923  is  estimated 
.a  524,000  tons,  at  an  approximate  value  of  $62,880,000. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  moving  steadily  forward  to  a  position  of 
fii-st  importance.  The  pineapple  can  be  grown  in  fields  formerly  used 
for  pasture  lands  and  which  are  too  dry  for  sugar-cane  cultivation. 
The  crop  is  especially  suited  to  the  small  farmer  who  can  comfort- 
ably handle  from  30  to  40  acres.  The  pineapple  pack  for  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  5,500,000  cases,  valued  at  approximately  $28,- 
875,000.  Only  a  small  amount  of  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  from  the 
Territory. 

Agricultural  labor  conditions  are  much  improved  from  the  period 
of  1921-22.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  immigra- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  from  the  Philippines  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association.  The  Filipino  popu- 
lation is  between  35,000  and  40,000.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  Japanese  take  second  place  in  point  of  number  of  employees  in 
the  sugar  industry.  Many  Japanese  have  gone  into  the  pineapple 
industry  and  into  artisan  trades  and  small  mercantile  businesses. 
While  the  crisis  of  1921  has  been  bridged,  it  is  an  obvious  lesson  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  proper  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  appears  to  call  for  legislation  that  will  authorize  the 
President  to  allow  Hawaii  to  receive  agricultural  immigrants  from 
Europe  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  labor 
emergency  exists.  Families  coming  under  such  conditions  could 
he  allowed  to  pass  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  only  after 
they  have  completed  the  full  period  of  their  naturalization,  should 
they  desire  to  become  American  citizens. 

People  of  the  Territory,  the  governor  states,  observe  with  increas- 
ing concern  the  tendency  of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  mainland  to 
classify  Hawaii  with  the  conquered  possessions  that  came  under  the 
American  flag  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  Hawaii  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  by  its  own  petition  with  an  organized 
national  government,  internationally  recognized.  It  carries  all  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  a  State  and  has  always  been  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  organization  of 
Hawaii  under  the  territorial  form  of  government  it  has  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  more  than  $100,000,000. 

During  the  period  it  has  received  from  the  Federal  Government 
approximately  $16,000,000.  United  States  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions in  Hawaii  have  amounted  to  more  than  $72,000,000.  Expense 
of  collection  for  this  amount  was  a  little  more  than  $500,000,  leaving 
a  net  figure  thus  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury  of  more  than 
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$71,000,000.  The  Federal  internal  revenue  returns  from  Hawaii 
in  1921  was  larger  than  that  from  any  one  of  17  States  of  the 
Union ;  in  1922  it  was  larger  than  that  from  any  one  of  19  States: 
it  stands  high  in  the  list  of  customs  districts  of  the  United  States; 
the.  return  in  customs  is  more  than  a  million  dollars  yearly. 

The  Territory  does  not  receive  for  local  appropriations  a  cent 
of  the  moneys  collected  in  customs  and  internal  revenue.  Similar  col- 
lections in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  are  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  possessions.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  of  appro- 
priation from  the  Government  for  highways,  as  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 
where  the  War  Department  has  expended  millions  for  highways 
and  the  Government  has  constructed  a  railway.  Hawaii  has  built 
its  own  roads  and  maintained  its  own  Territorial  and  municipal 
governments  under  taxes  levied  in  addition  to  those  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  local  taxes  total  $9,569,218.41  for  the  year 
under  review. 

In  the  face  of  this,  and  notwithstanding  that  Congress  in  1910 
amended  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  to  include  Hawaii  in  all 
general  appropriations  applicable  to  States,  Hawaii  has  been  left 
out  of  the  following  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  viz:  For 
national  highways;  national  agriculture  and  vocational  training: 
national  maternity  legislation :  and  has  been  excluded  from  an  allot- 
ment to  its  Territorial  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts — 
now  the  University  of  Hawaii — under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  fund 
for  the  assistance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  has  not 
intentionally  penalized  the  Territory ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
if  the  Territory  does  not  speak  for  itself  no  one  else  will.  The 
legislature,  therefore,  at  the  regular  session  of  1923,  passed  an  act 
setting  forth  the  historical  record  of  annexation,  reasserting  Hawaii's 
right  to  complete  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  and 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  co- 
operate with  the  Delegate  to  Congress  in  presenting  this  situation  to 
the  Congress.  This  declaration  has  become  popularly  named 
••  Hawaii's  bill  of  rights,"  and  its  chief  significance  is  that  the  people 
of  this  Territory — for  from  having  any  thought  of  independent 
autonomy — are  aggressive  in  their  ambition  to  be  granted  the  full 
status  of  statehood. 

The  large  alien  population  has  created  a  serious  problem,  because 
a  certain  portion  of  the  aliens  are  insistent  on  having  their  children 
attend  alien  language  schools.  Hawaii  has  always  been  a  friendly 
ground  for  the  development  of  the  alien  from  the  Orient.  The 
assimilation  of  these  people  is  a  fruitful  topic  for  discussion.  The 
insistence  of  quite  a  group  of  aliens  that  their  children  be  given  alien 
language  instruction  under  alien  teachers  demonstrates  very  clearly 
that  a  good  portion  of  these  people  have  no  desire  to  be  assimilated 
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or  to  mold  themselves  into  community  Life,  as  has  been  done  by  Euro- 
pean nationals. 

Attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  approximately  48.000  children: 
L6,548  attend  alien  language  schools  as  well  as  public  schools.  Of 
this  number  16,178  children  are  American  born  and  therefore  citi- 
zens— potential  voters  of  the  future.  There  is  therefore  every  rea- 
son why  the  Territory  should  supervise  their  education  and  be  con- 
cerned in  whether  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  hold  them  to  alien  I 
ideals  and  principles.  The  legislature  has  passed  laws  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  alien  language  school.  These  laws  are  being  tested, 
principally  by  a  portion  of  the  Japanese,  and  a  final  determination  I 
is  now  being  secured  through  the  medium  of  the  courts.  The  gov- 
ernor  expresses  the  hope  that  the  alien  parents  will  soon  withdraw 
from  their  attempt  to  alienize  our  American  children.  It  is  also 
planned  to  introduce  the  oriental  language  in  the  public  school, 
so  that  these  languages  will  have  the  same  place  as  European  lan- 
guages. Textbooks  are  being  prepared  with  this  end  in  view,  and 
these,  when  completed,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional equipment  in  all  English-speaking  areas  bordering  on  the 
Pacific. 

The  effort  to  place  more  families  on  the  land,  especially  tho^-  of 
Hawaiian  ancestry,  is  meeting  with  good  success.  The  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  is  proceeding  with  deliberation,  but  it  is  estab- 
lishing  a  groundwork  for  the  settlement  of  areas  of  available  land  as 
rapidly  as  there  are  families  of  native-born  people  desirous  of  taking 
up  agriculture. 

The  health  of  the  people  has  been  good  during  the  year.  Hawaii 
as  a  resort  for  health  and  recreation  all  the  year  round  is  bringing 
an  ever  larger  number  of  people  from  the  mainland.  The  national 
park  furnishes  a  center  of  unfailing  interest  and  its  administration 
is  highly  commended. 

Finances. — Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established 
July  1,  1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On 
January  1,  1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  con- 
verted into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including 
the  island  of  that  name:  Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui. 
Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  the  leper  settlement; 
and  Kauai,  including  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  Midway 
Island  is  a  part  of  Honolulu.  The  leper  settlement  on  Molokai 
constitutes  a  fifth  county.  Kalawao,  but  is  under  the  control  of  th« 
territorial  board  of  health. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $7,015,169.83,  as 
against  $6,399,177.46  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax  assessors 
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aggregated  $293,104,297,  as  against  $271,662,484  for  the  prior  year. 
The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Territory  aggregated  $12,996,- 
542.21  and  the  total  disbursements  aggregated  $13,533,819.97.  The 
net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1922,  was  $1,333,285.85,  and  the  net 
cash  balance  on  June  30,  1923,  was  $796,008.09. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1922, 
was  $14,649,000,  which  was  increased  by  sale  of  $200,000  5  per 
cent  war  memorial  bonds,  balance  of  December  30,  1922,  and  de- 
creased by  the  payment  of  $40,000  of  July  1,  1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent 
memorial  park  bonds  and  $294,000  public  improvement  M  per  cent 
bonds  of  October  1,  1907.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1923, 
was  $14,515,000. 


Date  of  issue. 

Term 
of 

years. 

In- 

ter- 
est. 

Sale. 

Per- 
centage 
basis.1 

Aggregate 

out- 
standing. 

Date  due. 

Where  payable, 
principal  and  interest. 

Per 

cent. 

Oct.  1,1909 

5-15 

3* 

98.  250 

3.65 

$200, 000 

Oct.      1, 1924 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Aug.  1,1911 

20-30 

4 

101.  5875 

3.88 

1,500,000 

Aug.     1,1941 

Do. 

Sept.  3, 1912 

20-30 

4 

100.  5887 

3.985 

1, 500, 000 

Sept.    3,1942 

Do. 

Sept.  15,1914 

20-30 

4 

100.  01 

4.00 

1,430,000 

Sept.  15,1944 

Do. 

May  15,1916 

20-30 

4 

100.  00 

4.00 

1,750,000 

May   15,1946 

Do. 

Aug.  1,1917 

20-30 

4 

98.04 

4.08 

1,500,000 

Aug.     1,1947 

Do. 

Fulv  1,1919 

o- 

5 

100.50 

4.975 

80, 000 

July     1,1924 

Do.2 

Sept.  15,1919 

20-30 

U 

102.  814 

4.377 

1,500,000 

Sept.  15,1949 

Do. 

Apr.  15,1920 

5-10 

5 

100.  00 

5.00 

305, 000 

Apr.   15,1930 

Do. 

Sept.  15, 1920 

20-30 

4* 

98.01 

4.59 

2,400,000 

Sept.  15,1950 

Do. 

Dec.  15,1920 

20-30 

44 

98.01 

4.59 

200,000 

Dec.    15,1950 

Do.2 

Dec.  31, 1920 

20-30 

U 

98.01 

4.59 

600, 000 

Dec.   31,1950 

Do.2 

Tune  1,1922 

20-30 

4i 

103.  365 

4.30 

1, 350, 000 

June    1,1952 

Do. 

Dec.  30, 1922 

4- 

5 

101.  375 

4.625 

200, 000 

Dec.   30,1926 

Do. 

Total 

14,515,000 

1  Calculation  on  basis  if  held  to  maturity. 

2  Bonds  are  on  their  face  payable  only  in  Honolulu.    The  Treasurer  has  made  arrangements  to  have 
the  same  paid  also  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Territory. 

Bank  deposits  and  insurance. — Twenty-nine  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
'Nine  in  Honolulu,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one 
each  at  Schofleld  and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu ;  two  at  Hilo, 
one  at  North  Kona,  one  at  Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,  one  at 
Kau,  and  one  at  Kealakekua,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  two  at  Wai- 
luku,  one  each  at  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of 
Maui ;  and  one  each  at  Lihue,  Waimea,  and  Kapaa,  on  the  island  of 
Kauai.  Two  are  national  banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu  and  one 
at  Schofield.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  one  is  solely 
commercial,  and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings 
banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $53,381,738.90, 
of  which  $31,616,207.39  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder, 
$21,765,731.51,  were  savings  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by  races 
were  as  follows:  Japanese,  12.74  per  cent;  Chinese,  12.54  per  cent; 
Hawaiian,  5.53  per  cent;  Portuguese,  11.58  per  cent,  and  all  others 
57.61  per  cent. 

68714—23 9 
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The  fire  insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  192^ 
amounted  to  $1,191,395.17,  and  the  fire  losses  aggregated  $93,655.19 
M;i riuc  insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $262,623.52,  and  maritime 
losses  to  $45,453.07.  Life  insurance  written  was  valued  at  $11,218,545 
the  premiums  paid  thereon  amounted  to  $393,888.50,  the  renewal 
premiums  $1,874,597.33,  and  the  losses  paid  amounted  to  $482,617.60. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  68  corporations  were  created  and 
37  dissolved,  as  follows:  Agricultural,  4  created,  16  dissolved:  mer- 
cantile, 47  created,  21  dissolved;  savings  and  loan,  2  created:  trust, 
1  created ;  eleemosynary,  6  created. 

The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations,  other  than 
eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $237,953,848,  an  increase  of  $34,930,200,  or 
17.20  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of 
172,  as  compared  with  169  of  the  preceding  year,  are  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization 
of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  incorporated  before 
and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : 

Hawaiian  corporations,  June  30,  1023. 


Number. 

Capital. 

Class. 

Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 

Incorpo- 
rated after 
Aug.  12. 
1898. 

Total. 

Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 

Incorpo- 
rated after 
Aug.  12, 
1898. 

Total. 

36 
35 
4 

62 

604 

5 

2 

2 

10 

26 

10 

2 

177 

98 

639 

9 

2 

3 

11 

26 

11 

2 

211 

§48,665,000 

25.658,285 

7*350, 000 

$47,880,815 

82,781,788 

7,759,960 

2,950,000 

206,000 

3,250,000 

2,152,000 

2,450,000 

250,000 

$96,545,815 
108,440,073 
15,109.960 

Railroad 

2,950,000 
5,206.000 

Steamship 

1 
1 

5,000,000 
1,100,000 

Bank 

4,350,000 

2,152,000 
2.950,000 

Trust 

1 

500, 000 

250, 000 

34 

Total 

112 

900 

1,012 

88,273,285 

149,680,563 

237,953,848 

Public  lands. — The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  total  area 
of  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1923  : 

Agricultural  lands:  Acres. 

Cane  lands 26,  750 

other   agricultural   lands 40,726 

liice  lands 3,224 

— 70,  700 

Pasture  lands 625, 193 

Homestead  lands  unpatented 41,799 

Town  lots 955 

Fish  ponds 350 

i Reservations 29,  655 

Forest  reserves 557,  339 

Waste  lands 278,  404 

Grand  total 1,  604,  395 
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One  hundred  and  seventy-one  land  patents  were  issued,  covering 
.  total  area  of  1,480.354  acres,  valued  at  $255,705.38;  34  were  issued 
>n  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  1,136.104  acres,  valued  at 
120,608.12;  137  were  issued  on  cash  purchases,  preference  rights,  land 
xchanges,  sales  on  time  payments,  and  compromises,  involving  a  total 
rea  of  344.25  acres,  valued  at  $235,097.26. 

Three  land  patents  were  issued  confirming  three  land  commission 
wards,  covering  a  total  area  of  6,243.293  acres.  Two  were  in  fee 
imple  on  a  total  area  of  6,242.91  acres;  one  was  for  an  area  of 
|.383  acre,  against  which  there  was  paid  a  Government  commutation 
*f  $35.50. 

Twenty-nine  executive  orders  were  signed  by  the  governor  setting 
side  a  total  area  of  2,361.912  acres  for  public  purposes. 

Population  and  ivmnigration. — The  population  of  Hawaii  on  Janu- 
ry  1,  1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
pas  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910,  this 
epresents  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per 
ent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of 
.ealth  to  be  298,500  on  June  30,  1923,  an  increase  of  42,588  in  the 
bree  and  one-half  years  since  the  Federal  census.  The  Territory  of 
lawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — Hawaii,  Maui, 
)ahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe,  and  Midway — 
esicles  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands.  The  island  of 
lawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  important,  and  has 
bus  given  its  name  to  the  group.  The  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
slands  by  races  is  as  follows : 


Race. 

1920 

1910 

Increase 
since  1910. 

23,723 

6,955 

11,072 

27, 002 

5,602 

2,430 

19,708 

23,507 

109, 274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 

26,041 

3,734 

8,772 

22,301 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79, 675 

2,361 

4,533 

695 

376 

2,318 
3,221 

siatic  Hawaiian 

mcasian  Hawaiian 

i  2, 300 

4,701 

712 

ortuguesi 

)anish 

440 

ther  Caucasian 

4,841 
1,833 

lin  s  3 

I  qpanis • 

29, 299 

18,670 

417 

ilipino 

orean 

egro 

i  347 

!  11  othor 

i  66 

Total 

255,912 

191,909 

64,003 

•  Decrease. 

The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ending  June 
!  0,  1923,  was  12,686,  as  against  15,766  for  the  prior  year.  The  num- 
1  er  of  departures  from  Hawaii  was  8,335,  as  against  10,464  for  the 
]  >revious  year,  divided  as  follows :  Chinese,  831 ;  Japanese,  4,002 ; 
" 'ilipinos,  2,146;  Koreans,  61;  Porto  Ricans,  151;  Portuguese,  398; 
Spanish,  137;  Russians,  36;  all  others,  573. 
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Education. — A  considerable  amount  of  legislation  during  the  ye<r 
1923  session  had  to  do  with  problems  of  education.  During  the  yel 
there  were  maintained  175  public  schools,  with  1,525  teachers  an 
48,730  pupils,  as  against  44,393  the  previous  year.  There  were  6 
private  schools,  with  420  teachers  and  8,470  pupils,  as  against  8,06 
pupils  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attenc 
ing  all  schools  in  the  Territory : 


Descent. 


Public 
schools. 


Private 
schools. 


Total. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian 
Anglo-Saxon . . 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rican . . . 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Others 

Total.... 


3,. 565 
5,003 
1,448  | 
5,758 

375 

1,164 

4,616 

23,947 

791 
1,601 

462 


48,730 


622 

1,669 

1,538 

1,295 

54 

83 

1,023 

1,800 

170 

122 

94 


8,470 


4,1, 
6,6' 

2,9: 

7,  a 

4: 

i.* 
5,6: 

25,7- 


57, 2( 


The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  by  birthplace 


Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Malt. 

Female. 

Total. 

Born  in  tho  United  States 

Foreign  born 

11,977 

274 

6,935 

187 

23,049 
645 

5,533 
130 

24,521 

784 

22,973 
452 

47,49 
1,23 

Total 

12,251 

7,122 

23,694 

5,663 

25,305 

23,425 

48,73 

Widespread  interest  has  been  manifest  in  a  reorganization  anc 
redirection  of  the  public-school  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  giv 
ing  adequate  recognition  to  agriculture  and  manual  education.  It  \i 
a  basic  principle  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  that  the 
public  schools  should  be  closely  and  sympathetically  articulated 
with  the  great  basic  industries  of  Hawaii.  From  these  industries 
the  schools  derive  their  support,  and  in  them  many  of  Hawaii's 
young  people  seek  livelihood.  The  committee,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, of  which  George  F.  Renton,  jr.,  is  chairman,  has  made  ar. 
important  series  of  investigations  and  findings  which  should  furnisl 
a  sound  basis  in  the  determination  of  policies  and  plans.  The  com- 
mittee is  still  actively  at  work. 

Public  health. — The  general  health  of  the  Territory  for  the  year  was 
good,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  number  of  cases  of 
measles  and  whooping  cough  that  were  reported,  the  total  mor- 
bidity from  contagious  diseases  would  have  been  comparatively 
low.    Measles  and  whooping  cough  which  prevailed  very  extensively 
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3ii  the  mainland  in  1921  and  1922,  reached  the  islands  during  1923, 
and  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  islands,  resulting  in  a  relatively  high 
nl  mortality  for  both  diseases. 

The  past  year  has  been  devoted  mostly  to  general  matters  of  sani- 
tation in  cooperation  with  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  special  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  restaurants, 
stores,  and  ice  cream  parlors. 
The  Government  physicians  during  the  year  attended  to  the  indi- 
-  gent  sick  in  their  districts,  examined  and  vaccinated  the  children  of 
the  public  schools,  acted  as  local  registrars  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  gave  treatments  to  paroled  patients. 
Activities  of  the  food  and  drug  bureau  have  been  similar  to  those 
«  of  last  year,  with  the  exception  that  more  time  has  been  devoted 
«  to  investigating  and  inspecting  dairies  and  milk  supplies  of  the  Ter- 
s  ritory,  while  more  intensive  public  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
«J  milk  situation  than  in  previous  years.    The  results  of  examinations 
and  investigations  do  not  indicate  that  the  dairy  or  milk  conditions 
have  been  any  worse  this  year  than  in  former  years.    However,  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  the  community  campaigns  for 
better,  safer,  and  more  milk  will,  no  doubt,  bear  fruit  in  the  near 
_|  future.    Through  inspections  and  laboratory  and  field  examinations 
approximately  830  adulterations,  130  misbrandings,  and  700  faulty 
or  insanitary  practices  were  noted  by  this  bureau  for  correction. 
The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  to  be  298,500  as  of 
J  June  30,  1923,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  13,962.     Increases  were 
noted  for  all  races  except  Spanish  and  "  other  nationalities."     All 
the  counties  show  a  gain  in  population  except  Hilo  city  and  coun- 
ties of  Kalawao,  Kauai,  and  Maui. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Territory  was  4,654,  and  the 
death  rate  was  15.96  per  1,000  population,  based  upon  a  mid-year 
population  of  291,515. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

On  June  30,  1923,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  4,108  pa- 
tients, as  against  3,900  on  June  30,  1922,  an  increase  of  208  patients. 
The  total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  4,927,  as 
against  4,678  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  249.  The  number 
of  discharges,  including  deaths,  was  819.  The  daily  average  popula- 
tion was  3,982,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  152.  The  total 
number  of  admissions  was  1,027,  an  increase  of  176.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  282,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  2. 
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28 
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99 
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81 

195 

81 

Remaining  June  30, 1923 

2,435 

608 

3,043 
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402 

1,065 

4,10 
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Medical  department. — There   has   been   marked   progress   in   thi 
department  of  internal  medicine ;  an  additional  associate  internist 
and  an  interne  have  been  provided  so  that  patients  suffering  from  lj 
general  medical  and  surgical  diseases  receive  more  careful  attention 
both  as  to  diagnosis  and  to  treatment. 

The  medical  care  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  placed 
entirely  under  this  branch,  so  that  patients  receive  prompt  treatment 
from  especially  qualified  physicians.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  a  consulting  surgeon  visits  the  hospital  twice  a  week  to  j 
perform  operations  and  furnish  skilled  surgical  advice  and  in  addi- 
tion is  available  for  call  at  all  times.  A  consulting  urologist  visits 
the  hospital  twice  a  week,  and  weekly  visits  are  made  by  a  gynecolo- 
gist. Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  general  operating 
room  equipment,  as  well  as  to  the  ophthalmological  equipment,  so 
that  the  visiting  ophthalmologist  is  now  provided  with  equipment 
necessary  for  complete  diagnostic  and  operative  procedures.  Metab- 
olism apparatus  has  been  installed  making  it  now  possible  to  study 
wilh  scientific  accuracy  all  cases  suffering  with  metabolic  diseases. 

New  types  of  therapy  have  been  adopted.  In  this  connection 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  treatment  of  paretics  by  inoculation 
with  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  as  recommended  by  Von  Jauregg 
and  other  European  specialists. 

The  training  school  graduated  27  nurses.  The  senior  students 
from  six  of  the  general  hospitals  of  the  city  attended  lectures  in 
psychiatry  and  human  behavior  given  to  the  senior  class.  The 
senior  students  attended  courses  of  lectures  on  professional  problems 
and  survey  of  the  nursing  field,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nursing  League  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  postgraduate  school  of  neuropsychiatry  was  opened,  giving  a 
course  of  training  to  physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers  of  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.     A  course  of  lectures  was  given  by 
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members  of  the  staff  of  this  hospital,  and  specialists  along  various 
lines  from  hospitals  and  institutions  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
II  country.  The  school  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  the  greatest 
number  of  specialists  ever  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
much  benefit  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  United  States  and  the  means, 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Administrative  department. — There  is  at  present  under  construe- 
J  tion  a  building  which  will  contain  the  various  laboratories  of  the 
hospital,  and  also  a  building  for  the  isolation  of  those  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases.  The  latter  building  will  care  for  50  patients 
suffering  from  various  diseases,  isolating  each  class,  or  in  case  of 
necessity  permitting  the  opening  of  the  entire  building  to  care  for  a 
larger  number  of  one  disease.  There  will  be  facilities  for  separating 
•  male,  female,  white,  and  colored  patients. 

The  laundry  has  been  equipped  with  additional  modern,  up-to-date 
machinery,  and  there  was  washed,  dried,  and  ironed  5,250,000  pieces 
of  various  classes,  at  a  cost  of  $53,222.33. 

The  cow  barns  have  been  sheathed  on  the  inside  with  metal  and 
cement  plaster,  bringing  about  more  sanitary  conditions.  During  the 
year  164  cows  were  milked  over  six  months,  making  an  average 
production  of  8,703  pounds. 

The  work  of  the  sewing  and  mending  rooms  covered  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  household,  table,  and  bed  wear,  etc.  The  value  of 
these  supplies  and  the  cost  of  repairs  made  in  these  rooms  amounts 
to  $7,503.63. 

Farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
$128,962.37.  This  includes  the  fruits,  vegetables,  forage,  feed,  and 
products  from  the  poultry  farm  and  the  piggery. 

There  were  manufactured  in  the  various  workrooms  of  the  hospital 
brooms,  brushes,  straw  hats,  hose,  shoes,  mattresses,  pillows,  etc.,  be- 
sides repairs  being  made  to  2,000  pairs  of  shoes. 

Two  portable  buildings  were  received  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
which  were  combined  into  one  and  with  changes  made  into  a  cafeteria. 
The  building  was  needed  in  connection  with  serving  meals  to  doctors, 
nurses,  and  social  service  workers  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  attending 
the  training  school  at  the  hospital  and  the  various  outside  agencies 
having  liaison  workers  at  the  institution.  This  cafeteria  will  also 
be  used  after  the  employees  have  been  reclassified  and  can  no  longer 
be  served  meals  in  the  hospital  dining  rooms.  The  cold-storage 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  storeroom  has  been  rebuilt  so  that  there 
are  three  parts — one  for  the  general  kitchen,  one  for  other  kitchens, 
and  one  for  fresh  fruits  and  storeroom  purposes.  Public  comfort 
stations  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds.     Seven 
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hundred  feet  of  the  railroad  track  were  rebuilt,  a  more  uniforrr  • 
grade  and  curve  being  provided.  The  installation  of  the  automatic  j 
telephone  system  has  been  completed  and  is  working  satisfactorily. 

In  cooperation  with  the  District  fire  department,  a  survey  was  made  J 
for  (he  purpose  of  increasing  the  fire  protection.  Some  of  the  old: 
buildings  are  being  overhauled,  ceilings  fireproof ed,  additional  fire  I 
extinguishers  are  being  installed  and  fire  doors  erected. 

A  hydrotherapeutic  room  has  been  constructed  in  the  Richardson 
group. 

Recreational,  vocational,  and  occupational  work. — Occupational 
therapy  has  been  extended  and  coordinated  to  accommodate  a  greater 
number  of  patients,  broadening  the  class  of  vocations  which  it  in- 
cluded. The  various  forms  of  recreation  are  mainly  directed  by  the 
Red  Cross,  which  maintains  a  personnel  at  the  hospital  with  a  field 
director.  Assisting  him  are  physical  and  recreational  directors,  who 
conduct  classes  in  calisthenics  and  playground  games,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  recreation  of  patients.  During  the  year  this  organ- 
ization has  distributed  at  stated  intervals  such  supplies  as  fruit, 
candies,  and  ice  cream  through  the  wards.  The  recreation  under  its 
supervision  includes  moving  pictures,  band  concerts,  vaudeville,  lawn 
parties,  baseball  games,  basket  ball,  tennis,  dances,  parties  in  the  Red 
Cross  house  and  in  the  wards,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  recreation  on 
the  grounds  parties  of  patients  are  taken  to  the  city  to  enjoy  shows 
at  Keith's,  the  Cosmos  Theater,  and  baseball  games  at  American 
League  Park. 

The  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  take  three  forms — 
welfare  (the  distribution  of  toilet  supplies,  indoor  games,  etc.)  : 
athletics  (baseball  and  group  games),  and  occupational  therapy 
(maintenance  and  operation  of  the  toy  shop). 

Bill  regulating  process  of  commitment  to  the  hospital. — During 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill  6222  was 
introduced  "  to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had  the 
approval  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of 
1919  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment 
to  the  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  present  methods  and 
very  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 
of  the  bench.  While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it  offers 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The  main 
features  of  this  improvement  are  two :   It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
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adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend 
or  relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it.  This  is  pro- 
vided in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to 
send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just  as  at  present  and 
permit  the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless 
some  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.  This  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  such  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secondly,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  section  11.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval,  to  send  it 
forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  After  consideration 
of  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 
to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  department,  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that — 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  will  accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two :  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
and  that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinte  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
must  be  brought  into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly 
injurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be 
improperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
mits the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form  of 
procedure  that  is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
"  voluntary  commitment  " ;  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
vision and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum- 
stances detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  persons 
shall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is 
believed  that  many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition 
require  and  could  be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat- 
ment if  it  were  possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica- 
tion of  insanity;   and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so   treated  would  be 
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restored  to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  prope 
treatment  they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  ant 
treatment  for  an  indefinite  period.  | 

Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  Congress  as  House  bill  13427.  "To  anienc 
section  1  L5a  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  foi 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  as  amended;"  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  wTas  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

FREEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  192&,  there  were  204  patients 
in  the  hospital;  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  there  were 
admitted  3,682,  making  a  total  of  3,886  patients  under  care,  or  153 
more  than  the  preceding  year,  20  being  injured  employees  of  the 
United  States,  beneficiaries  of  the  compensation  act.  Of  those  ad- 
mitted 880,  including  90  births,  were  pay  patients;  1,342,  including 
146  births,  were  indigent  residents  of  the  States  and  Territories:  and 
1.4(H),  including  134  births,  w^ere  indigent  patients  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,643  patients.  Of  this 
number  1,394  recovered  from  their  ailments,  1,661  improved,  277 
unimproved,  and  311  died,  leaving  197  patients  July  1,  1923.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  births  occurred  as  against  341  the  preceding 
year.  There  w^ere  2,238  surgical  operations  performed,  or  441  more 
than  last  year,  many  of  which  were  of  a  major  nature,  requiring  much 
time  and  attention.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  was  8  per  cent, 
an  increase  of  1  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the 
large  number  of  helpless  and  moribund  cases  applying  for  treatment 
who  for  humane  reasons  could  not  be  denied  admission.  In  the 
various  clinics  of  the  outdoor  service  8,492  persons  received  treat- 
ment as  follows:  Dermatological,  344;  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  1,166; 
eye,  1,695;  gynecological,  1,420;  genitourinary,  696;  medical,  696; 
minor  surgical,  700;  neurological,  304;  orthopedic,  454:  and  pedi- 
atric, 744;  a  total  increase  of  2,977,  or  16  per  cent  over  last  year. 
There  was  a  total  of  20,100  revisits  made  in  this  department,  and 
128  emergencies  occurred,  taxing  the  force  to  the  very  uttermost. 

There  were  1,900  administrations  of  anesthetics,  of  which  number 
1,633  were  general  and  267  local.  One  thousand  and  sixty-nine  radio- 
graphs were  made,  154  X-ray  treatments  given,  and  7,685  labora- 
tory examinations  made.  The  total  number  of  positive  Wassermann 
reactions  was  425,  or  27.77  per  cent,  and  the  total  number  of  nega- 
tive  YYassermanns  was  1,105,  or  72.23  per  cent;  390,  or  25.4  per  cent, 
of  these  cases  came  through  the  dispensary,  with  29.2  per  cent  posi- 
tive. 
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The  indigent  patients  came  from  35  States  and  8  foreign  countries, 
having  86  different  occupations.  The  pay  patients  came  from  25 
States  and  4  foreign  countries,  having  56  different  occupations. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  general  progress  in  all  phases  of 
hospital  life.  On  the  professional  side  of  the  work  a  distinct  scien- 
tific advancement  is  noted — the  use  of  insulin  in  the  treatment  of  dia- 
betes, the  colori  metric  blood  determination  in  nephritis  and  dia- 
betes, pneumoperitoneal  X-ray  examinations  in  obscure  abdominal 
masses,  the  application  of  the  Parker-Kerr  suture  method  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stump  of  the  appendix,  the  substitution  of  the 
Koeher  method  of  posterior  gastroenterotomy  for  the  old  clamp  pro- 
cedure, the  etiological  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hay  fever  and 
asthma  by  desensitization,  the  use  of  adrenalin  in  the  resuscitation  of 
the  newly  born,  and  a  portable  X-ray  machine  for  use  on  patients  un- 
able to  be  removed  from  their  beds  to  the  laboratory  are  some  of  the 
more  important  instances  of  the  progress  made. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  plant  was  greatly  improved. 

Needs. — The  surgeon  in  chief  states  that  the  urgent  needs  are  ad- 
ditional employees  and  pupil  nurses  and  a  larger  home  for  the 
latter.  Aside  from  the  disadvantages  experienced  daily  by  the  pres- 
ent force  in  the  operation  of  the  hospital,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  sick  who  are  cared  for  in  the  hospital  should  no  longer  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  a  well-equipped  hospital  with  a  full  force  of 
employees  that  could  function  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
He  recommends  the  providing  of  a  dietitian,  laboratory  technicians, 
nurses  and  other  help,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  present  nurses' 
home  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $45,000. 

Nurses. — The  results  of  the  work  in  the  nursing  service  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupil  nurses  in  the  school,  however,  is 
too  small  for  a  hospital  of  its  size.  In  order  to  give  adequate  care 
to  patients,  nurses  must  now  remain  on  duty  from  10  to  12  hours 
a  day,  which  does  not  allow  a  sufficient  time  for  proper  recrea- 
tion and  study.  Twenty  additional  nurses  would  make  it  possible 
to  arrange  an  eight-hour  schedule  such  as  obtains  in  a  number  of 
first-class  hospitals  in  the  country.  Thirteen  nurses  were  graduated 
during  the  year. 

Pay  patients. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stat.  1190),  and  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  approved  June  26,  1912  (37  Stat.  172),  880  pay  patients,  in- 
cluding births,  were  received  for  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1923,  the  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to  $22,452.25,  as  against 
$22,486  for  the  preceding  year. 
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Receipts  and  disbursements. 
Receipts : 

Appropriation,  Interior  act — 

Fur    support $77,  535.  00 

Salaries 41,  020.  00 

118,  555.  00 
Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act   (under  contract  with 

Board  of  Charities) 42,  500.  00 

Pay  patients 22,  452.  25 

Total 183,  507.  25 

Disbursements : 

Miscellaneous  (fuel,  light,  clothing,  medicine,  forage,  etc.) 66,813.02 

Pay  patients 10,  547.  35 

Subsistence 45,  794. 15 

Pav  patients 2,  089.  80 

Salaries 40,  693.  88 

Pay  patients 7,  703.  83 

Refund,  pay  patients 958.  75 

Total    disbursements 174,  601.  38 

Unexpended  balances. — Miscellaneous,  $3,221.38;  subsistence,  $4,- 
205.85;  salaries,  $326.12;  pay  patients,  $1,152.52;  making  a  total  of 

$8,905.87. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  "A  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees.    The  full  board  consists  of  24  trustees. 

Students. — The  registration  for  the  year  has  shown  an  increase 
of  169  over  that  of  last  year,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  summer 
school  enrolled  154  students,  the  net  total  registration  being  2,277, 
which  marks  the  passing  of  the  2,000  mark  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university.  Thirty-seven  States  and  13  foreign  countries 
are  represented  in  this  registration.  The  graduates  for  the  year  num- 
bered 316,  and  were  distributed  as  follows:  School  of  liberal  arts. 
li>.»:  school  of  education,  17;  school  of  commerce  and  finance.  18; 
school  of  applied  science,  16;  school  of  music,  7;  school  of  religion, 
7;  medical  college,  27;  dental  college,  60;  pharmacy  college,  22; 
school  of  law,  34 ;  graduate  school,  3. 

Medical  school. — That  the  medical  school  may  still  retain  its  class 
A  standing,  it  must  have  an  income  of  $25,000  yearly  in  addition  to 
tuition  fees,  etc.  Therefore,  an  endowment  campaign  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  this  year,  the  university  raising  over  $250,000 
by  subscription  and  the  general  education  board,  because  of  this  sub- 
scription, giving  $250,000.  This  will  insure  an  income  of  approxi- 
mately $25,000  for  laboratory  equipment  and  clinical  opportunities, 
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and  allow  the  school  to  retain  its  class  A  standing,  which  it  could  not 
have  done  without  this  yearly  income,  etc. 

Although  the  dental  building  has  been  enlarged  and  new  chairs 
and  equipment  added,  the  work  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  school 
suffers  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  buildings,  which  date  from 
1869,  and  are  obsolete  so  far  as  the  teaching  requirements  of  modern 
medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  teaching  are  concerned.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  limit  classes  to  50  each  in  the  first  year. 
This  is  a  serious  limitation  for  the  race,  as  at  least  350  new  doctors 
are  needed  each  year.  Over  150  applicants  have  not  been  allowed 
entrance  each  year  now  for  several  years  simply  because  the  school 
could  not  take  care  of  them.  All  the  schools  combined  in  America 
are  graduating  only  about  60  colored  doctors  per  year. 

Law  school. — The  reorganization  of  the  law  school  has  been  so  per- 
fected that  by  the  time  the  school  opens  its  doors  again  on  October  1, 
1923,  it  will 'have  met  every  requisite  of  a  standard  law  school  under 
the  rules  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  law-school  building 
has  been  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $16,000.  Of  the  total 
number  registered  during  the  year,  131,  thirty-four  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B. 

Academic  schools. — The  schools  of  liberal  arts,  education,  com- 
merce and  finance,  applied  science,  music,  and  public  health  and 
hygiene  have  had  splendid  reports  for  the  year  and  marked  progress. 

The  evening  classes,  since  their  inauguration  in  1921,  have  in- 
creased to  an  enrollment  of  236,  and  18  of  these  have  received  the 
A.  B.  degree  on  completion  of  their  studies.  Of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment, 127  have  been  teachers.  Some  of  the  evening-school  students 
are  pursuing  the  regular  four-year  college  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree;  others  are  merely  becoming  acquainted  with  some 
particular  subject  or  keeping  in  touch  with  the  academic  life  for  pur- 
poses of  general  culture,  while  still  others  are  obtaining  a  special 
preparation  which  they  must  have  in  order  to  qualify  for  some 
specific  position  or  for  increased  efficiency  in  their  work,  many  of 
them  being  Government  employees. 

On  June  25  of  this  year  the  first  summer  session  opened  with  an 
enrollment  of  154.  The  summer  session  is  sure  to  fill  a  very  great 
need  among  the  colored  educators  of  the  country. 

Home  economics  building. — This  building,  constructed  under  an 
appropriation  of  $201,000  made  by  Congress,  has  been  most  helpful 
in  the  life  of  the  university  during  the  year.  The  third  floor  is 
used  by  the  department  of  home  economics,  and  the  entire  building, 
especially  the  beautiful  dining  rooms,  has  become  the  center  of  many 
of  the  social  activities  until  a  new  gymnasium  can  be  provided. 
An  appropriation  for  this  new  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  was 
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granted  by  Congress  during  the  year  and  will  be  used  in  getting 
plans  ready  and  foundations  in. 

I-"/ nances. — Although  Howard  University  was  established  in  1867, 
no  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until 
March  3,  1879,  when  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  "maintenance.'' 
Since  that  time  Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  institution 
yearly,  expendable  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  a  pat  ion  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  covers  receipts 
from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations,  tuition  and  other 
fees,  endowments  and  other  investments,  rents  and  interests,  dona- 
tions, etc.     The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  1923  was  $428,- 

763.23,  and  the  expenditures  were  $434,451.30,  there  being  an  excess 
of  expenditures  over  income  for  the  year  of  $5,688.07.  The  total 
assets  on  June  30,  1923.  were  $2,180,577.26.  Of  this  sum  the  land, 
buildings,   and   equipment   were   valued   at    approximately   $1,678,- 

229.24,  the  balance  of  $502,348.02  being  in  current  assets.  The  in- 
\  estments  of  the  endowment  fund  aggregated  $350,052.24.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  university  has  been  accumulated  mainly  through  dona- 
tions and  the  sale  of  and  the  increase  in  value  of  128  acres  of  land 
originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  it.  The  annual  congres- 
sional appropriations  have  been  mainly  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  and  other  expenses.  Three 
buildings,  the  greenhouse,  and  a  portion  of  the  equipment  have  been 
provided  from  Federal  appropriations. 

The  solicitor  for  the  department  states  in  an  opinion  under  date  of 
June  7,  1923,  as  to  the  Howard  University,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  following  jurisdiction: 

(1)  To  make  visits  and  inspections  of  the  institution;  (2)  to  supervise  and 
control  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  institution  by  Congress;  (3)  to  require 
and  submit  annual  estimates  for  the  expenditures  of  the  following  year;  (4) 
and  to  demand,  require,  and  receive  from  the  institution's  officers  annual  re- 
ports showing  (a)  The  condition  of  the  institution;  (&)  the  number  of  pupils 
received  and  discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  the  number  remaining  therein;  (b)  the  branches  of  knowledge 
and  industry  taught  and  the  progress  therein;  and  (d)  the  receipts  of  the 
institution,  and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disbursements,  and  for  what 
purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Students. — During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1922,  through  June  30, 
1923,  there  were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of 
the  institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  82  men  and  52  women, 
a  total  of  134,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  33 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  20  as  compared  witli  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  30  males  and  2  females ; 
discharged,  30  males,  26  females.     In  the   primary   and  grammar 
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department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  there  were  under  instruc- 
tion 18  boys  and  26  girls,  a  total  of  44;  a  decrease  of  4  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  department 
41  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  wTas  excellent,  but  during  the  winter  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  influenza.  The  employees,  however, 
suffered  from  this  disease  more  than  the  pupils,  and  the  work  of  the 
institution  was  accordingly  made  more  difficult.  There  were  two 
cases  of  acute  appendicitis  and  one  successful  operation  for  the  cure 
of  hernia. 

Particular  care  was  given  throughout  the  year  to  the  production 
of  clean  and  wholesome  milk  at  the  institution  dairy,  and  the  usual 
supervision  of  play  and  physical  exercise  kept  the  general  student 
body  in  excellent  condition. 

Needs.— The  most  pressing  need  of  the  institution,  it  is  reported, 
is  "  still  the  ability  to  offer  considerably  increased  compensation  to 
its  employees."  It  is  further  stated  that  appropriations  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  year  to  end  June  30,  1924,  were  slightly  in- 
creased, $2,000  and  $1,000,  respectively,  for  current  expenses  and  for 
special  repairs  and  improvements.  The  additional  sum  of  $3,000, 
asked  for  for  some  years  past  for  current  expenses,  is  very  much 
needed  to  assure  the  retention  of  experienced  teachers  and  employees 
and  to  care  for  the  larger  student  body. 

Appropriations  made  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  District 
of  Columbia  pupils  should  also  be  increased  to  take  care  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaf  children  undoubtedly  coming  from  the 
District  to  our  institution  as  more  careful  surveys  of  the  public 
schools  are  made. 

The  need  of  an  administration  building  has  been  mentioned  in 
previous  reports.  Offices,  classrooms,  and  library,  now  housed  in  the 
|  dormitor3T  for  the  young  men  of  the  college,  should  be  moved  to 
such  a  new  building  and  the  space  now  occupied  by  these  activities 
should  be  given  to  dormitory  purposes.  During  the  fiscal  year  the 
young  men's  dormitory  was  overcrowded,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  a  waiting  list  of  desirable 
candidates  because  of  lack  of  housing  facilities  in  our  higher 
department. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  nine  persons,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  to 
eight  persons,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course  to  six  persons, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  two  persons. 

Appropriations. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution shows  the  following  balances  in  the  special  fund :  General 
fund,  $1,535.23;  manual  labor  fund,  $1,142.90;  memorial  art  fund, 
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$78.70;  a  total  of  $2,756.83.  The  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1922,  was 
$1,423.18;  total  receipts,  including  Federal  appropriations,  were 
$137,452.65;  the  total  expense  was  $138,849.64,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  June  30,  1923,  of  $26,19. 

Jurisdiction  of  department  over  institution. — The  solicitor  for  the 
department  states,  in  an  opinion  under  date  of  June  7,  1923: 

As  to  the  Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  the  following  jurisdiction:  (1)  To  direct  the  admission  of  pupils  from 
States  and  Territories;  (2)  to  generally  supervise  the  letting  of  such  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  institution  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  3T09V 
Revised  Statutes ;  (8)  to  require  and  submit  annual  estimates  for  the  expenditures 
for  each  following  year;  and  (4)  to  demand  and  require  annual  reports  from 
its  officers  showing:  (a)  The  conditions  of  the  institution;  (&)  the  number 
of  pupils  of  each  description  received  and  discharged  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  number  remaining  therein;  (c)  the  branches  of  knowledge  and 
industry  taught  and  the  progress  made  therein;  (d)  the  receipts  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disbursement  and  for  what  objects;  (e) 
a  statement  of  the  expenses  attending  the  instruction  of  indigent  pupils  ad- 
mitted from  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (f)  an  itemized  statement  of  all 
employees,  the  salaries  or  wages,  respectively,  of  each  of  them,  and  also  of 
all  other  expenses. 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Acting. 
Attorney  General  Conrad  held  in  his  opinion  of  May  20,  1896  (21  Ops.  Atty. 
Gen.  349),  that  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  was  not  a  part  of  the* 
Interior  Department,  and  that  similar  opinions  have  been  rendered  by  the- 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  Howard  University  (11  Comp.  447,  and  12" 
id.  412),  and  that  the  comptroller  also  held  in  his  opinion  of  June  14,  1917,. 
that  an  employee  of  the  university  was  not  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  in  my  judgment  none  of  these  opinions  should  be  given  a 
controlling  effect  in  determining  the  questions  I  have  here  given  considera- 
tion. The  opinions  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  on  which  I  base 
my  conclusions,  appear  to  me  to  be  supported  by  the  sounder  reasoning ;  and, 
the  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  not  necessarily  based  on  an  assumption. 
thai  the  institutions  mentioned  are  component  parts  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, but  rather  on  the  theory  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
clothed  by  special  enactments  with  certain  powers  in  relation  to  them,  and' 
among  which  are  the  jurisdictional  acts  I  have  specifically  set  out  above. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  opinion  not  being  satisfactory  to- 
the  management  of  the  institution,  the  president  thereof  was  advised 
that  the  department  would  make  no  objections  to  the  passage  of 
any  bill  which  Congress  might  in  its  wisdom  enact  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  Interior  Department  of  all  jurisdiction  from  and  all 
responsibility  for  the  management  and  the  operation  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
294) ,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
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of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a 
contract  should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State, 
of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for 
the  purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
under  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11 
Stat.  293),  was  also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the 
expense  to  be  defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
[above  referred  to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so 
far  as  to  be  no  longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of 
beneficiaries.  In  an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only 
repealed  the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to 
the  extent  that  said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  in- 
definite appropriation  in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing 
the  blind  children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other 
^State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue 
to  issue  permits  for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for 
this  class  of  beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  other  pur- 
poses approved  March  20,  1922,  appropriations  are  made  for  tne 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  buildings  and 
grounds,  etc.,  so  that  since  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  has  not  been  connected  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment except  in  the  matter  of  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations 
for  that  office  and  the  work  under  it,  which  under  existing  law,  act 
of  March  8,  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
chief  disbursing  clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  grounds. — The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.  594) ,  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  rent- 
68714—23 10 
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ing  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910 
(36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Capitol  grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1923  no  properties  addi- 
tional to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were  secured. 
As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  United 
States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  rented  as  far  as  practicable 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs,"  is 
as  follows: 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
C33,  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with 
any  other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not 
now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  Congress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all 
of  the  houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue,  B  and 
C  Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired 
for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  and 
improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made  by 
the  Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this  square,  to  wit: 
Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW. ;  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW. ;  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the 
buildings  in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March 
5,  1919,  the  department  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  Novem- 
ber 1, 1922,  and  October  31, 1923,  aggregating  $6,097.50  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  "  Miscellaneous  receipts."  A 
special  report  on  the  subject  will  hereafter  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  as  to  the  collections  of  rents  for  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1,  1921,  to  and  including  November  30,  1922,  which  aggre- 
gated $5,690,  was  submitted  to  Congress  December  27, 1922. 

AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things: 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archae- 
ological sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
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Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations, 
excavations,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  mu- 
seums, universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the 
gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
War,  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December 
28,  1906,  provide   (par.  3)   that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
Secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  author- 
ized agents. 

On  October  16,  1919,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the 
following  warning,  to  be  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins 
located  on  public  lands,  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  to  wit: 

Warning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you — 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from, 
excavate  upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin 
located  on  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
except  under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225)  ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and 
I  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the 
records  of  the  past. 

Permits  granted. — During  the  year  eight  permits  were  granted  for 
the  examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows: 

January  9,  1923,  to  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  director  department  of 
American  archaeology,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  con- 
duct archaeological  researches  and  gather  collections  during  the 
season  of  1923  at  the  ruined  Indian  pueblo  of  Awatobi  on  the  Hopi 
Indian  Reservation  near  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  all  work  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  person  experienced  in 
archaeological  research.  This  permit  was  amended  on  August  1, 
1923,  to  enable  Doctor  Kidder  to  conduct  researches  over  the  entire 
Hopi  Indian  Reservation. 

March  10,  1923,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  make  excavations  and  gather 
collections   at  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument  in   San   Juan 
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County,  N.  Mex.,  such  permit  to  continue  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  date,  the  expedition  to  be  under  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Earl  H.  Morris,  a  regular  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  above 
institution. 

March  23,  1923,  to  Mr.  George  G.  Heye,  director  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  New  York  City,  to  continue  to  conduct  during 
the  field  season  of  1923,  archaeological  excavations  in  and  to  gather 
collections  from  the  ruined  pueblo  of  Hawikuh,  and  the  ruin  known 
to  the  Zuni  Indians  as  Kechipauan,  on  the  mesa  above  their  village 
of  Ojo  Caliente,  about  3  miles  from  Hawikuh,  also  to  conduct  a 
limited  amount  of  excavation  at  the  ruins  of  Pinawan  and  Kwakina 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  approximate  age;  these  ruins 
being  situated  on  the  Zuni  Indian  reservation  in  western  New  Mexico, 
the  work  at  Hawikuh  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dodge,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  and  the  work  at 
Kechipauan  to  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

May  2,  1923,  to  Mr.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  University  of 
Arizona,  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  to  conduct  during  the  field  season  of  1923, 
archaeological  investigations  and  gather  collections  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Arizona  near  Navajo  Mountain,  the  work  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Byron  Cummings,  director  of  the 
Arizona  State  Museum. 

May  8,  1923,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  conduct  archaeological  explorations  as  well  as  conduct  quarry 
operations  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Utah,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

May  8,  1923,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  conduct  archaeological  ex- 
plorations during  October  and  November,  1923,  on  public  lands  in 
that  portion  of  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  bounded  by  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, White  Canyon,  Grand  Gulch,  and  the  San  Juan  River,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd,  curator  of  American  archae- 
ology, United  States  National  Museum,  will  supervise  these  explo- 
rations. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  on  May  22,  1923,  authorized  to 
conduct  archaeological  research  and  to  gather  collections  during 
the  field  season  of  1923  in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley  and  the  tributary 
canyons  which  enter  it  below  Mexican  Water,  as  well  as  in  the 
canyons  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  tributaries  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Navajo  Mountain  in  Arizona,  all  work  to  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  research. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jeancon,  curator  of  archaeology  and  ethnology,  State 
Museum,  Denver,  Colo.,  May  25,  1923,  was  granted  for  a  period  of 
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two  years  permission  to  make  a  general  reconnaissance,  examine, 
excavate  (one  or  two  rooms,  sufficient  to  establish  the  character  of 
a  ruin)  and  collect  objects  of  antiquity  from  ruins  on  public  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Archuleta,  La  Plata,  Montezuma,  Dolores,  Mont- 
rose, and  Moffat,  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  except  on  such  lands  as 
are  within  forest  reserves,  and  the  further  .provision  that  the  area 
covered  by  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  specifically  excluded 
from  the  authority  granted,  such  work  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Jeancon. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in 
writing,  stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by 
the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition 
of  the  same  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States. 
The  corporation  owns  real  estate  amounting  to  $300,000,  but  only 
temporarily,  its  other  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money. 

On  June  30,  1923,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board,  excepting  the  above  mentioned  real  estate,  amounted 
to  $118,663,334.63.  This  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this 
total  $40,193,791.63  has  been  appropriated  to  various  educational 
institutions,  including  $3,568,333  appropriated  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1923.  The  sum  of  5,155,212.94  was  paid  during  the 
year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $6,748,674.82. 
The  balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1922, 
amounting  to  $9,081,220.83,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amount- 
ing to  $11,642.43,  and  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  property  purchased 
with  income  in  the  amount  of  $58,359.34,  increased  the  total  to 
$15,899,897.42. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  whites: 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes $1,  723,  228.  41 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 1,  444,  608.  27 

Fellowships  and  scholarships 48,  472. 10 

Lincoln  School 212,  813.  29 

Medical  schools _ 1,  857, 326. 12 

Professors  of  secondary  education 44,  666. 19 

Rural  school  agents 80,  573.  98 

State  agents  for  secondary  education 56,  647.  73 

Vocational  arts  survey 1,  502.  00 
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For  negroes: 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment    and   general   purposes $328,819.33 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 

County  training  schools 

<  Jritic  teachers 

Expenses  students  at  summer  schools 

John  F.  Slater  fund 

Medical  schools 

Negro  rural   school  fund 

Rural  school  agents 

Scholarships 

Summer  schools 

Survey  of  science  teaching  in  negro  schools 

Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League 

Conferences 

Division  of  educational  relations 

Educational  investigation  and  research 

General    survey    of    educational    conditions    and  needs    in 

Indiana 

Improvement  of  accounting  systems  in  educational  institu- 
tions  , 

Model  county  organization 

National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements 

Public  school  finance . 

Report  on  medical  education 

Rural  school  supervision 

Study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States- 
Study  of  museums 

Survey  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  public  schools 

Surveys    (miscellaneous) 

Total 6,  485,  246.  06 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1923,  of 
$9,240,224.48,  which  is  invested  as  follows :  Bonds  and  stocks,  $8,031,- 
257.78;  secured  demand  loans,  $950,000;  cash,  $159,785.23;  accounts 
receivable,  net,  $99,181.47. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $7,432,763.22,  while  appro- 
priations, payable  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  and  subsequent 
years  amount  to  $2,070,112.14. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,147.14.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,927.14;  stocks,  $16,645;  and  cash,  $575.  The  income  from  this 
fund  during  the  year  was  $9,241.26.  Added  to  the  balance  from  the 
previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to  $14,908.85. 
Of  this,  $14,174.45  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various  schools, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $734.40  in  cash  on  deposit. 
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THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  BITUMINOUS 
COAL   COMMISSION   RECORDS.  , 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  civil 
division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  also  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  depart- 
ment under  Executive  orders  of  July  22,  1919,  March  24,  1920,  and 
June  16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for  information  and  for  cer- 
tified copies  thereof  are  received. 

THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Com- 
mission, created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919  (40  Stat. 
1322-1324)  indicates  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  memorial 
as  to  preservation  is  most  satisfactory.  In  respect,  however,  to  the 
surroundings  and  danger  to  the  sea  walls  and  the  condition  of  the 
memorial  reservation  of  14  acres  along  the  Lake  fronts,  the  contrary 
is  true. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  commission  indicated  a 
balance  on  hand  December  4,  1922,  of  $5,415.69.  Total  receipts  and 
interest  on  deposits  amounted  to  $10,564.02.  Total  costs  of  operation, 
repairs,  and  construction  work  made  necessary  by  the  uncompleted 
and  unprotected  condition  of  the  property  were  $9,529.60,  and  in 
addition  the  commission  found  it  necessary  to  contract  for  construc- 
tion work  in  strengthening  the  retaining  walls  in  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $1,400.  The  chief  items  of  cost  for  normal  operation,  ex- 
clusive of  repairs,  improvements  and  construction  work  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  property,  were:  Light  and  power,  $2,130; 
salaries  of  electrician,  elevator  operator  and  guides,  $1,492.26 ;  travel- 
ing and  hotel  expenses  of  members  of  the  commission  in  attending 
meetings,  $1,530.14;  salary  of  custodian,  $750;  expenses  of  the 
Secretary,  $600.73 ;  printing,  $416:06. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the 
memorial  of  $966.40  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
normal  costs  of  operation  were  practically  the  same  as  during  the 
previous  year.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors 
ascending  to  the  top,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  season  of  1922.  This  increase,  as  previous  reports 
have  shown,  has  been  continuous  year  by  year  since  the  memorial  was 
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opened  to  the  public  in  1915.     In  1922,  as  formerly,  the  memorial 
was  not  only  self-sustaining  but  earned  a  net  revenue. 

Concerning  the  extraordinary  costs  of  protection  to  the  property 
due  to  its  incompleted  condition  and  the  Federal  aid  requested  to 
terminate  this  annual  loss,  the  report  states: 

As  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  only  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  interests  which 
Congress  gave  into  the  hands  of  this  commission  when  the  Government  took 
over  the  memorial  by  the  act  approved  March  3,  1919,  relates  to  the  condition 
of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  memorial  and  their  protection,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  memorial  itself,  from  injury  by  storms  and  movements  of  ice.  As 
usual,  extraordinary  expenses  were  incurred  during  the  past  year,  made  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  public  to  reach  the  memorial,  as,  for  instance,  the 
building  of  a  footbridge  some  600  feet  long  across  the  swamp,  and  the  repair 
of  retaining  walls.  It  was  also  necessary  to  construct  a  tunnel  through  the 
new  filling  around  the  formerly  exposed  foundations,  so  as  to  gain  access  to 
the  basement  under  the  terrace.  Minor  construction  work  was  also  necessary 
in  repairing  paths,  roads,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  outlay  required  for  the 
retaining  walls  above  noted,  the  commission  at  its  annual  meeting  last  August 
was  required  to  authorize  a  further  expenditure,  from  the  receipts  of  the 
season,  of  approximately  $1,400  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  necessary  work 
to  be  done  with  these  funds  has  been  contracted  for. 

The  whole  economic  situation  relative  to  operation  and  annual  repairs  and 
improvements,  necessarily  temporary  on  account  of  the  incomplete  condition  of 
the  grounds,  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  commission  was 
obliged  to  disburse  or  contract  for  the  disbursement  of  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  its  net  revenue  of  the  previous  year  for  purposes  of  protection  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the  property  were  placed  in  a  condition 
consistent  with  the  construction  of  the  memorial  itself.  Instead  of  being  able, 
year  by  year,  to  accumulate  a  surplus,  as  should  be  done  for  future  emer- 
gencies and  to  provide  against  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc.,  the  commission 
annually  faces  the  necessity  of  dissipating  its  funds  for  temporary  objects.  We 
feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  economic  folly  of  this  state  of 
affairs  and  its  ensuing  loss  to  the  Government. 

The  conditions  of  imminent  danger  to  the  memorial  continue  as  described  in 
our  former  report.  Since  the  memorial  is  self-sustaining,  and  the  commissioners 
neither  receive  nor  ask  for  any  public  funds  for  maintenance,  they  must  at 
least  expect  that  the  Government  will  place  the  property  in  such  condition  as 
to  enable  them  in  future  to  retain  the  net  earnings  of  the  memorial  for  the 
creation  of  a  surplus,  to  be  devoted  in  part  to  meet  any  depreciation  or  emer- 
gencies that  may  arise,  and  in  part  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Government,  upon  taking  over  the  prop- 
erty, had  placed  its  surroundings  in  a  safe  and  decent  condition,  there  would 
now  be  on  hand  earnings  of  approximately  $20,000  to  be  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses. But,  instead  of  such  a  highly  desirable  condition,  the  commission  finds 
itself  practically  bankrupt  at  the  beginning  of  each  season. 

Having  this  state  of  facts  in  mind,  in  our  previous  report  the  commission 
requested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommend  to  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  meet  specific  estimates  for  filling  and  grading  and 
construction  work  in  the  memorial  grounds  and  approaches  to  the  plazas,  for 
parking,  for  retaining  sea  walls,  for  facing  the  upper  plaza  with  tile  or  other 
material  consistent  with  the  general  construction  and  for  the  same  purpose 
with   reference  to'  the   lower   plaza.     The   estimates   totaled   $99,185   and   an 
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appropriation  in  that  sum  was  recommended.  The  enactment  of  this  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  would  place  the  Government  in  possession  of  a  property 
mot  only  free  from  cost  for  maintenance  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
but  earning  an  annual  not  revenue  capable  of  providing  for  all  of  the  future 
needs  of  the  property  and  protecting  it  indefinitely  against  injury  and  de- 
terioration. As  a  pure  business  proposition  the  enactment  of  this  appropria- 
tion should  appeal  strongly  to  the  lawmaking  power,  for,  as  stated  in  our 
previous  report,  it  would  not  only  meet  an  existing  emergency  but  would  prove 
.a  lasting  economy. 

As  to  the  public  use  of  the  Memorial  grounds  which  would  be  as- 
sured by  the  enactment  of  the*  proposed  appropriation,  but  which  is 
impossible  under  present  circumstances,  the  report  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : 

Meanwhile  wo  again  urge  upon  t lie  consideration  of  the  proper  national  au- 
thority that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Federal  aid  requested  in  our  former  report, 
the  people  continue  to  be  denied  their  rights  in  the  premises  surrounding  the 
memorial.  The  prevalent  conditions  not  only  imply  danger  to  the  property  and 
annual  loss  to  the  Government,  but  they  deprive  the  people  of  the  enjoyment 

•  of  the  property  which  they  have  the  right  to  expect.  The  14  acres  surrounding 
the  memorial  constitute  virtually  a  National  Park  but  are  wholly  unfit  for 

;public  use.  If  the  proposed  appropriation  were  made,  the  Government  would 
still  have  contributed  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  memorial,  the 
remaining  more  than  one-half  having  been  already  contributed  by  the  nine 
States  participating  in  its  erection. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  law  the  chief  clerk  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
department  and  administrative  head  of  the  divisions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  having  assigned  to  him  supervision  over  the  clerks  and 
other  employees  of  the  department.  He  also  supervises,  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and  com- 
pilation of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  supervision 
of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  printing,  stationery,  and 
•contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  of  the  detailed  work  relating 
to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Howard  University, 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of  attorneys  and 
agents  to  practice  as  well  as  their  disbarment,  corporate  sureties  on 
bonds,  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission, and  miscellaneous  matters.  During  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  he  is  designated  to  sign 
official  papers  and  documents. 

The  report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  disposed  of 
in  his  office  and  in  the  divisions  under  his  general  supervision,  and 
shows  a  continued  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  handled.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  retirement  act  and  of  the  re- 
organization and  rearrangement  of  work  in  the  several  divisions. 
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On  June  30,  1923,  the  personnel  of  the  entire  department  comprised 
18,649  officers  and  employees,  5,707  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
12,942  in  the  field  service.  Of  the  5,707  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  3,727  were  males  and  1,980  females.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia  included  158  temporary  employees 
(86  males  and  72  females)  whose  service  terminated  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1923. 

Under  the  Executive  order  of  October  24,  1921,  for  allocating 
Government  employees  to  grades  according  to  the  character  of  work 
performed,  and  for  rating  their  efficiency,  ratings  were  made  for 
the  six  months  ending  November  15,  1922,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, for  a  similar  period  ending  May  15,  1923.  These  ratings 
are  the  basis  for  all  changes  of  compensation  for  employees  covered 
thereby  in  the  classified  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
4,  1923,  known  as  the  "  classification  act  of  1923,"  a  board,  of 
which  the  chief  clerk  was  a  member,  was  established  by  orders  of 
May  14,  1923,  and  June  1,  1923,  to  review  the  tentative  allocations 
made  by  the  department  institutions,  bureaus,  and  offices,  of  positions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  report  its  conclusions  preliminary 
to  forwarding  the  classification  sheets  to  the  Personnel  Classifica- 
tion Board.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1923,  and  consideration  of  all  classification  sheets  prepared  as  of 
May  15,  1923,  numbering  5,570,  was  completed  July  14,  1923.  In- 
termittent continuation  of  the  board's  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
was  made  necessary  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board  request- 
ing that  classification  sheets  be  prepared  and  submitted  monthly, 
covering  new  appointments  and  changes  in  duties,  and  also  by  reason 
of  appeals  presented  by  employees  for  reconsideration  of  allocations. 
The  statistics  compiled  from  the  records  kept  by  the  board  showed 
that  the  salaries  of  the  5,570  positions  under  the  reclassification  and 
on  the  basis  of  allocations  approved  b}^  the  department  would 
amount  to  $10,288,770,  the  present  compensation  including  bonus 
amounting  to  $9,684,999,  a  net  increase  under  reclassification  of 
$603,771,  or  an  average  per  employee  of  $108.39.  Much  information 
was  supplied  in  response  to  calls  therefor  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  chief  coordinator  of  supplies,  and  other 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  responsibility  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Interior  Department,  Patent,  Pension,  and  General  Land  Office 
buildings,  and  the  disbursement  of  funds  appropriated  therefor, 
was  transferred  on  July  1,  1922,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  buildings.  Under  this  transfer 
420  positions  on  the  rolls  of  the  Interior  Department  were  abolished. 
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These  buildings  since  their  transfer  appear  to  have  been  operated 
with  reduced  appropriations,  but  with  some  curtailment  of  service. 

Telephone  service  for  the  department  is  handled  by  means  of 
three  switchboards  located  respectively  in  the  Interior,  Patent, 
and  Pension  Office  buildings.  The  service  in  the  two  latter  build- 
ings is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  year,  requiring  the  service  of 
but  one  operator  at  each  board.  When  the  telephone  service  for 
the  Interior  Department  Building  was  taken  over  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  buildings  on 
July  1,  1922,  four  positions  on  this  board  were  in  operation,  serving 
618  direct  and  143  extension  telephones.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1923,  when  this  service  again  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Interior  Department,  there  were  676  direct  and  146  extension  tele- 
phones in  operation.  In  February,  1923,  a  subswitchboard  was  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  in  order  to  provide 
more  efficient  service  after  office  hours  and  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.   This  board  is  equipped  for  service  to  59  stations. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  returns 
office  over  the  fiscal  year  1922,  due  to  the  assignment  of  additional 
employees  to  that  office  on  account  of  arrearages  in  the  work.  The 
returns  office  files  now  occupy  6,640  linear  feet  of  shelving  in  the 
Patent  Office  Building  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  increase 
requires  200  linear  feet.  Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  prior  reports  as  to  the  abolishment  of  the  returns 
office. 

The  chief  clerk  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  models  of 
inventions  belonging  to  the  Patent  Office  are  stored  in  some  2,500 
wooden  cases  in  a  portion  of  a  privately  owned  building  at  627  G 
Street  NW.,  for  which  a  rent  of  $150  a  month  is  paid.  Since  1894 
the  transfer,  storing,  etc.,  of  these  models  has  cost  the  Government 
more  than  $200,000.  In  1908,  under  authority  of  Congress,  3,000 
were  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  but  by  provision  in  the  act  of 
March  4,  1909,  all  models  are  required  to  be  retained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  until  provision  is  made  for  their  care  by  Con- 
gress. In  February,  1922,  an  effort  was  made,  but  without  success, 
to  obtain  storage  space  in  a  Government  building  through  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission.  Many  of  these  models  doubtless  have 
an  historical  value  and  should  be  preserved  in  a  museum  or  other 
proper  institution,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  that  appar- 
ently are  of  no  value  whatever,  and  these  could  be  disposed  of.  The 
recommendation  is  therefore  made  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
enact  legislation  authorizing  the  disposition  of  the  models  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  best  for  the  public  interest. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Summary   of   outstanding    mineral  ivithdrawals    and   classifications,   -June   30, 

1023. 


Coal. 

Oil. 

Oil  shale.                Phosphate. 

Pot- 
ash. 

State. 

With- 
drawn. 

Classified 
as  coal 
land. 

With- 
drawn. 

Clas- 
sified 
as  oil 
land. 

With- 
drawn. 

Clas- 
sified 
as  oil 
shale 
land. 

Clas- 

With-      si^^as 

drawn.       Pf°s" 
uxowu-       phate 

land. 

With- 
drawn, 

Acres. 

Acres. 
56,993 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.       Acres. 

A crts. 

141,243 

230,400 



61.160 

8,720 

3,170,645 

17,643 
4,241,552 

1,178,392 
222,977 

90,518 

41,560 

952, 239 

119,523 
720,534 

4,761 

267,722 

466, 990 

10,510,700 

83, 833 

5,220,584 

5,954,364 

4,361 

6, 591, 821 

1.350.426 

42,097 

287,  883 

123 

39, 422 

582,684 

11, 178, 286 

18,887 

250, 093 

1,101,587 

141,444 

6,736,183 

84, 894 

Utah   . 

5,058,832 

691,852 

2,437,2S3 

1,870,627 

86,584 

2,705,035 

302,465 

"Washington. .. 

1,018,898 

460, 103 

996, 049 

Total.... 

34, 367, 008 

29, 903, 106 

6, 423, 604 

42,097 

128,267 

4,117,377 

2, 425, 454 

293, 015 

129,940 

f 


Applications  under  the  mineral  leasing  acts,  fiscal  year  1922-23. 


Permits. 

Leases. 

Patents. 

Mineral. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Oil  and  gas 

4,369 
498 

536 
83 

32 

174 

6 

27 

194 

6 

5 

23 

1 

Coal 

Phosphate 

Sodium 

7 
41 

9 
56 

Potassium 

1 

1 

■""6" 

3 

1 

2 

Oil  shale 

5 

Producing  oil  and  gas  fields  and  data  defined,  in  accordance  icith 

February  25,  1920. 

California : 

Kern  River,  July  15,  1920 

Coalinga,  west  side,  July  20,  1920 

Coalinga,  east  side,  Julv  20,  1920 

Lost  Hills,  July  20,  1920 

McKittrick,  front,  Aug.  11,  1920 

McKittrick,  Aug.  11,  1920 

McKittrick  (addition),  May  18,  1923 

Elk  Hills,  Aug.  11,   1920 

Euena  Vista  Hills,  Aug.  11,  1920 

Bnena  Vista  Hills  (addition),  May  18,  1923 

Sunset,    Aug.    11,    1920 

Midway,  Aug.  17,  1920 

Midway  (addition),  May  18,  1923 

Colorado  : 

AVhite  River,  Dec.  19,  1922 

Williams  Park,  May  17,  1923 

Montana : 

Cat  Creek,  Apr.  2,  1920 

Cat  Creek  (revised),  Apr.  4,  1921 

Gas  City,  Jan.  5,  1922 

1  Not  included  in  total. 


the  act  of 

Acres. 
34,  866 
15,  002 

9,760 

4,206 

4,8S2 

5,935 

480 

46,  640 

23,  772 
5,417 

12, 183 

26,  341 

200 

13,  208 
4,266 

1 47,  205 

24,  929 
1,275 
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Montana — Continued.  Acres. 

Baker,  Jan.  5,  1922 5,629 

Kevin-Sunburst,  Dec.  9,  1922 38,242 

Gas  Ridge,  Dec.  9,  1922 9,  965 

Shelby,  Dec.  9,  1922 2,  512 

Wyoming : 

Lance  Creek,  Apr.  2,  1920 10,  736 

Rock  Creek,  Apr.  2,  1920 4,354 

Salt  Creek,  Apr.  2,  1920 34,  398 

Big  Sand  Draw,  Apr.  2,  1920 7,  393 

Dry  Piney,  Apr.  2,  3920 2,559 

Mule  Creek,  Apr.  5,  3920 1,527 

Thornton,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,274 

Hamilton  dome,  Apr.  5,  1920 11,087 

Elk  Butte,  July  20,  1920 2,002 

Garland,  July  20,  1920 587.94 

Byron,  July  20,  1920 224.  35 

Wiley  anticline,  July  20,  1920 879 

Grass  Creek,  Aug.  18,  1920 3,  067 

Buffalo  Basin,  Aug.  18,  1920 7,922 

Big  Muddy,  Aug.  20,  1920 6,  427 

Osage,  Aug.  25,  1920 x  14, 151 

Osage    (revised),  Oct.  5,  1920 15,224 

Iron  Creek,  Sept.  17,  1920 920 

Poison  Spider,  Sept.  17,  1920 5,  359 

Torchlight  dome,  Oct.  30,  1920 1,  004 

Mahoney  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 *  5,  232 

Mahoney  dome  (revised),  Aug.  11,  1921 6,909 

Wertz  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 686 

Greybull,  Apr.  26,  1921 95.  93 

Little  Grass  Creek,  Sept.  19,  1921 1,  240 

Bolton  Creek,  Nov.  30,  1921 720 

Hidden  dome,  Apr.  20,  1922 1,067 

Derby  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 926 

Big  Polecat,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  697 

Little  Polecat,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  076 


Grand   total 421,  071 

Power-site  reserves. 

includes  all  areas  reserved  or  classified  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  and  withheld  subject  to  disposal 
only  under  the  Federal  water-power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.,  1063).  Designations,  classifications, 
and  other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the  total  areas  without  distinction.] 


State. 

Reserved 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1922. 

Elimi- 
nated 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1922. 

Reserves 
outstand- 
ing prior 
to  July  1, 
1922. 

Reserved 

during 
fiscal  year. 

Elimi- 
nated 
during 
fiscal  year. 

Reserves 
outstand- 
ing 

June  30, 
1923. 

Acres. 

749 

151,765 

1,103,239 

28,469 

817,345 

323,752 

486 

399,603 

Acres. 

Acres. 

749 

151,245 

998,045 

28,469 

799,093 

275,506 

486 

234,252 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

749 

520 
105,194 

16,476 
58,471 

167,721 

1,056,516 
28,469 

18,252 
48,246 

135,727 
18,654 

934,820 

8 

294, 152 
486 

Idaho 

165,351 

41,333 

7,116 

268,469 

1,240 

12,841 

250, 819 

761 

272,596 

215,181 

1,240 

12,309 

172,693 

761 

272,316 

208,644 

1,240 

532 
78,126 

12,309 

Montana 

32,762 

360 

205,095 

761 

280 
6,537 

27,826 

300,142 

208,644 

Oregon 

506,846 
12 
588,672 
176,090 
1,096 
216,923 

65,283 

441,563 
12 
471,360 
140,249 
870 
149,377 

5,449 

13,519 

433,493 

12 

Utah 

117,312 

35,841 

226 

67,546 

3,500 
5,164 

467, 860 

Washington 

2,351 

137,436 

870 

Wyoming 

160 

452 

149,085 

Total 

5,068,485 

709,246 

4,359,239 

339,209 

30,119 

4,668,329 

3  Not  included  in  total. 
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Summary  of  enlarged  homestead  designations. 

[Areas  d  issified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entrymen  required:  Act  of  February  19.  1909  u>3 
B1  it.  839),  applicable  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  U  tan."  Washington . 
Wyoming;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.  531).  applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  13.  1912  37  Stat.  132) 
applicable  to  California,  North  Dakota:  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas;  act  of 
\f arch  1,  1915  (38  Stat.  1163).  applicable  to  South  Dakota.  Areas  classified  as  arid,  nonirrigable.  and 
1  K-kiug  domestic  water  supply,  residence  by  entrymen  not  required:  Act  of  February  19.  1909  (35  Stat. 
.  applicable  to  Utah;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho.) 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Total 

Nonresidence. 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah: 

Total 

Nonresidence. 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total 332, 956, 328 


Designations 

prior  to 
July  1,  1922. 


cres. 

016,679 
982, 601 
762,497 

424, 381 
563,787 
637, 734 
101,706 
015, 275 
035,939 
262,870 
164,514 
321,265 

849, 264 
584,454 
581,875 
799, 728 


Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1922. 


Acres. 
5,409,474 
238,320 

184,960 

453,405 
4,233 


244,282 
3,564,797 
227, 732 
3,848 
984, 702 
348, 170 

369, 975 

21,840 

251,842 

156, 256 


12,437,763 


Designations 
outstanding 

prior  to 
July  1,  1922. 


Acres. 
25, 607, 205 
12, 744, 281 
32,577,537 

12,970,976 
559,554 
637, 734 
52,857,424 
46,450,478 
42,808,207 
12,259,022 
20,179,812 
15,973,095 

10,479,289 
1,562,614 
6,330,033 

28,643,472 


Designa- 
tions, 
during 
fiscal 
year. 


320,518,565 


Acres. 

234,  290 
108,065 
364, 979 

80,820 
3,440 
6,340 

92, 779 


Cancella- 
tions 
during 
fiscal 
year. 


A  cres. 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1923. 


.4  (TCS. 

26,841,495 

12,852,346 
32, 942, 488 

13,048,916 
562,994 
644,074 

52, 950. 203 


104,875  ! !     46,555,353 


378, 905 

4,840 

43,810 

3,270 

394, 295 
16,800 
13, 130 

248,420 


2,078,818 


4,760 


13, 120 
960 


5,428 


26,216 


43, 187, 112 
12,263,862 
20,218,862 
15, 976, 365 

10,860,464 
1,578,454 
6,343,163 

28,886,464 


322,571,167 


■  2,880  acres  previously  designated  under  sections  1-5,  now  designated  under  section  6. 
2 12,160  acres  previously  designated  under  sections  1-5,  now  designated  under  section  6. 

Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designations. 

[Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and  of 
such  character  that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  support  oi  a  family.  Act  of  Dec.  29,  1916 
(39  Stat.,  862).] 


State. 

Designations 

prior  to 
July  1, 1922. 

Cancella- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1922. 

Designations 
outstanding 

prior  to 
July  1, 1922. 

Designa- 
tions 

during 
fiscal 
year. 

Cancella- 
tions 
during 
fiscal 
year. 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30. 
1923. 

Acres. 

13,699,316 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7, 089, 107 

4,  874,  549 

101,  434 

2,831 

14,  255,  552 

136, 135 

418, 309 

30, 507, 100 

329, 832 

61,151 

5,900,159 

6, 393, 647 

990,768 

592, 423 

18, 870, 983 

Acres. 
832, 040 

Acres. 

12,867,276 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7,080,227 

4, 873,  575 

101,  434 

2,831 

14,  239,  552 

136, 135 

415, 509 

30, 506, 500 

329, 832 

61, 151 

5,899,111 

6,393,257 

990, 528 

591,  289 

18, 867, 903 

Acres. 
79, 794 

Acres. 
160 

Acres. 
12,916,910 
1,120 

148, 263 

389, 845 

166,486 

6,425 

120 

288.  426 
24, 120 
15, 816 

332, 255 

24,  598 

5,960 

136,830 
43, 600 
89,  714 
46,110 

454, 107 

7, 529. 930 

8,880 
974 

360 
160 

7, 469, 712 

Idaho 

5.  039, 901 

107, 859 
2.951 

Montana 

Nebraska 

16, 000 

1,041 


14,526,937 
160, 255 
431, 325 

30, 838, 755 
354,  430 

2, 800 
600 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

67,111 
6,034,581 

Oregon 

1,048 

390 

240 

1,134 

3,080 

1, 360 
160 
640 

South  Dakota 

6, 436, 697 

Utah 

1,  079, 602 

637, 399 
19,320,156 

Wyoming 

1,854 

Total 

111,606,083 

867,186 

110,738,897 

2,  252, 469 

5,735 

112,985,631 
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APPENDIX  C. 

National  parks  administered  by  the  Natio7ial  Park  Service — National  park 

statistics. 

[Number,  19;  total  area,  ll>372  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Hot  Springs  i. 
1832 

Yellowstone  1 . 

1872 


Sequoia 


Yosemite 


General  Grant  i. 
1890 

Mount  Rainier  1 


Crater  Lake  l 
1902 

Wind  Cave  > 
1903 

Piatt 

1904 
SullysHilL. 

1904 

Mesa  Verde  i 
1906 

Glacier l 

1910 


Rocky  Mountain ] 
1915 


Hawaii3 

1916 
Lassen  Volcanic. 

1916 


Location. 


Middle  Arkan- 
sas. 

Northwestern 
Wyom  i  n  g, 
southwest- 
ern Mon- 
tana, and 
north  east- 
ern Idaho. 

Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


West    central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


South  Dakota. 


Southern 

Oklahoma. 
North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


Mount  McKinley.. 
1917 

Grand  Canyon.... 

1919 
Lafayette  l 

1919 
Zion 

1919 


•Hawaii 

Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast . . . 


When 

established. 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


Apr.   20,1832 


Mar.     1, 1872 


Sept.  25, 1890 


Oct.      1, 1890 


.do. 


Mar.     2, 1899 

May   22,1902 
Jan.      9, 1903 


/July     1, 1902 

\Apr.  21,1904 

Apr.  27,1904 


June  29,1906 
3June  30, 1913 

May   11,1910 


/Jan.   26,1915 
V  Feb.  14, 1917 

/Aug.     1, 1916 

VMay    1,1922 

Aug.    9,1916 


/Feb.  26,1917 
VJan.  30, 1922 

Feb.  26,1919 
...do 


U 


S3.34S 


252 

1,125 

4 
324 

249 
17 

n 

77 
1.534 


Southwestern 
Utah. 


Nov.  19,1919 


Distinctive  characteristics. 


397J 

186 
124 


2,645 

958 

8 

120 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  boarding  houses— 
19  bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boiling springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world— Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 12,000  sequoia 
trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some  25  to 
36  feet  in  diameter— Towering  mountain 
ranges— Startling  precipices— Cave  of 
considerable  size. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs— Romantic  vistas— Many  waterfalls 
of  extraordinarv  height— 3  groves  of  big 
trees— High  Sie'rra— Waterwheel  Falls- 
Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem—28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size — 48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano— Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting iava  formation— Fine  fishing. 

Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 
/Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
\    medicinal  value. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  an  I  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 
I  Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character— 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty — 60  small  glaciers- 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked  in- 
dividuality—Fine trout  fishing. 

(Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snowy  range,  peaks 

\    11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 

I    records  of  glacial  period. 

/Three  separate  areas— Kilauea  and  Mauna 

\    Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maui. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United  States 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone  6,879  feet— Hot  springs— Mud 
geysers. 

{Highest  mountain  in   North   America — 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The   group   of  granite   mountains  upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenic  in- 
terest. 


1  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

*  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 

»  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Parle  Service. 
[Number,  28;  total  area,  1,817.5  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 
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Name. 


Devils  Tower . 
Mon  tezu  ma  Castle . 


El  Morro. 


Petrified  Forest . , 
Chaco  Canyon..., 


Muir  Woods  * . 


Pinnacles 


Location. 

Wyoming... 
Arizona 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


California . 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions. 


Area 
(acres). 


do. 


Natural  bridges. 


Lewis     &     Clark 
Cavern.2 


Tumacacori . 


Navajo 

Shoshone  Cavern. 

Gran  Quivira 

Sitka 


Rainbow  Bridge. 


Colorado. 


Papago  Saguaro.., 
Dinosaur 


Capulin  Mountain. 
Verendrve , 


Casa  Grande. 
Katmai 


Utah. 


-Montana . 
Arizona . . 


....do , 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 


Sept.  24, 1906 
Dec.     8, 1906 


/..-do \ 

\June  18,1917   / 


/Dec.     8,1906 
\July   31,1911 

Mar.  11,1907 


/Jan.     9, 1908 
\Sept.  22,1921 

/Jan.    16,1908 
i\May     7, 1923 


Apr.  16,1908 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Feb.  11,1916 


/May   11,1908   \ 
\May   16,1911    / 


Sept.  15,1908 


/Mar.  20,1909 
\Mar.  14,1912 
|  Sept.  21, 1909 


1,152 
U60 


In 


Utah. 


ov.    1,1909 
ov.  25, 1919 

Mar.  23,1910 


May   30,1910  J 


Colorado. 


25, 625 
20,629 

426. 43 


2,080 
, 653. 46 


»  2, 740 

160 
10 

360 
210 

560 

157 

160 


Arizona . 
Utah... 


New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 


Arizona 

Alaska 


May   24,1911 


Man.  31,1914 

[Dec.  28,1922 

Oct.  4, 1915 

Aug.  9,1916 

June  29,1917 


[Mar. 
Dec. 
[Aug. 

Sept.  24, 1918 


2,1889' 
10, 1909 
3,1918 


13,883 


,940.43 
80 


681 
253 


480 
,088,000 


Description. 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 
Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver- 
tical cliff.    Of  scenic  and  ethnologic  in- 
terest. 
! Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contains   cliff-dweller   ruins.    Of   great 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 
{Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  trees, 
one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 
Numerous   cliff-dweller   ruins,   including 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated. 
One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Many  spirelike  rock  formations,  600  to  1,000 
feet  nigh,  visible  many  miles;  also  nu- 
merous caves  and  other  formations. 
Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.    Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  height 

"    t.   or 
smaller. 


of  span   157  feet.    Other  two  slightly 


Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 

seventeenth  century.    Being  restored  by 

National    lark   Service   as   rapidly   as 

funds  permit. 

/Contains     numerous     pueblo,    or     cliff- 

\    dweller  ruins,  in  gocd  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest  Span- 
ish mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  creat  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Height  309  feet 
above  water,"  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbow. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beauty  and  interest. 

{Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.    Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 
Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 

animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 
Cinder  cone  of  geoloi  ically  recent  formation. 
Includes    Crowhigh    Butte,    from    which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 
[These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
I    relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
j    in  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    Dis- 
l    covered  in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 
Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  study   of  volcanism.     Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  i- mokes. 


1  Estimated. 

»  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

a  From  Mar.  2,  1889,  until  Aug.  3,  191S,  classified  as 


national  park. 
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Name. 


Scotts  muff. 


Yucca  lion se  :  - 


Fossil  Cycad 
Aztec  Ruin  ' 


Hovenweep. 
Pipe  Spring. 


Location. 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions. 


Area 
(acres;. 


N  ebra.ska . 


Colorado. 


South  Dakota 
New  Mexico.. 


Utah-Colorado 
Arizona 


Dec.   12,1919     2,053.83 


19,1919 


Oct.  21,1922 

Jan.  24,1923 

Mar.  2, 1923 

May  31,1923 


Description. 


1  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

[Number,  13;  total  area,  522  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Description. 

Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 

New Mexico. . 

Nov.  16,1907 

160 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 

ings. 

terest  and  in  good  preservation. 

Tonto 

Arizona 

Dec.   19,1907 

1640 

Do. 

Jewel  Cave 

South  Dakota. 

Feb.     7, 1908 

U,280 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  ex- 

Wheeler  

Dec.     7. 1908 

300 

tinct  volcanic  action.    Of  much  scenic 
beauty. 
(Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 

(Mar.     2, 1909 
^Apr.   17,1912 
IMay   11,1915 

1 

Mount  Olympus . . 

Washington... 

I  299,370 

1    usual  scientific  interest,  including  many 
j    glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 

I    ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 

Oregon  Caves 

Oregon 

July   12,1909 

480 

Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty;  magnitude  not  entirely 
ascertained. 

Devil  Postpile 

California 

July     6, 1911 

800 

Spectacular  mass  of  hexagonal  basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland. 

Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 

Walnut  Canyon. . . 

Arizona 

Nov.  30,1915 

960 

and  popular  interest. 

Bandolier 

Feb.  11  1916 

22,075 

artificial    caves,    stone    sculpture,    and 

other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 

Old  Kasaan 

Alaska 

Oct.    25,1916 

38.3 

Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 

Lehman  Caves 

Nevada 

Jan.    21,1922 

593. 03 

Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance. 

Bryce  Canyon 

Utah : 

June    8, 1923 

7,440 

Box  canyon  filled  with  countless  array  of 
fantastically  eroded  pinnacles.    Best  ex- 
hibit of  vivid  coloring;  of  earth's  materials. 

Timpanogos  Cave . 

do ! 

Oct.    14,1923  1 

250      Limestone  cavern. 

Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 
Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 
passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 
Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 
Mountain.    Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 
archaeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 
inhabitants. 
320     Area  containing  deposits  of  fossil  plants. 
i.  ti     Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  containing 
500  ruins. 

285. 8     Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos, 
ani  cliff  dwellings. 
40     Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure  water  in 
desert  region.    Serves  as  memorial   to 
early  western  pioneer  life. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department. 
[Number,  3:  total  area,  63  acres:  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Description. 

Big  Hole   Battle 
Field. 

Cabrillo 

Montana  — .. 

California 

Ohio 

June  23,1910 
Oct.    14,1913 
Mar.     2, 1293 

5 

1 

57 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  result- 
ing in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

Mound    City 
Group. 

of  the  territory  now  partly  embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28, 1542. 
Famous  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  in 
Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation. 

»  Estimated. 
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Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 


Name. 


When  ap- 
pointed. 


Whence  ap- 
pointed. 


President. 


Length  of 
service. 


1.  Thomas  E wing ...... 

2.  Thomas  M.T.McKennan 

3.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart.. 

4.  Robert  McClelland 

5.  Jacob  Thompson 

6.  Caleb  B.  Smith 

7.  John  P.  Usher 

8.  James  Harlan 

9.  OrvilleH.  Browning 

10.  Jacob  D.Cox 

11.  Columbus  Delano 

12.  Zachariah  Chandler 

13.  CarlSchurz 

14.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

15.  Henry  M.  Teller 

16.  Lucius  Q.C.  Lamar — .. 

17.  William  F.  Vilas 

18.  John  W.Noble 

19.  Hoke  Smith 

20.  David  R.  Francis 

.21.  Cornelius  M.  Bliss 

22.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock... 

I  23.  James  R.  Garfield 

.24.  Richard  A.  Ballinger 

25.  Walter  L.  Fisher 

26.  Franklin  K.  Lane 

27.  John  Barton  Payne 

28.  Albert  B.  Fall 

29.  Hubert  Work 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


8,1849 

15,1850 

12,1850 

7,1853 

6,1857 

5,1861 

8,1863 

15,1865 

27,1866 

5,1869 

1,1870 

19, 1875 

12,1877 

5,1881 

6,1882 

6,1885 

16,1888 

6,1889 

6,1893 

1,1896 

5,1897 

21,1898' 

5,1907 

6,1909 

13,1911 

6,1913 

28,19203 

5,1921 

5,1923 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

do 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Ohio 

....do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri 

New  York 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Washington... 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois 

New  Mexico. . 
Colorado 


Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

Fillmore 

....do 


Pierce 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

Johnson 

....do 

Grant 

do 

do 


Hayes 

Garfield  and  Arthur. 

Arthur 

Cleveland 


.do. 


Harrison 

Cleveland 

do 

McKinley 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt 

Roosevelt 

Taft 

do 

Wilson 

do 

Harding 

Harding  and  Coolidge.. . 


Yts.  mos, 
1         5 


day8. 

8 

27 

25 

0 

0 

4 

7 

12 

10 

27 

19 

25 

24 

2 

0 

10 

22 

0 

25 

5 

15 

13 

0 

5 

26 

«26 

20 


1  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20. 1899. 

*  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29, 1920. 

*  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15, 1920. 

*  Mr.  Fall  resigned,  effective  Mar.  4, 1923. 
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BUREAUS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  184  | 
(it  Stat  L.  395). 


General  Land  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Departmei 
under  act  of  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.  716).  First  commissioner,  Edwar 
Tiffin,  of  Ohio ;  appointed  May  7,  1812.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interio 
Department  when  that  department  was  organized  under  the  act  of  March  c 
1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Indian  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  th< 
act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat.  L.  564).  First  commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  o 
New  York ;  appointed  July  10,  1832.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart 
ment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Pensions. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  undei 
act  of  March  2,  1833  (4  Stat.  L.  622).     First  commissioner,  James  L.  Edwards 
of  Virginia  ;  appointed  March  3, 1833.    Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart  ' 
ment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Patent  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act 
of  March  4,  1836  (5  Stat.  L.  117).     First  commissioner,  Henry  S.  Ellsworth,  oi  I 
Connecticut ;  appointed  July  4,  1836.    Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Education. — Established  as  a  department  under  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  L.  434).  Ceased  to  exist  as  a  department  and  became  a  bureau 
of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  July  20,  1868  (15  Stat. 
L.  106).  First  commissioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed 
March  14,  1867. 

Geological  Survey. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.  394).  First  director,  Clarence  King, 
of  New  York ;  appointed  April  14,  1879. 

Reclamation  Service  (now  Bureau  of  Reclamation). — Organized  under 
act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.  388),  under  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott.  First  director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania; 
appointed  March  9,  1907.  Designation  changed  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
June  20,  1923.  First  commissioner  of  reclamation,  David  W.  Davis^of  Idaho; 
appointed  June  20,  1923. 

Bureau  of  Mines. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under 
act  of  May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.  369).  First  director,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of 
North  Carolina  ;  appointed  September  3,  1910. 

National  Park  Service. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.  535).  First  director,  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  of  Illinois ;  appointed  May  16,  1917. 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  (now  the  Alaska  Railroad). — Estab- 
lished by  presidential  appointment  under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  12r 
1914  (38  Stat.  L.  305).  Placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  Executive  orders  dated  April  10,  1915,  and  June  8,  1923.  First 
chairman  and  chief  engineer,  William  C.  Edes,  of  California  :  appointed  May  1, 
1914.  Designation  of  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  changed  to  The  Alaska 
Railroad  August  15,  1923. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bcretary  of  the  Interior Hubert  Work. 

-'irst  Assistant  Secretary Edward  C.  Finney. 

Lssistant  Secretary Francis  M.  Goodwin. 

ulministrative  assistant Ebert  K.  Burlew. 

Executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary Wm.  J.  Donald. 

executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary John  H.  McNeely. 

;hief  inspector Joseph  F.  Gartland. 

pief  clerk  of  the  department John  Harvey. 

Solicitor John  H.  Edwards. 

Senior  attorney G.  Edward  Wright. 

Joard  of  Appeals,  member  of George  B.  Gardner. 

Soard  of  Appeals,  member  of W.  B.  Newman. 

Joard  of  Appeals,  member  of A.  W.  Patterson. 

lommissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office William  Spry. 

tssistant  Commissioner George  R.  Wickham. 

!ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs Charles  H.  Burke. 

.ssistant  Commissioner Edgar  B.  Meritt. 

S&mmissioner  of  Pensions Washington  Gardner. 

Sbputy  Commissioner Hays  Haymaker. 

'ommissioner  of  Patents 1 Thos.  E.  Robertson. 

frst  Assistant  Commissioner Wm.  A.  Kinnan. 

.ssistant  Commissioner . ,  Karl  Fenning. 

ommissioner  of  Education John  J.  Tigert. 

director  of  the  Geological  Survey George  Otis  Smith. 

lanmissioner  of  Reclamation Elwood  Mead. 

jreetor  of  Finance,  Reclamation  Bureau David  W.  Davis. 

Erector  of  Farm  Economics,  Reclamation  Bureau-—  Geo.  C.  Kreutzer. 

cting  Chief  Engineer,  Reclamation  Bureau Raymond  F.  Walter. 

director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines H.  Foster  Bain. 

ssistant  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines Dorsey  A.  Lyon. 

jirector  of  the  National  Park  Service- Stephen  T.  Mather. 

ssistant  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service Arno  B.  Cammerer. 

overnor  of  Alaska Scott  C.  Bone. 

overnor  of  Hawaii Wallace  R.  Farrington. 

uperintendent  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital Dr.  William  A.  White. 

resident  of  Howard  University Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee. 

m*geon  in  chief  of  Freedmen's  Hospital Dr.  William  A.  Warfield. 

jJBSident  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf Dr.  Percival  Hall. 

in 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  20,  192 '4. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  your  administration,  rigid 
economy  has  been  stressed  in  operating  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior through  its  14  bureaus  and  establishments. 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  were 
$325,872,078.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  they  are 
$290,473,724.06,  or  a  saving  of  $35,398,353.95  over  the  previous  year. 

The  appropriations  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1926.  are  $267,785,596.17,  or  $22,688,127.89  under  1925,  and  approxi- 
mately $83,000,000  under  1922. 

These  savings  were  made  without  impairment  of  service  rendered 
to  the  public  by  this  department,  abundant  proof  in  itself  that  effi- 
ciency and  economy  are  inseparable.     Each  is  necessary  to  the  other. 

ORGANIZATION 

Each  bureau  of  this  department  was  found,  two  years  ago,  to  be 
operating  as  an  independent  unit  of  Government,  with  complete 
divisions,  some  of  them  duplicating  functions  of  others.  There  were 
duplicated  law  officers,  boards  of  appeal,  disbursing  officers,  and 
libraries.  The  books  in  the  department's  law  libraries,  in  duplicate 
and  triplicate,  numbered  24,122.  There  were  separate  units  handling 
business  relating  to  health,  education,  irrigation,  oil  and  gas,  publica- 
tions, purchases  and  supplies,  accounting  and  auditing,  contracts,  en- 
gineering, drafting,  editing,  motor  vehicles,  mimeographing  and 
multigraphing,  personnel,  inspection,  property  accounting,  map 
making,  photographing,  addressographing,  photostating,  and  traffic. 

Progress  toward  coordinating  activities  has  been  made  during  the 
fiscal  year,  but  much  of  the  duplication  is  compelled  by  specific 
legislation  or  appropriation,  leaving  little  administrative  option  in 
merging  similar  activities  or  shifting  them  from  one  bureau  to 
another  in  the  same  department.  There  must  be  more  latitude  al- 
lowed by  law  in  the  administration  of  the  department's  bureaus  to 
insure  the  highest  efficiency. 

There  are  two  avenues  of  administration  open  to  a  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — by  bureaus  or  through  bureaus. 

The  one  offering  least  resistance  is  for  the  Secretary  to  consent  to 
an  independent  administration  of  unrelated  activities  by  its  bureaus, 
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independent  of  a  covering  policy.  The  other  alternative  requires  the 
active  working  interest  of  the  Secretary  in  bureau  and  departmental 
coordination. 

Bringing  bureau  chiefs  into  departments  from  the  business  world 
by  presidential  appointment  is  the  safeguard  of  civil  service  effi- 
ciency. It  joins  the  public's  necessities,  which  the  Government  serves, 
to  the  technical  routine  of  the  service,  which  experience  has  taught 
to  civil  service  employees  who  necessarily  have  been  excluded  and 
secluded  from  the  business  world  and  its  methods. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  head  of  a  bureau  to  reorganize  it 
alone.  His  exacting  daily  duties  and  the  conscientious  objections  of 
employees  to  change  of  methods  with  which  they  have  grown  fa- 
miliar, compel  the  Secretary  to  join  with  him  and  invite  in  men 
active  in  the  ultimate  application  of  bureau  rulings  in  business,  to 
coordinate  the  Government's  activities  with  the  business  world. 

The  results  of  this  policy  employed  during  the  past  two  jTears  in 
the  Interior  Department  have  amply  justified  the  practice,  and  the 
disposition  of  active  men  in  business  to  assist  cheerfully  without  com- 
pensation is  a  grateful  reassurance  to  the  Government. 

INDIAN  BUREAU 

A  problem  of  great  concern  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
the  Government's  responsibilities  to  the  Indian,  because  of  the 
human  relations  involved.  There  are  approximately  225,000  Indians 
under  Federal  guardianship.  Public  interest  has  been  enlisted  in 
the  Indian  question  as  never  before,  and  it  is  believed  to  good 
purpose. 

The  public  has  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  its  advices  have  been  sought.  An  advisory  council  of 
100  citizens  of  national  prominence  was  organized  and  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  and  discussing  in  convention  the  conditions 
of  these  aboriginal  Americans.  Sixty  of  those  invited  came  to 
Washington  last  December  at  their  own  expense  for  a  conference, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Government's  effort  to  conserve  the  Indian.  Constructive  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  the  education,  health,  and  sanitation;  leas- 
ing of  executive-order  reservations;  pay  of  bureau  employees; 
dances  and  ceremonies;  and  other  subjects  intended  to  bring  the 
Indian  into  the  fullness  of  Caucasian  civilization  were  adopted  by 
this  council  at  its  conference.  Some  of  these  recommendations 
were  found  to  have  been  already  adopted  by  the  present  commis- 
sioner, and  many  others  were  put  into  effect  within  a  period  of  six 
months.  During  the  session  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  44  differ- 
ent bills  beneficial  to  Indians  became  law,  the  greatest  number  in  any 
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single  session  of  Congress  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  legislation  of 
the  last  Congress. 

Centralized  authority  with  decentralized  responsibility,  the  fun- 
damental of  effective  administration,  is  essential  in  the  Indian 
Service  because  of  the  distance  between  the  bureau  in  Washington 
and  its  wards.  States  should  be  impressed  that  ultimately  the 
Indian  problem  is  theirs  to  solve,  and  the  Government's  participation 
should  eventually  be  cooperative  rather  than  initiative  in  character. 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  trying  to  elicit  public  interest  in  the  States 
to  work  with  it.  Decentralization  applied  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
would  be  conscientiously  resisted  behind  the  refuge  of  "It  can  not 
be  done  that  way,"  or  "  We  have  always  done  it  this  way."  Prece- 
dent may  be  good  or  bad,  may  lend  itself  to  evolution  or  to  involu- 
tion, but  new  precedents  must  be  established  for  new  visions. 

The  Indian  Bureau  pays  into  States  $42,000,000  annually,  one- 
third  through  channels  of  administration  and  two-thirds  to  Indians 
directly.  States  and  the  Federal  Government  should  cooperate  in 
seeing  that  these  vast  sums  are  expended  in  permanencies  for  com- 
munity betterments,  to  be  contributed  to,  owned,  and  fostered  by  In- 
dians themselves. 

States  should  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indian.  The 
State  governments  now  have  agencies  similar  to  those  maintained 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  assume  these  responsibilities  over  restricted 
Indians.  Their  State  boards  of  health,  departments  of  education 
and  agriculture,  boards  of  charities  and  welfare  are  alread}7  per- 
forming similar  functions  for  their  white  population  to  which  could 
be  added  the  Indian  population.  The  Indian  Bureau  could  then 
confine  itself  to  administering  treaty  rights,  land  titles,  collection 
and  disbursement  of  Indian  funds,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  Indians. 

PATENT  OFFICE 

In  my  last  annual  report  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  conditions  in  the  Patent  Office.  Although 
the  force  of  employees  has  been  increased  on  two  occasions  by  Con- 
gress within  recent  years,  the  Patent  Office  is  still  in  arrears.  An 
application  for  a  patent  filed  to-day  may  not  be  acted  upon  during 
the  next  six  months. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  methods  of  procedure  and  ex- 
pediting business  in  the  Patent  Office  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  leading  representatives  of  patent  bar  associations  throughout  the 
country,  industrial  organizations,  and  the  engineering  profession 
has  been  organized.     The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  an  ex-officio 
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member  of  the  committee.     The  personnel  of  this  committee  con- 
sists of — 

Mr.  Jo.  Bailey  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  of  the  patent  ad- 
visers representing  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference^ 
nominated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Patent  Law  Association. 

Mr.  A.  J.  P>rousseau,  of  New  York  City,  a  prominent  automobile 
manufacturer;  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Stale.-. 

Hon.  Thomas  Bwing,  of  Xew  York  City,  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  nominated  by  the  New  York  Patent   Law  Association. 

Col.  Harry  Frease,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  formerly  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Patent  Law  Association,  nominated  by  that  association. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Huxley,  of  Chicago,  111.,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Patent  Law  Association,  nominated  by  that  association. 

Mr.  Eugene  G.  Mason,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  patent  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  probably 
the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in  the  Avorld,  nominated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes,  as  president  of  that  association. 

Mr.  George  A.  Prevost,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association,  the  national  association  of 
patent  lawTyers  having  members  in  53  American  cities. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Prindle,  of  New  York  City,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  patent  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  nominated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Milton  Tibbetts,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Michigan 
Patent  Law  Associaiton,  nominated  by  that  association. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council,  consisting  of  29  engineering 
societies,  which  represents  almost  40,000  engineers. 

This  committee  is  at  work.  The  services  of  its  members  are  being 
rendered  without  remuneration  in  the  interest  of  public  service. 
Even7  possible  aid  and  assistance  is  being  given  the  committee  toward 
facilitating  the  study  of  the  various  functions  of  the  Patent  Office 
by  the  commissioner  and  employees.  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  the  President.  Any  necessary  steps  will 
be  taken  to  expedite  the  important  business  of  this  bureau. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

In  the  administration  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  year 
the  commissioner  effected  a  saving  of  approximately  $85,000  in  the 
operating  routine  of  the  bureau  in  Washington. 

A  study  of  the  land  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain  is  being  made  by  a  special  committee  in 
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the  department  under  his  direction.  No  comprehensive  study  of  this 
bureau  appears  to  have  been  made  for  100  years.  It  is  probable 
that  growth  of  the  country  and  changed  conditons  will  warrant  some 
radical  departures  from  established  custom. 

The  approximate  acreage  of  the  unreserved  public  lands,  exclusive 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  now  in  possession  of  the  Government,  is 
186,000,000  acres.  This  area  represents  what  is  left  after  100  years 
or  more  of  selection  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pioneers  emigrat- 
ing to  the  West  to  make  homes.  Some  of  the  land  is  arid  and  semi- 
arid,  requiring  irrigation ;  other  portions  are  situated  on  steep  moun- 
tain slopes  which  have  never  been  surveyed.  In  general,  the  soil  is 
stony  or  sandy  and  most  of  it  is  unproductive/  Agricultural  devel- 
opment is  so  expensive  and  burdensome  that  a  living  for  a  family 
may  not  be  secured  from  the  average  homestead  tract.  During  the 
past  year  3,365,000  acres  of  this  class  of  public  land  have  been  thrown 
open  by  the  General  Land  Office  to  homestead  entry,  with  ex-service 
men  having  the  preference  right,  under  practically  the  same  land 
laws  and  regulations  that  were  in  force  in  the  past  when  the  most 
fertile  areas  of  public  land  were  opened  to  entry. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  the  Government  should 
continue  this  method  of  disposing  of  its  public  domain  without 
modification  of  these  antiquated  laws  and  regulations.  Considering 
the  limited  agricultural  fertility  of  the  land  now  comprising  the 
public  domain  and  the  demonstrated  inability  of  the  average  settler 
to  successfully  homestead,  because  of  insurmountable  natural  diffi- 
culties, it  would  appear  that  Congress  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
end  results  of  homesteading  the  remaining  public  lands. 

The  present  law  covering  the  acquisition  of  timber  and  stone  lands 
on  the  public  domain,  passed  in  1878,  should  be  revised  to  better 
protect  our  vanishing  timber  in  the  public  interest. 

FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 

Through  a  reorganization  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  during  the  past  fiscal  year  33  positions  were  de- 
clared surplus,  which,  together  with  other  economies  in  administra- 
tion, have  resulted  in  savings  of  approximately  $100,000. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  special  advisory  committee  on  rec- 
lamation completed  its  work.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  con- 
sisted of  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Campbell,  of  Arizona ;  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
of  California ;  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Bradfute,  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
of  Utah;  Hon.  Clyde  C.  Dawson,  of  Colorado;  and  Hon.  James  E. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio.  Their  report  was  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  by  him  to  Congress. 

The  survey  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  months.  It  was  the 
most  exhaustive  and  far-reaching  study  of  Federal  reclamation  ever 
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undertaken.  It  has  received  the  approval  of  those  familiar  with 
reclamation  by  irrigation.  A  painstaking  and  detailed  study  was 
made  of  the  history  of  every  project  constructed  by  the  Government. 
The  original  estimates  of  the  engineers  on  the  costs  of  irrigation 
works  of  each  project  were  analyzed  and  compared  with  the  actual 
costs,  after  construction  was  completed. 

Expenses  of  preparing  the  lands  for  cultivation,  selective  settle- 
ment of  projects,  the  proper  size  of  farm  units,  drainage  to  restore 
waterlogged  lands,  agricultural  development,  financing  the  farmer, 
transportation  facilities,  freight  rates,  climatic  conditions  and  other 
important  features  of  reclamation  upon  which  the  success  or  failure 
of  reclamation  depends,  were  investigated. 

The  report  of  the  special  advisers,  printed  as  a  public  document 
during  the  fiscal  year,  was  an  admirable  treatise  on  Federal  reclama- 
tion. It  is  a  text  for  the  guidance  of  coming  generations.  A  most 
important  finding  was  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present 
method  of  repayment  by  the  farmers  of  the  costs  of  constructing  the 
projects.  Under  existing  laws  an  arbitrary  amount  is  fixed  to  be 
paid  in  twenty  annual  instalments  regardless  of  soil  fertility.  Point- 
ing out  that  this  system  is  erroneous  and  unscientific  in  principle,  the 
committee  proposed  that  repayments  should  be  made  on  a  percentage 
basis  according  to  the  productivity  of  the  lands. 

In  other  words,  crops  raised  on  each  project  should  determine  the 
annual  assessment  of  the  Government  to  cover  construction  cost 
rather  than  an  amount  fixed  by  law,  regardless  of  the  land's  fertility. 
The  committee  recommended  5  per  cent  of  the  producing  value  of 
the  land  as  the  annual  repayment  charge. 

The  special  advisory  committee  made  66  specific  recommendations 
in  all,  covering  many  other  phases  of  reclamation.  A  method  of 
bringing  about  permanent  relief  from  the  distressing  conditions 
existing  among  the  farmers  was  also  proposed  through  a  complete 
reclassification  of  reclaimed  lands.  On  some  of  the  projects  it  was 
found  that  farms  occupied  by  settlers  were  incapable  of  producing 
crops.  On  others  it  was  revealed  that  some  farms  were  more  fertile 
than  others,  producing  larger  and  more  profitable  crops.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  reclamation  law,  the  annual  charge  levied 
by  the  Government  against  each  farm  is  proportionately  the  same. 

In  order  to  correct  this  apparent  injustice  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  farms  be  classified  into  groups  according  to  productivity 
and  the  charges  adjusted  accordingly.  Farmers  occupying  unpro- 
ductive lands  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exchange  them  for 
others.  Farm  units  incapable  of  supporting  a  farmer  and  his  family 
and  repaying  construction  costs  due  the  Government  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  repayment  requirements  until  their  productivity  is 
developed.    Financial  assistance  to  the  settlers  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
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ain  capital  with  which  to  buy  agricultural  equipment  was  recom- 
nendecl  through  the  creation  of  a  credit  fund  by  the  Government. 
In  a  special  message  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  the  President 
irged  that  the  legislation  suggested  by  the  special  advisory  commit- 
;ee  be  enacted  into  law,  pointing  out  that  a  definite  policy  is  impera- 
tive. This  legislation  failed  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  In  my  opinion  the  future  of  Federal  reclamation  depends 
m  the  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation  at  the  coming  session. 
Public  approval  of  this  measure  since  Congress  adjourned  would 
justify  its  prompt  passage. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  national  park  system  is  evidenced 
3y  the  steady  annual  increase  in  travel.  In  the  1924  season  there 
tvere  1,422,353  visitors  to  the  national  parks  and  248,555  visitors  to 
.he  national  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department,  a 
:otal  of  1,670,908  visitors,  compared  with  a  total  of  1,493,712  during 
:he  calendar  year  1923. 

The  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  national  parks  amounted 
:o  $663,886.32  for  the  present  year,  as  against  $513,706.36  for  1923, 
i  gain  of  $150,179.96. 

Additional  areas  in  the  East  within  comparatively  easy  access  to 
[he  inhabitants  of  our  crowded  urban  centers  should  be  secured 
md  dedicated  to  national  park  purposes. 

Public  interest  has  developed  during  the  past  year  in  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  in  some  typically  scenic 
irea  of  the  East.  So  far  the  Western  States  have  virtually  had  a 
monopoly  on  national  parks,  the  only  one  in  eastern  United  States 
being  Lafayette  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  more 
populous  East  should  be  provided  with  an  accessible  national  park. 
North  and  south,  east  and  west  overland  travel  is  developing  rapidly, 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  regions  contain  scenic  areas 
suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  a  national  park  in  this  section  would 
afford  an  attractive  outdoor,  recreational  opportunity  of  interest 
to  vacationists. 

In  order  to  discover  the  most  suitable  location  a  committee  of  five 
public-spirited  citizens,  appointed  during  the  fiscal  year,  has  been 
conducting  an  extensive  study  of  the  southern  Appalachian  region, 
inspecting  many  of  the  proposed  sites.  The  committee  consists  of 
H.  W.  Temple,  chairman,  and  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania; 
(F.  A.  Welsh,  general  manager  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New 
York;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  representing  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club ;  William  C.  Gregg,  representing  the  National  Arts  Club.  New 
York;  and  Glenn  S.  Smith,  Geological  Survey,  secretary. 
17221—24 2 
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When  this  committee  completes  its  inquiry  a  definite  decision  wi 
be  made  as  to  the  most  available  scenic  area  where  a  new  nations 
park  may  be  established  in  the  East.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  wi 
see  fit  to  create  an  outdoor  playground,  readily  accessible  to  the  mi] 
lions  of  people  from  the  densely  populated  centers  of  the  East. 

BUREAU  OF   MINES 


f 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  efforts  durin| 
the  past  year  to  increase  safety  in  mining  have  been:  (1)  The  de 
velopment  of  close  cooperation  with  the  British  mines  department 
whereby  the  results  of  British  experiments  and  research  directe( 
toward  greater  safety  in  mining  will  be  available  to  American  engi 
neers  and  the  results  of  Bureau  of  Mines  studies  will  be  available  t< 
the  English.  This  will,  in  effect,  double  the  research  possibilities 
of  both  countries  without  increasing  the  cost.  (2)  An  intensive 
campaign  for  the  adoption  of  rockdusting  as  a  means  of  preventing 
disastrous  explosions  in  bituminous  coal  mines.  The  Utah  Indus 
trial  Accident  Commission  has  included  this  method  in  its  regula- 
tions and  other  States  have  taken  steps  to  advance  its  use.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  coal  mining  hazards,  with  special  reference  tc 
further  research  on  the  safe  use  of  electricity  in  mines. 

Helium,  a  noninflammable  gas,  is  attracting  attention.     At  the  I 
request  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  with  moneys  allotted  I 
by  them,  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  of  as- 
sistance  in  the  production  of  helium.    A  representative  of  the  bureau 
sits  with  the  Army  and  Navy  helium  board,  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  these  departments  ' 
in  locating  and  conserving  this  necessary  element  of  defense. 

The  production  of  oil  from  the  public  lands,  exclusive  of  the  naval  j 
petroleum  reserves,  amounted  to  nearly  40,000,000  barrels,  from 
which  the  Government  obtained  nearly  8,000,000  barrels  of  royalty 
oil,  valued  at  slightly  more  than  $12,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  90  per 
cent  was  returned  to  the  States,  either  directly  or  through  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  went  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  cover  the  cost  of  supervision.  The  actual  cost  is  about 
one-third  this  amount,  the  remainder  being  available  for  general 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Supervising  the  production  and  gaug- 
ing of  the  40,000,000  barrels  cost  the  Government  only  $250,000. 

The  formation  of  a  permanent  Federal  oil  commission,  to  include 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Commerce,  to  study  the 
conservation  of  our  oil  deposits  and  more  thorough  and  economical ; 
methods  of  recapture,  to  be  comprehended  in  a  national  continuing 
oil  policy,  is  an  urgent  necessity  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
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THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

The  Geological  Survey  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  bureaus  of 
he  Interior  Department  and  to  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Their  survey  and  inA'estigation  of  mineral  resources  in  Alaska  was 
iffectively  prosecuted  during  the  year  and  promises  invaluable  data 
>n  the  resources  of  that  Territory.  The  geologic  and  topographic 
survey  of  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  in  northern  Alaska,  was 
carried  well  toward  completion  during  the  fiscal  year  by  engineers 
>f  the  survey.  This  bureau  completed  a  survey  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
)f  the  Colorado  in  October,  1923,  an  extra  hazardous  but  successful 
expedition .  Twenty-one  States  have  cooperated  with  the  bureau  in 
opographic  map  making  during  the  fiscal  year,  contributing  one- 
lalf  or  more  of  the  cost  of  the  work  within  their  borders.  Its  study 
>f  mineral  and  water  resources  and  the  classification  of  public  lands 
las  furnished  valuable  data  concerning  the  natural  resources  of  the 
:oimtry.  In  fact,  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  Geological 
purvey  has  reached  its  highest  development  to  date. 

PENSION   BUREAU 

A  reorganization  of  the  Pension  Bureau  was  completed  early  in 
|  he  calendar  year  1923.  The  annual  operating  expenses  of  this 
mreau  have  been  reduced  by  $266,000.  Over  $56,500  was  returned 
o  the  Treasury  as  unused  balance  of  an  appropriation  for  tem- 
)orary  employees.  The  estimated  saving  to  pensioners  by  abolishing 
he  old  voucher  system  and  substituting  direct  payments  to  the 
pensioners  by  check  exceeds  $200,000.  Employees  of  the  Pension 
3ureau  state  that  this  reorganization  has  increased  efficiency  and 
expedited  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  elimination  of  338 
oositions. 

Because  the  advanced  age  of  all  Civil  War  veterans  has  con- 
ributed  to  their  infirmities,  more  liberal  construction  of  technicali- 
ties in  appraising  physical  disabilities  has  been  urged  on  our  pension 
examining  boards. 

TERRITORIES 

Alaska. — It  is  important  for  the  more  economical  and  effective 
idministration  of  Territorial  affairs  that  the  Government's  activities 
n  Alaska  and  in  Hawaii  be  covered  into  one  department  and  under 
me  secretary  in  your  Cabinet. 

A  multiplication  of  Government  bureaus  reporting  to  separate 
iepartments  cumbers  administration  by  contributing  to  duplication 
)f  effort,  overlapping  of  functions,  and  extravagance  in  expendi- 
ures,  but  the  coordination  of  allied  activities  would  avoid  lost  motion 
uid  confusion. 

In  Alaska  every  department  of  government  now  has  responsibili- 
ies.    Three  thousand,  or  one-tenth,  of  its  white  population  is  in  the 
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Government's  employ.     The  aggregate  total  expenditures  of  goi 

eminent  for  a  Territory  having  30,000  whites  and  a  less  number  o 
natives  is  unnecessarily  large. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  under  inspection  and  reorganize 
tion  during  the  past  year.  Noel  W.  Smith,  an  expert  in  railroac 
construction  and  operation,  has  been  loaned  to  us  by  Gen.  W.  W 
Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  has  been  in  Alaska 
working  on  this  problem  since  August  1. 

Xo  complete  survey  of  the  physical  condition  of  this  road  or  tin 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  territory  tributary  to  it  has  hereto! 
fore  been  made.  It  is  believed  that  a  comprehensive  report  wil 
soon  be  available  for  Congress  and  for  future  guidance  in  operating 
this  Government-owned  railroad. 

Hawaii. — With  its  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific.  Hawaii  gives 
more  than  passing  interest  and  importance  to  the  character  of  its 
population.  Governor  Farrington,  of  the  Territory,  reports  "  good 
progress  made  under  the  Hawaiian  homes  law  of  1920  in  attracting 
citizens  of  native  Hawaiian  ancestry  to  make  their  homes  in  the1 
agricultural  districts  and  engage  in  diversified  farming:  that  some 
adjustment  between  Federal  and  Territorial  authority  is  desirable 
in  the  issuance  of  birth  certificates  to  American-born  children  of 
oriental  ancestry  resident  in  the  Territory." 

Because  it  is  the  strategic  commercial  center  of  the  Pacific,  Hawaii 
must  have  adequate  harbors.  This  development  is  proceeding  with 
excellent  cooperation  between  Federal  and  Territorial  departments, 
but  at  best  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  trans- 
Pacific  trade  in  which  American  ships  are  participating  each  year 
in  growing  numbers.  This  harbor  work  dovetails  into  the  scheme 
of  national  defense  and  should  not  be  neglected.  It  also  serves  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  travelers  visiting  the  Hawaii  National 
Park  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest  and  beauty  throughout 
the  islands. 

There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
does  not  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  strategic  national  values  of 
this  outpost. 

The  Territory  is  participating  in  Federal  aid  for  highways,  edu- 
cation, and  child  welfare  under  authorization  given  by  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress.  It  now  asks  that  its  public-school  teachers  be  re- 
lieved of  paying  Federal  income  tax,  since  this  tax  burden  is  not 
placed  upon  the  public-school  teachers  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Apparently,  through  some  misunderstanding  when  the  law  was 
framed,  the  school-teachers  of  Hawaii  pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
an  income  tax  total  of  $40,000  annually. 

General  prosperity  in  the  Territory  is  the  natural  and  gratifying 
result  of  a  year  in  which  a  record  tonnage  of  sugar  and  a  record 
pack  of  canned  pineapples  have  been  sold  at  prices  yielding  a  fair 
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profit.  The  savings-bank  deposits  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
Generally  healthful  conditions  have  kept  pace  with  prosperous 
progress. 

A  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Government  responsibilities  in  construction,  now  scattered  through 
the  different  Federal  departments,  have  reached  such  magnitude 
that  they  need  to  be  organized  and  coordinated.  This  should  be  ac- 
complished by  bringing  them  together  under  a  single  control  through 
the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  public  works,  constituted  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  would  create  a  coordinated 
governmental  industrial  organization,  efficient  and  economical  in 
times  of  peace,  ready  in  time  of  war  or  emergency,  to  bring  instantly 
into  action  the  whole  unified  engineering  and  public  works  func- 
tions of  the  Government. 

It  would  render  even  more  efficient  the  present  Budget  system, 
with  standardized  and  simplified  specifications  and  contract  forms, 
coordinated  estimates,  and  unified  control  of  governmental  construc- 
tion activities. 

It  would  enable  the  governmental  service  to  attract  and  hold  the 
highest  type  of  technically  trained  men  by  offering  more  permanent 
and  attractive  work  and  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  technical 
and  administrative  ability. 

The  personnel  for  such  a  technical  bureau  could  readily  be  assem- 
bled from  the  different  departments  of  Government  to  create  this 
essential  instrument  of  administration. 

EDUCATION 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  reorganized  our  educational 
system  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  incidentally  purchased  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  in  connection  therewith  for 
approximately  one-third  less  than  was  paid  for  their  equivalent  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

The  purely  academic  curriculum  heretofore  offered  has  failed  to 
preserve  the  native  crafts  of  the  Alaskan  Indian,  such  as  weaving, 
carving,  and  other  kinds  of  handwork.  Clearly  the  type  of  educa- 
tion which  should  be  applied  to  the  native  is  that  which  will  enable 
him  to  better  earn  a  livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
trades  and  limited  industries  handed  down  to  him  from  his  ances- 
tors. Three  industrial  schools  are  under  construction,  and  a  new 
course  of  study  is  being  worked  out  with  this  policy  in  mind. 

WAR  MINERAL  RELIEF  CLAIMS 

War  mineral  relief  has  been  expedited.  On  May  1,  1923,  a  com- 
mission for  handling  these  claims  was  abolished  and  the  work  of 
settling  claims  transferred  to  the  solicitor's  office  of  the  department. 
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The  monthly  pay  roll  at  that  time  amounted  to  $3,033,  with  13  em- 
ployees. At  the  present  time  this  force  has  been  reduced  to  one 
commissioner,  two  accountants,  and  one  clerk,  with  a  pay  roll  of 
$1,255  monthly.  On  May  1,  1923,  there  were  537  claims  unsettled. 
Now  there  are  36  pending. 

The  work  of  settling  these  claims  would  have  long  since  been  com- 
pleted except  for  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  to  the  effect  that 
the  purchase  price  of  real  property  and  interest  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal should  be  considered  as  part  of  losses  in  liquidating  claims. 

This  decision  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Should  this  tribunal  reverse  the  holdings  of  the  lower  court 
the  few  remaining  claims  will  be  the  subject  of  almost  immediate 
disposition  ending  the  war  minerals  relief  work  of  the  Government. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 

A  committee  on  departmental  publications  was  formed  last  year. 
With  the  cooperation  of  bureaus,  1,071,186  publications  were  elimi- 
nated and  congestion  of  publications  in  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  was  relieved.  Of  this  number  532,225  wTere  found 
to  be  of  value  and  in  demand,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  538,961  were 
turned  over  to  him  to  be  destroyed  and  sold  as  waste  paper. 

The  general  practice  of  keeping  publications  intended  for  free  dis- 
tribution for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  has  been  discontinued 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Publications  which  remain  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  will  hereafter  be  turned  over  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  annually  for  sale  or  other  disposition  by  him. 
This  plan  not  only  provides  an  annual  source  of  revenue,  but  con- 
serves valuable  storage  space. 

The  number  of  Interior  Department  publications,  maps,  and  extra 
copies  of  patents  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  amounted  to 
4,307,645,  the  value  of  which  was  $375,049.38. 

EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH   INSTITUTIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  dissociated 
from  its  Bureau  of  Education,  are  the  Howard  University,  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  both  for  the  colored  race,  the  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  for  insane  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  includes  training 
schools  for  nurses,  for  vocational  training,  and  short  courses  for 
physicians.  Each  institution  is  educational,  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
each  is  functioning  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  in  its  history. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hubert  Work,  Secretary. 

The  President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT 


THE  GENERAL   LAND   OEFICE 

1.  Eliminated  through  intense  application  of  work,  approxi- 
;  nately  57  employees,  reducing  annual  pay  roll  about  $60,000. 

2.  Delivered  patents  on  public  lands  to  homesteaders  within  from 
30  to  60  days  from  date  of  final  receipt  of  certificate  at  General 
Land  Office. 

3.  Sold  at  public  auction  strip  of  public  land  known  as  the 
Harding  town  site  in  close  proximity  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  for 
approximately  $386,000,  the  highest  price  ever  received  for  a  Gov- 
ernment township. 

4.  Leased  1,840  acres  of  public  coal  land  in  Alabama  at  public 
auction,  receiving  bonus  of  $85,000,  one  of  the  largest  ever  received 
by  the  Government. 

5.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  public  and  Indian 
lands,  4,564,412  acres;  a  decrease  of  1,850,590  acres  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous. 

6.  Patented  during  the  year  8,826,039  acres,  a  decrease  of  569,777 
as  against  the  year  previous. 

7.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year  an  aggregate  of 
$16,373,004.04,  of  which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds, 
there  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  for  the  credit  of  its  general 
fund  the  sum  of  $2,857,220.34. 

8.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  service  $67,835.29. 

9.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  the  result  of  investigations 
in  the  field  170,400  acres. 

10.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon  13,680  cases. 

11.  Conducted  286  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

12.  Obtained  27  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during 
the  year. 

13.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  resurveys  aggregating 
6,593,448  acres. 

14.  Entered  of  record  271,710  tract-book  notations. 

15.  Patented  under  the  homestead  law  5,530,780  acres,  a  decrease 
of  779,149  acres  as  compared  with  1923. 

13 
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16.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  year  2.812.624  acres  undei  \ 
the  stock  raising  homestead  law. 

17.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  stock  driveway  purposes  oi 
137,087  acres  and  released  from  such  withdrawal  52,780  acres. 

18.  Approved  for  patent  984  certificates  of  town-lot  sales. 

19.  Patented  86  cash  entries  and  28  final  homesteads,  under  the 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas  drainage  acts,  involving  17,240  acres; 
patented  under  these  acts  since  their  passage  1,048,000  acres. 

20.  Canceled  upon  relinquishment  or  judicial  forfeiture  208  grants 
of  right  of  way. 

21.  Disposed  of  by  allowance  or  otherwise  236  applications  for 
stock-watering  reservoirs. 

22.  Received  for  action  one  application  for  recognition  as  a  State 
irrigation  district,  involving  10,427  acres;  since  the  date  of  the  act 
13  districts  have  been  recognized   involving   an  area   of   1.128,393  • 
acres. 

23.  Considered  favorably  18  reports  on  private  irrigation  projects, . 
involving  131  desert-land  entries  and  applications. 

24.  Collected  for  the  use  of  public  lands  in  connection  with  hydro- 
electric power  development  $6,957.82. 

25.  Received  for  action  1,300  "  elections "  under  section  24  of 
the  Federal  water  power  act. 

26.  Patented  under  the  Carey  Act  67,700  acres. 

27.  Issued  214  permits  for  the  development  of  underground  water 
in  Nevada. 

28.  Approved  for  patent  712  final  desert  entries. 

29.  Approved  for  patent  304  reclamation  homestead  entries. 

30.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  of  118,440 
acres  and  restored  129,640  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  for  such 
purpose. 

31.  Opened  to  entry  under  the  reclamation  act  76  farm  units,  ag- 
gregating 7,080  acres. 

32.  Opened  to  entry  9,404  acres  of  ceded  Chippewa  "  cut-over  'r 
lands  in  Minnesota. 

33.  Secured  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  various  public 
purposes  of  3,594,055  acres  of  public  lands,  and  restored  to  entry* 
3,551,530  acres  theretofore  withdrawn. 

34.  Restored  12  "  shore  spaces  "  abutting  upon  navigable  waters 
in  Alaska. 

35.  Restored  and  opened  to  entry  2,703,704  acres  subject  to  the 
preference  right  of  entry  by  ex-service  men. 

36.  Patented  under  the  swamp-land  grant  33,821  acres. 

37.  Received  by  Executive  order  authority  for  the  disposition  of 
26  abandoned  military  reservations. 
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38.  Collected  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  under  the  act 
of    June    27,    1902,    $183,760.94.     Total    amount    received    to   date, 

•$9,596,979.39. 

39.  Conveyed  to  the  States  entitled  thereto  274,236  acres  of  in- 
demnity school  lands  and  19,209  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands. 

40.  Conveyed  to  the  States  20,788  acres,  with  a  reservation  of  the 
mineral  therein  to  the  United  States. 

41.  Conveyed  to  the  States  under  cooperative  agreements  21,822 
acres.  Total  amount  conveyed  under  these  agreements,  419,945 
PC  res. 

42.  Patented  1,573,640  acres  under  railroad  grants,  as  against 
1,987,521  acres  the  year  previous. 

43.  Effected  19  sales  of  timber  on  former  Coos  Bay  wagon  road 
lands,  for  which  the  sum  of  $132,864.70  was  received.  Total  sales  to 
elate.  $526,062.04. 

44.  Effected  98  sales  of  timber  on  lands  formerly  within  the 
Oregon  &  California  Kailroad  grant,  for  which  the  sum  of  $789,- 
925.45  was  received.    Total  sales  to  date,  $2,407,842.37. 

45.  Perfected  one  exchange  of  Oregon  and  California  lands  under 
the  act  of  May  31,  1918,  by  which  the  United  States  received  20,085 
acres  with  a  growth  of  901,000,000  feet  board  measure  for  21,512 
acres  with  a  growth  of  890,000,000  feet  board  measure. 

46.  Issued  4,196  Indian  trust  patents  for  an  area  of  1,424,540 
acres,  and  1,484  fee  patents  to  Indians  for  180,014  acres. 

47.  Approved  and  patented  five  selections  of  lands  in  lieu  of  lands 
within  Indian  reservations  embracing  2,386  acres,  receiving  there- 
for 2,400  acres. 

48.  Approved  for  patent  seven  lieu  selections  under  the  act  of 
March  20,  1922,  by  which  the  United  States  has  acquired  through 
exchange  4,880  acres  for  national  forest  purposes. 

49.  Added  to  the  area  of  land  within  the  national  forests  931,679 
acres. 

50.  Approved  for  patent  25  private  land  claims. 

51.  Issued  482  mineral  patents  embracing  an  area  of  58,955  acres. 

52.  Issued  37  potash  prospecting  permits,  25  sodium  permits,  and 
8  phosphate  permits. 

53.  Issued  150  coal  prospecting  permits  for  an  aggregate  of 
147,114  acres. 

54.  Awarded  78  coal  leases  for  24,392  acres. 

55.  Awarded  21  oil  and  gas  leases  for  an  area  of  3,674  acres,  on 
a  showing  of  discovery  under  the  mineral  leasing  act. 

56.  Awarded  8  leases  under  the  relief  provisions  of  the  mineral 
leasing  act  for  an  aggregate  of  1,788  acres. 

57.  Granted  4,108  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  under  sections 
J  3  and  20  of  the  mineral  leasing  act. 
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58.  Received  from  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  act  $13,631,840.72. 

59.  Decided  546  litigated  cases  involving  title  to  public  lands  and 
1,057  cases  of  the  same  character  on  default. 

60.  Allowed  1,764  claims  for  repayment  under  statutory  authority  I 
aggregating  $99,896.42. 


THE   INDIAN  OFFICE 

1.  As  a  result  of  a  survey  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Indian 
Office  was  reduced  by  23,  with  annual  savings  of  $28,000. 

2.  A  ruling  forbidding  aliens  and  alien  companies  to  obtain  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  restricted  allotted  Indian  lands  was  reversed. 

3.  During  the  fiscal  year  special  effort  was  made  to  enroll  children 
afflicted  with  trachoma  in  school,  where  facilities  for  treatment  are 
better,  and,  following  an  extended  medical  survey,  a  trachoma  cam- 
paign was  organized  for  the  ensuing  year  to  cover  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This  will  include  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
Navajos  and  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  local  health  and  Red 
Cross  organizations  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

4.  Arrangements  were  begun  for  a  new  sanatorium  at  Onigum, 
Minn.,  a  new  hospital  at  the  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  abandoned  Shawnee  boarding  school,  Oklahoma,  into  a 
sanatorium. 

5.  Plans  were  completed  for  a  division  of  field  welfare,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  supervisor  of  field  nurses  and  field  matrons,  which  will 
coordinate  and  strengthen  this  work  throughout  the  service. 

6.  Attendance  in  Government  schools  was  maintained  to  their 
full  capacity,  except  as  prevented  by  epidemics,  but  the  school  term 
was  slightly  shortened  owing  to  insufficient  appropriations  for  equip- 
ment and  maintenance. 

7.  Public-school  attendance  by  Indian  children  has  steadily  in- 
creased, calling  for  an  unusually  large  expenditure  for  tuition,  but 
the  results  are  satisfactory  as  to  training  and  reduced  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  the  Government. 

8.  Twenty  boarding  schools  conducted  summer  sessions  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks  for  retarded  pupils,  and  700  of  this  class  attended, 
80  per  cent  making  their  grades  and  promotions,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  another  year's  schooling,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
about  $100,000. 

9.  Under  the  present  policy  of  requiring  all  instructors  to  attend 
a  session  of  training  school  every  other  summer,  this  self-improve- 
ment  attendance   has   increased   in   three   years   from   25   to   325. 

10.  The  need  is  suggested  for  continuous  sessions  of  boarding 
schools  accessible  to  the  Navajos,  for  whom  day  schools  are  impracti- 
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able,  so  that  their  children,  some  of  whom  must  help  with  the  sheep 
n  all  seasons,  can  all  have  school  privileges  for  at  least  a  part  of 
he  year. 

11.  A  conference  of  all  school  supervisors  in  Washington  at  the 
>eginning  of  the  year  covered  many  subjects  of  school  improvement 
nd  established  closer  cooperation  between  the  office  and  field  service. 

12.  Junior  Red  Cross  societies  were]  organized  in  nearly  all  Indian 
chools  and  have  awakened  great  interest  along  lines  of  educational 
7alue  . 

13.  On  15  reservations,  612  allotments  of  land  were  made  to 
ndividual  Indians,  embracing  about  170,000  acres,  besides  103  allot- 
nents  on  the  public  domain  covering  14,500  acres.  Of  allotments 
completed  and  waiting  approval,  1,171  were  to  Indians  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Keservation,  Mont.,  91  on  the  Kalispell  Reservation,  Wash., 
ind  for  180  Ute  and  Paiute  Indians  in  Utah. 

14.  Purchase  was  made  of  190  acres  for  homeless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  also  800  acres  to  supply  home  sites  for  11  Fort  Sill  Apaches, 
Dklahoma. 

15.  Sales  were  made  of  1,286  allotted  tracts  totaling  125,099  acres, 
md  913  fee  patents  and  competency  certificates  covering  106,199  acres 
ivere  approved. 

16.  Important  progress  was  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  recovery  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

17.  Official  reports  show  a  year  of  encouraging  progress  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising,  a  larger  acreage  cultivated,  improvement  in 
dairy  stock  and  Navajo  sheep,  and  elimination  of  worthless  horses  in 
several  reservations. 

18.  Club  work  for  boys  and  girls  had  a  remarkable  growth  on  17 
reservations,  with  over  400  children  from  9  to  14  years  of  age  en- 
rolled. Their  activities  relate  to  gardening,  canning,  bread  making, 
sewing,  poultry,  and  much  other  domestic  work. 

19.  Special  encouragement  was  given  to  Indians  to  take  part  in 
county,  district,  and  State  fairs  in  competition  with  the  Avhites  and 
promising  results  have  followed. 

20.  Road  and  bridge  work  was  greatly  advanced  on  seven  reser- 
vations last  year.  A  total  Federal  aid  of  $2,766,449  has  now  been 
approved  for  projects  of  this  class. 

21.  Oil  and  gas  operations  were  less  than  normal,  owing  to  pre- 
vious overproduction,  but  the  leasings  reached  226,910  acres;  the 
gross  oil  production  was  49,640,458  barrels  and  the  total  revenue 
$29,145,517.  One  160-acre  tract  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  Okla., 
was  leased  for  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  several  others  for  more  than 
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SI j n00,000  each.    The  total  income  to  the  Osages  from  oil  and  gd 
was  $24,670,483. 

22.  A  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  Navajo  Treaty  Reserve 
X.  Mex.,  netted  the  Indians  $80,598.  Eighl  oil  wells  wore  producing 
there  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Five  exploratory  leases  well 
sold  on  the  Southern  TJte  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  for  $43,600. 

23.  Employment  of  Indian  labor  was  active  in  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  commercial  pursuits,  especially  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  Southwest,  where  many  Indians  received  good  wages  as  cotton 
pickers.  Outing  service  by  students  from  six  of  the  larger  schools 
earned  about  $110,000. 

24.  Constructive  progress  in  irrigation  was  made  on  the  Gila 
River  Reservation  in  Arizona,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  dam 
now  authorized  across  the  Gila  River  Canyon  near  San  Carlos ;  also 
on  drainage  and  water  systems  for  the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico;  in 
well  drilling  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations,  N.  Mex.;  in  fur- 
ther development  on  the  Fort  Hall  project,  Idaho,  the  Flathead 
project,  Montana,  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  and  in  several 
other  localities. 

25.  The  forestry  work  of  the  year  was  well  maintained.  Sales  of 
yellow  pine  in  Oregon  and  Washington  brought  the  highest  prices 
known  to  that  region,  running  as  high  as  $6.67  per  thousand.  The 
Menominee  Indian  mills  in  Wisconsin  cut  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
and  the  total  sales  of  lumber  on  all  reservations  was  $510,312,449  feet 
for  the  sum  of  $1,932,001.20. 

26.  In  pursuance  of  legislation  extending  citizenship  to  all  In- 
dians, steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  Indians  through  field  officials 
of  their  suffrage  rights  under  State  laws  and  that  their  restricted 
property  will  continue  under  Federal  protection. 

27.  For  the  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  num- 
bering about  17,500,  there  was  expended  $3,152,040.34  for  houses, 
barns,  wells,  and  livestock.  The  school  attendance  of  these  tribes 
was  19,586;  the  gross  oil  production  from  their  lands  was  10,665,499 
barrels,  and  their  total  income  from  this  product  was  $3,580,007. 
The  Indian  Service  assisted  in  an  investigation  of  the  handling  of 
the  estates  of  these  Indians  under  State  jurisdiction,  and  upon  re- 
ports submitted,  legislation  for  restoring  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  complete  administration  of  these  estates  has  been  sought. 

28.  Eleven  leases  covering  approximately  1,900  acres  were  made 
in  the  Quapaw  Reservation,  Okla.,  for  lead  and  zinc  mining  at  in- 
creased royalty  rates. 

29.  Heirship  cases  numbering  2,125  and  207  wills  were  disposed 
of  and  $71,000  in  fees  collected  and  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF   PENSIONS 

1.  Paid  for  pensions  $229,994,777.60. 

2.  Keturned  to  the  Treasury  $23,125,719.28  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

3.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $146,064.25  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including 
salaries  of  special  examiners. 

4.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $2,876.98  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners. 

5.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  of  August  24, 
II 1912),  $3,933.34;  for  refundments  to  pension  appropriation,  $17,- 
1 183.96;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $60. 

6.  Received  and  classified  115,825  claims,  of  which  33,917  were 
j,  based  on  Civil  War  service  and  60,342  on  account  of  Spanish  War 
I  service. 

7.  Disposed  of  115,089  pension  claims,  of  which  36,578  were  on 

!  account  of  Civil  War  service  and  56,280  based  on   Spanish  War 
service. 

8.  Issued  61,096  pension  certificates,  907  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost 
certificates,  10,842  accrued  pension  orders,  and  3,566  reimbursement 
orders  on  which  $168,071.24  was  allowed  as  reimbursement  for 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

9.  Prepared  and  mailed  6,577,171  checks  carrying  payments  aggre- 
gating $239,048,814.43  for  pensions,  annuities,  refunds,  and  fees  and 
expenses  of  examining  surgeons. 

10.  Conducted  a  survey  of  bureau  methods  eliminating  lost 
motion,  duplications  of  service,  and  unnecessary  review  of  work, 
with  a  resultant  improvement  of  service  to  the  public,  more  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  claims,  a  reduction  of  150  in  the  clerical  force, 
and  an  estimated  saving  of  $246,000  a  year  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bureau. 

11.  Coordinated  the  work  of  the  finance  and  disbursing  divisions, 
dispensed  with  voucher  requirement,  saving  trouble  and  expense  to 
a  large  number  of  pensioners,  and  simplified  schedules  of  payments, 
doing  away  with  the  preparation  and  submission  of  approximately 
75,000  schedule  sheets  a  year  at  a  saving  in  labor,  time,  and  material 
of  approximately  $20,000  a  year  to  the  Government. 

12.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities  $5,692,443.59  and  for 
refunds  $2,864,138.12. 

13.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $2,964.50  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement  act. 

14.  Disposed  of  1,637  of  the  1,780  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of 
age  and  753  of  the  931  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disabilitv. 
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15.  Disposed  of  43,567  of  the  43,793  claims  for  refund  made  bi 
persons  separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

16.  The  amount  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
on  June  30,  1924,  was  $33,586,193.19. 

17.  Execution  by  pensioners  of  approximately  200,000  voucher* 
each  year  preliminary  to  issuance  of  pension  checks  discontinued  i 
thereby  saving  pensioners  expenses  estimated  at  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000  a  year. 

IS  Practice  of  rejection  of  claims,  because  medical  examiners  were 
unduly  technical,  eliminated  through  order  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  providing  that  findings  of  examining  surgeons  must  not  be 
set  aside  without  cogent  reasons. 

19.  Through  cooperation  with  State  Department,  pension  checks 
to  pensioners  are  now  being  sent  to  accredited  representatives  abroad 
who  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  identity  of  persons  to  whom  checks 
are  delivered. 


THE  PATENT   OFFICE 
Receipts  from  fees 

Receipts  from  sale  of  copies  of  patents  and  other"  record^ ~~__ 

Receipts  from  Official  Gazette  and  other  publications  (  estimated )         1£  15a  W 

Total     _ 

3  042276  22 


$2,  582,  218.  95 
435,912.27 


Granted:  — = 

Patents  on  mechanical  inventions „R  OPQ 

Reissue  patents ~~~~~~  8l  ^ 

Design    patents ~~ 

Registered :  L'  443 

Trade-marks .,  ,  J 

Labels    1G'203 

pri„ts :::  »■  35° 


Total —J 


Sold  copies  of  patents ~  2~56S~865 

Shipped  to  foreign  countries  copies  of  patents ~_ _'  097'  721 

Copies  of  printed  office  records  certified  to 8'g3?> 

Recorded  assignments „q'  «3 

Number  of  pages  of  photostat  copies  of  manuscript  records']""  121  078 

Number  of  typewritten  words  furnished  as  copies  of  records 18,  81oj  700 


Number  of  applications  filed  for— 

Inventions 

Designs    

Reissues 

Trade-marks 

Labels    _____  " '  3 

prints _ ::::::::::::::::::::       *-  £ 


5, 953 
3, 393 

272 


Total — 
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dumber  of — 

Applications    allowed 50,  259 

Amendments   filed    (patents) 181,856 

Appeals 1,  849 

Petitions   to   commissioner 4,  741 

Oppositions 876 

Interferences  declared 1,  797 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions,  year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 62,399 

1919 62,755 

1920 81,948 

1921 84,248 

1922 88,243 

1923 77,645 

1924 75,953 

Applications   for   patents    (including   reissues),    designs,   trade- 
marks, labels,  and  prints,  year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 73,  307 

1919 75,657 

1920 102,940 

1921 107,656 

1922 113,597 

1923 100,724 

1924 99,503 

Applications  awaiting  action  June  30 — 

1918 14,769 

1919 17,735 

1920 34,355 

1921 49,334 

1922 "_ 67,  367 

1923 72,  475 

1924 60,334 

Total   number   patents   granted   and   trade-marks,   labels,    and 
prints  registered: 

1918 46,078 

1919 43,  353 

1920 1 47,409 

1921 53,817 

1922 55,551 

1923 56,021 

1924 59,  853 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  The  removal  of  the  bureau  from  the  Pension  Office  Building  to 
the  Interior  Department  Building  on  November  1,  1923,  distinctly 
improved  the  facilities  of  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other  bureaus  and 
offices  in  the  department  because  of  proximity  and  convenience. 

2.  Twenty-three  members  of  the  bureau's  staff,  exclusive  of  the 
commissioner,  rendered  an  aggregate  of  883  days  of  field  service 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Addresses  were  delivered  in 
26  different  States  to  audiences  approximating  41,227  individuals. 
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3.  The  commissioner  traveled  r>8,140  miles,  spent  173  days  in  the 
field,  and  conducted  four  national  educational  conferences,  besides 
delivering  numerous  addresses  before  educational  societies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  business  organizations,  and  the  like. 

4.  A  national  conference  on  illiteracy  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  January  11-14.  1924,  which 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  press  and  public. 

5.  During  the  session  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Washington  in  July,  1924,  the  bureau  prepared  an  elaborate  exhibit 
of  educational  material,  showing  the  status  and  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment Building. 

6.  The  following  educational  surveys  were  made :  Higher  educa- 
tion :  State  system  of  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
County  and  other  local  systems  of  public  education :  Phoenix  Union 
High  School,  Arizona ;  Currituck  County,  N.  C. ;  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ; 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  Princess  Anne,  King  William,  King  and  Queen, 
and  Chesterfield  Counties,  Va.  City  schools :  Swarthmore  and  Rad- 
nor Township,  Pa. ;  Alexandria,  Va. ;  and  school  buildings  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Uniontown,  Pa. 

7.  The  assistant  specialist  in  higher  education  cooperated  with  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Commission  in  organizing  and  inviting  to 
the  United  States  a  group  of  notable  men  connected  with  the  depart- 
ments of  public  works,  financial  experts,  chief  highway  inspectors, 
etc.,  of  Latin  America.  He  accompanied  them  on  their  tour  of 
typical  States  of  the  Union. 

8.  The  specialist  in  city  schools  organized  the  third  national  con- 
ference on  the  work-study-play  or  platoon  plan,  which  was  held  in 
cooperation  with  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  27,  1924. 

9.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
at  its  annual  meetings  in  Chicago,  July  31,  1923,  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  January  1, 1924,  two  conferences  were  conducted.  The  specialist 
in  home  economics  planned  the  program  and  conducted  the  National 
Home  Economics  Conference,  which  was  called  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  April  21  to  24  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

10.  Forty-two  bulletins  were  issued,  also  leaflets  and  circulars  to 
the  number  of  103.  The  May  and  June  numbers  of  School  Life,  the 
periodical  published  by  the  bureau,  were  devoted  to  the  activities  of 
the  office  and  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

11.  A  clip  sheet  of  educational  items  was  inaugurated  during  the 
year. 

12.  More  than  a  thousand  readers  enrolled  during  the  year  for  one 
or  more  of  the  courses  prepared  by  the  home  education  section. 
Over  17,000  readers  have  enrolled  in  these  courses,  and  more  than 
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TOO  readers  have  received  certificates  since  the  inauguration  of  this 
work  by  the  bureau.  The  Second  National  Conference  on  Home 
Education  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

13.  In  order  to  enhance  the  work  in  Alaska  the  superintendent  of 
iducation  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  was  stationed 
it  Anchorage,  Alaska,  with  duties  of  a  supervisory  character.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  created  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Alaska  Division, 
Bureau  of  Education,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr. 
Jonathan  H.  Wagner  was  appointed  to  this  position. 

14.  Eighty-three  schools  were  conducted  in  Alaska  with  151  teach- 
3rs,  including  schoolroom  teachers,  superintendents,  and  principals. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  3,910. 

15.  The  Government,  through  the  Alaska  division  of  the  bureau, 
expended  a  total  of  $89,987.15  for  medical  service  for  the  natives 
of  Alaska. 

16.  The  reindeer  industry  of  Alaska  is  reported  as  flourishing. 
The  total  number  of  reindeer  is  now  estimated  at  350,000,  of  which 
about  235,000  are  owned  by  the  natives  themselves. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

1.  Made  geologic  surveys  in  44  States  and  in  Alaska,  the  work 
done  including  geologic  mapping,  determinations  of  stratigraphy, 
structure,  and  geologic  history,  and  examinations  of  mineral  re- 
sources. 

2.  Made  studies  in  eight  States  to  determine  the  prospects  of  ob- 
taining oil  and  gas  and  prepared  reports  showing  the  results  of  the 
studies. 

3.  Continued  laboratory  work  to  discover  the  sources  of  petroleum 
;and  the  mode  of  its  formation  and  the  features  of  oil  sands — such  as 
i  texture  and  porosity — that  are  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  pe- 
'troleum. 

4.  Made  researches  in  the  field  and  the  laboratory  to  determine 
ithe  mode  of  formation  of  oil  shale. 

5.  Continued  to  assist  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  by 
furnishing  facts  concerning  the  coal  regions. 

6.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  General  Land  Office,  the  In- 
dian Office,  and  the  Forest  Service  in  the  examination  and  classifica- 
tion of  public  lands,  the  work  being  done  especially  to  determine 
whether  they  contain  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral  deposits. 

7.  Examined  coal  fields  in  six  States,  prepared  eight  reports  (four 
for  publication  elsewhere),  and  published  three  reports  and  four 
press  notices  on  fields  examined. 
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8.  Made  cooperative  field  studies  of  ore  deposits,  coal  bods,  and 
geologic  formations  with  12  States. 

9.  Made  special  studies  of  metalliferous  deposits  in  Michigan  and 
California  with  a  view  to  the  broader  application  of  the  results. 

10.  Continued  the  search  for  deposits  of  potash  and  found  de- 
posits in  southwestern  Texas  that  promise  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

11.  Made  geologic  examinations  of  sites  for  dams  and  reservoirs 
in  Western  States  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
to  determine  the  strength,  imperviousness,  and  other  features  of  the 
rocks. 

12.  Completed  cooperative  field  work  on  a  geologic  map  of  Ari- 
zona, to  be  published  by  the  State,  and  completed  office  work  on  a 
geologic  map  of  Wyoming,  now  in  preparation  for  publication. 

13.  Aided  in  completing  and  publishing  a  report  on  the  geology 
of  Haiti,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Haitian  Government. 

14.  Identified  thousands  of  fossils  sent  in  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America,  for  stratigraphic  determination  and  correlation,  principally 
as  a  means  of  disclosing  the  geologic  horizons  at  which  oil  may  be 
found. 

15.  Continued  to  study  the  San  Andreas  earthquake  rift  in  Cali- 
fornia in  cooperation  with  the  Seismological  Society  of  America,  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

16.  Published  30  reports  on  the  geologic  features  and  mineral 
resources  of  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

17.  Collected  and  published  statistics  of  mineral  production  and 
cooperated  in  this  work  with  16  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

18.  Assisted  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  to  the  date  of  its 
termination,  maintained  contact  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  its  studies  of  special  features  of  the  coal  industry,  and  made  and 
reported  on  four  canvasses  of  consumers'  stocks  of  coal  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

19.  Issued  weekly  reports  showing  the  production  of  coal,  pre- 
pared and  published  monthly  statements  on  the  production  of  petro- 
leum, and  compiled  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  special 
statistical  reports  on  petroleum. 

20.  Prepared  a  map  showing  petroleum  and  natural  gas  fields  and 
petroleum  pipe  lines  in  Texas. 

21.  Continued  the  compilation  of  data  showing  mineral  production 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  world's  fuel  reserves. 

22.  Made  field  investigations  to  determine  resources  of  arsenic  in 
Western  States. 

23.  Made  782  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals  and 
identified  2,698  mineral  specimens. 
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24.  Made  laboratory  studies  to  determine  the  mode  of  formation 
f  metallic  copper  in  ore  deposits. 

i>;>.  Made  studies  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  matter  in 
,i  1  shale,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  formation  of  petroleum 
nd  other  natural  hydrocarbons. 

26.  Made  a  series  of  assays  for  determining  the  presence  of  small 
[uantities  of  platinum  in  rocks. 

27.  Made  662  analyses  of  potash  salts  in  material  from  Texas,  dis- 
losing  promising  potash-rich  beds. 

28.  Measured  deep  earth  temperatures  and  temperatures  of  hot 
iprings  in  a  study  of  the  temperatures  at  depths  in  the  earth's  crust. 

29.  Made  laboratory  studies  of  the  texture,  pore  space,  and  produc- 
ivity  of  oil  sands. 

30.  Continued  the  survey  of  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  trav- 
ersing areas  aggregating  220  linear  miles  along  six  rivers,  exploring 
,he  lower  part  of  Wainwright  Inlet,  and  mapping  2,150  square 
niles  in  northern  Alaska. 

31.  Made  reconnaissance  geologic  surveys  elsewhere  in  Alaska 
covering  8,570  square  miles  and  reconnaissance  topographic  surveys 
:overing  4,300  square  miles. 

32.  Continued  the  study  of  the  copper  deposits  of  Prince  William 
Sound  and  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  especially  the  Hyder  district,  and  of  the  nickel  deposits  in  the 
•Sitka  district. 

33.  Continued  the  study  of  the  stratigraphy  of  Alaska  Peninsula, 
^specially  the  Cold  Bay  petroleum  field  and  the  Chignik  district. 

34.  Completed  a  report  on  the  Mesozoic  geology  of  Alaska. 

35.  Continued  an  examination  of  the  ore  deposits  and  other  mineral 
resources  in  the  region  along  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  prepared  and 
published  a  report  (Bulletin  755-C)  giving  its  results. 

36.  Completed  a  study  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Alaska  and  as- 
sembled the  results  in  form  for  early  publication. 

37.  Revised  for  republication  the  geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska. 

38.  Published  a  report  on  work  done  in  Alaska  in  1921,  three 
chapters  of  a  similar  report  on  work  done  in  1922,  and  a  bulletin* 
Dn  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region. 

39.  Published  a  large  relief  map  of  Alaska,  in  which  the  topo- 
graphic features  are  brought  out  by  brown  shading  and  the  water 
features  are  shown  in  blue. 

40.  Surveyed  for  mapping  16,021  square  miles  in  the  United  States,. 
resurveyed  644  square  miles,  and  made  river  profile  surveys  covering 
818  linear  miles,  running  in  connection  with  these  surveys  7,781 
linear  miles  of  primary  levels  and  setting  2,059  permanent  bench 
marks. 
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41.  Occupied  177  triangulation  stations,  of  which  122  were  perma 
nently  marked. 

42.  Kan  primary  traverse  lines  aggregating  5,832  miles  and  in  con 
nection  therewith  set  1,450  permanent  marks. 

43.  Completed  696  square  miles  of  topographic  surveys  in  Hawaii 
the  work  including  the  running  of  228  miles  of  primary  levels  am    < 
the  establishment  of  90  bench  marks. 

44.  Compiled  for  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  ail 
route  maps  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

45.  Prepared  maps  of  proposed  dam  sites  on  Colorado  River  and    i 
a  map  of  Arizona  showing  their  location. 

46.  Assembled  and  redrafted  reconnaissance  maps  of  streams 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  made  a  series  of  maps  of  Missouri 
River. 

47.  Continued  cooperation  in  topographic  surveys  with  19  States 
and  with  Hawaii,  and  performed  base-map  work  for  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

48.  Published  editions  of  70   new   topographic   maps  that   form  , 
shee'ts  of  the  Topographic  Atlas  of  the  United  States   (including 
shaded  relief  editions  of  seven  standard  maps),  maps  of  Alabama  and  j 
Arizona,  a  shaded  relief  map  of  Kentucky,  and  photolithographic 
editions  of  92  new  maps  (to  be  engraved  later),  of  34  maps  not  yet 
scheduled  for  engraving,  and  of  17  river  plans  and  profiles. 

49.  Published  a  bulletin  (No.  709)  giving  in  one  volume  the  re- 
sults of  triangulation  in  the  United  States  in  1916-1918. 

50.  Published  a  bulletin  (No.  689)  describing  the  boundaries, 
areas,  geographic  centers,  and  altitudes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  States. 

51.  Continued  stream  gauging  at  more  than  1,600  stations  on 
rivers  in  41  States  and  in  Hawaii  to  determine  the  quantities  of 
water  available  for  irrigation,  power,  and  other  uses,  performing 
part  of  the  work  in  cooperation  with  29  States  and  Hawaii  and  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Federal  Power  Commission,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  city  of  San  Francisco. 

52.  Made  investigations  of  ground  water  in  16  States,  cooperating 
in  this  work  in  certain  areas  with  five  States,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  General  Land  Office. 

53.  Analyzed  819  samples  of  water  and  made  studies  to  improve 
methods  of  water  analysis. 

54.  Prepared  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  on  the 
stocks  of  coal  on  hand  at  such  plants  and  a  report  on  the  developed 
water  power  of  the  United  States. 
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55.  Made  surveys  of  all  promising  dam  sites  along  Colorado  River 
:rom  Lees  Ferry  to  the  lower  end  of  Black  Canyon  and  began  the 
preparation  of  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the  work  done. 

56.  Made  examinations  of  power  sites,  proposed  power  develop- 
nents,  the  power  value  of  streams  and  lands,  and  the  use  of  water 
For  power  and  irrigation  in  eight  States,  these  examinations  includ- 
ng  several  items  of  work  done  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

57.  Continued  examinations  of  public  lands  for  classification 
inder  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  laws,  performing 
such  work  in  18  States  and  covering  areas  embraced  in  about  2,000 
fpplications. 

58.  Classified  1,812,685  acres  of  public  land  as  coal  land  and  4,105 
acres  as  oil  land  and  made  other  classifications  involving  a  net 
lecrease  of  2,998,210  acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  coal  land 
md  of  421.723  acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  oil  land. 

59.  Reported  on  14,782  cases  arising  under  the  administration  of 
the  public-land  laws. 

60.  Reported  on  6,282  applications  made  for  permits,  leases,  or 
patents  under  the  mineral-land  laws. 

61.  Recommended  the  addition  of  153,052  acres  to  the  power-site 
reserves  and  the  elimination  of  58,537  acres. 

62.  Increased  the  area  withdrawn  under  the  Nevada  ground-water 
reclamation  act  from  1,300,940  acres  to  1,425,060  acres. 

63.  Recommended  designations  involving  1,379,449  acres  of  land 
available  for  settlement  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  and  the 
cancellation  of  designations  involving  12,379  acres. 

64.  Recommended  the  addition  of  107,384  acres  to  the  public 
water  reserves  and  the  elimination  of  6,783  acres. 

65.  Recommended  the  designation  of  1,801,441  acres  as  stock- 
raising  homestead  land  and  the  cancellation  of  designations  cover- 
ing 760  acres. 

66.  Edited  and  otherwise  prepared  for  printing  27,981  pages  of 
manuscript,  read  and  corrected  2,306  galley  proofs  and  15,928  page 
proofs,  and  prepared  indexes  for  25  reports  covering  4,455  pages. 

67.  Prepared  for  reproduction  in  reports  4,442  illustrations. 

68.  Edited  for  engraving  90  new  topographic  maps  and  for  re- 
print 222  topographic  maps,  edited  54  plan  and  profile  river  survey 
sheets  for  photolithographic  reproduction  and  249  maps  for  incor- 
poration in  Geological  Survey  reports,  and  read  proofs  of  613  maps. 

69.  Published  114  reports,  containing  14,543  pages,  in  editions  of 
351,107  copies,  4  geologic  folios  in  editions  of  15,485  copies,  and  92 
new  or  revised  topographic  maps  and  203  reprinted  maps  in  editions 
of  1,339,173  copies. 

70.  Distributed  521,548  books  and  pamphlets,  16,681  geologic 
folios,  923  copies  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology,  and 
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735,573  maps,  a  total  of   1,274,725  publications,  of  which   617,39] 
were  sold. 

71.  Engraved  and  printed  70  new  maps  and  completed  the  engrav- 
ing for  32  new  maps,  photolithographed  and  printed  92  new  maps, 
made  corrections  on  the  engraved  plates  for  214  maps,  and  reprinted 
editions  of  193  maps  and  of  10  corrected  State  and  other  photo- 
lithographed  maps. 

72.  Printed  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  or  for  incor- 
poration in  reports  in  the  Geological  Survey  4,655,982  copies  of 
maps,  plans,  sections,  etc.,  the  work  involving  more  than  23,000,001 
impressions. 

73.  Maintained  a  photographic  laboratory,  making  an  output  of 
11,279  negatives,  1,609  lantern  slides,  and  111,037  prints. 

74.  Maintained  a  geologic  library,  receiving  accessions  of  14,655 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  maps,  affording  facilities  for  12,- 
908  readers,  and  lending  for  use  outside  of  the  library  7,054  books 
and  maps. 

75.  Received  348,361  letters  and  other  pieces  of  mail,  sent  out 
883,179  pieces,  and  handled  3,505  pieces  of  freight  and  express,  out- 
going and  incoming. 

THE   BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

1.  Cooperated  with  the  committee  of  special  advisers  on  recla- 
mation appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  an  in- 
tensive and  exhaustive  analysis  of  reclamation  project  operations. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  published  as  Senate  Document  Xo. 
92,  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  expert  coordinators,  reorganized  the 
Washington  and  Denver  offices  of  the  bureau  with  a  view  to  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  by  eliminating  unnecessary  work,  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  other  unbusinesslike  methods,  and  by  abolishing 
unnecessary  positions,  resulting  in  an  annual  saving  of  $103,000. 

3.  Reassigned  the  work  of  the  bureau,  confining  the  engineering 
work  to  the  chief  engineer;  matters  pertaining  to  settlement,  crop 
production,  industrial  betterments,  and  other  questions  dealing  with 
the  farmers,  to  the  director  of  farm  economics ;  and  financial  matters 
to  the  director  of  finance;  the  three  division  heads  working  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 

4.  Abolished  the  positions  of  Assistant  Commissioner  and  chief 
counsel  and  the  position  of  chief  accountant  and  centralized  the 
accounting  work  of  the  bureau  in  Denver. 

5.  Terminated  the  services  of  15  consulting  engineers  who  had 
been  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  bureau  at  salaries  ranging  from  $9 
to  $50  per  day  when  actually  employed. 
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6.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  ad- 
vocated a  bill  to  grant  relief  to  water  users  on  the  projects  by  exten- 
sion of  time  of  payments  due  on  the  charges  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  construction.  The  bill  was  passed  and  its  provi- 
;ions  put  into  operation  immediately,  with  resulting  benefit  to  the 
rater  users. 

T.  Initiated  and  continued  investigations  of  a  large  number  of 
lew  projects  to  determine  their  feasibility,  chief  among  which  are 
;he  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima  project  in  Washington;  the 
Baker,  Vale,  and  Owyhee  projects  in  Oregon;  the  Spanish  Springs 
extension  of  the  Newlands  project  in  Nevada;  the  Weber-Pro vo 
division  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  project  in  Utah;  and  the  Guernsey 
Reservoir  on  the  North  Platte  project  in  Wyoming. 

8.  Initiated  studies  of  settlement  and  colonization  conditions  in 
this  and  other  countries  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  best  settlement 
plans  for  Federal  irrigation  projects. 

9.  Continued  the  investigation  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  look- 
ing to  storage  and  control  of  the  river,  on  the  engineering  features 
of  which  a  voluminous  report  was  prepared. 

10.  Continued  investigations  of  the  feasibility  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  development,  a  report  on  which  was  prepared  supplementing 
previous  studies  by  the  State  of  Washington. 

11.  Continued  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
American  Falls  Dam  on  Snake  River,  Idaho. 

12.  Virtually  completed  the  Tieton  Dam  on  the  Yakima  project, 
Washington,  to  be  244  feet  high  and  impound  202,500  acre-feet  of 
water,  supplementing  the  supply  for  the  Yakima  project  and  pro- 
posed extensions. 

13.  Virtually  completed  the  Black  Canyon  Dam,  in  Idaho,  183 
feet  high,  to  divert  water  from  Payette  River,  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  in  the  Emmett  irrigation  district  and  possible  extensions  of  the 
Boise  project. 

14.  Began  construction  of  the  McKay  Dam  for  the  development  of 
the  greater  Umatilla  project,  Oregon ;  and  of  the  Gerber  Dam  on  the 
Klamath  project,  Oregon-California. 

THE   BUREAU   OP  MINES 

1.  Rendered  assistance  at  25  accidents,  22  of  these  being  in  coal 
mines  and  3  in  metal  mines. 

2.  Trained  17,767  men  in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue,  an  increase  of 
2,826  over  the  number  trained  in  the  previous  year. 

3.  Carried  on  an  intensive  campaign  which  has  resulted  in  many 
coal  mines  adopting  rock  dusting  as  a  preventive  of  disastrous  ex- 
plosions. 
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4.  Made  a  survey  of  the  sources  of  limestone,  gypsum,  and  anhy- 
drite available  near  coal  mines  for  making  rock  dust,  and  issued' 
specifications  for  suitable  dusts. 

5.  Developed  international  cooperation  with  the  mines  depart- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  research  looking  to  the  reduction  of  ac- 
cidents in  coal  mines. 

6.  Conducted  and  assisted  at  44  State  and  local  first-aid  meets-  I 
in  mining  districts. 

7.  Inspected  mine  rescue  apparatus  owned  by  mining  companies*  f° 
and  advised  on  its  conditions  and  the  repairs  needed. 

8.  Continued  to  extend  safety  training  in  the  oil  industry. 

9.  Enlarged  the  library  of  industrial  motion  pictures  and  ex- 
hibited to  over  1,239,000  people  more  than  500  sets  of  films,  costing 
over  $1,000,000. 

10.  Issued  statistical  reports  on  accidents  at  coal  mines,  metal' 
mines,  quarries,  coke  ovens,  and  metallurgical  plants  in  connection-; 
with  mine-safety  work. 

11.  Investigated  all  of  the  coal-mine  explosions  that  occurred  in? 
the  United  States  during  the  year,  and  made  special  reports  on* 
the  specific  cause  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion. 

12.  Developed  a  "  self-rescuer  "  mask  for  use  by  miners  as  a  life* 
saver  when  caught  in  gas  after  a  fire  or  explosion. 

13.  Carried  on  an  intensive  safety  campaign  in  the  oil  industry. 

14.  In  cooperation  with  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  developed  a  natural-gas  heater  that  is  free* 
from  carbon  monoxide  under  ordinary  gas  pressures. 

15.  Practically  completed  an  extensive  study  of  dust,  ventilation; 
and  humidity  conditions  in  metal  mines,  yielding  fundamental  data* 
on  the  relation  to  comfort  and  health  of  the  men. 

16.  Developed  a  standard  test  for  determining  fineness  of  pulver- 
ized coal,  completed  combustion  tests  on  efficiency  of  a  large  power 
plant  using  pulverized  coal,  and  finished  an  investigation  of  explo- 
sion hazards  in  the  handling  and  use  of  powdered  coal. 

1.7.  Conducted  tests  to  learn  the  most  efficient  methods  of  blast- 
ing coal  so  as  to  produce  the  most  lump  coal  with  the  least  explosive,- 
and  issued  recommendations  that  have  been  tested  out  in  several 
large  mines  in  Pennsylvania  with  satisfactory  results. 

18.  Completed  a  survey  of  ash  content  in  anthracite  as  marketed' 
in  Massachusetts,  selected  as  a  typical  State,  which  showed  that  the- 
ash  averaged  13  to  19  per  cent. 

19.  Conducted  experiments  on  gasoline  storage  tanks  whicta 
demonstrated  the  most  effective  methods  of  construction  for  pre- 
venting loss  by  evaporation. 
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F*|  20.  Continued  to  cooperate  with  oil-well  operators  by  advising  as  to 

i  I  le  best  method  of  drilling  and  casing  wells. 

|    21.  Completed   surveys   in   the    Fox-Graham   oil   fields    and   the 

jyons-Quinn  field  in  Oklahoma,  which  have  shown  the  depths  and 

elations  of  the  oil,  gas,  and  water  bearing  sands,  so  that  the  operator 

!  an  drill  and  case  his  wells  with  the  minimum  of  guesswork. 

22.  Completed  a  study  of  oil-field  emulsions  and  showed  that  much 
f  the  present  waste  of  oil  in  emulsion  can  be  avoided  by  use  of  im- 
roved  methods. 

23.  Obtained  detailed  information  on  methods  of  pumping  oil  in 
arious  fields,  which  many  operators  are  putting  into  use  to  reduce 
umping  costs. 

24.  Developed  a  fractionating  column  for  crude  oil  distillation 
rhich  is  more  efficient  than  those  now  in  use  and  simplifies  the  pro- 
ess  of  distillation. 

25.  Completed  tests  of  burning,  fuel,  and  lubricating  oils  from 
>acific  coast  crudes,  which  show  that  with  few  exceptions  they  meet 
he  standard  Federal  specifications. 

26.  Developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Serv- 
ces  a  helium  plant  that  produces  the  gas  more  cheaply  than  any 
riant  hitherto  constructed. 

27.  Demonstrated  that  a  good  grade  of  foundry  iron  can  be  pro- 
duced from  steel  scrap  in  the  electric  furnace,  an  achievement  of 
pecial  importance  to  the  development  of  an  iron  industry  in  the 
Dacific  coast  States. 

28.  Improved  the  bureau's  sponge-iron  furnace  so  that  almost  any 
ype  of  iron  ore  can  be  smelted  in  it  to  make  sponge  iron. 

29.  Blew  in  a  new  experimental  blast  furnace  which  is  bigger  and 
>etter  than  the  one  successfully  operated  last  year. 

30.  Obtained  comprehensive  data  on  briquetting  practice  in  the 
•etorting  of  zinc  ores,  which  will  enable  a  zinc  operator  to  select 
he  process  and  the  type  of  briquet  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

31.  Made  a  thorough  study  of  methods  of  retorting  the  residues 
'rom  zinc  smelters,  which  residues  carry  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
:inc  charged. 

32.  Studied  the  losses  in  copper  smelter  slags,  and  mapped  out  a 
)rogram  for  a  determined  attack  on  this  problem. 

33.  Finished  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ore-dressing  practice  in 
,he  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Metallurgical  Engineers. 

34.  Developed  a  process  for  preparing  solutions  of  ferric  sulphater 
m  effective  agent  for  leaching  certain  ores. 

35.  Developed  an  efficient  classifier  for  treating  complex  lead-zinc 
)res,  which  is  being  used  in  several  large  western  mills  treating  ores 
>f  this  type. 
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36.  Studied  fuel-burning  practice  at  various  refractories  plants  in 
the  Eastern  States,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  plants  wew 
shown  how  to  produce  more  and  better  ware  with  less  fuel. 

:>7.  Completed  research  work  showing  the  causes  and  effect  of  sul- 
phur in  clays  on  the  brick,  and  how  to  fire  the  kilns  to  reduce  losses 
from  defective  brick. 

38.  Developed  a  process  for  preparing  aluminum  sulphate  from 
low-grade  clays  and  also  from  Utah  alunite,  which  will  provide 
a  much-needed  cheap  source  of  aluminum  sulphate  for  making  alum 
and  aluminum  salts. 

39.  Produced  artificial  sillimanite  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  con- 
tinued work  to  eliminate  irregularities  in  the  product. 

40.  Demonstrated  that  a  new  method  of  drilling  slate  in  quarries 
will  greatly  decrease  the  waste  as  compared  with  channeling. 

41.  Carried  on  blasting  tests  which  have  shown  the  most  efficient 
waj's  of  using  different  explosives  in  metal  mines  under  difficult 
conditions. 

42.  Completed  an  extensive  survey  of  those  properties  of  am- 
monium nitrate  that  influence  safety  in  storage,  handling,  and  use. 

43.  Made  a  comprehensive  study,  for  the  Senate  Commission  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Inquiry,  of  possible  new  uses  for  silver. 

44.  Made  a  field  study,  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Chilean  nitrate  industry,  wThich  shows  that  there  are  still  large 
reserves  and  that  nitrate  is  being  mined  efficiently  and  sold  at  a 
justifiable  price. 

45.  Continued  the  study  of  gummy  deposits  in  gas  meters,  and 
determined  that  indene  and  styrine  are  two  of  the  objectionable  ele- 
ments that  cause  trouble  by  precipitating  tar  in  gas  meters. 

46.  Determined  the  mechanism  of  scale  formation  in  boilers  and 
the  conditions  necessary  to  prevent  the  forming  of  scale. 

THE   NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

1.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the 
national  parks;  1924  season,  1,422,353  visitors,  as  against  1,280,886 
during  1923  and  1,044,502  in  1922. 

2.  Handled  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks;  1924  season,  281,109  cars;  1923  season,  271,482 
cars;  1922  season,  197,105  cars. 

3.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the 
national  monuments;  1924  season,  248,555  visitors;  1923  season, 
212,826  visitors;  1922  season,  172,005  visitors. 

4.  Collected  $663,880.32  in  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  as  against  $513,706.36  in  1923  and  $432,- 
964.89  in  1922. 
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5.  Accepted,  through  the  department,  deeds  giving  title  to  three 
racts  of  land  in  Lafayette  National  Park;  also  donations  of  money 
tnd  other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

6.  Secured  donation  of  $70,500  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
:eller  Memorial,  through  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  for 
he  construction  of  an  adequate  fireproof  museum  building  and 
■quipment  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 

7.  Secured  donation  of  $5,500  for  the  completion  of  one  wing  of 
,  museum  building  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

8.  Director  of  National  Park  Service  appointed  member  of  Na- 
ional  Capital  Park  Commission,  which  was  created  by  Congress  to 
itudy  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  and  developing  the  park  system 
>f  the  District  of  Columbia. 

9.  Continued  cooperation  with  Public  Health  Service  in  improv- 
ng  sanitary  conditions  in  parks. 

10.  Secured  cooperation  of  the  LTnited  States  Geological  Survey  in 
preparing  topographic  map  of  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

11.  Cooperated  with  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  insect-control 
vork. 

12.  Cooperated  with  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  State 
ish  hatcheries  in  fish  planting  in  park  lakes  and  streams. 

13.  Arranged  for  improved  facilities  of  public  utilities  and  ex- 
panded public  camp  grounds  for  motorists. 

14.  Secured  authorization  of  $7,500,000  three-year  program  of 
*oad  construction  and  betterment  and  made  preliminary  plans  for 
initiation  of  this  road  work  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

15.  Consummated  important  land  exchanges  in  Glacier  National 
Park. 

16.  Continued  operation  of  Government  free  bathhouse  in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  giving  a  total  of  59,683  baths  to  4,025  per- 
sons. Also  examined  and  treated  3,676  persons  in  the  free  clinic  in 
cooperation  with  Public  Health  Service. 

17.  Continued  and  expanded  the  free  nature  guide  service  in  the 
national  parks. 

18.  Stimulated  use  of  national  parks  during  the  winter  for  winter 
sports. 

19.  Resisted  efforts  of  cattle  and  sheepmen  to  open  the  parks  to 
grazing  and  afforded  protection  to  animal  and  plant  life  of  parks. 

20.  Carried  on  restoration  work  on  ruins  in  several  of  southwest- 
ern monuments  and  continued  under  permit,  archaeological  investi- 
gation of  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  the  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

21.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  greatly  improved 
landscape  conditions  in  national  parks. 
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22.  Through  civil  engineering  division  carried  on  important  roa< 
projects  in  parks  both  by  contract  and  by  force  account. 

23.  Assumed  charge  of  two  new  national  monuments  created  fr 
presidential  proclamation,  namely,  Carlsbad  Cave.  X.  Mex..  am 
Craters  of  the  Moon,  Idaho. 

24.  Continued  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  State  parks  througl 
the  Fourth  State  Park  Conference  held  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

25*  Prepared  and  distributed  411,400  publications  relating  to  tlu 
national  parks. 

26.  Prepared  and  distributed  219,000  automobile  maps  of  the 
national  parks,  and  distributed  nearly  20,000  copies  of  the  national 
park-to-park  highway  maps  which  were  donated  to  the  service. 

27.  Cooperated  with  highway  automobile  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  parks. 

28.  Encouraged  giving  of  lectures  by  park  friends  on  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  and  secured  much  excellent  publicity  in  this 
way. 

29.  Greatly  improved  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  field 
employees  in  the  national  parks,  and  maintained  high  efficiency  of 
field  personnel  in  various  parks  and  monuments. 

30.  Continued  to  handle  effectively  through  small  Washington 
office  force  the  greater  burden  of  work  that  resulted  from  increased 
use  of  parks  by  people. 

31.  In  addition  to  the  above  specific  accomplishments  kept  the  ad- 
ministration, maintenance,  and  protective  work  in  the  parks  and 
monuments  to  a  satisfactory  standard  with  funds  provided  by 
Congress. 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF   THE   SOLICITOR 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matt  its  received  and 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1924.  The  table 
is  confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded,  but  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record 
is  kept,  nor  does  it  show  in  detail  the  numerous  hearings  and  per- 
sonal interviews  covering  many  important  matters  transacted  by 
the  office. 
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Work  of  the  office 


Pending  July  1,  1923.. .. 
Received  during  year 


Total. 
Disposed  of. 


Pending  July  1,1924 


Public  lands 


Ap- 
peals 


431 
1,801 


2,  232 
1,  (508 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing 


45 
319 


364 
329 


35 


Pensions 


Ap- 
peals 


102 
1.115 


1,217 
1,122 


95 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing 


Retirement 
matters 


Ap- 
peals 


On  re- 
hear- 
ing 


War  miner- 
als relief 
committee 


0ri*-  Sea?-' 


419 


419 
332 


84 


so 


87 


Dis- 
bar- 
ments 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous ' 


34 


14,  427 
14,  241 


mary 


1,050 

17,871 


18,  921 

17,  872 


J"  Miscellaneous"  covers  such  matters  as  "opinions,"  "Indian  matters,"  "contracts,"  "leases,"  "status 
letters,"  and  "permits." 

The  report  shows  practically  the  same  number  of  matters  pending 
at  the  close  of  this  year  as  were  pending  at  the  beginning,  but  more 
cases  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  figures  being,  respectively,  17,872  this  year  and  15,927  last  year, 
an  increase  of  about  2,000.  Yet  the  arrears  in  public-land  matters 
have  increased.  There  were  carried  over  last  year  476  appeals  and 
motions  for  rehearing.  This  year  the  record  shows  pendency  of 
659  such  cases.  Pension  appeals  increased;  notwithstanding  which 
the  arrears  have  been  slightly  cut  down.  War  minerals  cases  show 
the  most  marked  reduction.  From  a  total  of  425  the  figures  have 
been  reduced  to  91,  and  were  it  not  that  certain  rulings  in  two  court 
cases,  adverse  to  previous  rulings  of  the  department,  have  retarded 
disposition  of  this  class,  of  cases  the  entire  work  would  have  been 
closed  out.  The  greatest  increase  during  the  year  was  in  the  class 
of  matters  collected  under  the  heading  of  "Miscellaneous,"  which 
includes  a  great  many  subjects  requiring  far  more  time  and  con- 
sideration than  appealed  cases. 

Beginning  July  1,  1924,  the  legal  work  heretofore  done  in  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
i  transferred  to  this  office. 

Twice  as  many  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law  against  the  de- 
partment were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  as  were 
filed  last  year — 22  in  all.  During  the  year  two  cases  were  decided  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  both  favorably  to  the  department. 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  two  of  five  cases  disposed  of  were  lost.  Both 
cases  involved  the  wrar  minerals  relief  act.  In  the  Supreme  Court  5 
of  18  cases  in  which  final  decree  or  judgment  was  entered  were  de- 
cided, unfavorably  to  the  contentions  of  the  department.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  7  cases  were  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  11  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  17  in  the  Supreme  Court :  a 
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total  of  35.     Action  in  interlocutory  matters  is  not  included  in  rhil 
report.     One  case  in  the  United  States   Supreme   Court  has  bee 
argued  and  submitted  but  was  undecided  at  the  close  ol'  the  tern 
Six  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  were  also  under  sub  i 
mission  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

The  war-minerals  relief  work  began  in  the  spring  of  L919  with  ail 
organization  separate  from  this  office — 3  commissioners  and  66  engi  I 
neers,  accountants,  law  examiners,  clerks,  etc.  The  monthly  pa] 
roll  aggregated  $14,140.  There  were  filed  1,207  cases  for  considers  1 
tion.  The  amendatory  act  of  1921  increased  the  number  to  1,269 
By  May,  1923,  the  force  had  been  much  reduced — to  1  commissions 
and  12  attorneys,  engineers,  accountants,  and  clerks.  Prior  to  thai 
time  this  office  had  considered  such  war  minerals  cases  as  came  to  il 
by  way  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  But  in  May.  1923,  the  work 
itself  was  transferred  to  this  office  and  the  remaining  cases  undis- 
posed of  by  the  commission  were  docketed  here  as  original  actions. 
There  were  538  such  cases.  In  other  words.  731  claims  have  been 
disposed  of  during  the  preceding  four  years.  The  report  closing 
June  30,  1924,  shows  91  cases  still  pending,  447  having  been  decided 
within  the  14  months;  and,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  work  should 
have  been  entirely  finished  were  it  not  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  decided  that  the  purchase  price  of  real  property  and  interest  on 
borrowed  capital  are  factors  of  loss  for  which  allowance  must  be 
made  in  the  liquidation  of  claims.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reverses  these  holdings  the  remaining  cases  will  be 
speedily  settled.  In  the  meantime  the  force  has  been  numerically 
reduced.  On  July  1,  1924,  a  commissioner  and  four  accountants  and 
clerks  remain.  The  monthly  expenditure  on  account  of  salaries  for 
services  devoted  to  this  work  May  1,  1923,  was  $3,033.33.  It  is  now 
$1,431.67. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE 

Area  of  land  entered  and  patented. — The  total  area  of  public  and 
Indian  lands  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1924,  is  4,564,412  acres,  not  including  129,871  acres 
embraced  in  finals  not  heretofore  counted  as  original  disposition  of 
land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted  as  follows:  Public  auction. 
33,459  acres;  abandoned  military  reservations.  69  acres:  cash  and 
private  sales,  individual  claimants  and  small  holding  claims.  4.7.^6 
acres;  preemption  entries,  3,117  acres;  soldiers'  additional  home- 
steads, 1,153  acres;  timber  and  stone  entries,  32,502  acres:  mineral 
entries,  54,295  acres;  coal  entries,  520  acres.  The  area  of  4.564,412 
acres  is  a  decrease  of  1,850,590  acres  as  compared  with  the  area 
originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  Of  the 
total  area  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1924, 
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5,812,624  acres  were  allowed  under  the  stock  raising  act  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  is  8,826,089  acres, 
i  decrease  of  569,777  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  L923. 
)f  the  above  area,  5,530,781  acres  were  patented  under  the  homestead 
aws,  a  decrease  of  779,149  acres,  not  including  as  homestead  1,417 
,cres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

Cash  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  total  cash  receipts  from 
ales,  leases,  and  other  disposition  of  public  lands  (including  re- 
•eipts  for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Government  property,  etc.),  for 
he  fiscal  year  1924  were  $16,013,915.07,  and  from  sales  of  Indian 
ands,  $359,088.97,  an  aggregate  of  $16,373,004.04,  all  of  which  was 
leposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  cash  sales  of  public  lands 
ire  paid  to  the  public-land  States  within  which  such  sales  were 
riade,  and  the  balance  of  such  net  receipts  from  States  included 
vithin  the  reclamation  act,  together  with  the  net  receipts  from  fees 
tncl  commissions  from  these  States,  are  paid  into  the  reclamation 
iund;  90  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act 
Tom  lands  outside  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  divided  between 
he  States  from  which  the  mineral  (principally  oil)  were  taken  and 
,he  reclamation  fund;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  reclamation  town 
sites  and  royalties  and  rentals  from  potash  deposits  are  deposited 
lirectly  into  the  reclamation  fund ;  the  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian 
ands  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  All 
)ther  moneys  received  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
>f  the  general  fund.  The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of 
hese  moneys : 

Disposition  in  Treasury 


Source  of  receipts 

General 
fund 

Reclamation 
fund 

State  fund 

Total 

Sales  of  public  lands , 

$190, 189.  89 

162,  977.  27 

1,  362,  385.  74 

7, 983.  36 

878,  710.  78 

148,  761.  69 

$346,  622.  16 

521,673.71 

7,  227,  293.  08 

$14,  527. 01 

$551, 339.  06 

684,  650.  98 

Receipts  under  mineral  leasing  act 

5,  034, 178.  54 

13,  623,  857.  36 

Receipts  under  mineral  leasing  act  from  naval 

7, 983.  36 

Sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  grant 

878,  710.  78 

sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Coos  Bay  wagon 
road  grant 

148,  761.  69 

Sales  of  reclamation  town  sites 

8,  607.  32 

8,  607.  32 

Sales  of  town  lots,  Alaska 

4,  358.  36 
8,  930.  58 
6,161.83 

4,  358.  36 

sales  of  timber,  Alaska 

8,  930.  58 

Royalties  on  coal  leases,  Alaska  . . 

6,  161.83 

Royalties  and  rentals  from  potash  deposits... 

3,  792.  91 

3,  792.  91 

'Depredations  on  public  lands 

25, 349.  07 

9,  200.  61 

52,211.16 

25,  349.  07 

Power  permits 

9,  200.  61 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

52,211.  16 

Total.. 

2,  857,  220.  34 

8,  107, 989.  18 

5,  048,  705.  55 

16,013,915.07 

sales  of  Indian  lands 

359,  088.  97 

Aggregate 

16.-373,004.04 

i 

: 
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It  may  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  after  the  deposit  «| 
receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  purposes,  reclamation  fund,  Sta  f 
fund,  and  Indian  trust  funds  there  remains  a  balance  of  $2,857,220.1  t 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund,  subject  to  appropriation  by  Coi  f 
gress.  As  the  total  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  cl 
the  General  Land  Office,  including  the  expenses  of  district  laid 
offices  for  salaries  and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  an  I 
incidental  expenses  ($674,379.86),  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  amountej 
to  $2,936,238.29,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  th  I 
General  Land  Office  was  $79,017.95  more  than  the  amount  credite 
from  its  receipts  to  the  general  fund. 

Disbursements  from  the  following  trust  funds  and  reimbursabl 
appropriations  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures  as  receipts  o 
disbursements:  From  deposits  by  individuals  for  surveying  publi 
lands,  $72,029.97;  from  completing  surveys  within  railroad  lam 
grants  and  surveying  within  land  grants  (reimbursable),  $4,617.08 
from  opening  Indian  reservations  (reimbursable),  $33,49;  from  sur- 
veying and  allotting  Indian  reservations  (reimbursable),  $34,850.93 
from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  surveying,  etc.,  Crow  (ac 
of  June  4,  1920),  $336.55;  and  from  allotments  to  nonremoval,  Milh 
Lac  Indians,  Minnesota,  $1,506.71. 

Field  service. — The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into  1 
the  Treasury  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  service  wan1 
$67,835.29;  of  this  amount  $26,385.70  was  in  settlement  of  timbeij 
trespass  cases  and  $10,525.57  was  secured  from  timber  sales;  $30,- 
924.02  was  recovered  through  civil  and  criminal  action  brought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  cases  of  depredations  on  the  public 
land  and  violation  of  the  public  land  laws  through  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  the  service. 

As  the  result  of  investigations  170,400  acres  were  restored  during 
the  year  to  the  public  domain  through  proceedings  based  upon 
special  agents'  reports.  Special  agents  have  investigated  and  re- 
ported 13,680  cases,  of  which  3,169  were  adversely  and  10,511  favor- 
ably reported;  286  hearings  in  Government  contest  cases  have  been 
held.  Civil  suits  in  101  cases  were  recommended  to  the  Department 
of  Justice;  50  suits  were  won  and  5  lost.  As  a  result  of  successful 
prosecution  during  the  year  $27,474.02  was  recovered  and  2,852.83 
acres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Seventy-six  indictments 
were  reported  for  offenses  under  the  public  land  laws.  Of  the 
criminal  cases  tried  during  the  year,  27  resulted  in  convictions, 
under  which  there  were  17  prison  sentences  imposed  and  fines 
amounting  to  $3,450  paid. 

Surveys. — The  public-land  survey  was  extended  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  21  States  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  under  233  separate 
groups,  and  resurveys  of  all  classes  were  made  in  17  States  under  80 
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3j  roups.  In  addition,  miscellaneous  surveys,  including  work  for  and 
j  1  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  were  executed  in 
(very  part  of  the  public  domain.  Original  subdivisional  surveys, 
i  diich  in  later  years  have  been  largely  restricted  to  isolated  areas  in 
lountainous  and  desert  country,  and  which  are  gradually  becoming 
]  lore  fragmentary  in  character,  together  with  such  resurveys  and 

<  ther  work  as  can  be  measured  on  a  mileage  basis,  aggregated  22,450 
]  near  miles  at  an  average  cost  of  $19.60  per  mile.    During  the  year 

here  have  been  accepted  and  placed  on  file  plats  representing  5,151,- 
i  20  acres  of  original  surveys  of  public  lands,  and  in  addition  1,441,- 
\  28  acres  of  lands  resurveyed. 

Map  making  and  drafting. — The  United  States  map  for  1923  was 
•rinted,  mounted,  and  a  congressional  quota  delivered.  Copper 
dates  for  1924  edition  have  been  corrected  and  are  now  in  the  hands 

<  f  the  contractor  for  lithographing,  printing,  and  mounting.     A 
;  >tate  map  of  Washington  has  been  issued,  and  maps  of  Kansas, 

Jtah,  and  New  Mexico  are  in  process  of  compilation.  Eight  thou- 
and  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  photolithographic  copies  of  town- 
hip  plats  were  sold,  for  which  $4,373  was  received,  and  8,373  copies 
urnished  to  this  and  other  Government  agencies  for  official  use. 

Tract  hook  notations. — The  total  number  of  notations  for  the  year 
pas  271,710.     This  includes  95,876  appeals  and  other  miscellaneous 
i  ases ;  843  Indian  allotments ;  18,878  final  and  cash  certificates,  and 
.  6,463  original  entries;  plats  posted,  1,193. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entries. — Approved  for  patenting  17,013 
inal  entries  of  all  kinds,  as  against  19,138  the  previous  year.  The 
vTork  is  current  and  all  cases  received  acted  upon  in  the  order  of 
heir  reception. 

Soldiers'1  additional  homestead  rights. — Sixty-seven  new  cases 
veve  received  during  the  year;  41  entries  were  approved  and  pat- 
ented and  26  applications  finally  rejected,  with  114  cases  now 
sending. 

Stock-raising  homesteads. — During  the  present  year  7,006  stock- 
aising  homestead  entries  have  been  allowed,  which  cover  an  area 
)f  2,812,624  acres.  Total  number  of  entries  allowed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  98,048,  covering  a  total  acreage  of  38,478,606  acres. 

Stock  driveways. — The  area  withdrawn  during  the  year  for  this 
mrpose  aggregates  137,087  acres  and  that  released  from  such  with- 
drawal 52,780  acres.  The  total  gross  area  included  in  driveway 
withdrawals  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  9,108,839  acres. 

Grazing  on  public  lands. — The  commissioner  renews  his  recom- 
nendation  of  the  previous  year  for  legislation  that  will  authorize 
lie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  apart  public  lands  suitable  chiefly 
for  grazing  and  lease  the  same  under  regulations,  and  in  such  bodies 
is  will  insure  the  preservation  of  the  pasturage  or  forage  values. 
17221—24 4 
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To  um-site  activities. — Among  the  more  notable  movements  in  th 
field  may  be  mentioned  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  Harding,  Fla..  f( 
approximately  $386,000,  the  highest  price  realized  for  any  town  sii  I 
opened  thus  far  by  t lie  Interior  Department. 

The  opening  of  Ford  town  site,  California,  sale  of  forfeited  Fla 
head  villa  sites,  the  issuance  of  patents  for  the  town  sites  of  Rowoo 
and  Dos  Cabezas,  Ariz.,  reappraisal  of  unsold  town  lots  at  Omal 
Wash.,  are  also  noted.  In  Alaska  the  town  sites  of  Craig  and  Hyde 
were  approved  for  patenting:  the  fourth  addition  to  Anchorage 
embracing  401  acres,  was  opened  to  entry,  and  an  acreage  addition  t 
Nenana  involving  788  acres  was  also  opened. 

During  the  year,  984  town  lots  in  the  public-land  States  am 
Alaska  have  been  approved  for  patent. 

Minnesota  and  Arkansas  drainage  acts. — Provisions  of  these  act 
are  restricted  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  counties  of  Poinset 
and  Mississippi,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Under  these  laws  ther< 
have  been  patented  during  the  year  86  cash  entries  in  addition  to  21 
final  homesteads  covered  by  drainage  charges  involving  approxi 
mately  7.240  acres.  Under  the  said  acts  there  have  been  patentee 
about  1,048,000  acres. 

Bights  of  way. — One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  railroad  rights-ofl 
way  applications  Were  received,  which  together  with  those  pending  \ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  }^ear  made  a  total  of  191.    Thirty-two  cases 
are  pending  at  the  present  time. 

Stock-watering  reservoirs. — Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  stock- 
watering  reservoir  cases  were  received  during  the  year,  which,  with 
those  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rear,  have  been  the  subject 
of  action  in  the  office. 

All  other  rights  of  way. — Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miscellane- 
ous applications  were  received,  which  with  those  on  hand  made  a 
total  of  719.  Under  action  taken,  32  cases  remain  for  consideration 
by  the  office. 

Forfeiture. — The  number  of  approved  rights  of  way  of  all  kinds 
subject  to  forfeiture  July  1,  1923,  was  3,313.  During  the  year  33 
new  cases  were  received  and  1,720  cases  upon  which  interlocutory 
action  had  been  taken,  making  a  grand  total  of  5,066  cases.  Of  these, 
after  action  taken  on  approvals,  cancellations,  judicial  forfeitures, 
and  other  actions,  there  now  remain  1,923  cases. 

State  irrigation  districts. — Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August 
11,  1916,  applications  by  27  irrigation  districts  have  been  submitted 
for  approval.  Of  these,  one  application  involving  approximately 
10,427  acres,  was  received  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  act  applications  by  13  districts  embracing  1,128,393  acres  have 
been  approved;  7  having  a  gross  area  of  129,367.97  acres  have  been 
finally  refused  approval. 
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Private    irrigation   projects. — During    the   year    reports    on    the 

j  rojects  of  43  irrigation  companies  and  districts  have  been  considered 

itjnd  finally  disposed  of.     In  18  cases  affecting  approximately  131 

(  esert-land  entries  and  applications  conclusions  were  favorable ;  in 

4  cases  affecting  149  entries  and  applications  the  conclusions  reached 

^ere  unfavorable,  while  11  cases  were  disposed  of  without  any  defi- 

ite  conclusion,  it  appearing  that  there  were  no  longer  any  desert- 

md  entries  or  applications  involved. 

Hydroelectric  water  potver. — Notices  of   withdrawals   of   public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  lands  within  national  forests  were 
i  Bceived  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  78  applications 
i  or  water-power  development  and  transmission.     Over  1,300  elections 
nder  section  24  of  the  Federal  water  power  act  were  filed  during  the 
I  ear.     A  large  number  of  applications  for  restoration  from  power- 
Is  ite  withdrawal  or  classification  under  said  section  24  have  been 
Received.     The  Federal  Water  Power  Commission  is  now  practically 
S  p  to  date  in  this  class  of  cases,  and  its  "  determinations  "  are  being 
I  romptly  handled. 

Carey  Act. — Carey   Act   segregations   aggregating   344,077   acres 
?ere  finally  disposed  of  during  the  year.     Of  this  area,  67,700  acres 
were  patented  to  the  several  States  as  reclaimed  and  33,688  acres 
i  epresenting  segregations  which  were  canceled. 
Irrigation  of  arid  land  in  Nevada. — Of  the  total  number  of  378  cases 
ending  during  the  year  214  were  approved,  45  canceled,  29  otherwise 
isposed  of,  and  requirements  made  in  72  cases,  leaving  23  pending. 
Desert-land  entries. — The  disposals  are  summarized   as  follows: 
applications  to  make  entry,  1,438;  original  desert-land  entries,  769; 
nnual  proof,  699;  assignments,  74;  extensions  of  time,  815;  final 
atries,  1,281 ;  relief  act  March  4,  1915,  115. 

United  States  reclamation  projects. — Entries  pending  at  the  be- 
inning  of  the  year,  17 ;  received  during  the  year,  579 ;  examined  and 
ccepted,  65;  canceled,  76;  claimants  called  upon  for  additional  evi- 
dence, 201;  otherwise  disposed  of,  170;  pending  at  end  of  year,  84;, 
nal  entries  approved  for  patent,  304. 

Reclamation  withdrawals  and  openings. — During  the  fiscal  year 
be  office  promulgated  41  orders  of  restoration  and  9  orders  of  with- 
rawal  under  the  reclamation  act.  one  adjustment  of  a  former  with- 
rawal  order,  four  changes  of  the  form  of  withdrawal,  and  one 
artial  restoration  of  a  bird  reservation  within  an  area  withdrawn 
or  reclamation  purposes.  The  area  withdrawn  amounts  to  118,440 
cres,  and  the  area  restored  totals  129,640  acres. 

Opening  of  Indian  lands. — On  September  18,  1923,  there  were 
pened  to  homestead  settlement  and  entry  9,404.72  acres  of  ceded 
Chippewa  cut-over  land.  Other  openings  have  been  limited  to 
mall  tracts  restored  from  former  withdrawals. 
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Withdrawals  and  restorations. — During  the  past  year  3,594,05 
acres  of  public  lands  were  withdrawn  or  placed  in  a  state  of  reserva 
tion  Tinder  the  various  acts  applicable  thereto,  and  3,551,530  acre 
theretofore  withdrawn  or  reserved  were  restored  to  entry  or  othe 
proper  disposition.  An  itemized  statement  of  these  withdrawal  r 
and  restorations  is  furnished  by  the  commissioner. 

Restoration  of  shore  spaces  in  Alaska. — Twelve  restorations  of  th  \, 
80-rod  reserved  shore  space  between  claims  abutting  upon  navigabl  L 
"or  other"  waters  in  Alaska  have  been   promulgated   during  thJ  i 
year.  |  (// 

Restorations  and  openings  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  eoet  «g 
service  men. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  public  lands  in  areas  re     , 
stored  to  entry  or  opened  on  survey  aggregated  -214.554  acres  anc 
2,489,150  acres,  respectively. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  then 
were  patented  under  this  act  33,821.49  acres  to  the  several  State; 
entitled  thereto. 

Abandoned  military  reservations. — By  Executive  order  Xo.  3893 
dated  August  13,  1923,  25  abandoned  military  reservations  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  California  were  turned  over  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department  for  disposition  under  the  act  of  July  5,  1884.  Sh| 
of  these  reservations  are  now  in  process  of  being  surveyed  and  ap- 
praised, 4  reservations  are  being  appraised,  while  the  status  of  othei 
reservations  is  being  investigated,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
lands,  it  is  alleged,  were  disposed  of  prior  to  their  reservation  for 
military  purposes.  Other  reservations  or  parts  of  reservations  in- 
cluded in  said  Executive  order  are  desired  by  different  Government 
departments  for  their  needs. 

Details  of  proceedings  in  a  number  of  cases  pending  before  the 
General  Land  Office  are  furnished  by  the  commissioner. 

Chippewa  logging  operations. — During  the  past  year  there  were 
cut  from  ceded  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota  under  the  act  of  June 
27,  1902,  19,614,610  feet  of  timber,  for  which  the  purchasers  paid 
$158,548.03.  The  purchasers  had  been  granted  extensions  of  time  to 
complete  their  contracts,  and  under  their  agreements  paid  $7,723.75  I 
as  overhead  charges  and  $15,849.54  as  interest,  to  compensate  the 
Indians.  There  were  also  cut  in  trespass  32,510  feet  of  timber.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  these  sources  the  past  year  was  $183,760.94. 

State  grants  and  State  selections. — Selections  were  made  by  the 
States  of  indemnity  school  lands  amounting  to  321,847.64  acres  of 
lands  in  satisfaction  of  grants  in  quantity  for  specific  purposes 
amounting  to  48,235.60  acres.  During  the  year  274,236.83  acres  of 
indemnity  school  lands  and  19,209.61  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  States,  while  13,053.79  acres  of  indemnity  school 
land  selections  and  440.12  acres  of  quantity-grant  selections  were 
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rjected  and  canceled,  the  acreage  finally  adjudicated  being  306,940.35 

Tes. 

Railroad  grants  and  selections. — Railroad  and  wagon-road  selec- 
ons  were  received  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  149,548.71 
jres,  and  during  the  same  period  there  were  allowed  and  patented 

573.640.01  acres. 

Coos  Bay  wagon-road  lands. — Under  the  acts  of  June  9,  1916,  and 

ebruary  26,  1919.  17  sales  of  60,659,000  feet,  board  measure,  of 
mber  were  made,  for  which  $132,864.70  was  received. 

Oregon  and  California  railroad  lands. — Under  the  act  of  June  9, 
)16,  98  sales  of  timber  were  held  during  the  year,  involving  13,740.27 
3res,  containing  412,233,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  timber,  for 
hich  the  sum  of  $789,925.45  was  received. 

Indian  allotments. — Indian  trust  or  restricted  patents  to  the  num- 
er  of  4.196  have  been  issued  during  the  year  with  a  total  area  of 
,424,540  acres,  and  1,484  fee  patents  have  been  issued  to  Indians  or 
)  purchasers  with  an  area  of  180,014  acres. 

Lien  selections  for  lands  in  Indian  reservations. — During  the  year 
lere  were  five  selections  approved  and  patented  containing  about 
,386.30  acres,  in  lieu  of  about  2,400  acres  reconveyed  to  the  United 
•tates  for  reservation  purposes.  Two  selections  were  rejected  and 
2  new  applications  filed. 

Exchange  of  lands  under  special  acts. — The  rules  and  regulations 
romulgated  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922,  are  used  as  regulations 
or  more  than  15  other  special  acts;  38  informal  applications  have 
een  received  and  conditionally  approved  embracing  an  area  of  base 
md  tendered  to  the  Government  of  approximately  50,394  acres  for 
ational  forest  purposes ;  7  selections  have  been  approved  for  patent 
esulting  in  the  acquirement  by  the  Government  of  4,880  acres  for 
orest  purposes. 

Details  of  exchanges  under  these  acts  are  set  forth  in  the  com- 
lissioners  report. 

National  forests. — There  are  now  146  national  forests,  embracing 
82,817.159  acres,  of  which  a  little  over  86  per  cent  is  public  land. 
?he  net  increase  in  national  forest  area  since  the  beginning  of  the 
iscal  year  is  931,679  acres. 

Small-holding  claims. — During  the  past  year  14  small-holding 
laims  have  been  approved  for  patent.  The  act  of  June  15,  1922. 
mder  which  these  claims  are  presented,  expired  by  limitation  on 
rune  15,  1924,  and  new  claims  thereafter  will  be  barred. 

Private  land  claims. — Claims  of  this  character  continue  to  be  a 
sonstant  subject  of  inquiry  by  present  owners  relative  to  their  status- 
md  by  descendants  of  the  original  grantees.  During  the  year  25- 
claims  were  approved  for  patent. 
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Extension  of  time  for  pa/yment  on  Indian  lands. — Due  to  drough  1 
for  several  years  in  the  Northwestern  States,  resulting  in  crop  fai 
ures,  the  requests  for  extensions  of  time  for  payment  on  homestea  | 
entries  of  ceded  Indian  lands  have  been  constant.     Specific  informs 
lion  as  to  action  taken  in  cases  of  this  character  are  furnished  by  tl  | 
commissioner  in  his  report. 

Mineral  lands. — During  the  year  502  mineral  entries  were  a} 
proved  for  patent.  Three  coal  entries  were  approved  for  paten 
covering  355.351  acres,  based  on  rights  initiated  under  the  coal  Ian 
laws  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  leasing  act;  37  potash  permit 
were  issued  under  the  potash  leasing  law,  25  permits  under  lb 
sodium  leasing  law,  and  8  phosphate  leases  were  canceled. 

Coal  leases  and  permits. — One  hundred  and. fifty  coal-prospect  in 
permits  were  issued  during  the  year,  having  an  aggregate  of  147. 
114.62  acres;  78  coal  leases  covering  an  aggregate  of  24,392.06  a 
and  9  licenses  covering  an  aggregate  of  381.75  acres. 

Oil  and  gas  activities. — Under  section  14  of  the  general  leasing 
act  of  February  25,  1920,  21  leases  issued,  covering  3.674.93  acre! 
Under  section  17  of  the  act  authorizing  the  public  sale  of  leases,  on 
lease  was  issued  covering  163.48  acres,  for  which  the  Governmen 
received  $7,163.48.  Under  sections  13  and  20  of  the  act,  prospecting 
permits  were  granted  on  4,108  applications. 

Receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act. — Receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  the  lav 
providing  for  leases  and  mineral  rights  on  the  public  domain  aggie 
gate  $13,631,840.72. 

Contests. — During  the  year  207  decisions  were  rendered  in  eon 
nection  with  forest  lieu  selections  and  82  forest  lieu  selections  were 
approved  for  patenting;  and  during  the  same  period  546  litigate! 
cases  were  disposed  of  and  1,057  unappealed  cases  were  closed  out 
leaving  the  work  of  the  division  practically  current. 

Repayments. — Under  the  several  acts  governing  repayment,  there 
were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,764  accounts  allowing  repay- 
ment of  $99,896.42,  and  during  the  same  period  1,105  claims  for  re- 
payment were  denied. 

Patents  and  certified  copies. — During  the  year  30,015  patents  (in- 
cluding reissues),  covering  a  total  of  8,936,520.80  acres,  were  issuedJ 
Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  original  patents  was  disposed  of 
under  the  various  homestead  laws;  28,545  copies  of  patent  records 
and  67,135  copies  of  other  official  records  were  furnished. 

Alaska. — The  commissioner's  report  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  conditions  in  Alaska,  with  suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation 
therefor. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  public  domain. — The  commissioner  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  legislative  action  authorizing  the  eompila- 
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i(J  ion  and  publication  of  an  additional  volume  of  the  Public  Domain 
an  Executive  document  issued  in  1883),  which  will  embrace  the 
a|  Hiblic  land  laws  in  operation  and  enacted  since  that  period. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Indian  health. — The  promotion  of  health  falls  within  the  group 
)f  activities  of  paramount  importance  to  Indian  welfare.  The 
Ondians  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  that  afflict  other  people. 
The  difference  in  living  conditions  accounts  largely  for  the  differ- 
ence in  death  rate.  As  science  overcomes  the  medicine  man's  prac- 
tice and  home  sanitation  increases,  the  difference  between  Indian 
•  md  white  mortality  will  diminish.  The  two  most  prevalent  Indian 
diseases,  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  are  gradually  yielding  to  better 
hospitalization  and  other  agencies  at  work  for  domestic  improve- 
ment. Special  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  enroll  children 
having  trachoma  in  school,  where  facilities  for  treatment  are  better, 
and  following  a  medical  survey  in  several  States,  a  trachoma  cam- 
paign was  organized  for  the  current  year,  to  cover  the  States  of 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  which  will  be  pushed  aggressively.  This 
will  include  the  great  Navajo  country,  where  the  urgent  need  ex- 
ists, and  will  have  the  advisory  cooperation  of  Dr.  John  McMullen 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  a  nationally  known  tra- 
choma expert,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  local  health  bureaus  and  Red 
Cross  organizations  of  those  States.  There  were  many  epidemics 
last  year,  but  no  direct  fatalities  were  attributed  to  any  reported. 

Under  recent  appropriations  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a 
new  sanitorium  at  Onigum,  Minn.,  a  new  hospital  for  the  Chilocco 
School,  Okla.,  and  from  the  $130,000  extra  allowances  for  health 
work  in  1925,  $40,000  has  been  allotted  for  a  sanitorium  to  occupy 
the  abandoned  plant  of  the  Shawnee  boarding  school,  Oklahoma.  It 
iis  hoped  that  like  facilities  for  health  needs  at  half  a  dozen  other 
'locations  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future,  including  an  institu- 
tion for  crippled  children.  Plans  were  completed  for  a  division  of 
field  welfare  to  be  conducted  by  a  supervisor  of  field  nurses  and 
field  matrons  for  the  systematic  coordination  of  health  work  by  these 
employees  throughout  the  service. 

Schools. — Attendance  in  Government  schools  last  year  was  equal 
to  capacity,  except  in  localities  where  epidemics  prevented.  Appro- 
priations for  equipment  and  maintenance  have  not  been  as  liberal  as 
for  increasing  capacity,  which  has  necessitated  a  slight  shortening 
of  the  school  term  and  in  a  number  of  instances  has  imposed  insuf- 
ficient supplies,  owing  to  the  continued  high  prices  of  nearly  all 
essential  lines.     On  account  of  most  home  conditions,  it  would  be 
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better  to    lengthen    rather    than    shorten    the    school    year.     Publi 
school  atendance  by  Indian  children  has  increased  rapidly,  as  indi  J 
cated  by  the  unusually  large  expenditure  for  their  tuition.     Th 
results  are  satisfactory  as  to  training  and  reduced  cost  to  the  Govern 
ment. 

Summer  schools  for  retarded  pupils. — About  700  children  wbj 
failed  to  pass  the  regular  examination  at  the  close  of  June,  1923 
attended  summer  sessions  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  80  per  cen 
made  their  grades  and  were  promoted.  These  sessions  were  con  h 
ducted  at  20  boarding  schools,  where  funds  were  available,  withou 
additional  cost  for  instruction  and  at  small  expense  for  subsistence 
as  the  schools  generally  at  that  season  produced  all  vegetables 
needed.  These  pupils,  therefore,  will  complete  their  schooling  prac- 
tically a  year  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  at  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  about  $100,000,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  that 
much  sooner  by  other  deserving  children.  Lack  of  individual  atten- 
tion in  large  classes  is  a  cause  of  retardation  in  many  schools,  and 
the  summer  session  seems  to  be  justified  as  a  permanent  feature. 

Improvement  of  the  teaching  service. — The  law  allows  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  days'  educational  leave  per  year,  and  the  present  policy  is  to  I 
require  all  instructors  to  attend  a  session  of  training  school  of  not; 
less  than  30  days  at  least  every  other  summer,  which  admits  of  a 
sufficient  number  not  in  attendance  each  year  to  furnish  the  in- 
struction at  summer  sessions  for  backward  pupils.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  in  summer  schools  for  self-improvement  has  increased 
in  three  years  from  25  to  325.  Reading  circles  maintained  at  all 
schools  has  also  added  notably  to  teaching  efficiency. 

Peculiar  needs  of  the  Navajos. — The  Navajos  must  depend  almost 
entirely  on  boarding  schools,  as  they  move  with  their  flocks  over  an 
area  that  makes  any  but  a  movable  day  school  inaccessible  for  more 
than  a  short  period.  The  sheep  industry  upon  which  they  depend 
calls  for  some  of  their  children  to  help  with  the  sheep  in  all  sea- 
sons. A  continuous  session  of  boarding  schools  available  for  them 
wTould  enable  alternate  attendance  as  between  those  who  can  be 
spared  and  those  needed  for  the  flocks,  and  thus  go  far  toward 
meeting  urgent  needs.  This  policy  would  require  more  money  for 
support  of  schools,  which  it  is  believed  would  be  fully  justified 
by  the  results. 

Supervisors''  conference. — A  conference  in  Washington  of  all 
school  supervisors  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  all  policies 
and  procedure  of  the  Indian  school  system  and  established  closer 
cooperation  between  the  office  and  field  service.  This  meeting  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  Indian  employment  and  outlined  constructive 
plans  for  enlarged  service  of  this  kind,  emphasizing  special  con- 
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ideration  and  assistance  to  girl  students  and  graduates.  Its  recom- 
tiendations  also  led  to  the  organization  of  Junior  Red  Cross  societies 
n  nearly  all  Indian  schools,  which  has  already  developed  oppor- 
unities  for  rendering  and  receiving  many  benefits  by  Indian  pupils 
incl  an  extension  of  their  service  to  homes  and  communities,  with  the 
u'omise  of  large  individual  and  social  gains. 

Reclassification. — Under  legislation  for  reclassification  the  Indian 
Service  will  acquire  greater  permanence  and  efficiency  through 
i  system  of  increased  compensation,  equalization  of  service,  and 
ncentive  to  promotion.  Higher  standards  and  a  better  qualified 
personnel  should  follow.  Initial  adjustments  wherever  imperfect 
vill  be  gradually  corrected,  and  when  this  is  effected  reduction  in 
i-he  number  of  employees  will  be  practicable. 

Indian  land  interests. — During  the  year  642  allotments  of  land 
vere  made  to  individual  Indians,  embracing  approximately  170,000 
icres  located  on  15  reservations  in  8  different  States,  besides  103 
illotments  covering  about  14,500  acres  on  the  public  domain  in 
various  States.  Of  allotments  completed  and  awaiting  approval, 
1,171  were  to  Indians  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Mont., 
embracing  about  550,000  acres,  and  91  on  the  Kalispell  Reserva- 
tion, Wash.  Allotment  work  was  also  begun  for  the  nonremoval 
Vlille  Lac  Indians  in  Minnesota  and  on  the  mission  reservations  in 
California.  By  order  of  the  President,  extension  of  the  trust 
period  was  made  on  over  3,000  allotments  in  California,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma.  Three  tracts,  containing  190  acres, 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $7,650  for  homeless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. Purchase  of  800  acres  of  inherited  lands  was  made,  at  a 
30St  of  $25,450,  to  supply  home  sites  for  11  Fort  Sill  Apaches  and 
their  families  in  Oklahoma.  Field  work  was  completed  for  in- 
dividual allotments  to  about  180  Ute  and  Paiute  Indians  in  Utah, 
formerly  under  the  leadership  of  Old  Posey  and  Polk.  Sales  were 
made  of  1,286  alotted  tracts  aggregating  about  125,099  acres.  The 
number  of  approvals  of  fee  patents  and  competency  certificates  was 
913,  covering  106,199  acres.  Important  progress  was  effected  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
to  which  reference  was  made  last  year. 

Important  legislation. — By  the  act  of  June  4,  1924,  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey all  its  lands,  moneys,  and  other  properties  to  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  individual  allotment  thereof  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  empowered  to  make  a  new  and  final  tribal  roll.  This 
band  owns  about  60,000  acres.  Other  legislation  extended  restric- 
tions against  alienation  on  homestead  allotments  to  Kaw  Indians  in 
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Oklahoma;  reserved  additional  hinds  for  the  Indians  of  the  Zig 
Pueblo  in  Arizona,  and  the  Paiute-Goshute  Indians  in  Utah;  author- 
ized allotments  to  Indians  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 
Wis.,  and  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  purchase  land 
for  the  Temoak  Band  in  Nevada.  Jurisdictional  bills  authorizing 
the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  some  12  different  tribes  or  bands 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan  were  enacted,  and  $85,000  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  relief  of  dispossessed  allotted  Indians  on  the  Nes- 
qually  Reservation,  Wash. 

Indian  farming  and  stock  raising. — The  agricultural  and  livestock 
activities  of  the  Indians  had  a  year  of  encouraging  progress.  The 
industrial  surveys  started  two  years  ago,  followed  by  what  is  known 
as  i lie  five-year  program,  have  accomplished  much  in  awakening 
Indians  to  a  self-supporting  use  of  their  resources  and  an  improve- 
ment of  home  conditions.  Official  reports  show  a  larger  acreage 
cultivated  last  year  than  ever  before.  A  general  survey  of  the  dairy 
industry  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  many  unprofitable  animals 
and  the  addition  of  first-class  stock.  The  Navajo  Indians  asked  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  high-grade  rams  to  improve  the  grade  of  their 
sheep,  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  on  the  reimbursable  plan,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.,  requested  approval  of 
a  plan  to  dispose  of  their  worthless  horses  and  replace  them  with 
first-class  cattle.  The  pony  type  of  horse  is  also  becoming  unpopu- 
lar on  other  reservations. 

Boys'1  and  girls'  chubs. — Club  work  for  boys  and  girls  has  grown 
into  a  fine  industrial  adjunct  through  which  children  from  9  to 
14  years  of  age  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  poultry,  gardening, 
canning,  bread  making,  sewing,  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  livestock 
necessary  to  a  prosperous  home.  This  work  has  been  organized  on 
IT  reservations  with  over  400  children  enrolled.  The  public  school, 
now  attended  by  many  Indian  children,  is  the  point  of  contact  and 
the  work,  projected  by  the  county  agent  the  same  as  for  white  chil- 
dren, is  linked  up  wTith  county  and  State  fairs.  One  Indian  girl  won 
prizes  enough  on  canned  goods  to  pay  her  tuition  in  high  school  for 
a  year.  Boys  and  girls  often  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations 
under  the  extension  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  co- 
operating with  the  State,  and  the  outlook  for  this  juvenile  club 
work  is  very  promising. 

Fairs  and  exhibits. — As  white  settlements  increase  on  and  near  the 
reservations  and  county  fair  associations  are  organized,  the  exclu- 
sively Indian  fair  is  being  discontinued  because  the  advantages  are 
much  better  to  the  Indian  as  an  exhibitor  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  whites.  The  Indians  are  now  winning  many  prizes  at  county 
and  State  fairs  in  open  competition  with  all  other  exhibitors. 
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Roads  and  bridges. — The  use  of  the  100  per  cent  Federal  Aid  has 
greatly  advanced  road  work  on  Indian  reservations  and  projects  for 
guch  work  has  been  approved  for  a  total  Federal  aid  of  $2,706,449. 
In  cooperation  with  this  aid  special  appropriations  amounting  to 
$109,500  were  available  last  year  for  seven  reservations. 

Oil  and  gas. — Leases  for  oil  and  gas  mining  are  sought  in  every 
State  where  restricted  Indian  lands  are  located,  and  oil  fields  are 
in  operation  on  such  lands  in  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  industry  last  year  was  below  normal,  owing  to 
previous  overproduction,  but  operations  wTere  fairly  successful. 
Nearly  226,910  acres  were  leased,  the  gross  oil  production  was  49,- 
640,458  barrels,  and  the  revenue  from  existing  leases  was  approxi- 
mately $29,145,517.  On  the  Osage  Reservation,  Okla.,  leasings  of 
62,448  acres  brought  $16,457,000,  one  160-acre  tract  bringing  $1,- 
990,000  and  each  of  several  others  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  total 
revenue  to  the  Osage  Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases  was  $24,670,483. 

A  sale  of  leases  on  unallotted  lands  of  the  Navajo  Treaty  Reser- 
vation, N.  Mex.,  netted  the  Indians  $80,598,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  eight  oil  wells  were  each  producing  from  20  to  1,200  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

On  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  five  exploratory 
leases  were  sold  for  a  total  bonus  of  $43,600. 

Indian  employment. — The  year  showed  a  steady  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  finding  remunerative  employment  in  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  pursuits.  The  cotton  fields  of  the 
Southwest  attracted  many,  and  the  bureau's  employment  supervisor 
centered  his  efforts  there,  where  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  earned 
good  wages  as  cotton  pickers.  The  vacation  outing  service  of  the 
larger  schools  is  a  growing  factor  in  the  introduction  of  the  Indian 
youth  to  opportunities  for  later  self-support  in  white  communities. 
Last  year  the  vacation  wages  of  good-sized  boys  and  girls  from  six 
of  these  schools  were  close  to  $110,000.  This  work  is  carefully  super- 
vised and  conducted  under  protective  agreements  between  the  school 
and  employers. 

Irrigation  activities. — Irrigation  work  will  be  greatly  advanced 
by  the  recent  legislation  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dam 
across  the  canyon  of  the  Gila  River  near  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  estimated 
to  cost  $5,500,000,  which  will  eventually  be  operated  with  the  diver- 
sion dams  at  Sacaton  and  near  Florence,  Ariz.,  the  former  in 
progress  and  the  latter  completed,  and  much  benefit  will  accrue  to 
the  allotted  lands  of  the  Pima  Indians.  A  successful  beginning  was 
made  at  Isleta  last  year  on  the  drainage  systems  for  the  several 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  Tesuque  a  submerged  dam  was  con- 
structed which  promises  relief  by  raising  underground  water  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  for  the  Indians.     The  drilling  of  wells  to  increase 
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the  supply  of  water  for  domestic,  irrigation,  and  stock  purposes  on 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations,  N.  Mex.,  was  prosecuted  with 
excellent  results  under  the  appropriation  of  $45,000.  and  will  be 
continued  in  the  present  year.  Steps  were  taken  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  secure  better  water  privileges  to  the  Indians 
in  the  Coachella  Valley,  Calif.,  and  on  the  Walker  River  Reserva- 
tion, Nev.  Work  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily  on  the  rehabili- 
tation, enlargement,  and  relocation  of  the  canals  of  the  Fort  Hall 
project,  Idaho,  and  when  completed  will  bring  important  benefits 
to  the  Indians.  Practical  features  introduced  in  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Flathead  project.  Montana,  the 
administration  of  which  was  transferred  last  spring  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  are  expected  to  improve  the  situation  there  quite  materi- 
ally. Work  is  being  pushed  under  an  appropriation  made  for  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  expense  assessable  against  Indian  lands  to  be 
included  in  a  district  for  the  drainage  of  Indian  and  other  lands 
on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo..  which 
upon  completion  will  reclaim  a  considerable  area  of  water-logged 
Indian  lands  now  unfit  for  farming.  Work  on  the  Wapato  unit  in 
the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  was  about  completed,  except  the 
generating  units  and  pumping  plant,  which  will  probably  be  fin- 
ished in  1926,  and  will  then  make  the  Yakima  project,  serving 
120,000  acres,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West.  Under  the  act  of  May 
9,  1924,  regulations  approved  by  the  department  will  afford  im- 
portant relief  to  water  users  through  the  deferring  of  payments  of 
irrigation  charges  authorized  by  the  act. 

Citizenship. — In  pursuance  of  the  act  approved  June  4.  1924,  ex- 
tending citizenship  to  all  noncitizen  Indians  born  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States,  steps  were  taken  to  inform  the  In- 
dians through  field  officials  of  their  suffrage  rights  under  State  elec- 
tion laws  and  that  their  property  rights  will  continue  to  be  protected 
by  the  Government. 

The  liquor  traffic  and  peyote. — The  small  number  of  special  en- 
forcement officers  allowed  under  greatly  reduced  appropriations,  in 
cooperation  with  superintendents  and  other  employees,  have  obtained 
gratifying  results  in  the  liquor  suppression  service.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  present  Congress  against  the  use  and  sale  of  peyote, 
but  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  The  National  Antinarcotic  Confer- 
ence last  year  strongly  urged  prohibitory  legislation  respecting  this 
drug,  and  public  sentiment  against  traffic  in  it  seems  to  be  growing. 

Forestry. — Income  from  timber  cut  last  year  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont.,  was  approximately  $250,000;  on  the  Colville. 
Spokane,  Quinaielt,  and  Tulalip  jurisdictions  in  Washington,  nearly 
$500,000,  and  on  the  Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg.,  over  $750,000. 
In  New  Mexico,  20,352,720  feet  of  timber  cut  in  the  Jicarilla  Reser- 
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ration  brought  $77,283.61,  and  logging  operations  were  begun  on  the 
Elk  and  Silver  Creek  unit  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation.  In  Ari- 
zona 55,774,100  feet  cut  brought  $3  per  1,000.  The  principal  opera- 
tion in  Wisconsin  was  the  cutting  of  about  20,000,000  feet  at  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Mills.  In  the  sale  of  (35,000,000  feet  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Mont.,  yellow  pine  brought  $4.87  per  1,000,  and  on  four 
large  units  offered  on  the  Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg.,  prices  were 
received  ranging  from  $4.78  to  $6.62  per  1,000,  which  were  probably 
the  highest  ever  received  in  that  region.  A  number  of  other  impor- 
tant sales  were  made,  and  during  the  year  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  standardization  of  the  records  in  forestry  work  at  the 
various  agencies  to  which  employees  actively  responded. 

Pueblo  land  titles. — Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7, 
1924,  the  final  adjustment  of  conflicting  titles  affecting  lands  claimed 
by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  will  undoubtedly  be  com- 
pleted. It  seems  most  fortunate  that  this  legislation  was  so  gen- 
erally indorsed  by  the  friends  of  all  parties  in  interest.  The  Pueblo 
ILand  Board  authorized  by  it,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
iterior,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  President's  appointee,  who  is 
Mr.  Roberts  Walker,  of  the  New  York  bar,  will  investigate,  deter- 
mine, report,  and  describe  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
lands  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  title  to  which  the  board  shall  find 
not  to  have  been  extinguished  within  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  board's  report  as  to  each  pueblo  the 
Attorney  General  is  required  to  institute  a  suit  to  quiet  the  title  to 
the  lands  described  therein  as  Indian  lands,  Indian  title  to  which  has 
not  been  extinguished  as  determined  by  the  report.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  due  compensation  to  the  Indians  for  any  lands  or 
water  rights  lost  by  reason  of  nonaction  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  with  little  delay  the  long-standing  con- 
troversies involving  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of  these  Indians 
will  be  definitely  settled. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes. — In  the  Choctaw  Nation  no  tribal  property 
remains  to  be  disposed  of.  The  remaining  tribal  property  of  the 
four  other  nations  is  valued  at  $13,146,432.99.  Under  existing  law 
the  restricted  period  of  approximately  17,500  of  these  Indians  still 
under  Government  supervision  will  expire  in  1931.  For  improving 
the  condition  of  this  class  $3,152,040.34  was  expended  last  year  for 
houses,  barns,  wells,  and  livestock.  Restrictions  were  removed  from 
474  Indians  and  conditionally  from  441  tracts  of  land.  Enrollment 
in  tribal  and  other  schools  reached  19,586,  which  was  77  per  cent  of 
the  eligible  enumeration.  The  gross  oil  production  for  these  tribes 
was  10,665,492.73  barrels,  and  their  total  income  from  oil  and  gas 
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was  $3,580,007.76.  Successful  work  was  done  by  the  Government 
probate  attorneys,  who  appeared  in  1.528  cases,  removed  184  guards 
ians,  conserved  funds  amounting  to  $207,437.99,  and  saved  to  minors 
$115,435.47.  Indian  Service  officials  assisted  in  an  investigation  oi 
the  handling  of  Indian  estates  by  guardians  and  administrators 
under  State  jurisdiction  and  upon  reports  submitted,  legislation  was 
sought  with  a  view  to  restoring  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
complete  administration  of  these  estates. 

Qua/paw  lead  and  zinc  'mining  lands. — Eleven  leases  made  for  lead 
and  zinc  mining  covered  about  1,900  acres,  at  higher  than  previous 
royalty  rates.  Technical  data  furnished  by  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  aided  the  Indian  Office  in  determining  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  leases  should  be  made  and  the  require- 
ments for  proper  mining  development. 

Purchase  of  supplies. — There  has  been  close  adherence  to  the  fixed 
policy  of  purchasing  only  standard  grades  of  goods  and  supplies 
under  rigid  inspection.  The  quality  of  coal  has  been  determined 
by  scientific  analysis,  and  all  fuel  requirements  were  promptly  met; 
So  far  as  practicable  surplus  property  from  other  departments  was 
utilized. 

Heirship  matters. — There  were  2,125  heirship  cases  and  207  wills 
disposed  of,  and  the  fees  collected  and  covered  into  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  $71,000.  A  graduated  probate  fee  ranging  from  $20  to 
$75  is  charged  in  this  class  of  cases. 

PENSION   OFFICE 

Number  of  pensioners. — There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  525,539  pensioners,  a  net  loss  to  the  roll  of  14,217  from  the 
total  of  539,756  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

On  June  30,  1924,  there  were  146,815  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll 
as  against  168,623  on  June  30,  1923,  showing  a  decrease  of  21,808. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
in  receipt  of  pension  on  June  30,  1924,  was  253,136,  and  on  June  30, 
1923,  the  number  was  264,580,  a  decrease  of  11,444. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  the  fiscal  year  1924 
was  21,854  as  against  25,452  in  1923;  and  deaths  of  Civil  War 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents  in  1924  numbered  21,296  as 
against  23,974  in  1923. 

The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898, 
when  there  were  745,822.  The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  widows 
on  the  roll  was  in  1912,  when  there  were  304,373. 

The  number  of  Spanish  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1924, 
was  85,038  as  against  68,393  on  June  30,  1923,  an  increase  to  the  roll 
of  16,645. 
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The  number  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents  of  Spanish 
War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1924,  was  16,104  as  against  13,167 
on  June  30,  1923,  an  increase  of  1,937. 

Of  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  33  widows  were 
still  in  receipt  of  pension. 

Of  the  War  with  Mexico,  there  were  31  soldiers  and  1,437  widows 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1924. 

On  account  of  service  prior  to  1891  in  various  Indian  wars,  3,893 
soldiers  and  2,937  widows  were  in  receipt  of  pension  on  June  30, 
1924. 

For  disabilities  of  service  origin  in  the  Regular  Establishment, 
12,283  soldiers  were  on  the  roll  June  30,  1924;  and  for  deaths  of 
soldiers  due  to  service  causes,  3,754  widows  were  in  receipt  of 
pension. 

By  classes,  the  pension  roll  showed  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year 
248,049  soldiers,  270,194  widows,  2,263  minor  children,  939  helpless 
children,  and  67  Army  nurses. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. — The  amounts  returned 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  unexpended  bal- 
ances were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  $23,125,719.28. 

For  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners,  $2,876.98. 

For  salaries  of  employees,  $146,064.25. 

For  administration  of  retirement  act,  $2,964.50. 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1924  was  $229,994,777  as  against  $263,012,500  for 
1923.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for 
1924  was  $253,000,000  as  against  $268,000,000  for  1923. 

The  number  of  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries  last  year 
was  2,911  and  the  amount  paid  to  these  pensioners  was  $1,104,903. 

Certificates  issued  and  applications  filed. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  there  were  issued  on  admitted  claims  61,096  pension  certificates  • 
as  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  907;  accrued  pension  orders, 
10,842;  and  reimbursement  orders,  3,566.  The  amount  allowed  as 
reimbursement  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners 
was  $168,071.24. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  115,825  claims  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  33,917  were  based  on  Civil  War  service  and  60,342  on  service 
in  the  war  with  Spain. 

Of  the  166,492  claims  before  the  bureau  for  action  in  the  past 
fiscal  year,  115,089  were  disposed  of,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  June 
30;  1924,  of  51,403.  Of  the  claims  disposed  of,  36,578  were  based  on 
Civil  War  service  and  56,280  on  Spanish  War  service. 

The  total  number  of  claims  before  the  bureau  for  action  in  the 
past  three  years  was  456,955,  of  which  405.552  were  disposed  of. 
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Three  years  ago  the  work  was  badly  in  arrears  and  as  a  result  there 
was  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  bureau;  at  the  close  of  this 
fiscal  year  the  work  in  all  its  phases  is  current  and  those  having 
dealings  with  the  bureau  express  satisfaction  for  prompt  service  and 
liberal  treatment. 

The  number  of  pension  claims  allowed  since  the  establishment  of  l^t 
the  pension  system  has  been  as  follows:  Original  claims  of  soldiers  p 
and  sailors,  1,400,381 ;  reissue  and  increase  claims,  3,959.091 ;  claims 
of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents,  1,142,789;  total  of  all 
claims.  6,502,261.    The  total  amount  paid  to  pensioners  from  1790  to 
1924,  inclusive,  has  been  $6,836,351,398.86. 

Monthly  payment  of  pensions. — Effective  September  4,  1922,  pen- 
sions have  been  paid  monthly.  Under  the  system  of  disbursements  in 
operation  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  receive  their 
checks  on  the  fourth  day  of  each  month.  The  disbursing  clerk  for 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions  pays  not  only  pensions  but  annuities  and 
refunds  under  the  retirement  law,  and  fees  and  expenses  of  examining 
surgeons.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  issued  6,577,171  checks, 
carrying  payments  aggregating  $239,004,814.43. 

Jurisdiction  of  Pension  Bureau. — "  The  World  War  veterans'  act, 
1924,"  provides  relief  for  persons  disabled  and  for  dependents  of 
those  who  died  of  a  disability  suffered  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  between  April  6,  1917,  and  July  2,  1921.  Claims  of 
soldiers  based  on  disability  originating  in  line  of  duty  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  prior  to  April  6,  1917,  or  after  July  2, 
1921,  and  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents  of  soldiers  on 
account  of  death  as  a  result  of  disability  suffered  in  the  military 
service  prior  to  April  6,  1917,  or  after  July  2,  1921,  will  be  the  subject 
of  examination  and  adjudication  in  the  Pension  Bureau. 

This  new  law  further  provides  that  "  the  receipt  of  a  gratuity, 
pension,  or  compensation  by  widow,  or  parent,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  any  person  shall  not  bar  the  payment  of  compensation  on 
account  of  the  death  of  another  person."  It  further  provides  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $100  for  burial  expenses  of  a  veteran  of  any  war  if 
such  expenses  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  hospital  facil- 
ities under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  are 
made  available  by  this  new  law  for  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  the  Spanish- American  AVar,  the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  the 
Boxer  rebellion  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Veterans  de- 
siring information  as  to  hospitalization  are  advised  to  apply  to  the 
head  of  the  district  or  subdistrict  office  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
nearest  to  place  of  residence. 

Permanent  memorial  and  war  museum. — The  fast  thinning  line 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the 
Pension  Office  Building,  which  was  designed    and    erected    as    a 
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tribute  to  the  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  in  our  wars,  and 
especially  the  great  Civil  War,  should  be  made  a  great  memorial, 
a  lasting  museum  of  our  Nation's  wars,  in  which  will  be  housed  not 
only  the  intimate  history  of  the  men  who  participated  in  them,  as  set 
forth  in  the  4,000,000  pension  claims  now  in  the  files  of  the  bureau, 
but  also  exhibits  of  accouterments,  implements,  and  other  relics  of 
those  wars.  Thus  the  structure  authorized,  designed,  builded,  and 
dedicated  as  a  war  memorial  would  become  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  an  inspiration  to  future  generations. 

Departmental  decisions. — Four  important  departmental  decisions 
were  rendered  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  One  gave  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  construction  of  the  term  "  vicious  habits  "  used  in  the  act  of 
June  5,  1920.  In  another  it  was  held  that  a  determination  made 
under  a  construction  of  law  that  obtained  at  time  of  adjudication 
shall  be  accepted  as  "  res  adjudicata."  The  meaning  of  "  bounty  " 
and  "  gratuity  "  as  used  in  the  joint  resolution  of  July  1,  1902,  was 
defined  in  another  decision.  The  doctrine  of  constructive  discharge 
at  the  end  of  a  Avar  which  has  long  been  followed  in  pension  practice 
is  held  in  another  decision  to  be  without  warrant  and  will,  therefore, 
iif)  longer  be  followed. 

Administration  of  retirement  act. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
work  of  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  retirement  act  was  prac- 
tically current.  Of  the  50,027  claims  of  all  classes  before  the  bureau 
for  action,  49,040  were  disposed  of,  leaving  987  pending  claims  on 
June  30,  1924. 

The  balance  in  the  civil-service  retirement  and  disabilit}^  fund  on 
■June  30,  1923,  was  $25,510,288.97.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  was 
added  to  the  fund  as  deductions  from  salaries  of  classified  civil- 
service  employees  $15,109,451.49,  and  as  interest,  profits,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  $1,523,034.44,  making  a  total  in  the  fund  of  $42,142,- 
,774.90.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  on  account  of  annuities 
were  $5,692,443.59  and  on  account  of  refunds  (including  $144,127.42 
'interest)  $2,864,138.12,  a  total  of  $8,556,581.12,  leaving  a  surplus  in 
the  fund  on  June  30,  1924,  of  $33,586,193.19. 

The  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement 
act  for  1924  was  $68,940;  total  expenditures,  $65,975.50,  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $2,964.50. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  Retirement  Act  Handbook  was  com- 
piled, containing  abstracts  of  decisions  and  opinions,  rules  of  proce- 
dure, various  Executive  orders,  and  the  text  of  the  original  act  and 
amendments.  This  publication  has  been  helpful  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence to  officers  of  the  Government  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  retirement  laws. 

The  necessit}^  is  stressed  of  the  preparation  and  upkeep  of  the 
"needful  tables  and  records"  required  by  section  13  of  the  retire- 
17221—24 5 
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ment  act"  as  a  guide  for  future  valuations  and  adjustments  of  tin 
plan  for  the  retirement  of  employees  under  this  act."  As  the  Boart 
of  Actuaries  must  shortly  make  the  five-year  valuation  of  the  "  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  "  required  by  section  16  of  the. 
act  the  lack  of  adequate  records  on  which  to  base  estimates  will  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  board. 

The  number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1924,  was  10,548. 
as  against  9,334  on  June  30,  1923.  Of  those  now  on  the  roll,  8,891 
have  been  retired  for  age  and  1,653  for  disability. 

Since  August  1,  1920,  there  has  been  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  emploj^ees  of  the  Government  to  wThom  the  retirement  act  applies 
$56,012,410.23,  which  amount  has  earned  to  June  30,  1924,  in  interest 
and  investment,  profits  $3,225,923.34,  making  the  fund  total  to  close 
of  this  fiscal  year  $59,238,333.57.  Out  of  it  a  total  of  $17,435,272.92 
has  been  paid  for  annuities  and  $8,176,057.20  for  refunds  to  persons 
whose  services  with  the  Government  have  terminated,  making  the 
total  disbursements  to  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  $25,611,330.12. 

The  amount  in  the  retirement  fund  June  30,  1924,  was  $33,586,- 
193.19. 

PATENT  OFFICE 

The  year  closing  June  30  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  activity 
in  the  Patent  Office.  Although  the  number  of  applications  for  pa- 
tents, designs,  and  trade-marks  has  slightly  decreased  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  from  100,724  to  99,503,  the  total  net  receipts  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  $3,042,276.22,  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 
ceived in  the  Patent  Office  for  any  one  year. 

Reduction  in  arrears. — The  great  activity  in  the  Patent  Office  is 
shown  by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  awaiting  official 
action.  There  are  now  on  hand  12,000  fewer  patent  cases  than  there 
were  a  year  ago,  2,469  fewer  design  cases,  and  1,850  fewer  trade- 
mark cases,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  work  on  hand  of  over  16,000 
cases  for  the  year. 

Applications  were  also  acted  upon  more  promptly.  Thus,  one  year 
ago  there  were  only  4  divisions  under  6  months — now  there  are  25 ; 
one  year  ago  there  were  only  7  under  7  months — now  there  are  40; 
one  year  ago  there  were  only  10  under  8  months — now  all  49  divisions 
are  under  8  months.  In  fact,  one  year  ago  there  were  39  divisions 
over  8  months  and  29  divisions  over  9  months  in  arrears.  The  49 
technical  divisions  have  caught  up  in  their  work  on  an  average  of 
about  3  months  per  division. 

The  design  and  trade-mark  divisions  have  also  caught  up  with 
their  work,  each  division  now  being  under  30  days  instead  of  being 
41/0  and  §y2  months,  respectively,  in  arrears. 
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Reorganization. — The  Public  Building  Commission  has  placed  at 
Lhe  disposal  of  the  Patent  Office  about  70  rooms  in  the  old  Land 
Dffice  Building  across  the  street  from  the  Patent  Office.  In  view  of 
;his  the  Patent  Office  is  undergoing  a  thorough  reorganization  which 
,vill  make  for  greater  efficiency. 

Copies  of  patents. — The  Patent  Office  sold  2,568,865  copies  of 
patents  for  10  cents  each,  bringing  in  $256,886. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  photostats  and  98,288  photographic  copies  of  patents  and  other 
Dapers  were  furnished.  After  allowing  for  all  expenses,  $25,000 
oroiit  was  made  from  the  sale  of  the  photostat  copies. 

Output  increasing. — The  number  of  patents,  resissues,  designs, 
rade-marks,  labels  and  prints  increased  from  56,021,  in  1923,  to 
>9,853  for  the  past  year. 

Committee  to  study  Patent  Office. — The  committee  which  is  to  study 
he  Patent  Office  procedure  is  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
dominated  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Association  of  Patent  Lawyers, 
ind  the  Patent  Law  Associations  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  and  New  York.  Every  facility  and  opportunity  will 
3e  offered  this  committee  to  make  an  entirely  independent  study  of 
!  Patent  Office  procedure. 

Fraudulent  attorneys. — The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
mregistered  attorneys  and  attorneys  who  have  been  disbarred  for 
gross  misconduct  are  practicing  in  at  least  eight  widely  scattered 
2ities.  These  unregistered  attorneys  impose  upon  inventors,  who 
would  not  entrust  their  secrets  to  them  if  they  knew  they  were  not 
registered.  These  unregistered  attorneys  have  also  been  practicing 
under  fictitious  names  and  under  the  names  of  companies  or  cor- 
porations. Representative  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  has  introduced  a 
bill,  known  as  H.  R.  5790,  which  will  permit  the  United  States 
courts  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  practice.  It  is  urgently  recom- 
mended that  this  bill  be  passed. 

BUREAU  OF   EDUCATION 

The  organization  and  functions  of  the  bureau  have  not  materially 
changed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  reports  that  the  removal  of  the  bureau  from  the- 
Pension  Office  Building  to  the  Interior  Department  Building,  on 
November  1,  1923,  has  increased  in  a  marked  degree  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  staff  because  of  the  superior  adaptability  and 
more  attractive  appearance  of  the  space  now  occupied.  The  trans- 
fer of  quarters  he  further  states  has  distinctly  improved  the  facili- 
ties of  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  De- 
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partmenl    of  the  Interior  and  other  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  de- 
pa  it  nient  because  of  proximity  and  convenience. 

The  bureau  collects  and  disseminates  information  on  educations 
problems.  The  greater  part  of  this  Work  is  accomplished  thro  ugh 
the  bulletins  and  circulars  which  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 
Part  of  these  are  the  result  of  researches  made  by  members  of  the 
staff'  and  pari  are  the  result  of  studies  undertaken  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  bureau.  In  the  promotion  of  education  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau's  staff  are  called  upon  to  inspect  schools  and 
colleges,  to  address  educational  meetings  and  conventions,  to  hold 
conferences  with  educational  leaders  in  the  several  fields,  and  to 
conduct  educational  surveys.  Owing  to  the  limited  travel  funds  of 
the  bureau  much  of  the  field  service  can  be  undertaken  only  when 
the  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence  are  paid  by  educational  ad- 
ministrators and  educational  associations. 

During  the  iiscal  year  23  members  of  the  bureau's  -tail',  exclusive 
of  the  commissioner,  rendered  an  aggregate  of  883  days  of  field 
service  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  31  different  States! 
As  one  feature  of  this  service.  20  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of 
the  commissioner,  delivered  L64  addresses  in  26  different  States,  to 
audiences  aggregating  about  41,227  persons. 

During  the  year  the  commissioner  traveled  58,140  miles;  spent  L73 
days  in  the  field,  including  Sundays;  conducted  four  national  edu- 
cational conferences;  and  in  collaboration  with  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the 
American  Legion,  conducted  a  national  conference  on  illiteracy.  He 
addressed  10  national  associations.  4  regional  associations,  and  19 
State  associations,  besides  making  many  addresses  before  institutions 
of  higher  education,  business  organizations,  and  the  like.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Illiteracy,  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  January  11-14,  L924,  was  veil  attended 
and  attracted  wide  attention  on  the  part  of  educators,  the  daily 
press,  and  the  public  generally.  Many  noted  speakers  addressed  the 
conference.  The  program  was  comprehensive  and  suggestive,  and 
doubtless  results  of  a  constructive  character  will  flow  from  this 
meeting. 

The  bureau  prepared  an  exhibit  of  educational  material,  consist- 
ing of  maps,  charts,  models,  graphs,  etc..  showing  the  status  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States,  which  was  displayed  in 
the  Interior  Department  Building  during  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  at  Washington,  in  July,  1924.  Other 
bureaus  of  the  department  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  this  exhibit  and  made  elaborate  displays  of  their  educational 
activities. 
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Research  and  investigations. — The  members  of  the  technical  stall 
f  the  bureau  are  engaged  constantly  in  various  forms  of  research 
a  the  field  of  education.  One  of  the  most  important  and  direct 
ervices  which  the  bureau  has  rendered  to  educational  administrators 
n  the  several  States  has  been  the  educational  surve}^  During  the 
[seal  year  1923-24  the  following  surveys  were  made:  Higher  educa- 
lon,  3;  rural  education  (county  and  other  local  systems  of  public 
ducation),  9:  city  schools,  6;  making  a  total  of  18. 

The  bureau  has  been  invited  to  undertake  these  surveys  because  its 
epresentatives  are  completely  detached  from  any  local  interest,  and. 
,t  the  same  time,  possess  extended  experience  and  knowledge  which 
.ve  of  great  value  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bureau 
tas  been  careful  to  request  the  assistance  of  well-known  educators 
vho  are  familiar  with  all  the  practical  situations  which  call  for  dis- 
cission. These  surveys  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  stimulate  edu- 
cation in  the  various  States.  Owing  to  limited  resources,  the 
mreau  has  been  able  to  respond  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
mutations  for  surveys  which  have  come  to  it. 

Division  of  higher  education. — This  division  conducted  three  sur- 
veys, as  follows :  State  system  of  higher  education  of  Massachusetts, 
general  conditions  relating  to  higher  education  in  Tennessee,  and 
ligher  education  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  field  work  of  the  Massachusetts  survey  was  accomplished  in 
L923  and  a  fact-finding  report  was  submitted  to  the  State  Survey 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  governor,  on  December  26,  1923. 
The  commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State  system  of 
junior  colleges.  The  survey  report  was  printed  as  a  legislative 
document  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  state-wide  survey  of  higher  education  in  Tennessee,  under- 
taken at  the  invitation  of  the  Tennessee  College  Association,  is  in 
iprogress.  The  survey  of  higher  education  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
special  reference  to  Western  Reserve  University  and  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Cleveland 
(Foundation.  The  survey  commission  is  studying  the  needs  of  the 
city  in  higher  education  and  the  possibility  of  developing  the  two 
institutions  through  some  permanent  cooperative  arrangement. 

A  number  of  special  studies  and  reports  have  been  made  by  the 
division  of  higher  education  during  the  fiscal  year,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  study  of  the  curriculum  of  engineering  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  assistant  specialist  in  higher  education 
cooperated  with  the  Pan  American  Highway  Commission  in  organ- 
izing and  inviting  to  this  country  a  group  of  38  representatives  of 
the  departments  of  public  works,  financial  officials,  and  chief  high- 
Way  inspectors,  and  other  men  noted  in  transportation  circles  of 
Latin  America,  to  visit  the  United  States  as  guests  of  the  High- 
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way  Education  Board  and  to  make  a  study  of  highway  methods  and 
finances  in  the  typical  States  of  the  Union.  | 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  assistan  }j 
specialist  organized  the  fourth  Southern  Conference  on  Negro  Land  m 
Grant    College   Education   at   Hampton    Institute,    Hampton,   Va.  |, 
."March  3  to  5,  inclusive.  1924. 

Division  of  rural  education. — Research  studies  and  investigations  I 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  specialists  in  this  jL 
division,  such  as  rural  school  supervision,  conferences  of  count}-  I 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  progress  of  rural  education  in  the 


United  States,  consolidation  and  transportation  problems,  prepara- 
tion  and  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.  Surveys  and  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  county  departments  of  education  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  preparation  as  follows :  Phoenix  Union  High  School, 
Arizona;  Currituck  County.  X.  C.,  and  Arlington  County,  Va.; 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  (occupational  survey)  ;  Fairfax  County,  Va. 
(evaluation  of  seven  and  eight  year  elementary  systems)  ;  Princess 
Anne,  King  William,  King  and  Queen,  and  Chesterfield  Counties, 
Va.  (secondary  education  surveys). 

Division  of  city  schools. — In  addition  to  studies  in  primary  and 
kindergarten  education,  nature-study  work  in  some  of  the  schools  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  the  division  of 
city  schools  conducted  five  educational  surveys,  as  follows:  Swarth- 
more  and  Radnor  Township,  Pa.  (general  public-school  systems)  ; 
Alexandria,  Va.  (general  public-school  system)  ;  and  school-building 
surveys  of  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Fairmont.  W.  Va. :  and  Uniontown,  Pa. 
The  field  work  of  the  Alexandria.  Va.,  survey  was  made  in  1922-23; 
the  report  was  completed  in  1923-24. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  spe- 
cialist in  city  schools  organized  the  third  national  conference  on  the 
work-study-play  or  platoon  plan,  which  was  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago,  111.,  February  27.  1924. 

Division  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene. — Two  confer- 
ences on  health  teaching  were  held  and  two  meetings  of  the  State 
directors  of  physical  education  were  arranged.  The  reports  of  these 
conferences  have  been  prepared  for  publication.  The  division  as- 
sisted in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Swarthmore.  Pa.,  Radnor 
Township,  Pa.,  and  Currituck  County,  X.  C. 

Service-  division. — The  activities  of  the  service  division  comprise 
industrial  education,  commercial  education,  home  economics  educa- 
tion, educational  legislation,  and  foreign  education.  The  position 
of  specialist  in  industrial  education  was  vacant  for  most  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  the  former  specialist  held  at  Urbana,  111.,  a  conference  of 
representatives  from  institutions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley   which 
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are  training  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial  education.  The 
proceedings  of  their  conference  was  published  by  the  bureau. 

The  specialist  in  commercial  education  made  numerous  addresses 
before  schools  and  commercial  bodies  and  conducted  conferences  in 
a  number  of  cities.  Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
specialist  for  the  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  an  adequate  local  com- 
mittee, of  a  business  education  survey  of  Indiana,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  collect,  assemble,  and  interpret  business  data  on  which 
to  base  an  articulated  and  motivated  course  of  study  in  preparation 
for  business  in  that  State. 

The  specialist  in  home  economics  conducted  two  conferences  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  Cooperation  with  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  at  its  annual  meetings  in  Chicago,  July  31,  1923,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1,  1924.  The  specialist  planned  the  pro- 
gram  and   conducted   the   National   Home    Economics    Conference 

CD 

called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  April  21  to  24,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  also  .conducted  the  home  economics  survey  of  the 
ipublic  schools  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  planned  the  course  of  study 
in  home  economics  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

During  the  year  the  specialist  in  school  legislation  prepared  for 
publication  reports  on  legal  provisions  for  high  schools;  compul- 
sory school  attendance  laws,  etc. 

The  specialist  in  education  in  foreign  countries  continued  the  com- 
parative study  of  education  equivalence,  or  the  true  evaluation  of 
primary  and  secondary  school  credits  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
corresponding  credits  of  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  number 
of  foreign  school  certificates  that  were  evaluated  at  the  request  of 
university  registrars  exceeded  250  for  the  year.  Studies  were  made 
of  foreign  educational  systems,  etc. 

Statistical  division. — Educational  statistics  for  the  year  1921-22 
were  prepared  and  published.  The  division  made  statistical  studies 
ifor  the  library  division,  the  physical  education  division,  the  rural 
•  education  division,  the  city  school  divison,  and  the  division  of  higher 
education.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  State  officials,  college 
. groups,  normal  school  committees,  statistical  associations,  the  League 
of  Compulsory  Education  Officers,  and  National  Association  of  Pub- 
lic School  Business  Officials.  Statistics  are  nowT  being  collected  from 
States,  cities,  and  institutions  for  the  school  year  1923-24. 

Editorial  division. — Forty-two  bulletins  were  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  1924,  the  smallest  number  in  many  years.  Leaflets  and 
circulars  of  a  few  pages  each,  and  usually  in  small  editions,  were 
published  in  somewhat  greater  number  than  formerly,  namely,  103. 
The  comparatively  small  output  of  publications  of  the  bureau  is 
due  to  the  policy  of  economy  of  the  Government;  the  allotment 
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for  printing  was  less  by  $8,000  than  that  for  the  preceding  yean 
.Many  manuscripts  which  would  have  been  appropriate  for  publica- 
tion were  declined,  of  necessity,  and  everything  that  was  printed 
was  reduced  in  volume  as  much  as  possible. 

Specially  attractive  numbers  of  School  Life  were  issued  in  May 
and  June  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  recognition 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Washini:- 
ton.  The  May  number  was  devoted  principally  to  the  activities  of 
the  bureau,  and  the  June  number  was  intended  to  bring  before  the 
teachers  of  the  country  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  several  bureaus.  Forty  thousand 
copies  of  each  of  these  two  special  numbers  were  printed  for  free 
distribution. 

The  editorial  division  inaugurated  during  the  year  a  clip  sheet  of 
brief  educational  items,  which  was  sent  to  about  5.000  newspapers. 
The  clip  sheet  is  issued  regularly  on  the  15th  of  every  month  and  has 
been  favorably  received. 

Library  division. — The  volumes  and  pamphlets  acquired  by  gift, 
exchange,  and  purchase  during  the  year  numbered  725:  also  33Q 
volumes  of  copyright  transfers  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
5,000  numbers  of  serial  publications.  The  printed,  mimeographed, 
and  typewritten  bibliographies,  prepared  by  the  library  staff,  con- 
tinued in  demand  and  large  numbers  were  distributed.  During  the 
year  1,567  volumes  were  loaned  to  borrowers  outside  of  the  office. 

Home  education  section. — During  the  }7ear  more  than  a  thousand 
readers  enrolled  for  one  or  more  of  the  courses  in  reading  prepared 
by  the  home  education  section.  Since  the  inception  of  this  work 
over  17,000  readers  have  enrolled  in  the  courses  and  more  than  700 
readers  have  received  certificates.  The  director  of  home  education 
addressed  six  regional  meetings  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers 
Association  and  other  educational  bodies.  The  Second  National 
Conference  on  Home  Education  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Alaska  division. — The  Alaska  division  is  required  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  extend  to  them 
all  possible  medical  relief,  train  them  in  the  industries,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  relieve  worthy  cases  of  destitution. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  activities  of  this  division  were  reor- 
ganized. In  order  to  provide  more  adequate  supervision  it  was 
decided  to  move  the  superintendent  of  education  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska  to  Anchorage,  where  he  might  get  a  first-hand  contact  with 
problems  connected  with  Alaska  service.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  was  therefore  stationed  at  Anchorage,  with  duties 
of  a  supervisory  nature.  At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  created  the  position  of  chief 
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)f  the  Alaska  division.  Bureau  of  Education,  whose  duties  are  con- 
hied  to  the  direction  of  the  Seattle  office  and  a  general  administra- 
ion  of  the  work  in  the  Territory.  Mr.  Jonathan  II.  Wagner,  former 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  Mexico,  was 
ippointed  to  this  position. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  several  places  for  industrial  educa- 
tion which  will  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  the  natives.  Industrial 
schools  are  in  process  of  erection  at  Eklutna,  Kanakanak,  and  White 
Mountain.  In  addition  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer  was  used  as  a  floating 
industrial  school  in  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  winter.  A 
course  in  navigation  was  offered  native  boys,  with  special  training 
covering  the  operation  and  care  of  Diesel  engines,  dynamos  and 
marine  machinery,  radiotelegraphy,  cooking,  and  general  elementary 
subjects,  including  civil  government,  personal  hygiene,  and  physical 
training. 

During  the  fiscal  }^ear  83  schools  were  operated  in  Alaska,  with 
151  teachers  employed,  including  schoolroom  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, and  principals.  Including  school  buildings,  teacherages,  hos- 
pitals, and  orphanages,  there  are  in  Alaska  116  Government  build- 
ings in  this  service,  valued  at  $273,550,  not  counting  the  equipment, 
school  supplies,  and  other  miscellaneous  property.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  3,910.  For  the  medical 
service  the  Government,  through  the  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $89,987.15. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
bureau  to  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  in  Alaska  with  its  educa- 
tional program,  medical  and  reindeer  service.  The  total  native  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  1920  census,  was  25,508,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation served  in  the  75  villages  last  year  was  11,158. 

The  reindeer  industry  is  flourishing.  So  rapidly  have  the  herds 
increased  that  the  total  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  is  now  esti- 
mated at  350,000,  of  which  about  235,000  are  owned  by  the  natives 
themselves.  One  of  the  principal  problems  confronting  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  this  time  is  the  reorganization  of  the  reindeer  indus- 
try  on  a  cooperative  basis,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  more 
efficiently  the  increasing  herds  and  market  the  surplus  meat.  This 
reorganization  will  attempt  to  care  not  only  for  the  distribution  of 
the  herds  as  in  the  past  but  for  handling  the  industry  on  a  business 
basis.  The  present  commercial  value  of  Alaskan  reindeer  herds  is 
approximately  $8,750,000,  or  $1,550,000  more  than  the  sum  paid  for 
the  Territory  by  the  United  States  in  1867.  This  does  not  take  any 
account  of  more  than  200,000  reindeer  slaughtered  in  the  past  and 
used  as  meat  by  the  natives. 

Recommendations. — The  commissioner  emphasizes  the  need  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  so  that  it  can  be  made  an 
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adequate  agency  for  research  and  investigation  in  such  important 
fields  as  curriculum  organization,  school  finance,  buildings  and  con- 
struction, adult  education  (including  Americanization  and  illiter- 
acy), teacher  training,  secondary  education,  and  other  lines.  These 
recommendations  are  dependent,  of  course,  upon  more  adequate 
appropriations. 

GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

Work  of  the  year. — The  Geological  Survey  continued  during  the 
year  its  several  kinds  of  work — examining  ore  deposits  and  discov- 
ering their  mode  of  origin;  investigating  the  occurrence  of  oil  and 
gas ;  determining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  country's  resources 
of  coal  and  other  useful  minerals;  carrying  along  the  measurement 
and  the  study  of  surface  and  underground  water;  classifying  the 
public  lands:  making  researches  in  paleontology,  geochemistry,  and 
geophysics ;  continuing  the  topographic  and  geologic  mapping  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska ;  and  publishing  reports  and  maps  embody- 
ing the  results  of  all  these  phases  of  the  work. 

The  notable  publications  of  the  year  included  a  report  on  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad;  a  historical  and  geographical  account  of  the  boundaries, 
areas,  geographic  centers,  and  altitudes  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States;  a  paper  on  the  evolution  and  disintegration  of 
matter;  a  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  ground  water  in  the  United 
States;  and  reports  on  the  Salton  Sea  region  in  California  and  the 
region  along  the  lower  stretch  of  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  both 
containing  guides  to  the  watering  places  in  those  desert  regions. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $1,794,470.70,  this  sum  including  $124,280.70  for 
printing  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  The  number  of  employees  hold- 
in;:  appointments  from  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  928. 

Geologic  surveys. — During  the  year  geologic  surveys  were  made  in 
44  States  and  in  Alaska.  Coal  beds  in  six  States  were  examined,  and 
reports  on  coal  fields  were  prepared.  Studies  were  made  in  eight 
States  to  determine  the  prospect  of  obtaining  oil  and  gas,  and  reports 
showing  their  results  were  prepared.  Geologic  examinations  of  dam 
sites  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
cooperative  geologic  work  was  carried  on  with  12  States.  Co- 
operation was  continued  with  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Indian 
Office,  and  the  Forest  Service  in  the  examination  and  classification  of 
the  public  lands. 

Surveys  in  Alaska. — The  work  done  in  Alaska  included  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  2,150  square  miles  in  naval  petroleum  reserve 
No.   4  and  reconnaissance  surveys  elsewhere,    geologic    and    topo- 
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graphic,  amounting  to  12,870  square  miles.  The  copper  deposits  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  the  nickel  deposits  in  the  Sitka  district,  the 
petroleum  field  along  Cold  Bay,  and  the  geology  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  southeastern  Alaska,  especially  of  the  Hyder  district,  were 
studied.  The  examination  of  the  ore  deposits  and  other  mineral 
resources  in  the  region  along  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  continued, 
and  a  report  giving  its  results  was  prepared  and  published.  A 
study  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Alaska  was  completed,  and  its  results 
were  assembled  for  publication.  A  report  on  the  Alaskan  Mesozoic 
geology  was  completed,  the  geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska  was 
revised  for  republication,  and  a  large  shaded  relief  map  showing  the 
topographic  features  of  the  Territory  was  published. 

Work  in  mineral  statistics. — Statistics  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  United  States  were  compiled  in  cooperation  with  16  States, 
and  59  advance  chapters  of  three  volumes  of  Mineral  Kesources  of 
the  United  States  and  four  complete  parts  of  two  volumes  were 
published.  Statistics  of  the  mineral  production  of  other  countries 
that  put  on  the  market  products  competing  with  those  of  the  United 
States  were  also  compiled. 

Work  in  chemistry  and  physics. — Nearly  2,700  specimens  of  rocks 
and  minerals  were  identified,  and  782  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks, 
minerals,  and  ores  were  made.  Laboratory  work  was  done  to  de- 
termine the  mode  of  formation  of  metallic  copper  in  ore  deposits 
and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  matter  in  oil  shale,  and 
measurements  of  deep  earth  temperatures  were  continued.  Analyses 
of  material  from  Texas  containing  potash  salts  were  made,  dis- 
closing the  existence  there  of  deposits  containing  commercial  quanti- 
ties of  potash. 

Topographic  surveys. — More  than  16,000  square  miles  in  the 
United  States  was  covered  by  topographic  surveys,  which  have  now 
been  carried  over  41  per  cent  of  the  country.  More  than  600  square 
miles  was  resurveyed. 

Nearly  700  square  miles  was  surveyed  in  Hawaii.  Cooperation  in 
topographic  work  was  continued  with  19  States,  and  base-map  work 
was  done  for  the  National  Forest  Service,  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Air-route  maps  of  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  were  completed  for  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Surveys  covering  818  linear  miles  were  made  to  determine  the  profiles 
of  rivers  for  use  in  connection  with  irrigation  and  the  generation  of 
power.  Maps  of  proposed  dam  sites  on  Colorado  River  and  a  map 
of  Arizona  showing  their  location  were  prepared.  New  maps  form- 
ing 70  sheets  of  the  Topographic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  maps  of 
Alabama  and  Arizona,  and  a  shaded  relief  map  of  Kentucky  were 
published. 
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Work  on  water  resources.-  -Stream  gauging  was  continued,  part  of 
the  work  being  done  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  organic 
zations  and  with  30  States  and  Hawaii.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1,G73  gauging  stations  were  being  maintained.  Investigations  of 
ground  water  wore  made  in  16  Stales,  some  of  them  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
several  State  organizations.  Analyses  were  made  of  819  samples  of 
water,  and  studies  Avere  made  to  improve  methods  of  water  analysis. 
A  paper  giving  an  outline  of  ground-water  hydrology,  with  defini- 
tions of  terms,  was  published  during  the  year.  Reports  showing 
the  production  of  electricity  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  pul 
utility  power  plants  were  issued  monthly,  and  a  report  wa 
on  the  developed  water  power  of  the  United  States.  The  examina- 
tion of  lands  for  classification  under  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising 
homestead  acts  was  continued  in  18  States,  the  areas  covered  having 
been  embraced  in  about  2,000  applications.  Examinations  of  power 
sites,  proposed  power  developments,  the  power  value  of  streams  and 
lands,  and  the  use  of  water  for  power  and  irrigation  were  made  in 
eight  States.  Surveys  of  all  promising  dam  sites  along  Colorado 
River  from  Lees  Ferry  to  the  lower  end  of  Black  Canyon  were 
made,  and  a  report  showing  the  results  was  begun.  Two  papers 
showing  routes  to  desert  watering  places  were  published. 

Land  classification. — Reports  were  made  on  nearly  L5,000  cases 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  public-land  laws  and  on  more 
than  6,000  applications  for  permits,  leases,  or  patents  under  the 
mineral-land  laws.  More  than  1,800,000  acres  of  public  land  was 
classified  as  coal  land  and  4,105  acres  as  oil  land,  and  classifications 
were  made  involving  a  net  decrease  of  nearly  3,000,000  acres  in 
areas  withdrawn  as  possible  coal  land  and  of  more  than  420,000 
acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  oil  land.  The  addition  of  more 
than  153,000  acres  to  the  power-site  reserves  was  recommended,  and 
the  elimination  of  more  than  58,000  acres.  The  increase  of  the  area 
withdrawn  under  the  Nevada  ground-water  reclamation  act  from 
about  1,300,000  acres  to  more  than  1,400,000  acres  was  recommended. 
Designations  involving  more  than  1,379,000  acres  of  land  available 
for  settlement  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  were  recommended, 
arid  the  cancellation  of  designations  involving  more  than  12,000 
acres.  The  designation  of  more  than  1,800,000  acres  as  stock-rais- 
ing homestead  land  and  the  cancellation  of  designations  covering 
760  acres  were  recommended.  The  addition  of  more  than  107,000 
acres  to  the  public  water  reserves  and  the  elimination  of  nearly 
0,800  acres  were  recommended. 

Publications. — During  the  year  the  Geological  Survey  published 
114  books  and  pamphlets  containing  14,543  pages,  printed  92  new  or 
revised  maps,  and  reprinted  203  maps.     The  number  of  copies  of 
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publications  printed  was  1,705,765,  and  the  number  of  copies  sent  out 
was  1,274,725.  The  survey  printed  in  its  lithographic  plant  during 
the  year  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  4,655,982  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  diagram  i. 

THE  BUREAU   OF   RECLAMATION 

Changing  conception  of  reclamation. — Discussions  in  Congress, 
official  reports,  and  articles  in  the  press  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  conception  of  what  is 
needed  to  make  national  reclamation  by  irrigation  a  social  and 
Economic  success.  All  are  agreed  that  a  lofty  purpose  animated  the 
rramers  of  the  national  reclamation  act,  yet  all  familiar  with  its 
history  realize  that  not  all  the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
operate  were  foreseen  and  that  the  results  are  unlike  those  antici- 
pated.   • 

The  sponsors  of  Federal  reclamation  believed  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  change  arid,  unimproved  land  into  farms,  because  they 
thought  the  settler  would  have  virtually  free  land,  and  that  water 
would  be  cheap  because  the  irrigation  works  would  be  constructed 
by  the  Government  without  profit  and  with  interest-free  money. 

The  obstacles  settlers  would  encounter  in  subduing  the  land, 
equipping  farms,  and  meeting  payments  on  water  rights  were  not 
regarded  as  serious  enough  to  require  a  place  in  the  development 
program.     Time  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistake. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  cost  of  changing  40  or  80  acres  of  raw 
hind  into  a  farm  is  not  only  much  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
but  often  equals  or  exceeds  the  cost  of  canals  and  reservoirs.  It  is 
beginning  to  he  realized  that  development  under  important  works 
requires  a  study  of  agricultural  and  economic  problems  and  the 
working  out  of  settlement  and  development  plans  if  the  land  is  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation  without  disastrous  delays  and  waste  of 
money  and  effort. 

The  financial  problems  of  land  settlement  have  assumed  an  im- 
portance which  did  not  exist  20  years  ago  and  which  as  yet  is  only 
partly  realized. 

Ineffective  remedies. — Because  of  these  difficulties  but  without 
fully  understanding  their  significance,  Congress  has  from  time  to 
time  passed  laws  having  as  their  purpose  the  relief  of  water  users 
on  Federal  irrigation  projects.  This  remedial  legislation  has  not. 
however,  removed  the  troubles  it  was  intended  to  cure.  The  defer- 
ment of  charges  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Enough 
experience  lias  now  been  had  to  place  reclamation  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Government  ought  not  to  make  contracts  which  water 
users  can  not  meet  and  when  thev  are  made  thev  should  be  enforced. 
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Continued  deferments  or  modifications  of  agreements  will  certain! v  I1'1 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  mere  scraps  of  paper.    Hereafter  they  |§ 
should  be  regarded  as  binding  obligations  which  must  be  faithfully 
observed. 

The  committee  of  special  advisers  on  reclamation. — These  are  the 
facts  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  special  ad- || 
visers  on  reclamation,  consisting  of  Thomas  E.  Campbell  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  former  Governor  of  Arizona  and  president  of  the 
League  of  the  Southwest ;  James  R.  Garfield,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at- 
torney at  law,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Oscar  E.  Brad- 
fute,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Clyde  C.  Dawson,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  attorney  at  law  and 
a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
Elwood  Mead,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  engineer,  professor  of  rural  in- 
stitutions of  the  University  of  California,  and  former  chairman 
California  State  Land  Settlement  Board;  and  John  A.  Widtsoe,  of  U 
Salt  Lake  City,  former  president  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
and  president  of  University  of  Utah. 

This  committee  was  asked  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the 
national  reclamation  policy,  the  law  giving  it  effect,  and  its  appli- 
cation under  Government  methods  in  reclaiming  arid  land  by  irri- 
gation. Their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  many  original 
settlers  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  or  surrender  their  farms  after 
spending  their  capital  and  performing  the  hard  and  unprofitable 
work  of  development;  that  large  areas  of  land,  under  some  projects, 
were  held  by  nonresident  owners  and  cultivated  by  tenants  in  viola- 
tion of  a  fundamental  purpose  of  wise  reclamation;  and  thai 
solvency  of  some  projects  wTas  threatened  by  arrears  of  payments 
and  by  requests  for  postponement  of  charges,  which  would  only 
augment  the  aggregate  of  debts  already  grievously  burdensome. 
These  things  indicated  that  the  Government  reclamation  policy  had. 
in  a  measure,  failed  to  accomplish  the  human  and  economic  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  created.  It  was  hoped  that  an  intensive  study 
of  the  causes  of  these  conditions  by  a  group  of  trained  men  from 
different  walks  of  life  would  result  in  recommendations  which,  if 
adopted,  would  bring  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
into  harmony  with  existing  conditions,  would  improve  Hie  finances 
of  Government  projects,  and  promote  home  ownership  by  people  of 
small  means. 

The  committee  organized  and  began  its  investigations  on  October 
15,  1923.  Its  report  was  submitted  on  April  10,  1924,  and  was  there- 
after approved  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, it  did  not  reach  Congress  until  near  the  end  of  the 
session.  Time  was  lacking  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  all  the 
committee's  recommendations.     A  bill   (H.  R.  9559,  sec  5)   having 
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for  its  main  purpose  the  financial  relief  of  settlers  on  existing  proj- 
3cts  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  This  bill 
is  based  on  the  committee's  recommendations  but  does  not  include 
some  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  future  development.  If 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  it  will  authorize  the  following  modifica- 
tions in  reclamation  methods: 

1.  The  annual  payments  on  construction  charges  will  be  based  on 
the  average  annual  gross  crop  return ;  now  they  are  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  project  cost,  fixed  without  relation  to  the  productivity 
3f  the  land. 

2.  Where  lack  of  soil  fertility,  scarcity  of  water,  or  other  adequate 
cause  renders  settlers  unable  to  pay  project  costs  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  investigation  as  will  disclose  the  pertinent  facts  and 
report  them  to  Congress  with  recommendations  looking  to  a  correc- 
tion of  the  fault.  The  present  law  calls  for  repayment  of  project 
costs  in  full,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  water  made  available  for 
irrigation. 

3.  Operation  and  maintenance  charges  will  be  paid  in  advance, 
thus  bringing  Government  practice  in  harmony  with  that  of  pri- 
vately owned  works.  Such  charges  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  paid 
after  the  service  is  rendered. 

4.  The  costs  of  the  Washington  office,  including  expenses  of  gen- 
eral investigations  similar  to  the  one  undertaken  by  the  committee, 
will  be  charged  to  the  reclamation  fund,  but  not  to  the  water  users 
as  at  present. 

Success  of  future  projects  dependent  on  further  legislation. — All 
the  foregoing  changes  will  be  helpful  in  the  operation  of  existing 
projects,  but  if  legislation  stops  with  these  the  amended  reclamation 
act  will  not  provide  a  working  plan  for  the  development  of  new 
projects.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  future  reclamation  are  where  the  land  is  now 
privately  owned. 

Although  private  land  projects  may  be  taken  up  and  constructed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  reclamation  act,  it  was  never  the 
purpose  of  that  act  to  subsidize  private  owners  by  furnishing 
interest-free  money  to  develop  their  excess  land  holdings,  leaving 
them  free  to  capitalize  the  Government's  investment  in  reclamation 
works  and  add  it  to  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their  excess  holdings 
!to  actual  settlers.  Nor  was  it  the  intention  to  improve  arid  estates 
by  supplying  water  and  then  leave  the  owners  of  those  estates  to 
create  a  system  of  tenantry  and  rent  the  land  on  an  irrigation  basis. 

Yet  the  law  in  its  present  form  is  conducive  to  both  of  these 
things,  and  both  have  happened  repeatedly.  Lack  of  adequate 
authority  has  prevented  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  adopting 
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a  coordinated  or  orderly  subdivision  and  settlement  of  these  pn 
vately  owned  properties.  In  too  many  cases  high  prices  asked  fc 
land  held  in  large  tracts  before  the  Government  works  were  authoi 
ized,  have  retarded  settlement  and  agricultural  development,  hav 
increased  tenantry,  and  made  the  act  an  instrument  for  creatin 
poverty  among  oversanguine  and  inexperienced  farm  buyers. 

Legislation  recommended  by  the  advisers. — The  evidence  of  th 
benefits  of  a  coordinated  plan  of  settlement  was  so  convincing  tha 
the  committee  of  special  advisers  sought  to  provide  this.  It  pro 
posed  what  seemed  to  it  the  only  effective  means,  which  was  tha 
the  Government  buy  or  secure  absolute  control  of  all  the  privater] 
owned  land  held  by  any  individual  in  excess  of  a  homestead  uni 
before  works  are  authorized  or  development  begun. 

This  was  opposed  by  some  who  do  not  realize  the  difficulties  h 
obtaining  settlers  under  existing  projects,  public  or  private,  and  bi 
others  who  regard  land  speculation  as  a  legitimate  feature  of  recla 
mation.  Still  others  believed  that  the  purchase  of  the  land  would 
involve  too  large  an  investment  of  money  in  a  single  project  andl 
would  increase  the  complications  of  reclamation.  For  these  reasons 
this  section  of  the  bill  was  omitted  from  the  measure  now  before 
Congress. 

If,  however,  control  of  settlement  were  made  possible  the  bureau 
could  go  ahead  with  development,  certain  that  the  future  settler 
could  get  his  farm  at  its  actual  value.  It  could  proceed  to  subdivide 
excess  lands  into  farms  of  proper  size,  could  adjust  the  prices  of 
land  to  agree  with  productive  values,  and  could  give  long-time  pay- 
ments with  low  interest.  If  the  Government  owns  or  controls  the 
land  in  excess  of  homestead  units  it  can  properly  give  liberal  terms 
to  farm  buyers  and  make  it  possible  to  obtain  settlers  with  small 
capital,  but  equipped  by  character  and  experience  to  succeed.  In 
other  words,  if  plans  for  settlement  and  farm  development  are  made 
a  part  of  reclamation  the  policy  will  be  complete  instead  of  stop- 
ping as  it  now  does  where  engineering  ends  and  agriculture  and 
human  welfare  begin. 

The  advisory  board  framed  other  recommendations  to  accord  wifu 
this  governmental  control  of  excess  land.  One  of  the  sections  of  the 
act  provides  that  under  new  works  construction  charges  would  not  be 
imposed  until  a  period  varying  from  one  to  five  years  after  water 
was  ready  for  irrigators.  This  is  a  desirable  feature  for  harassed 
settlers  trying  to  improve  and  equip  farms,  but  it  will  open  the  way 
to  abuses  if  it  is  to  apply  to  excess  holdings  owned  by  individuals. 

The  evidence  placed  before  the  advisory  board  was  conclusive  as 
to  the  need  for  safeguarding  future  development  against  the  evils  of 
land  exploitation.     On  new  projects  some  landowners  will  look  to 
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reap  their  advantages  from  sales  of  land  to  settlers  at  inflated  prices 
rather  than  from  an  increase  in  earning  capacity. 

Money  must  be  provided  to  supplement  settlers''  capital. — Nowhere 
is  early  and  successful  closer  settlement  more  important  than  under 
Government  projects.  On  all  new  projects  under  consideration  the 
existing  population  must  be  largely  increased  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  settlers  equipped  with  means  to  de- 
velop homes  on  these  new  projects.  A  number  of  States  realizing 
this  have  either  enacted  laws  providing  financial  assistance  to  group 
settlement  or  are  considering  doing  so. 

Believing  that  the  creation  of  a  credit  fund  to  supplement  the 
settler's  capital  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of  enhancing  the 
human  values  and  the  economic  benefits  of  Federal  reclamation, 
the  advisory  committee  reported  in  favor  of  such  a  fund. 

The  need  of  a  long-time  plan  for  future  development. — It  has  been 
found  expedient  in  past  development  to  suspend  engineering  con- 
strncton  on  certain  projects  until  settlement  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment had  utilized  the  portion  already  built.  This  leaves 
a  number  of  projects  only  partly  developed.  The  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  their  completion  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
and  a  long-time  program  of  development  worked  out.  The  need  for 
doing  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  these  projects 
will  make  a  serious  inroad  on  the  reclamation  fund  for  the  next  10 
years,  and  will  have  a  vital  relation  to  the  adoption  of  new  projects. 
This  relation  of  old  development  to  new  needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered because  the  reclamation  fund  has  drawn  heavily  from  re- 
sources within  some  of  the  Western  States  that  have  received  com- 
paratively little  in  return.  In  some  States  irrigation  is  the  only  hope 
if  or  further  development;  in  some  localities  irrigation  development 
will  help  to  open  mines  and  secure  railways  and  factories.  These 
^States  will  press  for  new  projects  or  arrangements  that  will  insure 
future  construction.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  program  of  de- 
velopment which  will  fix  the  location  and  order  of  construction  of 
new  works  for  a  number  of  j^ears. 

There  is  need  also  for  a  study  of  the  relation  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion to  irrigation  development  being  carried  out  under  State  laws, 
iln  recent  years  the  construction  of  works  under  these  acts  has  pro- 
ceeded quite  rapidly,  especially  in  California  and  Oregon,  but  many 
of  these  projects  have  proved  financially  unprofitable.  In  some  cases 
money  to  complete  development  can  not  be  secured.  There  is  a 
tendency  or  temptation  to  look  to  the  reclamation  act  as  a  life-saver 
for  these  dubious  enterprises.  All  of  these  things  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  definite  program  of  development. 

17221—24 G 
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If   an    attempt    is   made   to   look   ahead,  the  question   will   aris 
whether  States  or  localities  having  a  special   interest  in  irrigatio; 
projects  should   not   contribute  a   part  of  the  cost  aside  from  tha 
paid  by  the  settlers.     There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  enlistinj 
State  cooperation  and  State  aid  in  the  settlement  and  agricultura 
development   of  projects.     The  State  has  an  even  greater  interes 
than  the  Nation  in  the  character  of  the  people  who  make  homes  01 
this  land.     The  quality  of  schools,  the  building  of  roads,  the  sup 
port  of  churches,  intelligent  decisions  of  public  questions  in  elec 
tions,  and  things  that  minister  to  the  higher  life  of  communities  al 
depend  on   the  character  of  the  settler.     The   foundation   of  th( 
State's  future  civilization  is  laid  in  these  new  communities.     Rural 
development  of  States  would  be  promoted  if  aid  in  colonization  anc 
agricultural  development  could  be  decentralized  with  the  State  hav 
ing  a  direct  participation  in  the  selection  of  settlers  and  the  devel- 
opment of  farms. 

No  one  can  study  the  conditions  of  the  arid  States  and  the  mannei 
in  which  reclamation  is  destined  to  influence  their  growth  and  pros- 
perity without  realizing  that  what  is  needed  is  a  program  for  future 
development  which  will  be  planned  to  extend  over  two  or  three  dec- 
ades. The  final  authority  which  determines  what  shall  be  done  is 
( Ymgress,  and  if  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  Congress 
could  create  some  permanent  joint  committee  which  could  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  fixing  the  spheres  of  State  and  Federal  activity 
and  determine  what  each  should  do,  such  a  joint  committee  or  com- 
mission would  have  great  influence  in  clearing  up  the  complex  situ- 
ation which  now  exists  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  unappropriated 
water  available  for  either  industrial  or  agricultural  development 
and  avert  destructive  conflicts  which  are  likely  to  arise  if  the  pres- 
ent development  continues. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  such  action  may  be  taken  by  Congress 
as  will  result  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  unused  agricultural 
resources  of  the  West,  the  water  laws  which  affect  that  utilization 
in  the  different  States,  the  working  out  of  a  program  of  reclama- 
tion and  power  development  affecting  the  whole  arid  region  and 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  labors  of  this  committee 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 

New,  projects  require  extended  investigation. — Under  present  law 
Congress  allots  the  reclamation  fund  and  thus  decides  when  and 
what  new  projects  shall  be  adopted,  but  the  law  likewise  contem- 
plates a  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  in- 
vestigation by  the  bureau  under  him.  For  the  benefit  of  Congress 
and  the  department  there  should  be  complete  investigation  of  irri- 
gation projects  before  decision  is  reached  to  develop  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  reclamation  fund.     This  involves  a  number 
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>f  phases.  Engineering  studies  are  necessary  to  determine  the  phys- 
cal  availability  of  land  and  water,  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
he  necessary  reservoirs,  canals,  and  other  Works,  and  to  provide  an 
istimate  of  their  cost.  Legal  questions  regarding  the  water*,  the 
jracticabilty  of  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  and  arrangements 
villi  landholders  should  be  covered  with  equal  care.  Of  equal  or 
yen  greater  importance  than  engineering  and  legal  phases  of  new 
)rojects  there  should  be  studied  their  agricultural  possibilities. 
There  should  be  determined  in  advance  the  cost  of  developing  a 
arm  to  a  point  where  full  production  can  be  realized  and  the  value 
if  the  irrigation  water  in  farming  the  lands,  which  should  be 
lassified  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  produce  and  repay  the 
rrigation  costs. 

Problems  of  new  projects. — In  April,  1024,  estimates  of  appropria- 
ion  lor  commencing  construction  of  important  irrigation  works  on 
ix  projects  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Three  of 
bese  were  new  projects  designated  as  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  in  Utah, 
he  Vale  in  Oregon,  the  Owyhee  in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  In  the 
hive  other  cases*  the  proposed  works  were  related  to  projects  already 
a  hand,  including  a  reservoir  at  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  on  the  North 
*latte  project;  a  reservoir  at  Spanish  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewiancls  project  in  Nevada  with  canals  for  new  lands  adjacent; 
nd  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima  project  in  Washington, 
rhieh  will  bring  the  distribution  facilities  into  harmony  with  the 
torage  recently  enhanced  by  construction  of  the  Tieton  Reservoir. 

These  Budget  estimates  dealt  with  construction  costs.  The  en- 
ineering  features  of  these  proposals  had  been  investigated  over  a 
eriod  of  years  and  were  well  defined.  The  appropriation  suggested 
pproximated  $6,000,000,  but  the  works  contemplated  would  cost 
i  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

The  economic  survey. — The  appropriation  estimates  did  not  deal 
F-ith  the  problems  and  expenses  of  land  settlement  or  agricultural 
envelopment.  The  advisory  board,  showing  conclusively  that  sol- 
eney  of  any  reclamation  project  depends  largely  on  the  fitness  of 
ettlers  and  earning  power  of  land,  recommended  agricultural  and 
conomic  investigations  of  all  future  projects  before  development, 
t  was  directed  that  such  investigations  be  made  of  all  these  pro- 
posed developments  and  that  a  further  economic  survey  be  made  of 
he  Baker  project  in  Oregon  because  its  feasibility  had  been  ques- 
ioned  following  a  report  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 
f  Agriculture. 

These  economic  surveys  have  been  organized  to  determine  the 
>roductive  power  of  the  land  and  what  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
or  water,  to  determine  the  size  of  farms  and  the  amount  of  money 
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needed  to  improve  and  equip  them  for  irrigated  agriculture,  to  £ 
the  areas  of  land  in  public  and  private  ownership  and  the  settlemei 
policy  needed  to  secure  prompt  development  and  return  < 
construction  costs.  The  plan  followed  was  to  secure  the  aid  < 
agricultural  and  economic  experts  from  the  agricultural  colleges  ( 
the  States  in  which  the  projects  were  located,  men  with  technic! 
training  and  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  The  cooperation  c 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  of  Utah.  Nevada,  California,  Oregoi 
Washington,  and  Idaho  made  this  possible.  In  addition,  soil  es 
perts  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  engineers  from  th  | 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  took  part  in  these  studies  and  rendered  va^ 
able  assistance.  After  the  technical  studies  were  completed  an 
conclusions  reached,  the  reports  were  submitted  to  a  group  of  loca 
bankers  and  business  men  for  comments  and  criticisms  on  matter 
about  which  they  have  practical  knowledge,  such  as  the  acreage  valu 
of  crops  grown,  the  cost  of  improving  and  equipping  farms,  th 
credit  settlers  will  need,  and  the  construction  cost  they  can  affor< 
to  pay. 

In  inviting  these  expressions  from  local  people  it  was  realize! 
that  there  might  be  a  bias  in  favor  of  development,  which  wouk 
tend  to  make  statements  too  favorable,  but  against  this  there  is  thu 
fact  that  all  who  participate  in  these  studies  become  in  a  sensi* 
responsible  for  the  results  if  the  project  is  approved  by  Congress. 

The  projects  being  investigated  illustrate  the  complex  business  anc 
social  conditions  under  which  Federal  reclamation  has  to  operate 
These  influence  the  feasibility  of  projects  and  the  welfare  of  settlers 
They  should  shape  the  methods  and  policy  of  this  bureau. 

( '  ompletion  of  existing  projects. — In  general,  the  extension  anc 
completion  of  existing  projects  should  be  given  preference  over  th< 
adoption  and  commencement  of  new  ones.  There  are  a  number  oi 
compelling  reasons  for  this.  Under  present  law  the  Federal  reclama 
tion  work  is  limited  by  the  resources  of  a  special  fund  in  the  Treas 
ury  known  as  the  reclamation  fund.  To  add  new  projects  spreads 
the  available  funds  and  efforts  over  too  large  a  program  for  the 
most  effective  and  economical  work.  For  each  project  a  certain 
overhead  organization  and  expense  are  necessary.  With  the  funds 
spread  thinly  over  too  many  projects  this  overhead  must  be  carried 
for  years  longer  than  is  necessary,  with  consequent  increase  in  total 
costs.  After  the  works  are  built,  their  operation,  involving  delivery 
of  water  and  other  dealings  with  the  farmers,  requires  different 
kinds  of  talent.  If  the  construction  work  is  dragged  along  concur- 
rently with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  project  units  it  is 
necessary  to  have  both  construction  and  operating  forces  with  extra 
cost  and  division  of  interest. 
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On  some  of  the  projects  partially  completed  there  are  units  or 
livisions  where  no  canals  have  been  constructed  or  where  ditches  are 
mailable,  but  storage  is  lacking.  In  the  one  case  no  water  can  be 
erved;  in  the  other  only  a  partial  supply.  In  either  case  the  Gov- 
rnment  has  a  substantial  investment  from  the  reclamation  fund 
ied  up  in  storage  or  in  canals  with  repayment  deferred.  Water, 
i  served  at  all,  must  be  peddled  on  a  basis  of  annual  water  rentals 
vliich  charges  are  for  the  operation  alone  and  commonly  do  not  fully 
meet  even  that  expense.  If  settlers  are  on  the  lands,  they  are  handi- 
apped  by  lack  of  water  and  on  a  limited  agriculture,  using  dry- 
arming  operations  where  the  rainfall  permits.  Such  conditions 
>roduce  no  return  on  investment  but  lead  to  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  develop  a  type  of  agriculture  that  can  not  succeed. 

Legal  activities. — The  law  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
lot  easily  comparable  with  that  of  any  other  Government  bureau. 
The  statutes  under  which  the  bureau  functions  blaze  new  and  unusual 
rails,  with  little  of  legal  precedent  as  a  guide.  The  general  water 
(aw  of  the  West  is  not  yet  out  of  the  formative  period,  and  the  special 
aws  relating  to  Federal  irrigation,  consisting  of  nearly  100  separate 
itatutes,  are  still  more  experimental.  Through  an  investment  of 
/pproximately  $143,000,000  in  Federal  irrigation  works  the  bureau 
tas  a  contractual  relation  with  upwards  of  35,000  individuals.  This 
•s  not  the  ordinary  impersonal  Federal  relation,  but  the  very  diffi- 
ult  one  of  creditor  and  debtor.  The  usual  situation  is  not  present 
n  which  the  adjustment  of  a  disagreement  is  in  the  discretion  of  a 
jovernment  official,  but  one  in  which  cooperative  action  is  essential. 
There  is  probably  no  other  bureau  of  the  Government  that  has  pro- 
)ortionately  so  large,  unusual,  and  complex  a  legal  burden  as  tb*» 
3ureau  of  Reclamation. 

Operations  during  the  fiscal  year. — During  the  fiscal  year  tne 
uireau  continued  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works 
>reviously  constructed,  built  extensions  and  additional  works  in 
various  States,  and  conducted  investigations  for  further  extensions 
i!,nd  possible  new  developments. 

The  maintenance  of  constructed  works  and  their  operation  for  de- 
livery of  irrigation  water  continued  without  extraordinary  event 
mtil  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  when  the  most  westerly  States  en- 
ered  a  season  of  unusual  drought.  Most  of  the  Government  proj- 
cts  were  well  supplied  with  water,  but  at  a  few  points  serious  short- 
age impended. 

The  Tieton  Dam  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Washington, 
o  be  244  feet  high  and  impound  202,500  acre-feet  of  water,  and  the 
31ack  Canyon  Dam  in  Idaho,  183  feet  high,  to  divert  water  from 
3ayette   River,  wyere  virtually  completed.     A  third   dam   is  being 
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built  on  McKay  (reek,  a  fourth  on  Lost  River  in  Oregon,  while 
specifications  for  a  fifth  on  Snake  River  at  American  Falls,  Idaho, 
are  being  prepared  and  preliminary  work  and  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on.  On  a  number  of  projects  canal  systems  were  extended 
to  additional  lands  and  drainage  channels  were  excavated  for  the 
protection  of  the  irrigated  areas  from  waterlogging. 

Funds  available  by  Federal  appropriation  were  enhanced  b}T  co- 
operative arrangements  with  local  interests  for  investigations  in 
the  various  arid  States,  including  two  projects  of  a  magnitude 
greatly  exceeding  any  developments  thus  far  undertaken.  One  of 
these  involves  storage  and  control  of  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  engi- 
neering features  of  which  the  Chief  Engineer  completed  a  volumi- 
nous report.  A  report  was  made  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in 
Washington  supplementing  previous  studies  by  the  State. 

One  index  of  the  bureau's  activities  during  the  year  is  the  number 
of  contracts  entered  into  and  the  different  subjects  involved,  which 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Nature  of  contracts 


Number  j 
of  con-  : 
tracts    ! 


Amount  in- 
volved 


Cooperative  investigations. 
Supplies 


Material - 

Equipment 

Miscellaneous  services 

Construction  work 

Land  purchases,  including  improvements. . 

Land  sales,  including  improvements 

Leases  to  the  United  States. 

Leasts  from  the  United  States 

Compromise  of  damages 

Rental  of  Government  equipment 

Rental  of  water 

Sale  of  surplus  electrical  energy 

Sale  of  water  rights  to  towns 

Sale  of  water  rights  under  the  Warren  Act  ' 

Sale  of  water  rights  within  projects 

Adjustment  and  relief 2... 

Transfer  of  project  operation 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


14 
955 

426 
193 
344 
282 
194 
161 

52 
426 

33 

11 
517 

18 
1 
0 

346 

i 

243 


$157, 

1,167, 

526, 

396, 

837, 

1,995, 

495, 

214, 

12, 

89, 

42, 

21, 

224, 

147, 

964; 

1,193, 
6,  392, 


700.00 
577.54 
094. 15 
365.90 
083. 43 
710.94 
111.09 
600.00 
694.78 
548.  23 
599.  26 
392. 00 
397.  91 
456.  50- 
750.00- 
445. 00' 
695.  96 
277.  42: 


244,  279.  31 


4. 226  l    3  15, 123,  779.  42 


1  Includes  some  construction  work. 

-  Does  not  include  relief  given  to  individual  water  use: 

>  P>tim:ited  in  part. 


and  includes  some  construction  work. 


The  accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of  construction  results 
to  June  30,  1924.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau  constructed  800 
miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains;  9,500  canal  structures;  1,100 
bridges;  850.000  linear  feet  of  pipe:  and  33,000  linear  feet  of  flume; 
and  excavated  18,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  the  total 
excavation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
cubic  yards. 


amounting  to  234.940,000- 
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Summary  of  construction  results,  June  30,  192Jf 


Items 

To  June  30,  1924 

To  June  30,  1923 

Increase 

Reservoir  capacity  available  (original) 

Canals,  ditches,  and  drains: 

Hauals  over  800  second-feet  capacity... 

Acre-feet 
10, 018, 993 

Miles 

511 

713 

2,271 

9,087 

Acre-feet 
9, 758, 000 

Miles 
511 
686 

2, 185 

8,729 

Acre-feet 
260,993 

Miles 

Canals  301  to  800  second-feet  capacity. . 

Canals  50  to  300  second-feet  capacity 

Canals  less  than  50  second-feet  capacity 

27 

86 

358 

12, 582 

12,111 

471 

982 

1,499 

212 

931 

1,236 

196 

51 

263 

16 

Total 

2,693 

2,363 

330 

15,  275 

14, 474 

801 

Tunnels: 

105 
146,  614 

Cubic  yards 
2,  238,  901 

12,798,419 
1, 679, 865 

103 
145,810 

Cubic  yards 
2,151,361 

11,935,701 
1,  416, 133 

•> 

804 

Storage  and  diversion  dams: 

Cubic  yards 
87,540 

Earth 

862,  718 

Rock  fill  and  crib 

263,  732 

Total.. 

16,  717, 185 

15, 503, 195 

1,  213, 990 

Dikes  and  levees: 

Feet 
1,  010,  372 

Cu.  yds. 
5, 204,  264 

Feet 

757,  305 

Cu.  yds. 
5, 002, 681 

Feet 
253, 067 

Cu.  yds. 
201, 583 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Canal  structures: 

Costing  over  $2,000 

Number 

1,385 

3,030 

16,  275 

29,096 

Number 

229, 

909 

10,  010 

74, 127 

Number 
1,306 

2,874 

Number 
218 
SfiQ 

Number 
79 
156 

Number 
11 

Costing  from  $500  to  $2,000. . 

40 

Costing  $100  to  $500 

14, 120  1        8,  968 
25,524  j      71,627 

2,155  1           1.042 

Costing  less  than  $100.. 

3,572 

2,500 

Total 

49,  786 

85,  275 

43,824 

81,682 

5,962 

3,593 

135 

061 

125, 

506 

9, 

55S 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Bridges: 

Steel 

Combination 

112 

422 

9,298 

361 

Feet 

9,124 

12,  776 

216,  083 

4,934 

108 

414 

8,217 

354 

Feet 

8,664 

12,  542 

190,  438 

4,838 

Feet 
4  j              460 
8  1              234 

1,081  i        25,645 

7                  96 

Total 

10, 193 

242,  917 

9,093 

216, 482 

1,100 

26, 435 

Culverts: 

3,198 
2,  280 
2, 006 

4,228 

154,  512 
80,476 
80, 127 

108,  603 

2,758 
2, 165 
1,901 
4,189 

135,  267 

75,  461 

76,  777 
101,801 

440 
115 
105 
39 

19,  245 

Metal.. 

5,015 
3,  350 

Wood 

6,802 

Total 

11,712 

423,718 

11,013 

389, 306 

699           34,412 

1 
Pipe: 

Concrete 

Metal 

Terracotta  (tile) 

Linei 
91? 
3H 

1,  611 

r  feet 
,295 
,608 
!.  296 

Linea 
80( 
27{ 

1,471 

r  feet 
,851 
,027 

»  784 

1 

JAnear  feet 
108, 444 
44,  581 
139,  512 

Wood. 

660,  596 

602, 136 

58,460 

3,  507,  795 

3,156,798 

350,997 
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Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Plumes: 

100 
1,509 
2,546 

Feet 
71,940 

212,717 
494,  773 

99 
1,260 
2,455 

Feet 
66,294 

196,991 

482,  890 

1 

249 

91 

Fut 
5,646 

Metal                            - 

15,726 

Wood 

11,883 

Total                  

4,155 

779,  430 

3,814 

746,  175 

341 

33,  255 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Canals  lined: 

412.02 

4.12 

394.  20 

4.  12 

17.82 

Total 

416. 14 

398.  32 

17.82 

Buildings: 

Number 
101 
730 

33 
178 
575 

Number 
99 
715 
31 
167 
561 

Number 
2 
15 

2 

11 

Barns,  storehouses,  etc 

14 

1,617 

1,573 

44 

Number 

Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Wells 1 

629 

Feet 

61, 475 

586 

Feet 
58,393 

43 

Feet 
3,082 

Communications: 

Roads..- 

Railroads 

Telephone  lines 

Transmission  1  i  nes 

Miles 
1,044 

83 
3,349 

1,395 

Miles 
1,038 
83 
3,284 
1,157 

Miles 
6 

"65 
238 

Total 

5,871 

5,562 

309 

Power  developed: 

Horsepouer 
64, 159 

Horsepower 
64, 159 

Horsepower 

Excavation: 

1  'lass  1,  earth .. 

Cubic  yards 

212,  634,  034 

12,340,294 

9,  965,  851 

Cubic  yards 

195,  530,  837 

11,822,513 

9,  520.  940 

Cubic  yards 
17, 103, 197 

("lass  2,  indurated  material. 

517,  781 

<  'lass  3,  rock . 

444,911 

Total 

234,  940, 179 

216,  874,  290 

18,  065,  889 

Riprap  (cubic  yards) 

2,  378,  337 
962,  682 

3,  450,  251 
3,408.  191 

2,316,171 

939,411 

3,  273,  745 

3,307.  152 

62, 166 

Paving  (square  yards) 

23,271 

Concrete  (cubic  yards) 

176,  506 

Cement  (barrels) 

101-039 

Crop  results. — The  accompanying  tables  show  the  agricultural 
results  on  the  projects.  During  1923  the  bureau  irrigated  1,213,- 
700  acres  of  land  covered  by  project  statistics.  On  the  cropped  area 
of  1,179,870  acres,  crops  were  grown  having  a  gross  value  of  more 
than  $65,000,000,  or  $55  per  acre  cropped,  as  compared  with  a 
gross  value  of  $50,000,000  and  $43  per  acre  in  the  preceding  year. 
Including  the  land  furnished  in  whole  or  in  part  with  water  from 
the  works  of  the  bureau,  under  the  Warren  Act,  the  gross  value 
of  crops  produced  in  1923  amounted  to  more  than  $102,000,000  as 
compared  with  $88,000,000  in  1922. 
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Note. — These  figures  are  limited  to  irrigated  crops  covered  by  crop  census  on 
Government  projects  proper,  excluding  dry-farm  crops  and  all  crops  in  most 
areas  served  stored  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 


Acreage  cropped 

Yields 

Crop  value 

Crop 

Total 

Per 
cent  of 
cropped 
acreage. 

Unit 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
per 
acre 

Aver- 
age 
per 
acre 

Total 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
value 
of  all 
crops 

Cereals: 

30, 759 

77, 154 

41',  281 

1,046 

137,  680 

2.6 
6.6 
3.5 

""ii.T 

Bushel.. 
...do.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

998,715 

2,  246,  802 
1,  735,  680 

12,  942 

3,  552, 391 

32.0 
29.0 
42.0 
12.0 
25.0 

$21.  90 

$673.  875 

1.0 

Corn  (Indian) 

Oats 

21.43  i     1,653,760 
10.56  i         646,665 
8.66              9,060 
23.87  I    3,277,879 

2.5 
1.0 

Rye      

Wheat 

5.4 

Total 

2*7,920 

24.4 

8,  546,  530 

29.0 

21.75  |     6,261,239 

9.9 

<  >t  her  grain  and  seed: 

Alfalfa  seed 

Clover  seed 

Grain  sorghum... 
Flaxseed 

34,  278 

9,576 

6, 004 

147 

394 

2.9 
.8 
.6 

Bushel.  . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

570,  282 

49,  270 

202, 430 

820 

3,988 

16.6 
5.1 

33.7 
5.6 

10.1 

33.23 
52.77 
32. 17 
11.72 
25.70 

1,139,147 

505, 337 

193, 158 

1,  723 

10,127 

1.7 
.8 
.3 

Millet  seed 

Total 

50,399 

4.3 

826,  790 

16.4 

2.9 

1.6 

.9 

3.0 

.5 

36.70 

1,  849, 492 

2.8 

Ton 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hay  and  forage: 

Alfalfa  hay. 

Clover  hay 

Other  hay 

Corn  fodder 

Other  forage 

438,  240 
12,  066 
23, 754 
6,  953 
22,  274 

166,  503 

37.1 

1.0 

2.0 

.6 

2.0 

14.1 

1,298,212 

19,  567 
22,  607 

20,  566 
10, 158 

33.00 
12.  08 
8.70 
19.  52 
34. 17 
10.20 

14,  527, 492 
145,  744 
206,600 
135,  742 
760,  991 
1,  698,  813 

22.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 

1.2 
2.6 

Total 

669,  790 

56.8 

26.00 

17,  475, 382 

26  8 

Bushel.. 

...do 

...do 

-d0 

"Vegetables  and  truck: 
Beans 

5,228 
1,743 

51,311 
318 

21, 146 

.5 

.1 

4.3 

l.~9~ 

67,  573 

605,  436 

8,  089,  494 

25,  387 

13.0 
347.0 
158.0 

80.0 

37.00 
292.90 

81.46 
145.  52 

16.89 

193, 402 
510,  519 

4, 179,  941 
46,  277 

3,  571,  592 

.3 

Onions 

.8 

Potatoes,  white.. 
Potatoes,  sweet.. 
Truck 

6.4 
5."  5 

Total 

79,  746 

6.8 

106.  61 

8,  501,  731 

13.0 

Pound . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.Fruits  and  nuts 
Apples 

26,  617 

2.2 

289,  787.  200 
17, 319.  550 
31, .267, 320 
8, 888,  800 
15,  504,  000 
2,  783,  340 
11,098,160 

10,  886.  0 

226.  00 

6, 024, 997 
338,  690 
900, 435 

9.3 

2, 168  !              .2 
4,582  l.              .4 

7, 988.  0  ,  156.  00 
6,826.0  1  196.00 
6,  446.  0  1     66.  00 
7,194.0     395.00 
1,789.0     298.00 
3, 145.  0  i  193.  00 

Pears . 

1.4 

Prunes 

1.379 
2, 155 
1,555 
3,  529 

.1 
.2 
.1 
.3 

90,  861  I            .1 

Citrus  fruit 

Small  fruit 

Miscellaneous 

850,920  j          1.3 
463,042              .7 
683,326  !          1.0 

Total . . 

41, 985 

3.5 

376,  648, 370 

8, 971.  0  j  223.  00 

9,  352, 271 

14.3 

Ton 

Pound . . 
Ton 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beet.> 

Cotton 

54,  777 

}  135,627 

2,  572 
13,814 

4.7 
11.1 

.2 

1.2 

548, 162 

/  50,458.610 

\  98,200,420 

8,860 

! 

10.  0       78.  04 

372.0  ai9.,  dR 

724.  0  !j  12°-  46 

3.  4  i     22.  82 

4,274,852 
16,745,231 

58, 714 

527, 388 

6.6 

Cottonseed. 

Cane 

25.8 

Other  crops 

38.  20 

.8 

Total. 

206,  790 

17.5 

104.  50 

21,  606, 185 

33.2 

.Duplication 

156,<760 
1,179,870 

13.3 
100.0 

All  crops.  . 

55.13 

65,  046,  300 

100.0 

Finances. — The  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  are  principally 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  created 
.by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  reclamation  fund,  show- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  year : 

Reclamation  fund : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1923 $4,049,267.46 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 705,076.48 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  town  lots 5,  739.  32 

Oil  leasing  royalties 6,693,908.15 

Potassium   leasing  royalties 3,  792.  91 

Proceeds  from  Federal  power  leases 3,  048. 13 

Project   collections 5,  743,  835.  71 

Total 17.  804,  668. 16 

Less  repayment  to  Treasury 1,  000,  000.  00 

Balance  available  for  expenditure $16,  804, 668. 16 

Expenditures:    Reclamation    fund 11,333,021.44 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1924: 
Reclamation  fund — 

With  Treasurer  United   States 4,763,973.87 

With  special  fiscal  agents 707,672.85 

5,471,646.72 

The  total  funds  available  to  date  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  what  for  convenience  are  termed  "  Reclama- 
tion fund  projects"  are  as  follows: 

Reclamation  fund : 

Sale  of  public  lands $106,408,179.17 

Sale  of  town  lots 582, 160.  00 

Potassium  royalties  and  rentals 19,971.55 

Proceeds  from  oil  leasing  act — 

Past    production 4,  514,  713.  97 

Current   production 14,  375,  091.  64 

Federal  power  licenses 4,  911.  88 

Total $125,  905,  028.  21 

Appropriation,  judgments  Court  of  Claims 550,347.58 

Appropriation,   Rio  Grande  Dam 1,000,000.00 

Appropriation,  ceded  lands  Wind  River   (now  a  reclamation 

fund    project) 359,  479.  65 

Appropriation,  increase  of  compensation 2,759,890.98 

Balance  Treasury  advance,  known  as  bond  loan 16,  000,  000.  00 

Grand    total 146,  574,  746.  42 

Of  the  above  total,  there  is  on  hand  in  the  reclamation  fund  a 
balance  of  $5,471,646.72,  and  in  the  ceded  lands,  Wind  River  fund, 
$303.61,  the  difference  of  $141,102,796.09  having  been  expended  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  proj- 
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ects.  To  date  there  has  been  a  reexpenditure  of  funds  paid  back  by 
water  users  and  others  amounting  to  $52,238,213.41,  making  a  gross 
expenditure  of  $193,341,009.50. 

BUREAU  OF   MINES 

Duties. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  14  years  ago  to 
serve  as  an  agency  for  the  Government  in  determining  and  dissemi- 
nating facts  concerning  the  mining  and  mineral  industries.  It  is 
specifically  charged  with  conducting  scientific  and  technologic  re- 
search with  a  view  to  advancing  safety,  increasing  efficiency,  and  de- 
creasing wastes  in  the  production  and  utilization  of  minerals.  As 
the  need  became  more  pronounced  for  applying  to  the  Government's 
own  business  the  lessons  learned  from  the  various  investigations,  an 
increasing  part  of  the  bureau's  activities  has  been  applied  to  adminis- 
tration. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  proprietors 
of  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  also  owns  large  deposits  of  oil  shale, 
sodium,  phosphate,  and  other  minerals.  In  the  administration  of 
this  great  estate  the  bureau  serves  as  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Government.  In  addition  it  serves  as  technical  consultant  in  the 
operation  of  mines  and  in  supervising  oil  and  gas  production  on  the 
lands  of  the  Government's  Indian  wards. 

Administration  of  acts  provided  for  leasing  of  mineral  lands. — 
This  phase  of  the  bureau's  activities  continued  its  remarkable  growth. 
In  this  fiscal  year  the  bureau  supervised  the  production  on  the  public 
domain,  of  52,043,177  barrels  of  oil  yielding  royalties  of  10,736,072 
barrels,  valued  at  $14,725,517.  In  addition  the  revenues  from 
natural  gas  amounted  to  $190,549,  and  from  gasoline,  $128,701.  The 
growth  in  output  of  royalty  oil  or  the  share  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  shown  below : 

Royalty  oil  from  all  Government  lands 
[Includes  naval  reserves] 


Royalty  oil, 
barrels 


Fiscal  year  1921 1,292,324 

Fiscal  year  1922 3,583,44." 

Fiscal  year  1923 ___  7,647,045 

Fiscal  year  1924-.. '  10,736,072 


Percentage 

increase 

based  on 

year 

1920-21 


177.  29 
492. 19 
730.  76 


Percentage 
increase 
based  on 
total  roy- 
alty oil 

for  4  years 


5.55 
15.41 
32.88 
46.16 


The  work  of  supervising  these  operations  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  operating  department  of  a  large  oil  company  and  has  required  the 
service  of  a  corps  of  engineers,  gaugers,  and  accountants  in  order 
to  insure  proper  drilling  methods,  prevent  premature  flooding  of 
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productive  strata  or  other  damage  to  the  deposits,  and  to  see  that 
the  oil  is  accurately  gauged  and  proper  accounting  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  The  engineers  engaged  in  this  work  also  assist. 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  advising  operators  on  privately  owned  land 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  production. 

There  were  two  important  discoveries  in  Colorado  during  the  post 
year.  A  well  which  produced  4,800  barrels  of  oil  during  a  24-hour 
test  was  completed  on  Government  land  on  the  Moffat  structure,  near 
Craig.  A  large  gas  well  was  completed  on  the  Wellington  structure 
near  Fort  Collins.  Although  this  well  is  on  patented  land,  it;  is  less 
than  a  half  mile  from  a  Government  permit  that  appears  to  be 
favorably  located  on  the  structure. 

The  supervisory  work  in  connection  with  coal-mining  leases  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  more  lands  were  brought  into  production.  There 
are  now  161  coal  mines  operating  on  Government  lands,  which  pro- 
duced 1,249,878  tons  during  the  calendar  year  1923.  While  the  pro- 
duction is  now  small  as  compared  with  that  from  private  lands,  in 
the  years  to  come  it  is  certain  to  bring  large  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  States  concerned. 

Experiment  stations. — The  bureau  maintains  13  experiment  sta- 
tions devoted  to  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  industry.  The 
station  at  Pittsburgh  is  the  largest  and  oldest,  and  occupies  a  group 
of  Government  buildings  on  Forbes  Street.  In  its  laboratories  is 
conducted  a  wide  range  of  investigations  relating  especially  to  the 
mining  and  use  of  coal.  It  is  the  principal  testing  plant  of  the 
bureau  and  the  chief  research  station  for  the  study  of  mine  accidents 
and  their  prevention.  As  an  adjunct  the  bureau  maintains  at  Bruce- 
ton,  near  Pittsburgh,  an  explosives  testing  plant  and  an  experimental 
mine  which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Government. 

The  station  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  second  in  importance,  is  main- 
tained in  cooperation  with  the  State,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  re- 
search work  on  oil  and  gas. 

Smaller  stations,  each  equipped  to  solve  the  problems  of  some 
special  industry  and  usually  working  in  cooperation  with  some  local 
agency  are  maintained  as  follows : 


Place 

Cooperating  agency 

Principal  subject 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

University  of  Alabama 

State  University,  Ohio 

University  of  Illinois... 

University  of  Minnesota 

School  of  Mines  (Rolla) 

University  of  Arizona.. 

University  of  Utah.. 

By-products  coke,  iron  mining,  mineral  fillers. 

Ceramics. 

Coal  washing  and  mining. 

Iron-ore  problems. 

Zinc 

Columbus,  Ohio .  - 

Urbana,  111 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Copper. 

Ore  dressing,  oil  shale. 

Reno,  Nev... 

Mackey  School  of  Mines 

University  of  California 

University  of  Washington ... 
Rutgers  College.. 

Berkeley,  Calif... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Physical  chemistry. 
Electrometallurgy,  coal,  ceramics. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J... 

The  station  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was  turned  over  to  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines. 
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In  addition,  field  offices  for  special  studies  are  maintained  at 
various  points,  notably  Boulder,  Colo.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  At  each  of  these  offices  any  research  necessary  for  the 
feetter  conduct  of  the  Government's  own  business  is  usually  given 
first  place  on  the  program.  Next  are  the  problems  of  the  States 
and  of  State  institutions  and,  finally,  the  broader  problems  of  the 
industry.  Any  research  that  results  in  saving  life  or  reducing  waste 
in  an  industry  is  worth  while,  since  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  general 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Service  work. — The  bureau  in  serving  the  mineral  industries  con- 
ducts much  service  work,  such  as  testing  permissible  explosives  and 
apparatus;  devising  means  of  using  surplus  military  explosives; 
conducting  research  on  the  application  of  oxygen  apparatus  and  gas 
masks  in  mines,  metallurgical  works,  and  refineries:  improving 
mining  and  milling  methods  of  ores,  limestone,  fluorspar,  and  other 
minerals;  devising  means  of  using  lignite,  coke,  and  other  fuels 
more  efficiently;  testing  crude  petroleum  and  its  products  to  deter- 
mine their  qualities ;  developing  methods  of  treating  low-grade  ores, 
an<J  a  long  list  of  similar  activities. 

One  of  the  major  fields  of  activity  of  the  bureau  is  that  relating 
to  accidents  and  their  prevention.  Gratifying  progress  had  seemed 
to  be  made  in  reducing  coal-mine  accidents  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
1922,  when  the  death  rate  began  to  rise  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1924  it  was  above  the  average  for  the  period  since  the  bureau  was 
organized.  A  special  drive  has  therefore  been  made  to  secure  the 
more  general  adoption  of  tested  precautions  and  devices  worked 
out  by  the  bureau  or  learned  from  observations  abroad.  In  the 
State  of  Utah,  following  a  disaster  that  killed  171  men,  every  prac- 
tical tested  method  for  preventing  and  limiting  explosions  has  been 
adopted  and  is  being  introduced  into  the  mines.  There  is  need  for 
an  active  campaign  of  field  demonstrations  to  bring  home  to  those 
concerned  in  other  States  the  fact  that  effective  precautionary 
methods  are  available.  The  dominant  features  of  the  bureau's 
efforts  during  the  year  to  increase  safety  in  mining  have  been:  (1) 
The  development  of  an  international  cooperation  with  the  Mines 
Department  of  Great  Britain  for  research  aimed  to  reduce  accidents 
in  mines.  (2)  An  intensive  campaign  which  is  now  resulting  in 
the  widespread  adoption  of  rock  dusting  as  a  preventive  of  ex- 
plosions in  bituminous  coal  mines  of  this  country.  Ten  years  ago 
the  bureau  first  proved  the  efficiency  of  dusting  in  tests  at  the  ex- 
perimental mine,  but  the  idea  has  been  slow  to  take  root  in  the 
mining  industry.  Meanwhile,  Great  Britain,  in  1920,  enacted  a  law 
requiring  its  use  in  dry  dusty  coal  mines.  The  bureau  holds  that 
if  rock  dusting  had  been  in  general  use  in  this  country  in  recent 
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years  many  of  the  disasters  that  have  taken  place  would  not  have  f 
occurred.  It  is  now  legally  required  in  Utah,  and  other  State? 
will  probably  adopt  it.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  requires* 
lu.k  dusting  when  necessary  in  coal  mines  on  the  public  domain 
that  are  operated  under  the  bureau's  supervision.  As  a  result  of  the 
bureau's  efforts  many  mine  operators  all  over  the  country  are  put- 
ting it  in.  (3)  The  bureau  is  conducting  an  intensive  study  of 
coal-mine  hazards  with  especial  reference  to  the  safe  use  of  elec- 
tricity. Electricity,  now  essential  in  mining,  has  introduced  new 
hazards.  It  can  cause  accidents  by  shock  to  persons,  by  igniting 
powder,  by  igniting  gas  and  coal  dust,  and  by  igniting  inflammable 
materials.  The  use  of  open-type  electrical  equipment  which  per- 
mits sparks  to  enter  gaseous  and  dusty  atmospheres  is  a  real  menace 
and  has  caused  many  accidents,  but  no  disasters  have  been  caused  by 
equipment  approved  by  the  bureau.  The  list  of  approved  equipment 
is  being  extended  constantly.  One  noteworthy  piece  of  equipment  re- 
cently approved  is  a  safe  portable  power  truck  which  runs  coal- 
cutting  machines  by  a  storage  battery,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
of  a  trolley  or  feeder  circuit  with  its  attendant  sparking  hazard, 
in  the  temporary  workings  where  gas  or  dust  is  more  likely  to  be 
present.  In  addition  to  types  of  apparatus  which  the  bureau  has 
approved,  mine  operators  are  demanding  approved  electrical  hoists, 
air  compressors,  pumps,  and  loading  machines.  In  order  to  meet 
this  advance  the  bureau  will  have  to  do  more  electrical  testing: 
otherwise  the  equipment  provided  by  manufacturers  will  lack  the 
assurance  provided  by  the  Government's  tests  and  its  seal  of  safety. 

The  use  of  permissible  explosives  is  required  in  all  gaseous  and 
dusty  coal  mines  on  Government  lands  and  is  favored  by  all  State 
mine  officials.  No  instance  of  a  disaster  from  their  use  has  come 
to  the  bureau's  attention,  whereas,  in  the  period  1908-1923,  71  mine 
explosions  which  killed  857  men  were  caused  by  the  use  of  black 
powder  and  dynamite. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  the  bureau  includes  a  small 
stall  of  supervising  experts  in  the  Washington  office  and  a  number  of 
field  services.  In  addition  to  the  experiment  stations  and  leasing 
inspection,  the  bureau  has  a  corps  of  field  engineers  who  study  min- 
ing problems  in  the  mines,  and  an  extensive  mine-safety  service, 
which  seeks  to  have  put  into  practice  the  information  gained  in  the 
research  work.  The  mine-safety  service  maintains  10  mine  safety 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  10  mine  rescue  cars, 
besides  9  rescue  auto  trucks.  The  crews  of  the  cars  and  stations  are 
ready  at  all  times  for  rescue  and  recovery  work  following  a  mine  fire, 
explosion,  or  other  serious  accident,  and  in  1924  rendered  assistance 
at  2o  accidents.  The  safety  service  also  prepares  for  such  work  in 
advance  by  training  men  at  the  various  mines  in  the  newer  methods 
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of  rescue  work.  There  were  17,767  men  trained  in  rescue  and  first- 
aid  methods  and  115,007  were  instructed  by  lectures  and  safety  talks. 
An  increasing  amount  of  work  is  being*  done  by  the  bureau's  men  in 
training  oil-field  employees  in  fire  fighting  and  safety  methods. 
The  bureau's  men  also  assisted  in  directing  first-aid  and  rescue  con- 
tests at  46  State  or  company  meets  and  in  organizing  teams  to  com- 
pete in  the  national  contest  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Cooperation  was 
continued  with  the  National  Safety  Council  in  safet}^  surveys  of 
mines,  mills,  and  metallurgical  works.  Organization  into  safety 
associations  for  further  training  of  men  holding  the  coveted  Bureau 
of  Mines  certificates  for  competency  was  extended  with  the  object  of 
keeping  interest  alive  at  each  mine. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  bureau's  sur- 
geons and  mining  engineers  continued  to  study  numerous  problems 
connected  with  health,  sanitation,  and  the  comfort  of  mine  workers 
and  assisted  in  mine  rescue  service.  Their  actvities  included  study  of 
effects  of  mine  gases,  particularly  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  means  for  its  quick  detection  and  the  treatment  of  gassed  men ; 
study  of  ventilation  and  dust  problems  in  mines,  lead  poisoning, 
gases  in  railway  tunnels:  collection  of  mortality  statistics  of  miners; 
and  various  other  investigations  to  increase  health  in  the  mineral 
industries. 

Work  in  Alaska. — Further  reorganization  of  the  bureau's  work  in 
Alaska  was  effected,  greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  services 
of  the  Federal  Government  while  making  for  economy.  The  policy 
has  been  adopted  of  building  up  a  staff  of  field  engineers  with  the 
end  in  view  of  rendering  all  possible  assistance  to  operators  and  pros- 
speetors  in  the  field,  rather  than,  as  heretofore,  carrying  on  labora- 
tory experiments  in  ore  treatment.  The  increases  in  the  field  staff 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  transfer  to  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
College  and  School  of  Mines  of  the  testing  work  formerly  done  at 
the  Federal  experiment  station  and  an  agreement  whereby  part  of 
the  expense  of  mine  inspection  and  field  work  is  borne  by  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Government  fuel  yard. — The  Government  fuel  yard  continued 
to  serve  under  the  bureau  as  a  centralized  organization  for  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  fuel  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total 
amount  consumed  annually  by  Federal  and  District  establishments 
in  the  District  amounts  to  about  275,000  tons;  it  is  distributed  to 
approximately  800  points.  Of  the  total  consumption,  185,000  tons 
was  handled  by  the  yard's  fleet  of  34  trucks  and  90,000  tons  was 
shipped  direct  to  plants  having  their  own  railway  sidings.  The  av- 
erage necessary  charge  per  ton  for  the  year's  operations  was  97  cents, 
as  compared  with  85  cents  for  1923,  84.2  cents  for  1922,  $1,046  in 
17221—24 7 
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Visitors  to  national  parks  and  monuments,  1924 

Number  of 
visitors 

Number  of 
visitors 

NAME   OF  PARK 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 

164, 175 

144, 158 

34, 468 

105,  894 

35, 020 

161,473 

64, 312 

52, 166 

134, 874 

8,035 

7,109 

33, 372 

224,211 

52,110 

12,  500 

62 

108,  256 

71,  758 

8,400 

NAME   OF  MONUMENT  » 

5,968 

Yellowstone,  Wyo 

Capulin  Mountain,  N.  Mex 

7,000 

Sequoia,  Calif- 

Carlsbad  Cave,  N.  Mex 

1,280 

Yosemite,  Calif 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

9,583 

General  Grant,  Calif _ 

Colorado,  Colo. 

8,000 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash. 

Devils  Tower,  Wyo 

7,800 

Crater  Lake,  Oreg.. 

El  Morro,  N.  Mex... 

3,200 

Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak 

17 

Piatt,  Okla 

7,500 

Sullys  Hill,  N.  Dak 

92,  391 

Mesa  Verde,  Colo.. 

62 

Glacier,  Mont 

85 

Rocky  Mountain,  Colo 

10,000 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii 

42,  781 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif... 

8,973 

Mount  McKinley,  Alaska 

Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah 

115 

Grand  Canyon,  Ariz 

Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr... 

35,000 

Lafayette,  Me 

8,800 

Total 

248,  555 

Total 

1, 422,  353 

Total,  parks  and  monuments 

1,  670,  908 

1921,  and  $1,138  in  1920.     The  price  charged  for  bituminous  coa 
was  $7.43  and  for  anthracite  $10.06  (pea)  to  $13.68  (stove,  red  ash) 
The  prices  charged  include  the  cost  of  coal  purchased  at  the  mine 
transportation,  and  all  operating  expenses  of  purchasing  fuel,  stor- 
ing, and  handling  it,  delivery  by  truck,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  yard,  its  equipment,  and  the  fleet  of  trucks,  and  all  other  expenses 
necessary  to  conduct  the  business.     Such  items  as  interest,  taxes,  in- 
surance, can  not  be  legally  charged  to  Government  departments, 
hence  the  operating  expenses  do  not  include  them,  nor  depreciation 
of  the  original  investment,  as  an  appropriation  separate  from  the 
revolving  fund  was  provided  by  Congress  for  establishing  the  yard 
in  1918.     Any  comparison,  therefore,  with  private  retail  operations  jjaci 
should  include  allowance  for  these  and  certain  other  items,  such  as 
bad  debts  of  private  operators. 

Silver-uses  inquiry. — At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Commission  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Inquiry,  the  bureau  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  pos- 
sible new  uses  for  silver.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  increase  the 
demand  for  silver  and  thereby  aid  the  Western  silver-mining  indus- 
try. A  progress  report  outlining  the  most  promising  fields  for  ex- 
panding the  uses  of  silver  was  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

THE  NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 

Travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments  showed  a  large  in- 
crease during  1924,  in  spite  of  adverse  economic  conditions  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country,  the  hoof-and-mouth  epidemic  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  resultant  quarantines,  and  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  forest  fires,  which  had  an  adverse  effect  on  travel.  As  shown  in 
the  following  table,  travel  passed  the  million  and  a  half  mark : 


No  records  available  for  12  other  monuments. 
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The  travel  increase  was  entirely  in  motor  travel,  the  train  travel 
to  the  parks  showing  a  slight  decrease.  The  park  visitors  came  not 
only  from  every  State  in  the  Union  but  from  many  foreign  countries. 

Gifts  to  the  national  park  and  monument  system. — One  of  the 
outstanding  gifts  to  the  parks  during  the  year  was  the  donation  of 
$70,500  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  through  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  for  the  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate fireproof  museum,  with  equipment,  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
Gifts  of  $5,500  were  also  made  toward  the  completion  and  equipment 
of  a  wing  of  the  museum  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

Three  deeds  giving  the  United  States  title  to  land  totaling  358 
acres,  donated  through  Superintendent  Dorr  for  inclusion  in  La- 
fayette National  Park,  were  accepted  by  the  department,  as  well  as 
donations  of  money  for  road  and  trail  building  purposes. 

Two  tracts  of  land  have  been  offered  by  the  city  of  Medford,  Oreg., 
for  use  as  sites  for  a  residence  and  office  for  the  superintendent  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  and  a  Government  warehouse. 

Many  other  valuable  gifts  have  been  accepted,  ranging  from  lands 
to  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  certain  pamphlets  on  the 
national  parks. 

Appropriations  and  revenues. — The  revenues  produced  by  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  last  year  amounted  to  $663,886.32, 
which  is  over  $150,000  more  than  the  1923  revenues.  The  1924  ap- 
propriations were  $1,850,430,  while  for  1925,  $1,877,835  has  been 
appropriated.  When  the  necessary  road  improvements  have  been 
made  and  adequate  administrative  quarters  installed  undoubtedly 
smaller  appropriations  will  be  asked  for,  while  the  revenues  will 
greatly  increase.  Last  year  Crater  Lake  was  more  than  self-sup- 
porting, the  total  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  being 
$35,708.18,  while  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  was  $30,700. 

Park  road  budget. — On  April  9,  1924,  Congress  passed  the  act 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  each  year  for  a  period  of 
three  years  to  enable  the  construction  and  improvement  of  roads  in 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  to  put  them  on  a  basis  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  approach  roads  outside  the  parks.  An 
item  of  $1,000,000  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
1925  and  included  in  the  general  deficiency  bill  which  failed  of 
passage  on  the  closing  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Just  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  passed  and  the  money  made  available  plans  for 
road  work  will  be  pushed.  A  supplemental  estimate  of  $2,500,000 
for  road  work  has  been  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  for 
inclusion  in  the  1926  appropriations. 

New  national  parks. — While  no  new  national  park  was  actually 
added  to  the  system,  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  President 
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June  7.  L924,  provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Utah  National  Park.  I 
to  include  the  famous  Bryce  Canyon  in  southwestern  Utah,  which  is  j 
now  a  national  monument  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri-  P 
culture.    A  provision  in  the  act  creating  the  park  stipulates  that  all  j^ 
prn  ate  land-  within  its  exterior  boundaries  must  become  the  property  1 
of  the   United  States  before  park  status  is  given  the  area.     There  I1 
are  640  acres  of  land  within  the  area  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific   1' 
Railroad  and  the  State.    The  State  has  agreed  to  exchange  its  land 
for  public  lands  of  equal  value,  as  provided  in  the  act.  bat  the  Union   | 
Pacific  so  far  is  not  inclined  to  give  up  its  holdings. 

Proposed  Southern  Appalachian  National  Park. — Realizing  the 
great  need  for  another  national  park  in  the  East,  a  committee  of  five 
private  experts  on  park  matters  was  invited  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  most  typical  section  of  this  region  for  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress as  a  suitable  national  park  site.  The  committee  has  already 
made  several  field  inspections  of  the  outstanding  scenic  areas  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  and  their  report  is  awaited  with  interest. 

New  national  monuments. — Two  new  national  monuments,  Carls- 
bad Cave,  N.  Mex.,  and  Craters  of  the  Moon,  Idaho,  were  established 
by  presidential  proclamation  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Carlsbad  Cave  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  yet  discovered  and  contains  a  series  of  rooms  whose 
remarkably  beautiful  limestone  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations 
rival  those  of  any  cave  heretofore  described.  The  cave  was  explored 
by  an  expedition  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  during  the 
summer. 

(raters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument  is  a  volcanic  area  which 
in  appearance  closely  resembles  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  seen 
through  a  telescope.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  so  many 
volcanic  features  be  found  in  such  a  small  area. 

Policy  of  complete  conservation  of  all  natural  features  of  the  parks 
enforced. — During  the  past  summer  persistent  attempts  were  made 
by  cattle  and  sheepmen  to  have  the  California  parks  opened  to  the 
grazing  of  both  sheep  and  cattle.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
situation  by  the  National  Park  Service,  ably  assisted  by  Forest 
Service  officials  and  others,  proved  that  the  emergency  was  not  such 
as  to  justify  the  opening  of  the  national  parks  to  grazing — a  com- 
mercial  use  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created. 

A  bill  was  again  introduced  for  damming  Yellowstone  Lake,  on 
which  the  department  again  submitted  an  adverse  report  to  Congress. 
The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  fatal  not  only  to  beautiful  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  but  to  the  conservation  principles  underlying  the 
creation  and  protection  of  the  national  parks. 
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The  number  of  wild  animals  in  the  national  parks  showed  an 
increase  last  year,  due  to  the  absolute  protection  afforded  them  from 
hunters  and  poachers.  The  surrounding  States  are  assisting  in  game 
conservation  by  the  establishment  of  game  refuges  adjacent  to  sev- 
eral of  the  parks.  Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  Western  States  during  the  summer  much  of  the  forage  for  these 
animals  dried  up,  and  considerable  anxiety  is  felt  by  park  authorities 
over  the  welfare  of  the  elk  and  deer  should  the  coming  winter  be 
unusually  severe. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  protecting  the  park  forests  last 
year,  both  through  the  control  of  forest  fires  and  combating  insect 
infestations. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  State  Parks. — The  popularity  of 
the  State  park  movement  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Conference,  held  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  May  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  successful  yet  held.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid 
spread  of  interest  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  State 
parks,  which  are  an  important  complement  to  the  national  park 
system.  An  estimate  has  been  submitted  by  the  department  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  an  appropriation  to  be  devoted  to  States 
Relations  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Cooperation  with  other  Federal  bureaus. — The  advice  of  experts 
of  various  Government  bureaus  has  been  requested  in  several  in- 
stances, and  the  cooperation  of  these  bureaus  has  been  freely  given. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  assisted  in  maintain- 
ing sanitary  conditions  at  a  high  standard,  experts  from  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  have  made  studies  of  insect  infestations  in  the  forests 
and  suggested  methods  of  insect  control,  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  has  been  of  assistance  in  the  care  of  our  wild  life,  the  help 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  proving  there  was  no  need  for  opening  the 
California  parks  to  grazing  was  invaluable,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  cooperated  where  possible.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  various  bureaus  under  the  Interior  Department  were  at  all  times 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  practicable  way  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  parks. 

Increased  use  of  parks  for  winter  sports. — The  use  of  the  na- 
tional parks  for  the  enjoyment  of  winter  sports  received  a  new 
impetus  last  year,  when  for  the  first  time  the  road  to  Longmire 
Springs  in  Mount  Rainier  Park  was  kept  open  all  winter.  Travel 
to  the  park  during  the  four  months  beginning  with  December  1  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  long 
popular  for  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  the  enjoyment  of  win- 
ter  sports,   had    a   definite   winter   season   established.      Yosemite, 
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Sequoia,  General  Grant,  and  Lafayette  Parks  also  afforded  oppor 
t unities  for  a  variety  of  cold-weather  sports  to  the  visitor. 

Educational  work. — Through  the  free  nature  guide  service  and 
museum  development  in  the  parks  visitors  last  year  were  given 
further  opportunities  to  study  the  history,  geologic  formation,  and 
plant  and  animal  life  in  an  interesting  way.  The  nature  guides  con- 
ducted parties  out  into  the  parks,  explaining  conditions  encountered 
mi  the  way,  and  nightly  lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  were  given  in 
the  larger  parks.  This  service  is  being  used  by  increasing  numbers 
of  visitors  each  year. 

The  expansion  of  museum  facilities  through  generous  donations 
has  alread}7  been  referred  to,  and  in  addition  to  this  small  starts 
have  been  made  in  other  parks  with  practically  no  funds,  using  tents 
to  display  the  collections  gathered  together. 

Publications  and  maps. — The  park  service  allotment  for  printing 
has  been  inadequate  for  several  years,  so  that  publications  have  been 
held  down  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In  some  cases,  where  through 
lack  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to  issue  much-needed  publications, 
surrounding  communities  donated  pamphlets  containing  general  in- 
formation and  the  rules  and  regulations.  Funds  were  contributed 
for  the  issuance  of  9,500  copies  of  the  Hot  Springs  rules  and  regu- 
lations, 100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii  rules  and  regulations,  40,000 
copies  of  the  Yellowstone  rules  and  regulations,  and  40,000  copies  of 
"  Summer  Trips,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park."  Sales  of  park 
publications  and  maps  were  made  in  the  various  parks. 

Automobile  maps  of  the  larger  national  parks  to  the  number  of 
219,000  were  printed  and  distributed.  The  Yellowstone  and  Yo- 
semite  maps  were  expanded  so  as  to  make  them  general  guides  for 
motorists. 

Engineering  a<  conijylishments. — Both  the  civil  and  landscape  engi- 
neering forces  achieved  excellent  results  in  their  respective  lines. 
The  improvement  of  the  parks  from  a  landscape  point  of  view  was 
marked. 

Office  and  field  administration. — The  office  work  of  the  park  serv- 
ice has  been  kept  current  during  the  year,  although  it  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  personnel.  It  is  important 
that  the  Washington  office  personnel  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  the  broader  contacts  so  necessary  to  the  service, 
as  well  as  the  routine  work. 

A  high  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  maintained  by  the  field 
personnel,  which  is  carefully  selected.  The  improvement  of  living 
and  working  conditions  in  the  field  during  the  past  year  has  done 
much  toward  making  a  happy,  contented,  and  efficient  field  force. 
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The  work  of  the  special  accountant,  provided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation of  $6,000  for  field  accounting,  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  service. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo. — Travel  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  amounted  to  144,158,  an  increase  of  7,806  over  last  year's 
exceptionally  high  figures.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  travel  by 
rail  but  a  considerable  increase  in  motorists. 

This  increased  use  of  the  park  by  motorists  was  exceedingly  hard 
on  the  roads,  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  beginning  of  work 
under  the  $7,500,000  road  budget  authorized  by  Congress  last  spring. 
It  is  inevitable  that  increased  use  of  the  parks  should  bring  with  it 
a  resultant  increase  in  cost  of  protection  and  maintenance,  and  for 
this  reason  larger  appropriations  are  necessary. 

It  is  just  as  inevitable,  however,  that  increased  expenditures 
because  of  increased  use  by  the  American  people  will  bring  larger 
revenues.  During  the  past  year  the  revenues,  totaling  $299,132.97, 
showed  a  gain  of  approximately  30  per  cent  over  the  1923  revenues. 

The  wild  life  of  the  park  was  given  the  same  protection  last  year 
as  in  the  past.  The  winter  was  mild  and  all  the  animals  came 
through  in  splendid  condition.  The  buffalo  herd  is  increasing  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  its 
reduction.  Offers  have  been  made  to  donate  some  of  these  animals 
to  zoological  gardens,  game  preserves,  and  to  others  capable  of 
caring  for  them  properly,  but  only  35  of  the  bison  were  disposed 
of  in  this  way.  The  herd  now  numbers  780  animals,  120  calves 
having  been  born  during  the  year.  The  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  con- 
tinued to  show  a  normal  gain. 

The  prolonged  drought  was.  very  severe  in  the  Yellowstone,  the 
records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  showing  it  to  have  been  the  driest 
season  in  30  years.  As  a  result,  the  range  below  the  6,000-foot  level 
was  so  badly  scorched  and  dried  that  it  could  not  recover  when  the 
drought  broke,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  feed  is  threatened  if  the 
elk  and  antelope  are  driven  down  from  the  higher  mountains  by 
early  storms.  Due  to  this,  fear  is  entertained  for  a  heavy  loss  in 
Yellowstone  animals,  especially  should  the  winter  prove  a  severe  one, 
and  all  indications  point  that  way  now.  Word  has  recently  been  re- 
ceived that  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  park  severe  storms  are 
driving  the  elk  from  the  mountains  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

Another  result  of  the  long  dry  spell  was  to  greatly  increase  the  fire 
hazard.  Constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  rangers  and  park  visitors 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  forest  fires  caused  by  light- 
ning. Only  one  large  fire  occurred,  on  the  Pitchstone  Plateau, 
which  burned  over  2,500  acres  of  timber.    It  was  necessar}^  to  pack 
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supplies,  food,  and  even  drinking  water  for  the  fire  fighters  several 
miles  on  pack  horses  and  mules. 

The  dry  weather  also  had  an  adverse  effect  on  park  roads,  as  they 
dried  out  early  in  the  summer  and  high  winds  swept  away  most  of 
the  top  surfacing  of  gravel.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  initiation 
of  regraveling  operations  on  an  adequate  scale. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Howard  H.  Hays,  the  president  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Camps  Co.,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  park 
activities  owing  to  ill  health.  He  sold  his  interests  in  the  Yellow- 
stone permanent  camps  to  Mr.  Vernon  Goodwin,  who  has  operated 
them  very  efficiently  during  the  past  summer. 

Both  the  public  utilities  and  the  National  Park  Service  made  many 
notable  improvements  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment  of 
visitors.  Hotels  and  camps  were  enlarged,  transportation  facilities 
greatly  increased,  and  stores  and  studios  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public. 

The  most  important  improvement,  however,  was  the  installation  of 
new  hospital  service.  The  hospital  building  erected  when  Yellow- 
stone was  an  Army  post  was  completely  remodeled  and  then  leased 
to  Dr.  G.  A.  Windsor,  a  surgeon  of  Livingston,  Mont.,  who  added 
much  equipment  and  service  and  conducted  the  hospital  and  medical 
service  in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  been  making  an  intensive  study  of 
the  park's  insect  infestation  problem  and  is  endeavoring  to  work 
out  methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  infestations,  but  is 
handicapped  in  this  work  through  lack  of  funds. 

No  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to  bring  about  the  extension 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yellowstone,  but  it  is  important  that  the  extension 
plan  be  put  through  soon  in  order  to  save  the  moose  in  the  extension 
area,  which  are  now  being  slaughtered  by  hunters. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. — Travel  to  Yosemite  Park  during 
the  past  year  showed  a  decrease,  only  105,894  people  visiting  the 
park.  This  is  a  good  showing,  however,  when  the  adverse  condi- 
tions affecting  California  travel  are  considered.  The  hoof-and- 
mouth  epidemic,  with  its  resultant  quarantine,  kept  many  visitors 
away,  and  added  to  this  was  the  fear  of  forest  fires  felt  by  many 
prospective  visitors,  based  on  exaggerated  reports  of  forest  fires  in 
the  vicinity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  many  fires  did  occur  in  the  California 
forests,  some  of  them  near  the  borders  of  Yosemite  Park,  the  park 
itself  was  exceptionally  free  from  fires,  in  spite  of  the  tinder-like 
condition  of  the  forests  and  other  vegetation.  This  extreme  good 
fortune  is  attributed  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  park  force  to 
watch  for  fires  and  to  educate  the  public  generally  to  the  grave  fire 
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ianger  that  threatened  if  camp  fires  were  carelessly  left  burning, 
and  to  the  cooperation  of  visitors  themselves,  who,  when  they  re- 
alized what  the  danger  was,  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
guarding  against  conflagrations. 

=  The  results  of  the  drought  probably  were  felt  more  severely  in 
Yosemite  than  in  any  of  the  other  parks,  as  the  park  waters  dried 
up  early  in  the  season  and  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  the  con- 
sumption of  electric  power.  Because  of  this,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  lessened  tourist  travel,  authority  was  given  to  close  some  of 
the  accommodations  for  visitors  several  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Up  to  this  writing  the  shortage  of  water  prevails  and  the  park 
power  plant  is  running  only  part  time. 

Due  to  these  various  adverse  conditions,  few  attempts  were  made 
by  the  operators  to  enlarge  their  facilities. 

The  Government  development  plans  went  forward  rapidly,  how- 
ever, and  the  new  administration  building  was  practically  com- 
pleted. This  is  one  unit  in  the  neAv  administrative  center  in  Yo- 
semite Valley,  for  which  plans  were  worked  out  a  year  ago.  Con- 
struction will  soon  be  started  on  a  new  post-office  building,  as  well 
as  on  the  new  museum,  and  these  buildings,  with  the  rangers'  club- 
house already  completed,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  civic  center  to 
replace  the  existing  Yosemite  village. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  Yosemite  Park  administra- 
tion during  the  year  was  the  donation  of  $70,500  by  the  Laura  Spel- 
man  Rockefeller  Memorial  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
museum,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  makeshift  building  and 
house  the  collections  already  gathered  or  promised  when  an  ade- 
quate fireproof  building  was  erected  to  house  them. 

For  some  years  endeavors  have  been  made  to  secure  a  State  fish 
hatchery  in  the  valley,  and  this  is  now  assured  by  the  Governor  of 
California.  This  assurance  comes  at  an  opportune  time,  as  the 
drought  has  caused  heavy  losses  of  fish  through  the  drying  up  of 
mountain  streams. 

Work  on  the  Yosemite  All- Year  Highway  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  State  by  convict  labor,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be 
available  for  travel  by  the  spring  of  1926.  This  road  when  com- 
pleted will  make  Yosemite  Valley  accessible  by  automobile  through- 
out the  year. 

The  roads  inside  the  park  are  steadily  deteriorating,  and  present 
an  acute  problem.  The  contrast  between  the  excellent  State  roads 
outside  the  park  and  the  poor  ones  within  is  marked,  and  is  causing 
adverse  criticism  of  the  Government's  management  of  the  park. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  in  maintenance  of  valley 
roads  and  other  thousands  in  keeping  the  mountain  roads  reasonably 
passable,  but  complete  reconstruction  of  all  roads  to  safe  widths  and 
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reasonable  grades  is  imperative.  Until  funds  for  this  purpose  ar 
provided  by  Congress,  the  department  will  continue  to  be  criticize* 
by  motorists  for  conditions  over  which  it  has  no  control. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz. — Although  the  hoof  anc 
mouth  epidemic  and  quarantine  severely  affected  travel  to  the  Grant  In] 
(  anyon  for  a  while,  the  park  was  able  to  show  an  increase  over  last  jiva 
year's  high  figures.  An  increase  in  motor  travel  was  noted,  just  m  jp 
in  the  other  national  parks. 

During  the  summer  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  future  develop- 
ment at  or  near  the  Grand  Can}' on  village  on  the  south  rim  was 
adopted  by  the  Park  Service  and  the  public  utilities.  The  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  this  matter 
was  greatly  appreciated.  The  plan  provides  for  a  new  administra- 
tion building  and  superintendent's  residence. 

I  'nder  the  authorization  contained  in  the  Interior  Department  act 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Bright  Angel  Trail,  negotiations  have  been 
under  way  all  summer  for  acquiring  the  trail.  When  this  trail 
comes  into  the  possession  of  the  Government,  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  administration  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
will  have  been  taken.  Already  certain  invalid  mining  claims  along 
the  trail  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  that  the  development  of  the  wonderful  north  rim 
section  of  the  park  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  is 
located  one  of  the  few  remaining  virgin  forests  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  retained  in  that  condition  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible while  making  it  accessible  to  the  public.  Development  plans 
for  the  north  rim  country  have  been  tentatively  outlined  and  in- 
clude permanent  camps  rather  than  hotels,  and  a  modern  highway 
with  a  bridge  near  Lees  Ferry  to  connect  the  south  and  north  rims. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. — Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  showed  an  increase  in  travel  this  year  of  approximately  6,000 
people,  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  hotel  people  that  visitors 
are  not  making  as  long  stays  as  formerly.  The  park  was  very  dry, 
but  no  serious  forest  fires  occurred. 

The  nature  guide  service,  started  last  year,  was  continued  and 
many  requests  were  received  for  continuing  and -expanding  the  serv- 
ice next  year. 

Winter  sports  continued  to  be  popular.  New  ski  and  toboggan 
courses  were  constructed  and  a  ski  tournament  held  during  March 
attracted  many  visitors.  A  definite  winter  sport  season  is  being- 
established  in  this  park. 

Fishing  was  excellent  during  the  year,  and  promises  to  be  even 
better  next  year,  as  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  State  fish  hatchery  at  Estes  Park, 
1,730,000  trout  eggs  were  planted  in  park  waters  during  the  year. 
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This  is  a  record-breaking  number  of  fish  eggs  to  be  planted  in  the 
Saters  of  this  park. 

Some  improvement  work  was  done  during  the  year  on  the  Fall 
River  Road.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of  widening,  however,  and  other 
improvements  should  be  made  to  insure  safety  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available.  The  road  to  Bear  Lake  was  completed  during  the  year 
and  used  extensively  by  motorists.  The  new  trail  from  Bear  Lake 
to  Odessa  Lake  was  completed  and  proved  very  popular. 

The  new  administration  building,  constructed  by  the  Park  Service 
on  a  lot  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Estes  Park  Woman's 
Club,  was  completed  and  occupied  just  after  the  close  of  last  season. 

The  purchase  of  a  year-round  utility  site  near  Estes  Park,  less 
than  half  a  mile  inside  the  park  boundary,  was  a  big  step  forward 
in  centralizing  park  activities.  Formerly  the  nearest  accessible 
Government  land  on  which  shops,  warehouses,  stables,  and  road 
camps  could  be  located  was  6  or  7  miles  from  Estes  Park  and  not 
accessible  during  the  winter  months.  Already  a  machine  shop  and 
garage  have  been  completed  on  this  utility  site,  and  a  warehouse 
and  mess  house  to  be  used  by  road  crews  are  under  construction. 
This  utility  site  will  facilitate  the  efficient  handling  of  construction 
and  maintenance  work  in  this  park. 

Three  other  tracts  of  land  were  purchased  under  1924  appropria- 
tions for  use  as  public  camp  grounds.  One  of  these  tracts  was  made 
accessible  by  a  newT  road  and  developed  sufficiently  to  permit  its 
being  used  by  campers  during  the  year,  and  plans  have  been  made 
to  improve  another  of  the  tracts  during  the  year.  These  new  camp 
sites  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  campers  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  using  private  lands  or  camping  along  the  road- 
side as  heretofore. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash. — The  season  just  closed  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
A  total  of  161,473  people  visited  the  park,  in  comparison  with  123,- 
708  last  year,  and  this  in  spite  of  many  adverse  conditions. 

Last  winter  the  Nisqualry  Road  as  far  as  Longmire  was  kept  open 
during  the  winter  months,  and  from  December  1  to  March  31  the 
park  was  a  veritable  playground  for  winter  sports.  A  snow-plow 
attachment  operating  ahead  of  a  caterpillar  tractor  was  used  to  keep 
the  road  open.  There  was  such  an  enthusiastic  response  to  this  first 
attempt  to  make  the  park  available  in  winter  that  plans  have  been 
made  to  greatly  enlarge  the  winter  accommodations  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  winter  season.  In  all,  nearly  10,000  people 
visited  Longmire  during  the  winter  months.  Tobogganing,  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  and  hiking  kept  the  visitors  busy  and  happy. 

Another  improvement  in  service  in  Mount  Rainier  Park  was  the 
opening  of  the  Nisqually  Road  from  the  park  entrance  to  Paradise 
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Valley  to  unrestricted  two-way  traffic  for  the  first  time  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  park.  With  the  elimination  of  the  control  system  ove 
the  former  one-way  road  tfie  time  has  been  reduced  from  Puge 
Sound  cities  to  Paradise  Valley  by  fully  one  hour.  Other  roac 
improvements  are  greatly  needed,  and  the  making  available  of  th( 
road  budget  funds  will  be  a  boon  here,  as  in  the  other  nationa 
parks. 

Adequate  camp  grounds  are  another  vital  need  of  the  park.  On 
week  ends  and  holiday  periods  during  the  past  summer  there  was 
such  a  congestion  in  all  camp  grounds  that  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  campers  could  be  comfortably  accommodated.  Sufficient  camp 
sites,  with  water,  wood,  and  sanitary  facilities,  should  be  provided . 
and  a  community  building  with  a  large  room  and  fireplace  to  pro- 
vide shelter  in  stormy  weather  should  be  built  in  each  camp  ground. 
Such  buildings  would  provide  a  place  for  camp-fire  meetings  and 
lectures  and  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  nature  guide  service 9 
which  is  one  of  the  popular  features  of  the  park. 

Glacier  National  Park.,  Mont. — Glacier  National  Park  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow  in  popularity  with  the  motorists,  as  was  proven 
this  year  when  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  train  travel,  due 
apparently  to  adverse  economic  conditions.  Undoubtedly  with  the 
completion  of  the  Transmountain  Koad  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide motor  travel  will  show  a  still  more  rapid  increase. 

Work  on  the  Transmountain  Road  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible during  the  year,  and  the  general  road  system  of  the  park  was 
maintained  at  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before.  The  Flathead 
County  commissioners  cooperated  in  the  road  work  by  furnishing 
certain  equipment  and  donating  funds.  Highways  leading  to  the 
park  have  been  greatly  improved  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Montana  State  Highway  Commission  and  neighboring  counties. 

One  of  the  most  important  land  exchanges  before  the  department 
in  recent  years  was  consummated  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  an  important  timbered  private  holding  adjoining  the  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  at  Belton  was  obtained  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  timber  only  in  a  portion  of  the  park  un- 
frequented by  visitors.  Negotiations  have  also  been  nearly  com- 
pleted for  the  acquisition  of  another  tract  of  private  land  at  the 
Belton  entrance  by  exchanging  timber  for  it. 

A  number  of  forest  fires  occurred  in  Glacier  Park  this  year,  due 
in  most  part  to  electrical  storms  or  to  sparks  flying  from  brush 
fires  on  near-by  private  property  or  from  passing  railroad  trains. 
An  expenditure  of  about  $8,000  w^as  made  in  controlling  these  fires. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg. — Crater  Lake  this  year,  with 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  visitors,  established  itself  definitely  as 
one  of  the  major  parks.    Altogether  64,312  people  visited  the  park. 
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One  factor  responsible  for  the  increased  travel  was  the  com- 
pletion of  two  main  approach  roads.  This,  however,  only  served 
:o  emphasize  the  poor  condition  of  park  roads  and  the  need  for 
heir  immediate  improvement. 

The  park  forests  are  seriously  menaced  by  an  insect  infestation. 
1  preliminary  study  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
)gy  shows  that  the  insects  have  attacked  some  30  square  miles  of 
odgepole  pine.  This  infestation  has  been  under  way  about  10 
?ears,  and  in  the  northeastern  and  northern  sections  of  the  park 
:housands  of  dead  trees  mar  the  forest  vista  and  constitute  a  grave 
ire  hazard. 

The  park  bears  form  a  great  tourist  attraction,  and  a  movement 
las  been  started  locally  to  have  a  bear  preserve  established  around 
;he  park,  so  that  these  animals,  which  have  become  tame  and  fearless, 
will  not  fall  a  prey  to  hunters  who  encounter  them  outside  the  park 
Doundaries. 

Now  that  Crater  Lake  has  assumed  such  a  high  rank  among  the 
national  parks  the  addition  of  the  Diamond  Lake  area  to  the  north 
to  round  out  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  region  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. — In  spite  of  business  depression 
and  other  conditions  adversely  affecting  park  travel  in  California, 
Sequoia  Park  not  only  held  its  own  but  had  a  few  thousand  more 
visitors  than  last  year.  As  in  Yosemite  Park,  forest  fires  were  prac- 
tically negligible  at  a  time  when  areas  near  the  park  were  closed 
to  travel  on  account  of  the  fire  hazard. 

During  the  year  the  construction  of  the  Generals'  Highway  was 
continued,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  road  may  be  finished  to  permit 
travel  passing  over  it  before  the  close  of  the  1925  season.  The  work 
is  necessarily  slow,  as  funds  have  been  limited. 

The  nature-guide  service  was  expanded  during  the  year,  and  the 
museum  collection  expanded  into  two  tents  pending  the  construction 
of  a  much-needed  fireproof  museum  building.  The  presentation  of 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  by  Pageant  Master  Holme,  amid  the  Big  Trees, 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  park  visitors. 

Many  of  the  visitors  to  Sequoia  Park  took  trips  into  the  high 
mountain  country  included  in  the  proposed  Roosevelt- Sequoia  Park, 
and  this  emphasized  the  need  of  definite  action  to  have  this  outlying 
mountainous  area  made  an  integral  part  of  the  park.  Opposition  to 
the  park  extension  by  San  Joaquin  Valley  irrigationists  prevented 
for  the  time  being  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  the  greater 
park. 

General  Grant  Park,  Calif. — General  Grant  Park  continued  to 
serve  mainly  as  a  camping  park  for  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.     When  the  Generals'  Highway,  linking  Sequoia  and  General 
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Grant  Parks,  is  completed  it  will  also  become  an  important  stoppir  | 
place  for  national  travel.     During  the  year  35,020  people  saw  tl 
General  Grant  Tree,  third  largest  of  the  Big  Trees. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.— The  cliff  dwellings  of  the  Mes  1 
Verde  during  the  past  year  attracted  visitors  from  every  State  i  | 
the  Union  as  well  as  from  six  foreign  countries. 

The  construction  of  the  new  museum  was  not  quite  completecl 
owing  to  the  lack  of  water  for  use  in  the  masonry  fire  walls,  cement 
floors,  and  plastering,  but  it  is  hoped  that  work  can  be  complete.  I 
during  the  fall.  Mrs.  Stella  M,  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  whj 
made  the  original  donation  for  the  building,  has  given  an  additional 
$2,000  for  this  purpose,  and  $3,500  was  donated  from  another  sourc  i 
for  the  installation  of  museum  equipment.  Many  other  gifts  hav<  3 
been  made  during  the  year  of  varying  amounts  for  the^scientific 
medical,  and  educational  development  of  Mesa  Verde  Park. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  park  is  for  an  adequate  water  supply,  ana  ] 
this  problem  yearly  becomes  more  desperate   as  the  visiting  list 
grows.    There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  drinking  water  by  drill- ; 
ing  wells,  and  park  officials  have  been  forced  to  adapt  the  reservoir 
and  dam  system  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers  to  modern  needs.    Since 
June  the  use  of  water  has  been  stringently  curtailed,  and  visitors  it 
were  warned  to  use  the  water  conservatively.     The  hotel  bathhouse 
was  closed  in  June  and  the  laundry  not  in  operation  the  greater  part  ! 
of  the  summer.     All  building  construction,  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  the  reservoirs  and  dams,  was  stopped  the  end  of  June,  and 
only  murky  water  unsuitable  for  human  consumption  was  used  in 
this  work.    At  times  during  August  there  was  less  than  2  gallon* 
or  water  available  per  person  during  a  24-hour  period.     Unle^  a 
proper  water  supply  can  be  developed  extended  use  of  the  park  will 
be  impossible. 

The  one  good  effect  of  the  dry  season  was  to  keep  the  Mesa  Verde 
roads  in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Knife  Edge  Eoad 
which  had  been  badly  damaged  by  the  excessive  rains  of  the  previous 
season  Here  drought  conditions  accompanied  by  heavy  winds 
started  an  extensive  movement  of  the  disintegrated  shale  below  the 
road  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  roadbed  itself.  The  park  trails 
were  maintained  in  excellent  shape.  A  local  cloudburst  partially 
destroyed  3  miles  of  the  Rock  Springs  trail  in  August,  but  this  was 
immediately  repaired. 

No  excavations  were  attempted  during  the  past  year,  as  available 
funds  would  not  more  than  care  for  the  repair  and  protection  of 
rums  previously  excavated.  Some  interesting  ruins,  previously  un- 
known, were  discovered  and  made  accessible  to  visitors  by  means  of 
trails. 
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nl     Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory  of  Hawaii. — The  outstanding 

h :  eature  of  the  year  in  Hawaii  National  Park  was  the  spectacular 
.  ruption  of  Kilauea  Volcano  in  May.  For  several  months  the  crater 
iad  been  only  a  smoking  pit  drained  of  lava  when  suddenly  the 
rolcano  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  terrific  explosions,  hurling  rock  and 
,shes  for  miles  into  the  air.  Red  hot  bowlders  weighing  many  tons 
v^ere  hurled  over  a  mile  away.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  an 
jnazing  electrical  display.  In  the  three  weeks  during  which  these 
xplosions  occurred  the  crater  was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  former 
ize,  and  is  now  200  acres  in  area  and  1,500  feet  deep.  For  a  few 
veeks  after  this  eruption  the  volcano  was  again  quiet.     Then  sud- 

|  ienly  a  lava  geyser  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  sending  up 
i  roaring  column  of  lava  200  feet  into  the  pit  and  building  up  a 

,  :mall  cinder  cone  and  forming  a  10-acre  lava  lake  on  the  floor  of  the 
)it.  In  a  short  time  this  disappeared,  and  at  present  Kilauea  is  quiet, 
vith  only  an  occasional  gleam  of  fire  showing  at  night. 

The  publicity  given  to  Kilauea's  violent  activity,  combined  with 
ihe  effective  advertising  given  the  park,  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in 
;he  number  of  visitors. 

Kilauea's  erratic  behavior  during  the  past  year  stresses  the  point 
;hat  the  development  of  the  many  other  features  of  the  park  should 
:>e  undertaken,  so  that  this  one  volcano  will  not  be  the  only  tourist 
ittraction.  In  order  to  do  this,  additional  road  construction  is  essen- 
tial. A  road  through  the  pit  crater  district  of  the  Kilauea  section, 
which  could  be  built  cheaply,  would  pass  along  the  rim  of  several  pit 
3raters  of  various  sizes,  many  steaming  and  two  containing  molten 
Lava,  and  lead  near  by  the  1923  lava  flow,  where  acres  of  forest  were 
destroyed  by  lava  spurting  from  earthquake  cracks.  The  Haleakala 
section  of  the  park  when  developed  will  prove  very  attractive  to 
visitors,  and  when  satisfactory  title  to  all  portions  of  this  section 
desirable  for  national  park  purposes  is  obtained  plans  for  its  develop- 
ment can  be  promptly  undertaken. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me. — During  the  year  three  additional 
donations  of  land,  amounting  to  358  acres,  were  accepted  for  park 
purposes.  These  were  tendered  by  the  Hancock  County  trustees,  of 
which  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  president.  Investigation  of  the  titles  to 
the  lands  conveyed  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  once  part  of  the 
Province  of  Arcadia,  dating  back  in  part  to  a  grant  made  by  Louis 
XIV,  King  of  France,  in  1688,  and  in  part  to  a  concession  made  in 
1762  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

As  a  question  arose  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
construction  of  roads  under  the  plan  approved  by  the  department 
several  years  ago  a  hearing  was  held  in  the  department  at  which 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  were  heard.  An  inspection  of  the  area 
was  later  made  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
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Park  Service,  and  after  the  whole  matter  of  road  construction  wa 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  completion  of  the  roads  under  constructio  | 
was  approved.  The  construction  of  the  first  motor  road  in  the  pari 
being  built  with  generous  contributions,  is  proceeding  rapidly,  an 
during  September  the  second  section  of  this  road  was  formal! 
opened  to  motor  traffic.  Especially  noteworthy  in  connection  wit. 
this  road  work  is  the  care  which  has  been  taken  not  to  mar  the  pari 
scenery. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark. — During  the  year  the  Publi 
Health  Service  continued  the  cooperative  arrangement  whereby  on. 
of  its  officers  is  detailed  as  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Na 
tional  Park,  and  in  March  Dr.  James  Bolten  assumed  charge. 

The  operation  of  the  Government  free  bathhouse  was  continued 
4,025  persons  being  given  59,683  baths  during  the  year.  The  fret 
clinic,  operated  in  connection  with  the  free  bathhouse  and  under  the 
control  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  examined  and 
treated  3,676  persons.  The  total  number  of  examinations  and  treat- 
ments given  was  43,824.  The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians 
was  continued  during  the  year,  and  one  or  more  physicians  com- 
pleted the  course  each  month. 

The  new  Arlington  Hotel  was  under  construction  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that-  this  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  total  profits  reported  by  16  pay  bathhouses  were  $89,333.41. 
Three  bathhouses  reported  deficits,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Bathhouses  are  given  at  least  five  regular  inspections  each  month 
and  are  inspected  at  irregular  intervals.  All  employees  of  the 
bathhouses  are  given  monthly  plwsical  examinations  to  detect  com- 
municable diseases. 

During  the  year  a  conference  of  leading  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  called  together  by  the  National  Research  Council  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  urging  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  physiological 
action  and  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs. 

Travel  to  Hot  Springs  National  Park  increased  from  112,000  in 
1923  to  164,175  during  the  year  just  ended.  The  automobile  travel 
especially  was  exceedingly  heavy. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah. — With  the  funds  provided  in  the  de- 
ficiency appropriation  for  1923  and  1924  for  road  and  trail  con- 
struction, signal  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
roads  and  trails  in  Zion  Park.  The  road  from  the  park  entrance 
to  the  public  camp  was  entirely  reconstructed  and  1%  miles  of  new 
road  completed.  The  balance  of  the  road  to  the  Temple  of  Sinawava, 
a  short  distance  below  the  Narrows,  is  now  under  construction,  and 
this  road  will  be  completed  for  travel  its  entire  length  next  season. 
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The  bridge  at  Kockville  spanning  the  Virgin  River,  also  provided 
for  in  the  deficiency  appropriation,  is  nearing  completion.  The  con- 
struction of  this  bridge  makes  possible  the  Zion  Park-North  Rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  Cut-off  Road,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
these  two  points  about  30  miles. 

The  most  notable  park  improvement,  however,  has  been  the  new 
trail  construction.  The  West  Rim  Trail,  4%  miles  up  the  wall  of 
the  canyon,  with  a  9-mile  loop  on  top,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
£eenic  trails  in  the  national  park  system.  The  new  Lady  Mountain 
footpath,  2  miles  in  length  with  over  1,400  steps  chiseled  out  of  the 
rock,  two  ladders,  and  2,000  feet  of  hand  cable,  is  a  spectacular  foot 
trail  affording  especially  magnificent  views  from  the  summit  of 
Lady  Mountain.  A  third  new  trail  known  as  the  Highline  Trail, 
1.1/2  miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  and  the  most  difficult 
stretches  of  the  East  Rim  Trail  rebuilt  during  the  year. 

The  installation  of  tourist  accommodations  and  facilities  by  the 
Utah  Park  Co.,  not  only  in  Zion  but  in  southwestern  Utah,  assures 
the  development  of  this  section  for  tourist  travel.  The  new  camp 
layout  in  Zion,  with  ample  central  building  and  surrounding  cot- 
tages for  sleeping  quarters,  is  now  under  way  and  should  be  ready 
by  the  opening  of  the  1925  season.  This  arrangement  does  away 
with  the  plan  for  a  large  hotel  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

With  the  further  road  improvement,  which  is  slowly  but  steadily 
going  forward  in  southern  Utah  and  in  the  Arizona  strip  north  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Utah's  scenic  attractions,  combined  with  the 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  are  becoming  more 
readily  accessible.  When  the  beauty,  variety,  and  colorfulness  of 
these  attractions  become  better  known — and  already  travel  is  show- 
ing a  steady  annual  increase — there  will  be  no  more  popular  tourist 
trip  than  this  in  America. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak. — Again  this  season  the  out- 
standing feature  was  the  heavy  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors 
to  this  park.  The  protection  force  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  placed  upon  it ;  new  lighting  equipment  for  the  cave  is  essen- 
tial for  safety;  and  watering  and  camping  facilities,  now  taxed  to 
their  limit,  must  be  extended.  The  poor  condition  of  the  park  roads 
caused  much  adverse  comment,  as  the  State  approach  roads  were  in 
xcellent  condition.  More  funds  must  be  provided  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  Wind  Cave  Park  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  of 
park  travel. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. — One  of  the  first  problems 
to  be  solved  when  the  active  administration  of  this  park  is  under- 
taken is  the  extinguishment  of  the  private  holdings,  of  which  there 
are  a  number.     It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
17221—24 8 
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changes.  While  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  complete  road  systeil 
to  be  developed  when  the  general  road  budget  funds  become  avail 
able,  tentative  plans  call  for  construction  only  where  roads  can  b» 
built  entirely  on  Government  land,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  am 
ioa.1  construction  that  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  private  prop 
en  v.  The  topographic  mapping  of  the  park  is  to  be  undertaker 
by  the  (ieological  Survey,  some  preliminary  control  work  having 
been  accomplished  this  year.  This  map  will  be  invaluable  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  work  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  undertake 
to  open  the  varied  attractions  of  this  park  to  the  public. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  of  tourist  facilities  in  the  park, 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  steadily  increases,  showing  a  de- 
mand for  recreational  use  that  warrants  early  consideration.  Ex- 
cellent cooperation  has  been  given  by  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  Association  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  park. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. — Mount  McKinley  Park  | 
was  seen  by  62  actual  visitors  last  year,  which  is  almost  double  the 
number  who  visited  the  park  in  1923.  In  addition  to  these  actual 
tourists,  many  prospectors  and  miners  go  through  the  park,  but  these 
are  not  considered  in  the  light  of  visitors  and  are  not  recorded.  At 
the  present  time  only  the  hardiest  travelers  actually  get  into  the  park, 
as  a  pack  and  saddle  trip  is  necessary  to  get  inside.  A  camp  is 
operated  at  Savage  River,  12  miles  from  the  railroad  where  com- 
fortable sleeping  and  mess  arrangements  have  been  provided  for  24 
persons. 

Road  and  trail  work  in  the  park  was  carried  on  during  the  year 
through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  and 
when  the  road  funds  under  the  three-year  program  authorized  by 
Congress  become  available  the  road  and  trail  work  included  in  these 
plans  will  be  handled  by  the  commission. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla. — Piatt  Park,  which  is  open  all  year, 
was  visited  by  134,874  visitors  last  year,  compared  with  117,710  in 
1923.  On  July  4  alone  over  20,000  people  visited  the  Bromide 
Springs  and  drank  of  the  medicinal  waters.  The  park  is  gaining  in 
favor  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort. 

Sully s  Hill  National  Park,  N .  Dak. — Sullys  Hill  is  not  actively 
administered  by  the  national  park  service.  The  reservation  is 
utilized  primarily  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  an  important 
factor  in  preserving  the  wild  life  indigenous  to  the  region. 

National  monuments  under  the  control  of  the  national  park  st  rr- 
ice. — Two  new  national  monuments  were  established  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  national  park  service,  bringing  the  number 
of  these  reservations  up  to  30.  These  were  the  Carlsbad  Cave  Na- 
tional Monument  in  New  Mexico,  a  series  of  connected  caves  beaut  i- 
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ully  decorated  with  limestone  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and  the 
raters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument,  in  Idaho,  a  volcanic  region 
vhich  in  appearance  closely  resembles  the  surface  of  fhe  moon  as 
een  through  a  telescope. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  administration  of  the  national 
nonuments  during  the  year  was  the  designation  of  Custodian  Frank 
3inkley,  of  Casa  Grande  and  Tumacacori  National  Monuments,  to 
he  position  of  superintendent  of  Southwestern  Monuments,  Under 
his  arrangement  Mr.  Pinkley  has  general  supervision  over  the 
nonuments  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Mr.  Pinkley 's  ap- 
pointment to  this  position  has  greatly  simplified  the  handling  of 
nonument  affairs  in  the  Southwest  and  has  relieved  the  office  of  much 
letail  work. 

Under  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  general  repairs  to  the  historic 
md  prehistoric  ruins  which  many  of  the  monuments  were  created  to 
oreserve,  repair  work  was  carried  on  at  Casa  Grande,  Tumacacori, 
jrran  Quivira,  and  Aztec  Kuin. 

The  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  in  California,  was 
increased  from  2,653.46  acres  to  2,972.46  acres,  and  that  of  the  Scotts 
Bluff   was   reduced   from   2,053.83   acres   to   1,893.83   acres. 

A  total  of  248,555  persons  visited  the  national  monuments  during 
the  past  year,  as  compared   with  212,826  during   1923. 

THE  TERRITORIES 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Eico  to  the  insular  bureau  of  the  War 
Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  territories — Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

ALASKA 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  Scott  C.  Bone,  in  his  annual  report, 
says  that  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the  year  affecting  and  of 
enduring  benefit  to  Alaska  was  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  and  conserve  the  fisheries.  Strict  regulations  now 
control  and  will  continue  to  control  this  colossal  industry,  and, 
vitally  concerned  in  its  perpetuity,  the  Territory  is  supporting  the 
policy  of  conservation  inaugurated  and  cooperating  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  regulations. 

While  not  appreciably  gaining  in  population  the  Territory,  better 
known  and  understood  as  an  inviting,  habitable  land,  is  steadily 
progressing  and  developing,  and  faith  in  its  future  is  strong.  Camps 
that  sprang  into  being  over  night  in  stampede  days  have  dwindled 
or  passed,  but  in  their  stead  have  come  thriving  villages  and  towns 
which  have  acquired  a  permanency  and  are  destined  to  be  cities  of 
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the  future.  Industry  is  expanding  and  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Capi- 
tal again  has  its  eye  on  the  Northland.  Enterprises  of  magnitude. 
halted  by  tlie  abnormal  war  period,  are  overcoming  obstacles  and 
approaching  realization,  and  certainly  the  decade  to  come  will  show 
substantial  growth  and  prosperity. 

[mproved  transportation  facilities  are  making  a  homogeneous 
country  of  Alaska.  Widely  removed  sections  have  been  brought 
into  touch  and  relationship  by  the  operation  of  the  Government 
railroad  and  the  building  of  roads  and  trails.  Divergent  interests 
mo  day  are  merged  into  the  common  cause  of  general  upbuild- 
ing of  to-day.  Distinctive  frontier  aspects  are  disappearing  year 
>\  year.  A  journey  that  once  consumed  a  fortnight  or  month 
by  dog  team  is  now  made  quickly  by  train  or  truck,  and  an  airplane 
mail  service  from  Fairbanks  to  Iditarod  has  furnished  added  proof 
of  modernization.  Automobiles  have  come  into  use  throughout  the 
territory.  The  Richardson  Highway — still  called  a  trail — is  fairly 
alive  with  motor  touring  parties  during  the  short  summer  season. 
Juneau,  with  thirty-odd  miles  of  road,  has  nearly  300  licensed  auto- 
mobiles and  all  the  coast  towns  maintain  a  taxi  service.  But  roads 
and  roads  and  still  more  roads  and  trails  are  still  essential  to  the 
opening  of  the  great  domain.  Countless  acres  in  the  interior  and 
vast  stretches  on  the  islands  have  never  been  traversed  or  pros- 
pected. 

Further  impetus  was  given  to  mining  during  the  year,  especially 
in  the  Fairbanks  district,  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  on  the 
islands  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Fox  farming  has  developed  on  a  large  scale  and  the  growth  of 
this  industry  justifies  the  establishing  of  fox  farming  experimental 
stations  in  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska. 

Guarding  welfare  of  feofle. — Alaska  emulates  and  practices 
Uncle  Sam's  spirit  of  paternalism  in  zealously  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.  The  helping  hand  is  extended  in  many  directions. 
Probably  no  State  of  the  Union  is  quite  so  generous  or  vigilant  in 
looking  after  its  white  population.  In  theory  the  Government  takes 
care  of  the  other  half — the  Indians  and  Eskimos.  Almshouses  are 
unknown  and  poverty  is  seldom  in  evidence.  Adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  relief  of  destitution  and  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  worn-out  or  afflicted  prospectors  find  a  haven  in  the 
Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka.  Hardships  encountered  in  the  wilds  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  hunger,  as  game  and  fish  abound  and  a 
beneficent  nature  supplies  bodily  wants.  Shelter  cabins  are  main- 
tained on  the  trails  and  funds  are  always  available  to  organize 
searching  parties  for  the  rescue  of  lost  persons. 

An  old-age  pension  system  supplements  these  helpful  Territorial 
agencies  and  further  insures  the  comfort  of  those  in  need.    Originally 
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a  monthly  allowance  limited  to  $12.50  was  provided  for  impover- 
ished men  over  65  years  who  had  lived  in  the  Territory  for  15  con- 
tinuous years,  and  a  maximum  allowance  of  $25  for  women  of  GO 
years  likewise  qualified,  but  these  amounts  were  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $25  and  $45,  respectively,  and  to-day  183 — 161  men  and 
22  women — are  carried  on  the  Territorial  pension  roll,  drawing  vari- 
ous sums  according  to  their  need.  A  substantial  addition  to  the 
annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  is  now  required  to  meet  steadily 
growing  appeals  for  aid.  The  average  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Pioneers'  Home  is  82,  all  men,  making  a  total  of  265  who  receive 
Territorial  bounty.  Alaska  in  pioneer  days  was  essentially  a  man's 
country,  which  explains  the  small  number  of  women  pensioners. 
Approximately  $250,000  is  expended  biennially  toward  charitable 
ends.  Considering  the  Territory's  scant  population — 30,000  whites — 
and  its  necessarily  limited  revenues,  these  liberal  public  benefactions 
are  rendered  possible  only  by  the  smplicity  and  utmost  economy  of 
administration.  Every  dollar  appropriated  for  relief  goes  to  the 
beneficiaries  without  administrative  cost.  Whether  such  a  liberal 
system  of  paternalism  could  be  maintained  with  a  growth  of  popu- 
lation is  problematical. 

Education. — The  Territory  is  equally  generous  in  meeting  educa- 
I  tional  needs.  Its  public-school  system,  although  yet  in  the  formative 
stages,  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard  and  is  the  pride  of  the  Terri- 
tory. A  paring  of  the  budget  invariably  excepts  the  schools.  With 
an  enrollment  of  only  3,500  pupils,  the  cost  of  educating  the  children 
exceeds  $100  per  capita  per  year.  The  sum  total  of  appropriation 
for  the  current  biennium  was  $801,700.17,  including  $90,000  for  the 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  at  Fairbanks,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  Government  endowment  of  $50,000. 

Natives. — Indians  and  Eskimos,  commonly  called  natives,  who 
comprise  almost  one-half  of  the  population,  do  not  share  in  these  Ter- 
ritorial benefactions  and  educational  advantages. 

Occupying  the  status  of  wards  of  the  Nation,  the  Government, 
i  through  its  Bureau  of  Education,  conducts  native  schools  and  main- 
tains hospitals  and  otherwise  generously,  if  not  always  efficiently 
i  or  adequately,  provides  for  them.  As  these  wards  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  domain,  the  difficulties  attending  their  care  are  manifold,  and 
the  aid  given  them  falls  far  short  of  the  Territorial  care  extended  to 
the  whites,  wThose  needs  are  under  more  direct  supervision. 

Tribal  customs  are  largely  of  the  past  and  native  life  has  under- 
gone a  transformation  from  savagery  and  heathenism  to  civilization 
and  Christianity.  Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Kake,  Bayview,  and  Hydaburg  are  model  Indian  villages. 
They  have  local  government,  with  a  mayor  and  council,  and  compart 
most  favorably  with  communities  of  like  size  in  the  States.     At  Bay- 
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view  the  natives  own  and  operate  the  cannery  and  sawmill  and  othei 
wise  exhibit  marked  enterprise  and  ambition.  Electric  lightin, 
plants  have  been  installed  in  these  villages  and  other  modern  con 
sreniences  provided.  Motion-picture  theaters  are  maintained  an< 
phonograph  and  radio  apparatus  are  in  use.  Each  of  these  villages 
as  well  as  Angoon  and  Yakutat.  lias  a  Brotherhood  Hall,  built  by  i In 
natives,  which  constitutes  a  community  center  where  entertainment: 
and  athletic  contests  are  held.  Kake,  on  lonely  Kupreanof  Island 
will)  only  four  white  inhabitants — a  storekeeper,  two  Government 
school-teachers,  and  a  nurse — is  an  especially  clean,  attractive,  anc 
well-ordered  community. 

The  more  progressive  of  the  native  element,  as  typified  in  the  vil- 
lages named,  believe  that  direct  contact  and  competition  with  the 
whites  would  further  promote  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  therefore 
favor  the  opening  of  the  island  reservations  to  white  residents  and 
settlement.  A  visit  by  the  governor  to  these  communities  during  the 
summer  was  heartening.  Certainly  native  life  as  there  exemplified 
is  full  of  promise. 

A  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  however,  is  constantly  in  evidence. 
Indians  living  in  less-favored  localities  are  still  a  primitive  people, 
many  of  them  densely  ignorant,  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  eking 
out  a  miserable,  decadent  existence.  The  "  community  house,"  so 
called,  wherein  several  families  abide  in  squalor,  still  exists  in  back- 
ward villages,  and  such  degradation  naturally  serves,  while  not 
typical,  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  natives  as  a  whole.  The 
fact  that  many  of  this  class  exercise  the  right  to  vote  without  the 
least  qualifications  and  hold  a  balance  of  power  politically  has 
aroused  a  deep  resentment  and  produced  an  urgent  demand  for  a 
literacy  test  law  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ballot.  It  is  con- 
tended that  in  exercising  the  right  of  citizenship  the  Indians  auto- 
matically forfeit  the  special  privileges  of  the  killing  of  game  out  of 
season  for  food  and  the  catching  of  seal,  accorded  them  as  wards  of 
the  Nation,  and  place  themselves  on  the  same  footing  with  the  whites 
and  become  subject  to  taxation,  but  this  phase  of  the  burning  issue 
has  not  been  judicially  passed  upon.  Enlightened  Indians  in  con- 
siderable number,  in  order  to  reinforce  their  claims  to  citizenship, 
voluntarily  pay  the  Territorial  school  tax. 

Indians. — Metlakatla,  founded  nearly  40  years  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  William  Duncan,  on  Annette  Island,  near  Ketchi- 
kan, where  President  Harding  first  landed  on  Alaska  soil  July  8, 
1923,  set  the  original  example  of  Indian  progress  and  has  fairly  kept 
pace  with  the  later  colonies,  although  a  deplorable  religious  division, 
following  "  Father "  Duncan's  death,  has  tended  to  retard  com- 
munity effort.     The  use  and  occupancy  of  Annette  Island  by  his 
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followers,  British  Columbian  Indians,  the  Tsimsheans,  was  granted 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1891,  and  under  his  wise  leadership — at  times 
somewhat  despotic — the  colony  thrived  amazingly  upon  a  cooperative 
basis  and  became  one  of  the  missionary  achievements  of  history.  The 
largest  and  most  imposing  church  edifice  in  Alaska  stands  out  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picturesque  village  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  he  rests  in  the  churchyard  adjacent.  By  the  terms  of 
his  will  a  cash  estate  of  some  $150,000,  accumulated  for  the  colony, 
was  bequeathed  to  perpetuate  his  work,  but  this  has  not  been  turned  to 
any  use  because  of  ensuing  factionalism.  A  Government  school 
building,  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  Territory,  is  successfully  main- 
tained at  Metlakatla,  and  another  mission  church  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  village  now  has  500  or  600  souls,  a  decreased  population 
due  to  the  tendency  of  the  j^ounger  element  to  seek  larger  fields.  The 
Metlakatlans  are  justly  asking  that  they  may  be  made  secure  in 
property  rights  acquired  on  the  island,  and  the  required  legislation, 
limited  to  the  town  site,  should  equitably  be  enacted.  Annette  Island 
as  a  whole  is  not  used  or  occupied  by  the  colony  and  should  be  opened 
to  prospecting  and  development,  as  it  is  believed  to  contain  mineral 
deposits.  As  the  Tsimsheans  are  of  British  origin  and  descent, 
their  status  is  unique  in  that  they  are  unable  to  qualif}^  for  citizen- 
ship and  they  look  to  Congress  to  recognize  and  define  them  as 
Americans. 

Eskvmos. — The  Eskimos,  whose  habitat  is  in  the  far  north  and 
along  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  are  not  a  fast  vanishing 
or  dying  race  as  popularly  supposed,  but  still  number  approximately 
10,000  in  spite  of  the  toll  taken  by  the  influenza  epidemic  of  a  few 
years  ago.  The  reindeer  industry  has  contributed  to  their  well-being. 
Eskimo  youth  are  trained  as  herders  and,  while  serving  their  ap- 
prenticeship, simultaneously  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  In  nota- 
ble instances  young  Eskimos  have  acquired  herds  of  their  own  and 
prospered  in  a  small  way.  Commercially  the  industry  has  made  slow 
headway,  but  obstacles  to  its  development  are  gradually  being  over- 
come and  its  future  is  bright  with  promise.  Within  a  decade  the 
herds  have  multiplied  8  to  10  fold  and  are  now  estimated  at  300,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  Indians,  the  condition  of  Eskimos  who  live  in 
isolated  sections  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  are  prevalent  and  medical  attention  and  relief  lacking,  save 
through  missions  which,  although  inadequately  equipped,  exist  in 
out  of  the  way  places  and  render  a  splendid  humane  service  to  these 
primitive  people.  On  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Yukon  from  Tanana  to 
St.  Michael,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  there  is  not  a  physician  or 
dentist,  and  this  is  similarly  true  of  the  sparsely  settled  islands  of 
southwestern  and  southeastern  Alaska.    Towns  along  the  coast  and 
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line  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  have  hospitals  and  are  amply  supplie<    $ 
with  medical  skill,  but  the  practice  of  the  doctor  in  the  vast  interio: 
or  the  far  northern  country  embraces  a  domain  as  large  as  the  average 
Siaic     Often  a  sufferer  must  endure  a  trying  journey  for  days  to 
gain  relief. 

Agents  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  made  recent  surveys  and  ministereu 
to  the  afflicted,  found  distress  in  many  localities  and  an  urgent  need 
of  additional  hospitals  and  nurses.     The  steamer  Boxer,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  which  has  just  completed  its  second  cruise  to 
Point  Barrow,  carrying  supplies  to  the  schools  and  hospitals,  is 
proving  most  serviceable,  but  its  annual  visit  to  remote  ports  does  not 
reach  or  touch  the  needs  of  many  regions.     But  for  the  missions 
on  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  and  on  Kodiak  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands  the  situation  would  be  all  the  more  acute  and  distressing. 
In  southeastern  Alaska  at  intervals  a  contract  dentist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  visits  Indian  communities  to  render  needed  service 
and  public  health  officers  attached  to  the  Coast  Guard  Service  like- 
wise treat  the  sick  and  perform  surgical  operations.     A  Ketchikan 
physician  on  such  a  mission  removed  the  tonsils  of  a  score  of  native 
children  in  one  day,  assisted  by  a  Government  nurse. 

Unlike  the  Indians  the  Eskimos  have  shown  no  desire  for  the 
ballot  or  disposition  to  qualify  for  citizenship.  They  are  docile  and 
contented  with  their  lot,  but  an  apprehension  is  sometimes  voiced 
that  they,  too,  under  designing  leadership,  may  ultimately  become 
a  factor  in  Territorial  politics. 

While  the  Government  is  doing  much  for  the  natives,  both  In- 
dians and  Eskimos,   its   work   lacks   coordination   and   should,   in 
greater  measure,   be  centralized   in   Alaska   to   promote   efficiency 
Under  the  existing  system  the  education  and  care  of  the  natives  is 
directed  largely  from  outside  of  Alaska,  and  long-range  administra- 
tion is  never  satisfactory.    Cases  of  destitution  among  the  whites  are 
quickly  relieved  through  Territorial  agencies,  but  delay  is  the  rule 
m  similar  cases  among  the  natives.     Often  in  an  emergency  the 
Territory  extends  aid,  although  literally  the  use  of  its  relief  fund* 
is  confined  to  the  white  population. 
The  sending  of  dependent  native  children  to  institutions  outside 
*T  Territory  for  training  at  Government  expense  is  of  doubtful 
wisdom.     Experience  teaches  that  they  fare  better  in  the  mission 
schools,  although,  as  a  rule,  these  are  inadequately  equipped     The 
need  of  a  large  training  school  in  Alaska  for  the  native  youth  has 
long   been   manifest,   and    additional   hospital   facilities  'are   most 
urgent.    To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  native  schools  closer  super- 
vision is  necessary,  with  the  directing  head  located  in  Alaska     Thp 
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idministration   of  the  Territorial  public-school   system   for   white 
children  affords  a  model  worthy  of  governmental  emulation. 

Population.— Although  the  population  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole 
las  shown  scant  growth,  if  not  an  actual  decrease,  since  the  census 
)f  1920,  communities  along  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  coasts, 
m  the  steamship  routes,  are  making  notable  progress.  Develop- 
ment is  marked  at  Ketchikan,  which  has  had  an  exceptionally  pros- 
perous year,  and,  in  substantial  degree,  this  is  true  of  Wrangell, 
Petersburg,  Juneau,  Sitka,  Cordova,  Seward  and  Kodiak.  Thanks 
to  improved  transportation  service — the  best  in  the  history  of 
Aiaska,  with  regular  and  frequent  sailings — these  communities  have 
been  brought  into  closer  touch  and  their  common  interests  conserved. 
Anchorage,  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  the  construction  base  of  the 
Government  railroad  project,  was  temporarily  affected  in  some 
measure  by  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the  transfer  from  a 
construction  to  an  operating  basis,  but  it  is  the  center  of  a  country 
of  promising  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  and  is  readily  re- 
adjusting itself  to  the  changed  situation.  Fairbanks,  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  has  been  stimulated  by  mining  activities, 
with  the  access  of  new  capital,  and  its  future  seems  assured.  All 
the  towns  named  shared  in  the  increasing  tourist  travel.  Nome, 
in  the  far  north,  a  closed  port  in  the  winter  season,  is  profiting  bjT 
renewed  mining  operations  which  are  of  benefit  to  the  entire  Seward 
Peninsula. 

The  vast  stretch  of  country  contiguous  to  the  interior  waterway 
the  Yukon,  from  Tanana  to  St.  Michael,  shows  the  least  immediate 
promise.  It  is  an  unpeopled  country,  with  abandoned  mining  camps 
bearing  pathetic  evidence  of  affluent  days  now  gone,  and  steamers 
that  once  plied  up  and  down  the  river  beached  at  St.  Michael  and 
long  out  of  commission.  But  for  the  boat  service  from  Nenana  to 
Holy  Cross,  provided  by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  this  Yukon  country 
would  be  wholly  cut  off  from  settled  Alaska  and  the  outside  world. 
Few  prospectors  are  in  the  hills  and  periodical  rumors  of  placer 
strikes  in  this  remote  region  have  failed  of  realization. 

The  Government  of  Alaska,  Federal  and  Territorial,  gives  em- 
ployment to  3,227  persons,  or  approximately  one-ninth  of  the  white 
population.  This  includes  all  officials,  the  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  approximately  1,000  in  number,  and  the  rosters  of  the  bu- 
reaus. Of  the  aggregate  the  Territorial  government,  conducted  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  economy,  numbers  only  259.  Over  nine- 
tenths  of  those  on  the  combined  official  pay  rolls  are  bona  fide 
Alaskans,  long  indentified  with  the  Territory  and  interested  in  its 
upbuilding.  Administration  is  necessarily  expensive  because  of  dis- 
tances and  the  great  area  covered.     Closer  cooperation  between  the 
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various  bureaus  charged  with  duties  in  the  Territory  is  attained 
year  after  year  and  gradually  the  administration  of  affairs  is  being 
centralized  in  Alaska, 

Alaska  Railroad. — The  Alaska  Railroad  was  officially  completed  in 
July  of  1923.  On  July  15  this  event  was  commemorated  by  the  driv- 
ing of  a  golden  spike  by  the  late  President  Harding  at  North  Nenana. 
The  occasion  was  also  made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  official  visit  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  has  unquestionably  done  more  to  direct  attention  to  Alaska 
than  any  previous  event. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  August  15,  1923,  the 
designation  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  was  changed 
to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  This  change  was  due  to  the  completion  of 
the  road  and  the  entire  line  being  placed  upon  an  operating  basis. 

On  October  1,  1923,  a  general  manager  Avas  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  all  activities  of  construction,  maintenance  and  operation. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $907,173.88,  as  against 
$758,031.38  for  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  $149,142.50.  This 
increase,  while  not  large,  points  to  a  more  stable  condition  eco- 
nomically in  the  railroad  belt.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  a  spirit  of  unity  between  the  railroad  and  the  various 
communities  served.  A  special  excursion  was  carried  out  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Seward  and  Anchorage  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks  upon  the  occasion  of  the  "  Midnight  Sun  Festival."  Apart 
from  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  railroad  on  account  of  this  excur- 
sion, there  were  noticeable  results  in  improved  relation  between  the 
three  cities. 

The  uptown  traffic  office  at  Seattle  was  discontinued  at  a  saving  of 
$5,000  per  annum,  with  the  arrangement  that  the  general  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  railroad  at  Seattle  was  to  handle  traffic  inquiries. 

An  intensive  program  of  advertising  was  carried  on  with  the  result 
that  bookings  were  effected  for  several  large  touring  parties  and 
many  individual  tours. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  the  White  Pass  route 
permitting  of  excursions  down  the  Yukon  River  to  Nenana  and 
thence  to  Seward  via  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Consignments  of  silver 
ore  from  the  Mayo  district  on  the  upper  Yukon  River  were  routed 
outside  over  the  railroad. 

Unusual  rains,  high  tides,  and  winds  did  great  damage  at  various 
points  along  the  line  south  of  Anchorage  during  the  month  of 
October.  During  this  period  sections  of  the  line  were  washed  out 
and  numerous  mud  slides  covered  the  track.  Considerable  damage 
to  bridges  occurred,  and  at  mile  39  a  121-foot  wooden  truss  span  was 
washed  away  and  carried  several  hundred  feet  downstream.  This 
damage  was  repaired  to  an  extent  to  resume  through  traffic. 
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The  Placer  River  bridge  at  mile  54.1  (replacing  temporary  struc- 
ture at  this  point  lost  by  high  water)  was  completed  June  4,  re- 
quiring 64  days  to  lay  concrete  piers  and  46  working  days  to  place 
false  work,  erect  steel,  and  clear  away  false  work.  Necessary  main- 
tenance work  has  been  carried  on,  resulting  in  minimum  interruption 
in  operation  of  trains.  Maintenance  work  was  made  unusually  heavy 
by  the  numerous  snow  slides  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1924. 
Excellent  progress  was  made,  however,  in  the  clearing  away  of 
snow  slides  and  very  little  interruption  to  traffic  resulted.  This 
year  saw  the  inauguration  of  river  boat  service  by  the  railroad 
from  Nenana  at  mile  411  down  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  River  points 
at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the  spring  than  any  previous  year,  and  an 
earlier  delivery  of  commercial  freight  to  points  along  the  Yukon. 

Heavy  tourist  travel. — As  a  result  of  greatly  improved  trans- 
portation service  the  tourist  season  of  1924  was  the  largest  in  his- 
tory. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried,  from  January  1  to 
August  31,  by  the  three  steamship  companies  operating  in  Terri- 
torial waters  was  24,838,  an  increase  of  4,749  compared  with  1923. 
The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  carried  13,054,  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.  carried  7,251,  and  the  Canadian  Steamship  Co.  4,533.  Twelve 
steamers  were  engaged  in  the  service  in  southeastern  and  south- 
western Alaska  during  the  season.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
which  launched  the  modern  steamer  Alaska  in  1923,  added  another 
modern  steamer,  the  Yukon,  to  its  service  and  placed  the  Alameda 
on  the  inside-passage  run.  The  company  thus  had  a  passenger- 
carrying  capacity  of  520  passengers  per  month  in  each  direction. 
Ample  facilities  were  provided  for  people  desiring  to  visit  the  in- 
terior and  the  number  crossing  the  gulf  to  the  westward  and  mak- 
ing the  trip  over  the  railroad  and  highway  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  At  the  height  of  the  season  all  steamers  were  taxed  to 
capacity  and  many  prospective  visitors  were  at  that  time  unable  to 
secure  reservations.  With  the  larger  and  better  steamers  and  in- 
creased capacity  now  provided  an  increased  volume  of  excursionists 
undoubtedly  will  be  attracted  to  the  Territory  annually. 

Public  lands. — Twelve  townships,  whole  and  fractional,  were  sur- 
veyed on  the  Kenai  region  during  the  fiscal  year  1924,  but  for  lack  of 
draftsmen  the  surveys  have  not  been  worked  up.  Seventy-five  min- 
eral surveys,  embracing  191  locations,  12  forest  surveys,  and  23 
miscellaneous  surveys  were  approved.  During  the  present  surveying 
season  the  rectangular  surveys  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  Stikine 
Valley  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  international  boundary 
line  and  will  be  referred  to  the  Copper  River  meridian.  Small 
areas  will  also  be  surveyed  in  connection  with  the  Seward  and  Fair- 
banks meridian. 
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Oil  permits. — During  the  fiscal  year  86  applications  for  oil  permits 
were  filed,  covering  410,951  acres.  The  total  number  of  applications 
filed  up  to  June  30,  1924,  was  1,187;  the  total  number  of  acres  in- 
cluded is  3,138,717. 

Territorial  finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system, 
controlled  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is 
entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  business  and  trade  licenses,  and  which  are 
covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Terri- 
tory are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury, 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year. 
The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1923,  was  as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1923 $218,  345.  05 

Total  receipts  from*all  sources 752,811.45 

Total  disbursements  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial 

legislature 822,  244.  97 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1923 148,  911.  53 

Territorial  banks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  14  Terri- 
torial and  3  national  banks  doing  business.  The  Territorial  banks 
are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Juneau,  Skagway, 
Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchorage  (2),  Iditarod,  Nome,  and 
Hyder.  National  banks  are  located  at  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and 
Anchorage.  No  new  banks,  Territorial  or  national,  were  organized 
during  the  year. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of 
June  30,  1924,  totaled  $6,609,427.81,  as  compared  with  total  of 
$6,104,281.29  at  corresponding  call  of  June  29  of  the  year  previous. 
At  call  of  June  30,  1924,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks 
totaled  $605,000,  as  compared  with  $630,000  for  the  year  previous, 
loss  of  $25,000  being  due  to  voluntary  retirement  of  the  Douglas 
bank.  Combined  surplus  and  net  undivided  profits  totaled  $417,- 
609.02,  as  compared  with  $479,521.14  of  the  year  previous.  On  June 
30,  1924,  under  call  from  the  comptroller,  the  national  banks  of  the 
Territory  showed  combined  capital  of  $150,000,  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $138,431.24,  and  deposits  of  $2,610,792.41.  Aggre- 
gate banking  figures  for  the  Territory  on  June  30, 1924,  were  approx- 
imately as  follows :  Capital,  $755,000 ;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$556,000;  deposits,  $9,220,000.  Approximate  totals  for  the  year 
previous  were:  Capital,  $780,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$607,000;  deposits,  $8,374,000. 

Alaska  fund. — The  Federal  Government  derives  revenue  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  issued  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
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which  is  collected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited 
to  the  Alaska  fundy  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27, 
1905.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  and  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission ;  25  per  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  expenditures  being 
made  upon  requisitions  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  upon  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  10  per  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed 
by  the  Federal  judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3,  1913. 

The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Division 

1923 

1924 

Increase 

Decrease 

Cash 
payment 

First .  . 

$70, 365.  94 
4,  945.  37 

108,  431.  23 
7,  244.  49 

$101,  236.  86 

4, 182.  60 

82,  967.  57 

7,  717.  81 

$30, 870. 92 

$98, 834.  06 

$762.  77 
25, 463.  66 

4, 182.  60 

Third 

76, 173.  57 

Fourth... 

473.  32 

7,  717.  81 

Total __ 

190,  987.  03 

196, 104.  84 

5,117.81 

186,  908.  04 

The  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year 
1924  for  the  account  of  the  Alaska  Fund  in  the  first  division  was, 
however,  $98,834.06,  the  difference  of  $2,402.80  being  the  aggregate 
of  rebates  made  and  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for  the 
release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their 
output;  and  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
account  of  the  Alaska  Fund  in  the  third  division  was  $76,173.57,  the 
difference  of  $6,794  being  the  amount  of  rebates  to  certain  salmon 
canneries  for  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  within  incorporated  towns  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns  were  as  follows : 


Division 

1923 

1924 

Increase 

Decrease 

First... 

$47,  832.  07 

4, 107. 17 

27,211.74 

7,  520.  38 

$61,  837.  40 

4,  037.  05 

27,  735.  26 

7, 163.  40 

$14, 005. 33 

Second , 

$70. 12 

Third 

523.  52 

Fourth 

356  98 



Total.  _ 

86,  671.  36 

100,  773. 11 

14, 101.  75 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  business  and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  and 
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outside  of  incorporated  towns,  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries  products 
as  follows:  Canned  salmon,  4  cents  a  case;  pickled  salmon,  10  cents 
a  barrel;  salt  salmon  in  bulk,  5  cents  a  hundredweight;  fish  oil,  10 
cents  a  barrel;  fertilizer,  20  cents  a  ton. 

Schools. — The  year  1923-24  was  one  of  the  most  successfull  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Alaska.  Interest  in  education  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  was  never  keener.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
all  classes  of  schools  was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  total  of  ele- 
mentary-school graduates  was  40  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 
This  betokens  a  large  expansion  in  the  enrollment  of  high  schools 
since  the  majority  of  Alaska  children  who  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  enter  high  school. 

The  scope  of  the  Territorial  system  was  enlarged  during  the  past 
year  through  a  provision  whereby  financial  aid  is  extended  to  com- 
munities which  have  fewer  children  of  school  age  than  is  required 
by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  school  district.  Schools 
so  maintained  are  known  as  cooperative  schools. 

The  Alaska  schools  are  unique  in  the  matter  of  the  large  amount 
of  support  given  by  the  central  government.  They  are  supported 
largely  by  appropriations  from  the  Territorial  treasury,  augmented 
by  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of 
Federal  taxes  collected  in  the  Territory  and  which  annually  nets 
the  schools  approximately  $50,000.  Schools  outside  incorporated 
towns  derive  their  support  entirely  from  appropriations  which  are 
disbursed  through  the  governor's  office.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns  is  borne  by 
the  local  school  district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  annually  to  any  one  school  district. 

The  Territorial  schools,  including  public,  elementary,  and  high 
schools,  and  all  public  educational  institutions,  are  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  Territorial  board  of  education  with  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  Juneau,  as  chief  executive  officer. 

There  are  IT  schools  in  incorporated  towns,  in  which  are  enrolled 
the  majority  of  the  school  children  of  the  Territory.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  these  schools  for  the  year  1923-24  was  $100.89,  as  compared 
with  $100.06  for  the  school  year  1923. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  56  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
towns,  usually  in  small  mining  and  fishing  villages.  Aside  from 
two  small  schools  situated  in  the  farming  districts,  there  are  no 
strictly  rural  schools  in  the  Territory.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  was  $134.50,  as  compared  with  $103.97 
for  the  school  year  1922-23.  The  increase  was  occasioned  b}^  large 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  to  old  buildings. 

Mining. — Since  mining  began  in  1880  the  Territory  has  produced 
$517,627,113  worth  of  minerals,  of  which  $340,955,074  is  the  value 
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of  gold  and  $158,109,158  is  the  value  of  the  copper  output,  and  the 
rest  from  silver,  coal,  tin,  lead,  platinum,  antimony,  quicksilver, 
marble,  gypsum,  and  petroleum. 

Value  of  mineral  output  of  Alaska  in  1922-23 


1922 

1923 

Gold                                                        - 

$7, 422,  367 

10,525,655 

729,  945 

41,  477 

430,  639 

356,  282 

$5,  985, 314 

12,  630,  335 

668,  012 

57,  400 

Coal                                                                            

755,  469 

Petroleum,  marble,  gypsum,  platinum,  etc 

234, 113 

Total  -.                                                       

19,  506,  365 

20,  330,  643 

The  increase  in  mineral  output  in  1923,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  is  due  entirely  to  the  larger  copper  output,  which  all  came 
from  four  large  old  mines.  The  low  price  of  copper  during  the  year 
has  encouraged  the  exploitation  of  but  few  new  copper  deposits. 
The  gold  production  of  the  Territory  decreased  about  10  per  cent, 
while  the  coal  output  increased  about  50  per  cent  during  the  year. 
!ln  spite  of  the  abatement  of  placer  mining  because  of  an  unusually 
dry  season,  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  region  tribu- 
tary to  the  Alaska  Railroad  in  1923  was  $2,080,000,  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  1922.  This  increase  was  due  to  the  larger  production 
of  coal  and  lode  gold  and  proves  that  cheaper  transportation  has 
already  stimulated  the  mining  industry.  With  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  the  bonanzas  successful  alluvial  mining  necessitates  a  greater 
use  of  power-driven  machinery  to  harvest  Alaska's  very  large  re- 
serves of  low-grade  auriferous  gravels,  but  this  work  is  possible 
only  in  easily  accessible  districts.  Lode  gold,  copper,  and  coal,  of 
course,  can  be  profitably  mined  only  at  localities  served  by  steamers, 
railroads,  or  highways,  and  the  expansion  of  mining  is  possible  only 
in  districts  where  freight  rates  are  reasonable.  Twenty  years  ago 
60  per  cent  of  Alaska's  mineral  output  came  from  remote  districts, 
not  reached  by  well-organized  transportation,  whereas  in  1923  only 
5  per  cent  came  from  similar  districts. 

/Shipments  to  and  from  the  Territory. — During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1924,  total  shipments  of  merchandise  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $53,821,239,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  of  $838,964. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  shipped  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1924,  amounted  to  $6,183,241  or  a  decrease  of  $1,313,336, 
making  a  net  total  decrease  in  shipments  of  all  products  of  $476,372. 

The  increase  in  merchandise  shipments  is  represented  primarily  in 
the  canned  salmon  industry.    Other  minor  industries  such  as  frozen 
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fish,  shell  fish,  fish  oil,  furs,  marble,  etc.,  remained  about  the  same 
as  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  value  of  canned  salmon  shipped  from  the  Territory  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  $31,173,975,  is  greater  than  all  other  products  of 
Alaska  put  together,  including  gold  and  silver.  The  value  of  fish 
and  fish  products  together,  $36,852,075,  constituted  over  Gl  per  cent 
of  the  shipments  from  the  Territory. 

Total  imports  into  Alaska  from  the  United  States  for  the  11 
months  ended  May  31,  1924,  amounted  to  $28,125,128,  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  ending  May  31,  1923,  of  $4,034,565. 

Alaska  insane. — On  June  30,  1924,  the  legally  adjudged  insane 
from  Alaska  had  been  cared  for  at  Morningside  Hospital,  situated 
near  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  contract  between  the  sanitarium  com- 
pany and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  a  period  of  201/2  years. 
During  this  period  there  have  been  admitted  to  Morningside  Hos- 
pital a  total  of  1,025  patients;  281  having  died  and  497  were  dis- 
charged. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1924  there  were  247  patients  at  this 
institution,  an  increase  of  4  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  these, 
212  were  males  and  35  females.  There  were  admitted  to  the 
institution  during  the  fiscal  year  52  patients.  Twenty-five  patients 
were  discharged  and  23  died.  During  the  year  six  patients  eloped 
from  the  hospital  and  five  were  deported,  all  males.  A  number  of 
the  patients  are  on  full  and  partial  parole.  An  inspector  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  year  inspected  the  Morning- 
side Hospital  and  made  a  favorable  report  concerning  the  institution 
and  care  given  the  patients.  Suggestions  for  improvement  were 
made  which  received  attention  by  the  management  of  the  hospital. 

The  Governor  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  be  covered  annually  into 
the  Alaska  fund  as  provided  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-eighth  Congress. 

That  the  sum  of  $150,000  heretofore  authorized  for  a  capitol  or  administra- 
tive building  at  Juneau  be  made  available  in  order  to  provide  safe  and  proper 
quarters  for  the  transaction  of  Federal  and  Territorial  business  and  protect 
official  records,  and  save  the  heavy  rentals  of  scattered  quarters,  the  old  struc- 
ture on  Government  ground  now  serving  as  Governor's  offices  having  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  further  repairs  or  occupancy. 

That  the  Federal  highway  act  be  extended  to  Alaska  with  such  modifications 
as  to  classification  of  roads  in  the  Territory  as  to  make  the  act  workable 
therein. 

That  Congress  enact  a  law  granting  to  each  Alaskan  who  served  in  the 
World  War  160  acres  of  land  in  Alaska,  which  would  not  cover  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  unoccupied  public  land  subject  to  homestead  entry,  and 
that  no  requirement  of  settlement,  cultivation,  labor,  or  improvements  be 
imposed  on  the  grantee. 
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That  annually  hereafter  all  appropriations  required  for  Alaska,  regardless 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  under  which  they  are  to  be  expended,  be 
combined  and  consolidated  in  an  Alaska  budget,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
through  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  thus  presenting  Alaskan  require- 
ments under  one  heading  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  appropriations  by 
piecemeal  through  various  departmental  budgets.  It  is  believed  that  such 
procedure  will  be  conducive  to  better  understand ing  of  the  Territory's  needs 
and  simplify  and  facilitate  the  work  of  Congress  and  its  committees. 

That  continued  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  upkeep  and  operation  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  in  its  initial  stages  is  demonstrating  its  benefit 
in  opening  up  the  interior,  and  for  the  carrying  forward  without  interruption 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  road  and  trail  building  in  cooperation  with  the 
Territory. 

HAWAII 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  reports  that  the  Territory  continues  to 
enjoy  generally  prosperous  conditions.  Public-health  records  show 
gratifying  results  of  safeguards  established  through  governmental 
agencies,  supported  by  a  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  from  the 
people  exercised  through  philanthropic  welfare  enterprises. 

The  sugar  crop  and  the  pineapple  crop,  Hawaii's  two  main 
sources  of  prosperity,  were  the  largest  ever  produced  and  marketed 
at  fair  figures.  The  yields  from  some  areas  establish  new  world 
records  and  attest  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  leaders  of 
agricultural  industry  in  the  development  of  scientific  management. 

Public  education  has  maintained  the  traditionally  high  standard 
of  Hawaii. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  as  of  June  30,  1924,  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  Developing  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  increasing  trade  and  travel  between  ports 
of  Hawaii  and  of  the  mainland  are  evidenced  in  the  increased  ton- 
nage entering  the  harbors  of  this  "  Crossroads  of  the  Pacific."  The 
American  merchant  marine  is  more  definitely  in  evidence  on  the 
Pacific  than  ever  before.  Combined  imports  and  exports  show  a 
gain  of  28  per  cent  over  last  year's  totals. 

Settlement  of  certain  Territorial  public  lands  carried  on  under 
the  Hawaiian  homes  law  of  1920  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  this  program  of  getting  the  people  of  Hawaii 
back  to  the  land  gives  great  promise  of  complete  success.  Apparently 
the  land  speculation  is  eliminated  under  this  plan,  the  land  will  be 
cultivated  by  citizens,  and  enough  financial  assistance  is  rendered  by 
the  government  to  give  the  home  builder  a  fair  start.  If  the  people 
carry  on  as  they  have  begun,  this  land-settlement  project  will  be  an 
outstanding  demonstration  that  will  be  helpful  toward  similar  suc- 
cess on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  within  this 
Territory. 

17221—24 9 
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The  approval  of  H.  R.  4121  by  President  Cooliclge  was  a  signifi-  ' 
cant  and  gratifying  event  of  the  year,  because  it  completed  the  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  entitled  to 
equality  with  the  several  States  in  general  appropriations  for  Federal 
aid  for  highways,  education,  child  welfare  and  maternity,  and  farm 
Joan  banks.  This  law  was  the  favorable  response  of  Congress  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Hawaii  bill  of  rights."  Having  received  ma- 
terial recognition  on  the  basis  of  its  taxpaying  equality  with  the 
several  States,  the  Territory  will  next  seek  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  American  citizens  in  Hawaii  when  traveling  between 
the  ports  of  the  Territory  and  the  mainland  ports  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Thorough  investigation  of  the  accounting  and  statistical  system  of 
the  Territory  is  being  carried  forward  under  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1923.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  legislature  of  1925  will 
have  complete  data  to  enable  it  to  pass  laws  giving  the  Territory  a 
complete  system  of  budget  control  patterned  after  the  National 
Budget. 

Under  the  statutes  of  Hawaii  providing  u  for  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  Hawaiian  birth  "  by  the  secretary  of  Hawaii,  a  total  of 
13,448  births  have  been  registered.  Those  whose  births  are  estab- 
lished by  birth  certificates  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  every  right  of  citizenship.  The  question  of  the 
right  of  persons  of  oriental  parentage,  born  in  Hawaii  and  carrying 
Hawaiian  birth  certificates,  to  travel  between  Hawaii  and  the  main- 
land, has  been  attacked,  however,  and  bona  fide  holders  of  such 
certificates  have  not  been  accorded  the  privileges  of  travel  between 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  as  other  nationalities.  This  practice  has 
been  protested  as  unjust  and  discriminatory.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  under  the  organic  act  by  which  Hawaii 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  all  persons  who  are 
born  in  Hawaii,  irrespective  of  race,  are  in  fact  citizens  and  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  citizens. 

Finances. — Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established 
on  July  1,  1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On 
July  1,  1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  con- 
verted into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including 
(lie  island  of  that  name;  Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui, 
Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  the  leper  settlement; 
and  Kauai,  including  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  The  leper 
settlement  of  Molokai  constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $7,944,447.08,  as 
against  $7,015,169.83  for  the  prior  year.    The  assessment  of  property, 
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real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax  assessors, 
aggregated  $357,002,080,  as  against  $293,104,297  for  the  prior  year. 
The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Territory  aggregated  $14,644,- 
485.42;  the  total  disbursements  aggregated  $14,607,373.16.  The  net 
cash  balance  on  June  30,  1923.  was  $796,008.09;  and  the  net  cash 
balance  on  June  30,  1924,  was  $833,120.35. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1923,  was 
$14,515,000,  which  was  decreased  by  the  payments  of  $40,000  of  July 
1,  1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent  memorial  park  bonds  and  of  $50,000  of 
December  30,  1922,  issue  of  5  per  cent  war  memorial  bonds  and  in- 
creased by  the  sale  of  $1,800,000  of  October  1,  1923,  issue  of  4i/2  per 
cent  public  improvement  bonds,  of  $75,000  of  October  1,  1923,  issue 
of  4Vo  per  cent  Hawaiian  home  lands  bonds,  and  of  $2,285,000  of 
April  1,  1924,  issue  of  4%  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds. 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1924,  was  $18,585,000. 


Date  of  issue 

Term 

of 
years 

In- 
ter- 
est 

Sale 

Per- 
centage 
basis 

Aggregate 

out- 
standing 

Date  due 

Where  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest 

Per 
cent 

Oct.  1,  1909 

5-15 

m 

$98.  250 

3.65 

$200,000 

Oct.     1, 1924 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Aug.  1,  1911 

20-30 

4 

101.  5875 

3.88 

1,  500, 000 

Aug.     1, 1941 

Do. 

Sept.  3,  1912 

20-30 

4 

100.  5887 

3.985 

1,  500, 000 

Sept,    3,1942 

Do. 

Sept.  15,  1914 

20-30 

4 

100.  01 

4.00 

1, 430, 000 

Sept.  15, 1944 

Do. 

May  15,  1916 

20-30 

4 

100.  00 

4.00 

1,  750, 000 

May  15,1946 

Do. 

Aug.  1,  1917 

20-30 

4 

98.  04 

4.08 

1,  500, 000 

Aug.     1, 1947 

Do. 

July  1,  1919 

5- 

5 

100.  50 

4.975 

40,000 

July      1,1924 

Do. 

Sept.  15,  1919 

20-30 

4'/2 

102.  814 

4.377 

1,  500, 000 

Sept.  15, 1949 

Do. 

Apr.  15,  1920 

5-10 

5 

100.00 

5.00 

305,  000 

Apr.   15,1930 

Do. 

Sept.  15,  1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

2, 400, 000 

Sept.  15, 1950 

•     Do. 

Dec.  15,  1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

200,  000 

Dec.   15,1950 

Do. 

Dec.  31,  1920 

20-30 

m 

98.01 

4.59 

600,  000 

Dec.  31,1950 

Do. 

Junel,  1922 

20-30 

iV?, 

103.  365 

4.30 

1,  350,  000 

June     1, 1952 

Do. 

Dec.  30,  1922 

4- 

5 

101.  375 

4.625 

150,  000 

Dec.   30,1926 

Do. 

Oct.  1,  1923 

20-30 

m 

99.  577 

4.52 

1, 800, 000 

Oct.      1, 1953 

Do. 

Do 

20-30 

*XA 

99.  577 

4.52 

75, 000 
2, 285, 000 

do 

Do 

Apr.  1,  1924 

20-30 

4K2 

99.  078 

4.56 

Apr.     1, 1954 

Do. 

Total. 

18,  585,  000 

Bank  deposits  and  insurance. — Twenty-nine  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Nine  in  Honolulu,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one 
each  at  Schofield  and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  two  at 
Hilo,  one  at  North  Kona,  one  at  Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,. 
one  at  Kau,  and  one  at  Kealakekua,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  two> 
at  Wailuku,  one  each  at  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island 
of  Maui;  and  one  each  at  Lihue,  Waimea,  and  Kapaa,  on  the  is- 
land of  Kauai.  Two  are  national  banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu, 
one  at  Schofield.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  ona 
is  solely  commercial,  and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and. 
savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  "year  amounted  to  $56,495,762.41,. 
of  which   $33,257,399.35   were    commercial    deposits    and    the    re- 
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mainder,  $23,238,363.06,  were  savings  deposits.  The  savings  ac- 
counts by  races  were  as  follows:  Japanese,  11.45  per  cent;  Chinese! 
L2.95  per  cent;  Hawaiian,  5.69  per  cent;  Portuguese.  11.58  per  cent; 
and  all  others,  58.33  per  cent. 

The  fire-insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1923 
amounted  to  $1,225,794.32,  and  the  fire  losses  aggregated  $198,- 
583.22.  Marine-insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $400,373.57  and 
maritime  losses  to  $134,866.44.  Life  insurance  written  was  valued 
at  sll,424,783;  the  premiums  paid  thereon  amounted  to  $471,- 
185.57,  the  renewal  premiums  $2,063,659.90,  and  the  losses  paid 
amounted  to  $439,817.70. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  59  corporations  were  created  and 
43  dissolved,  as  follows :  Agricultural,  1  created  and  3.  dissolved ; 
mercantile,  48  created  and  39  dissolved;  trust,  1  created:  eleemosy- 
nary, 9  created  and  one  dissolved. 

The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations,  other  than  elee- 
mosynary, etc.,  is  $249,452,798,  an  increase  of  $11,498,950,  or  4.83 
per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  178, 
as  compared  with  172  of  the  preceding  year,  are  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization 
of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence,  incorporated  before 
and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  are  as 
follows : 

Haivaiian  corporations,  June  30,1924 


Number 

Capital 

Class 

Incorporated 

before  Aug. 

12,  1898 

Incorporated 

after  Aug. 

12,  1898 

Total 

Incorporated 

before  Aug. 

12,  1898 

Incorporated 

after  Aug. 

12,  1898 

Total 

33 

34 

4 

63 

614 

5 

2 

2 

10 

26 

11 

2 

185 

96 

648 

'      9 

2 

3 

11 

26 

12 

2 

219 

$48, 930, 000 

30,  303,  285 

8,  050,  000 

70,  SI 5 

87,  280,  738 

7,  759,  960 

2, 950,  000 

206,  000 

3,  250,  000 

2, 152,  000 

2, 950,  000 

300,  000 

$96,900,815 

117,584,023 

SQ9.960 

2, 950,  000 

Steamship .  - 

1 
1 

5,  000,  000 
1, 100,  000 

5.  206.  000 

Bank 

i .  350,  000 

■2,  152,000 

4,  200,  000 

Trust  

1 

1, 250,  000 

300,000 

34 

Total 

108 

920 

1,028 

94,  633,  285 

154,  819,  513 

249,  452,  798 

Public   lands. — The   following   table   shows   the   estimated   total 
area  of  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1924 : 

Agricultural  lauds:  Acres  Acres 

Cane    lauds 26,  750 

Other    agricultural    lands 40, 726 

Rice    lands 3,224 

r 70,  700 

Pasture    lands 1 625, 193 

Homestead    lands    unpatented 38,  268 
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Acres 

Town     lots 909 

Fish    ponds H_  350 

Reservations    r_        29,710 

Forest    reserves 579,  905 

W;.s;e    lands 255,  838 

Total 1,  600,  879 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  land  patents  were  issued,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  3,651,307  acres,  valued  at  $126,235.05;  136  were 
issued  on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  3,501,766  acres,  val- 
ued at  $76,115.64;  102  were  issued  on  cash  purchases,  preference 
rights,  land  exchanges,  sales  on  time-payment  agreements,  compro- 
mises, and  equitable  settlements,  involving  a  total  area  of  149,541 
acres,  valued  at  $50,119.41. 

Three  land  patents  were  issued  confirming  three  land  commission 
awards,  covering  a  total  area  of  2,532  acres.  One  was  in  fee  simple 
on  an  area  of  0.95  acre  and  two  w7ere  for  an  area  of  1,582  acres, 
against  which  a  Government  commutation  of  $99  was  paid. 

Thirty-nine  deeds  were  received  conveying  to  the  Territory  lands 
for  public  purposes. 

Population  and  immigration. — The  population  of  Hawaii  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1920.  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in 
191'*,  this  shows  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4 
per  cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the 
board  of  health  to  be  307,100  on  June  30,  1924,  an  increase  of  51,- 
188  in  the  four  and  one-half  years  since  the  Federal  census.  The 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe, 
and  Midway — besides  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the  group.  The  population 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  races  is  as  follows : 


Race 

1920 

1910 

Increase 
since  1910 

23,  723 

6,955 

11,072 

27,  002 

5,  602 

2,  430 

19,  708 

23.  507 

109,274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 

26,  041 

3,  734 
S,  772 

22,  301 
4,890 
1,990 
14,867 
21,  674 
79,  675 
2,361 

4,  533 
695 
376 

2,318 

3,  221 

i  2,  300 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Caucasian  Hawaiifin ...     ....          ....        .  .     ...     ... 

4,701 
712 

Porto  Rican     .. 

440 



asian.     ... .. 

4,841 

Chinese     . 

1,833 

Japanese..   

29,  299 

Filipino. 

18,  670 
417 

Korean 

Negro . 

!  347 

her 1 

1  66 

■    tal 

255,  912 

191,  909 

64,  003 
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The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1!;lM.  ..,-  12,609,  as  against  12,686  for  the  prior  year.  The  number 
of  departures  from  Hawaii  was  10,231  as  against  8,335  for  the  pre- 
year,  divided  as  follows:  Chinese,  812;  Japanese,  4,027 j 
Filipinos.  3,769;  Koreans.  26;  Porto  Kicans,  307;  Portuguese,  368; 
Spanish,  2 !:: :  Russians,  25;  all  others,  655. 

Ed  -The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  of  public 

instruction  were  carefully  revised,  rearranged,  published,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools  on  January  1,  1924.  During  the  year  there 
were  maintained  176  public  schools,  with  1,556  teachers  and  51,55^ 
pupils,  as  against  1.525  teachers  and  48,730  pupils  the  previous  year. 
There  were  64  private  schools,  with  471  teachers  and  9.557  pupils,  as 
against  8,470  pupils  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attend- 
ing all  schools  in  the  Territory: 


•  cent 

Public- 
school 

pupils 

Descent 

Public- 
school 
pupils 

3,447 

:..  267 
1,668 
5,698 
317 
1,  053 
5,035 

Japanese  

25, 858 

Korean       ... 

920 

Filipino.  .  .       ...  . 

1,756 

Portuguese. 

Spanish 

Others ..  ... 

528 

Total 

51,557 

Chinese 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  by  birthplace : 


Hawaii 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Born  i:                              es _ 

12, 130 

290 

7,008 
167 

25,  284 
776 

5,784 
118 

25,  719 
807 

24,  487 
544 

50,  206 
1,351 

Total            

12,  420 

7,175 

26,  060 

5,  902 

26,  526 

25,  031 

51,  55" 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  a  big  race  problem  not 
only  among  the  school  children  of  the  Territory  but  in  the  teaching 
staff  as  well.  All  teachers,  of  course,  are  American  citizens.  The 
figures  below  show  the  racial  descent  of  these  citizen  teachers : 


Anglo-Saxon    (American) 464 

Spanish 

2 

Chinese 

174 

Bohemian 

2 

Portuguese 

129 

Austrian 

1 

Hawaiian 

86 

Dutch 

French 

1 

Japanese 

80 

1 

English 

48 

Italian 

1 

German 

21 

Polish 

1 

Scotch 

10 

Welch 

1 

Norwegian 

9 

Mixture  of  races  (including  137 

Canadian 

6 

part   Hawaiians) 

514 

Irish 

Swedish 

6 

6 

Total 

1,566 

Danish 

3 
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The  question  of  the  labor  turnover  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
very  serious.  Many  teachers,  who  are  trained  and  prepared  for 
teaching,  leave  the  profession  at  a  time  when  they  have  had  only 
enough  experience  to  make  their  work  really  valuable.  Of  the  1,566 
teachers  employed  last  year,  236  resigned  at  the  close  of  school. 
Many  of  these  returned  to  the  mainland  after  having  served  in  the 
Territorial  schools  one  year  or  more. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  Territory  was  good,  the 
death  rate  being  13.93  per  thousand  as  compared  with  15.96  for 
1923.  There  were  4,132  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported 
as  compared  to  6,638  for  the  prior  year.  There  were  no  cases  of 
smallpox  in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  Five  cases,  however, 
were  present  on  vessels  arriving  from  ports  outside,  and  were 
handled  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  board 
of  health  at  its  meeting  in  June  adopted  a  regulation  intended  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  smallpox  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  The  Territory  is  a  valuable  port  of  call  for  ves- 
sels crossing  the  Pacific,  and  its  importance  as  such,  as  well  as  the 
volume  of  shipping,  will  increase  from  year  to  year.  If  infection 
from  without  is  to  be  prevented,  the  enforcement  of  these  reason- 
able precautionary  measures  is  necessary.  The  records  of  the 
tuberculosis  bureau  show  1,394  cases,  an  increase  of  275  over  last 
year.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  disease  is 
on  the  increase,  but  as  an  evidence  that  better  work  is  being  done 
in  promptly  reporting  and  early  diagnosis  of  such  cases.  Credit 
for  this  work  is  largely  due  to  the  public-health  nurses,  as  it  is 
chiefly  through  their  efforts  that  the  early  cases  are  brought  in  for 
examination.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  deaths  among  infants 
of  one  year  of  age  over  the  preceding  year.  The  races  showing 
the  highest  and  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  were  respectively,  the 
Hawaiian  291.25  and  the  Caucasian  33.11.  In  1924  there  were  12,- 
194  births,  an  increase  of  793  over  the  prior  year.  The  birth  rate 
was  40.05  for  1,000  population,  and  the  increase  of  births  over 
deaths  for  the  year  was  187.75.  Increased  birth  rates  are  noted  for 
all  cities  and  counties.  The  routine  of  general  health  matters  was 
carried  out  as  in  former  years,  except  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  vaccination  of  school  children  and  to  inspect 
the  possible  cases  of  trachoma.  The  total  number  of  school  children 
vaccinated  during  the  year  was  4,420.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  potable  water  supplies,  sewage,  rubbish  and  garbage  disposals, 
trade  wastes,  inspection  of  canneries,  etc.  A  general  campaign  for 
better  and  safer  milk  and  the  consumption  of  more  milk  was  insti- 
tuted in  which  many  citizens,  organizations,  and  the  press  took  a 
very  active  part.     The  activities  of  the  food  and  drug  bureaus  have 
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been  conducted  along  the  same  line  as  last  year.  Food  conditions 
on  the  outside  islands  were  very  satisfactory.  But  few  violations 
or  faulty  practices,  such  as  were  noted  in  prior  inspections,  were 
encountered. 

The  number  of  patients  cared  for  at  Oahu  Insane  Asylum  was 
-17o.  of  which  336  were  male  and  134  female.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  inmates  has  been  good.  This  has  been  attributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  liberty  of  the  grounds  given  them.  All  inmates  who 
are  physically  able  are  taken  out  of  doors  every  day.  The  total 
number  of  persons  cared  for  at  the  leper  settlement  was  521,  of 
which  348  were  male  and  173  female. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  to  be  307,100  as  of 
June  30,  1924,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  8,600.  Increases  were 
noted  among  Japanese,  Filipino,  Chinese,  Asiatic  Hawaiian,  Cau- 
casian Hawaiian,  Korean,  Portuguese,  and  Porto  Rican,  and  de- 
creases among  Hawaiian,  Spanish,  and  the  group  included  under 
American,  British,  German,  and  Kussian.  All  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties showed  a  gain  in  population  during  the  year. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

On  June  30,  1924,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  4,207 
patients,  as  against  4,108  on  June  30,  1923,  an  increase  of  99  patients. 
The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 
4,917,  as  against  4,927,  a  decrease  of  10.  The  number  of  discharges, 
including  deaths,  was  710.  The  daily  average  population  was  4,114, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  132.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  223,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  59. 


Movement  of  population,  fiscal  year 

ouled 

June  30,  1921 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

ine  July  1,  1923 ..       

2, 435 
504 

608 
99 

3,043 
603 

663 
142 

402 
64 

1,065 
206 

4,108 

Admitted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1924 

809 

Total  number  under  treatment  June 
30,  1924 

2,939 

707 

3,646 

805 

466 

1,271 

4,917 

Discharged: 

Recovered _. 

98 
56 

118 
43 

123 

17 
17 
52 
6 
32 

115 

73 
170 

49 
155 

13 

13 

22 

6 

40 

6 
9 
8 
3 

28 

19 
22 
30 
9 
68 

134 

Improved 

95 

Unimproved 

200 

Not  insane 

58 

Died 

223 

Total  died  and  discharged 

438 

124 

552 

94 

54 

158 

710 

Remaining  June  30,  1924 

2,501 

583 

3,  084 

711 

412 

1,013 

4,207 

Owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  population  of  the  several 
sources  which  supply  the  hospital  with  patients,  the  hospital  popu- 
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lation  has  also  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  there  were  remaining 
4,207  patients  under  treatment,  with  a  daily  average  population 
throughout  the  year  of  4,114.  To  treat  this  number  of  patients  and 
p-ive  them  sufficient  care  and  individual  attention  taxes  the  resources 

to 

of  the  institution,  great  as  they  are,  so  that  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  obvious  that  additional  construction  will  have  to  be 
asked  of  Congress,  and  that  this  construction,  in  order  to  best  serve 
the  patient  population,  will  have  to  be  specialized  for  the  particular 
care  of  the  acute  medically  and  surgically  ill.  While  such  construc- 
tion will  give  the  additional  beds  that  are  necessary,  it  will  further 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  improved  facilities  for  the  classifica- 
ton  of  the  patients  and  therefore  will  increase  the  ability  of  the  hos- 
pital to  serve  them  individually,  which  must  of  course  remain  its 
main  objective. 

The  most  important  happenings  of  the  year  have  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increasing  improvement  in  the  medical  care  of  patients 
and  the  scientific  understanding  of  their  disabilites.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Blackburn  Laboratory  had  been  completed  for  housing 
all  of  the  clinical  and  scientific  activities  of  the  hospital. 

The  isolation  building  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  suf- 
fering from  contagious  diseases  had  been  completed  at  the  close  of 
the  year;  it  is  arranged  for  the  care  of  50  patients  and  went  into 
commission  almost  at  once.  It  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose,  for  it  is  to  be  realized  that  the  hospital  reser- 
vation contains  some  5,000  people  who  contact  at  innumerable  points 
with  the  general  population  of  the  District  and  that  therefore  oc- 
casional cases  of  contagious  disease  are  inevitable. 

Affiliations  have  been  made  with  various  training  schools  for 
nurses  in  the  city  so  that  the  nurses  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
a  wider  general  hospital  training  and  the  nurses  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals have  the  opportnuity  of  a  wider  training  in  caring  for  men- 
tal illness.  The  training  school  has  received  recognition  by  the 
nurses  registry  board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  hereafter 
graduates  will  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  hospitals  in  general 
training,  aside  from  the  specialty  which  is  particularly  stressed 
here. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  various  other  activities  looking  toward 
the  better  care  and  treatment  of  patients  are  in  contemplation,  such 
as  the  installation  of  extensive  electro-therapeutic  apparatus,  the 
development  of  the  laboratory  through  the  acquirement  of  new  per- 
sonnel, etc.  Preparation  is  also  being  made  for  adjusting  to  the  re- 
classification by  permitting  the  maximum  possible  number  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  to  live  off  the  grounds,  and  providing  means 
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on  the  grounds,  by  the  building  of  a  cafeteria,  for  supplying  them 
with  food  while  on  duty. 

Bill  regulating  process  of  commitment  to  the  hospital. — During 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill  6222  was 
introduced  "to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had  the 
approval  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of 
1919  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration 
a  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commit- 
ment to  the  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — I 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  present  methods  and 
very  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking'  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bench.  While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it 
offers  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The 
main  features  of  this  improvement  are  two:  It  provides  for  doing  away 
with  the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or 
some  friend  or  relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it. 
This  is  provided  in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would 
therefore  be  to  send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just 
as  at  present  and  permit  the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form 
of  commitment  unless  some  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.  This 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  such  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  provision  for  voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 11.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  will  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets 
with  your  approval,  to  send  it  forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  After  consideration 
of  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 
to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  department,  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that — 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  will  accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two:  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.     The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
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treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
and  that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinite  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
must  be  brought  into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly 
injurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be 
improperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
mits the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form  of 
procedure  that  is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
•'voluntary  commitment";  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
vision and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum- 
stances detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that*  no  such  persons 
shall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is 
believed  that  many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition 
require  and  could  be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat- 
ment if  it  were  possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica- 
tion of  insanity ;  and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so  treated  would  be 
restored  to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper 
treatment  they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and 
treatment  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  Congress  as  House  bill  13427,  "  To  amend 
section  115a  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  as  amended'*;  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

FREEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in  all  departments 
of  the  hospital,  the  same  being  operated  to  full  capacity  practically 
the  entire  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1923,  there 
were  197  patients  in  the  hospital;  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1924,  there  were  admitted  4,121,  making  a  total  of  4,318  indoor 
patients  under  care,  as  against  3,886  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
number  admitted,  1,055,  including  95  births,  were  pay  patients; 
1,494,  including  172  births,  were  indigent  residents  of  the  States; 
1,572,  including  131  births,  were  indigent  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  were  discharged  during  the  year  4,103,  of  whom 
2.085  had  recovered,  1,398  improved,  285  unimproved,  1  not  treated, 
and  334  died. 

Hospital  work. — There  were  2,321  surgical  operations  performed, 
with  the  following  results:  398  recovered  in  the  hospital,  an  in- 
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crease  of  28  over  last  year;  2,115  anaesthetics  were  administered,  of 
which  1,816  were  general  and  299  local.  In  the  X-ray  department 
1,147  radiographs  were  made  and  200  treatments  given.  In  the 
pathological  laboratory,  7,685  examinations  and  investigations  were 
made,  aside  from  numerous  examinations  of  spinal  fluid,  gastric  con- 
tents, smears,  differential  counts,  blood  cultures,  autogenous  vaccines, 
and  phenophthalein  tests.  Of  the  2,391  Noguchi  reactions  71.7  per 
cent  were  negative,  26.5  per  cent  positive,  and  1.8  per  cent  doubtful. 

In  the  out  patients'  department,  10,984  received  treatment  or 
2,492  more  than  the  preceding  year,  as  follows:  Dermatoiogical.  334: 
ear,  nose,  and  throat,  1,883;  eye,  2,314;  gynecological,  1,647;  genito- 
urinary, 998;  medical,  731;  minor  surgical,  955;  neurological,  528; 
orthopedic,  573;  pediatric,  1,047. 

The  total  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  receiving  treat- 
ment was  15,302,  as  against  12,378  the  previous  year.  There  were 
27,102  revisits  and  1,629  emergencies  in  this  department. 

Hospital  needs. — The  one  urgent  and  pressing  need  is  a  larger 
home  for  nurses.  The  question  of  efficient  service  is  so  coupled  with 
the  health  of  the  nurses  that  they  can  not  be  separated  without  in- 
jury to  both.  Adequate  and  healthy  quarters  for  the  nurses  are  as 
essential  as  the  hospital  itself,  and  it  is  unwise  to  continue  crowding 
them  as  present  limited  quarters  compel  us  to  do.  Additional  space 
is  also  urgent  to  house  the  female  internes,  who  are  now  required  to 
lodge  outside  of  the  hospital  at  their  expense,  while  the  male  internes 
enjoy  comfortable  rooms  within  the  hospital.  The  only  satisfactory 
remedy  is  to  be  had  in  a  larger  nurses'  home.  It  is  estimated  that 
$50,000  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  An  additional  tele- 
phone operator  is  needed  at  $980  per  annum,  in  order  that  the  hos- 
pital might  have  a  continuous  telephone  service.  This  can  not  be 
done  with  two  operators.    There  must  be  three. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — The  work  in  this  department  has 
gone  on  steadily,  although  all  plans  have  not  been  fully  developed. 
In  the  near  future,  however,  it  appears  that  the  problems  as  re- 
gards classroom  accommodation,  teaching  force  and  proper  recrea- 
tion for  the  nurses  will  be  solved.  The  graduating  class  was  given 
diplomas  in  the  Andrew  Rankin  Memorial  Chapel  May  8,  13  nurses 
graduating,  making  a  total  of  392  graduates  from  the  school. 

Pay  patients. — The  number  of  pay  patients  received  was  greater 
than  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  admission  of  this  class. 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1913,  171  paid  $4,034.40  for  their  care  and 
treatment,  while  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1,055  paid  $27,489.25. 
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Receipts  and  disbursements 
Receipts : 

Appropriation,  Interior  act — 

Salaries $45,  800.  00 

For  support 67,000.00 

Pathological  building 60.  000.  00 

172,  800.  00 
Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act   (under  contract  with 

the  Board  of  Charities — amount  earned) 41,947.00 

Pay  patients 27,  498.  00 

Total 242,  245.  00 

Disbursements : 

Miscellaneous   (fuel,  light,  clothing,  medicine,  forage,  etc.) 63,228.84 

Pay  patients 8,  325.  83 

Subsistence 42,  592.  70 

Pay  patients 9, 141.  89 

Salaries 45,  325.  27 

Pay  patients 7,  595.  34 

Refund,  pay  patients 1,  323.  00 

Pathological  building 59,  932.  90 

Total  disbursements 237,  465.  77 

Unexpended  balances. — Miscellaneous,  $2,071.16 ;  subsistence, 
$1,054.30;  salaries,  $474.73;  pathological  building,  $67.10;  pay 
patients,  $1,111.94;  making  a  total  of  $4,778.63. 

HOWAED  UNIVERSITY 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  "A  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees.    The  full  board  consists  of  24  trustees. 

Students. — Again  the  university  passed  the  2,000  point  in  registra- 
tion of  students,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  quarters  of  1923-24  being  2,002,  and  the  summer  session 
totaling  162,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,164.  Thirty-seven  States 
and  12  foreign  countries  were  represented  in  this  registration.  The 
graduates  for  the  year  numbered  273  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:  School  of  liberal  arts,  93;  school  of  education,  25;  school  of 
commerce  and  finance,  7;  school  of  applied  science,  8;  school  of 
music,  2;  school  of  religion,  7;  medical  college,  27;  dental  college, 
40 ;  pharmaceutical  college,  31 ;  school  of  law,  32 ;  graduate  school,  1. 

Medical  school. — The  school  of  medicine  continues  its  work 
although  very  much  hampered  by  inadequate  quarters  and  an  in- 
sufficient teaching  staff.    With  the  aid  of  the  endowment  of  $500,000, 
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successfully  pledged  during  1922-23  with  the  help  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  latter  drawback  is  being  lessened  by  additions 
to  the  faculty,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  provide  a  suitable 
building.  The  $500,000  petitioned  from  Congress  for  such  suitable 
building  is  sadly  needed  right  now  in  the  history  of  the  medical 
school. 

As  it  is  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  to  train  classes 
over  50,  the  school  of  medicine  has  been  obliged  to  limit  its  classes 
to  that  number.  This  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  its  faculty 
and  is  an  injustice  to  those  who  devote  two  or  more  years  of  their 
lives  to  college  work  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
only  to  be  refused  admission  because  of  lack  of  room.  This  lack 
of  suitable  accommodations  is  now  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
school  and  is  one  which  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Academic  schools. — The  schools  of  liberal  arts,  education,  com- 
merce and  finance,  applied  science,  music,  and  public  health  and 
hygiene  have  made  marked  progress. 

The  ambitious,  self-supporting  student  who  is  compelled  to  drop 
his  education  by  day,  is  offered  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  col- 
lege education  through  evening  instruction.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  these  classes  in  January,  1921,  344  individuals  have  enrolled, 
of  whom  174  were  school-teachers. 

The  department  of  physical  education  is  now  a  reality.  Those 
cases  brought  to  light  by  physical  examination  on  entrance  are  be- 
ing helped  individually,  though  the  university  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  room.  The  new  gymna- 
sium which  will  be  built  during  the  next  year  will,  however,  care 
for  these  people.  The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  297 ; 
the  number  of  men,  650.  The  board  of  athletic  control  has  beer* 
created  and  to  this  are  sent  all  problems  in  connection  with  phys- 
ical education.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science  in  physical  education  has  been  provided. 

Finances. — Although  Howard  University  was  established  in  1867, 
no  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until 
March  3,  1879,  when  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  "  maintenance." 
Since  that  time  Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  institu- 
tion yearly,  expendable  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  a  patron  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  covers  income 
from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations,  tuition  and 
other  fees,  endowments  and  other  investments,  rents  and  interests, 
donations,  etc.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  1924  was 
$425,640.21.  and  the  expenditures  were  $448,063.77,  there  being  an 
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excess  of  expenditures  over  income  for  the  year  of  $22,423.56.  The 
total  assets  on  June  30,  1924,  were  $2,293,101.95.  Of  this  sum  the 
land,  building,  and  equipment  were  valued  at  $1,699,200.39.  The 
investments  of  the  endowment  fund  aggregated  $560,395.59  and  the 
balance  of  $57,319.55  was  in  current  assets.  The  property  of  the 
University  has  been  accumulated  mainly  through  donations  and  the 
sale  of  and  the  increase  in  value  of  128  acres  of  land  originally 
purchased  and  subdivided  by  it.  The  annual  congressional  appro- 
priations have  been  mainly  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  purchase 
of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  and  other  expenses.  Three  buildings, 
the  greenhouse,  and  a  portion  of  the  equipment  have  been  provided 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

The  solicitor  for  the  department  states  in  an  opinion  under  date 
of  June  7,  1923,  as  to  the  Howard  University,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  the   following  jurisdiction: 

(1)  To  make  visits  and  inspections  of  the  institution;  (2)  to  supervise  and 
control  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  institution  by  (\mgress ;  (3)  to  require 
and  submit  annual  estimates  for  the  expenditures  of  the  following  year;  (4) 
and  to  demand,  require,  and  receive  from  the  institution's  officers  annual  re- 
ports showing  (a)  the  condition  of  the  institution;  (b)  the  number  of  pupils 
received  and  discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  the  number  remaining  therein;  (c)  the  branches  of  knowledge 
and  industry  taught  and  the  progress  therein;  and  (d)  the  receipts  of  the 
institution,  and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disbursements,  and  for  what 
purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Students. — During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1923,  through  June  30, 
1924,  there  were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of 
the  institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  77  men  and  48  women, 
a  total  of  125,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  35 
States,  a  decrease  of  9  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
primary  and  grammar  department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School, 
there  were  under  instruction  24  boys  and  24  girls,  a  total  of  48,  a 
decrease  of  4  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  in 
this  department,  44  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  32  males  and 
28  females ;  discharged,  30  males  and  17  females. 

Generally  good  health  prevailed  during  the  year.  The  usual 
course  of  instruction  was  carried  out,  with  the  addition  of  classes 
in  analytic  geometry  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  Attention  was  given  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  children  in  the  primary  department  who  have  considerable 
hearing. 

Needs. — The  institution  needs  the  addition  of  a  special  instructor 
for  the  normal  department  as  an  addition  to  the  faculty ;  and  equip- 
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ment  in  the  form  of  an  additional  typesetting  machine  is  also  needed 
on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  instruction  in  that  art.  An 
administration  building  is  greatly  desired  for  the  housing  of  the 
increasing  library,  supplying  a  room  for  social  gatherings  and  addi- 
tional recitation  rooms,  as  well  as  rooms  for  offices,  stores,  etc. 

At  the  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  January  of  1924,  it  was  urged  that  the 
norma!  training  class,  established  in  1891,  and  successfully  con- 
ducted, be  enlarged  to  better  meet  the  demand  for  well-educated  and 
highly  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
special  research  work  be  taken  up  to  promote  the  general  instruction 
of  deaf  children. 

Research  work. — The  National  Research  Council  has  agreed  to 
finance  special  research  work  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault,  of  North- 
western University,  during  the  coming  year  in  the  line  of  under- 
standing spoken  sounds  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  council 
has  also  undertaken  a  survey  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  employing 
officers  of  the  institution  who  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
carrying  out  this  survey. 

Alumni  reunion. — A  reunion  of  nearly  200  graduates  and  ex- 
students  was  held  in  the  last  part  of  June  at  the  institution.  The 
authorities  of  the  college  were  urged  to  expand  scientific  instruction 
and  to  promote  the  use  of  English  through  the  further  employment 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  alumni  pledged  themselves  to  further 
interest  and  support  in  providing  a  memorial  for  Edward  Miner 
Gallaudet,  formerly  president  of  the  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  11  persons,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  to  4 
persons,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  to  5  persons,  and  certificates  of 
graduation  were  granted  to  2  persons.  The  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  was  conferred  upon  3  persons,  of  doctor  of 
laws  to  1  person,  of  doctor  of  science  to  2  persons,  of  master  of  science 
to  2  persons,  and  of  master  of  arts  to  1  person. 

Receipts  and  expenses. — The  total  receipts  of  the  disbursing  agent 
for  the  year  have  been  $147,843.35,  including  balance  from  previous 
year  of  $26.19.  The  total  expenses  of  the  disbursing  agent  for  the 
year  have  been  $147,714.55;  balance  on  hand,  $154.99.  Balance  on 
hand  in  treasurer's  office  is  $1,591.63.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
treasurer's  office  for  the  year  have  been  $3,877.61,  including  $1,500 
from  a  special  pension  fund  for  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege and  two  widows  of  professors. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat, 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
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in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some 
other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
children  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of 
indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under 
section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat,  293), 
was  also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the 
expense  to  be  defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
above  referred  to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as 
to  be  no  longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  benefi- 
ciaries. In  an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed 
the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent 
that  said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite 
appropriation  in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind 
children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  per- 
mits for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class 
of  beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  other 
purposes  approved  March  20,  1922,  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  buildings  and 
grounds,  etc.,  so  that  since  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  not  been  connected  with  the  Interior 
Department  except  in  the  matter  of  the  disbursement  of  the  appro- 
priations for  that  office  and  the  work  under  it,  which  under  exist- 
17221—24 10 
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ing  law,  act  of  March  8,  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  will  continue  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  grounds. — The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.  594),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
renting  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1923  no  properties 
additional  to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were  se- 
cured. As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the 
United  States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  build- 
ings thereon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  rented  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable at  reasonable  rates. 

Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war 
needs,"  is  as  follows: 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
633,  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with 
any  other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and 
not  now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  Cnogress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
all  of  the  houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
B  and  C  Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be 
repaired  for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned act,  and  improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40 
were  made  by  the  Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this 
square,  to  wit:  Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New 
Jersey  Avenue  NW.;  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW.;  and  No.  235 
Arthur  Place  NW. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the 
buildings  in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since 
March  5,  1919,  the  department  has  collected  the  rent  from  said 
houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  Decem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  and  including  November  30,  1923,  aggregating 
$6,182.50,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  A  special  report  in  relation  thereto  was  submitted 
to  Congress  December  21,  1923.  The  report  of  the  collections  of 
rents  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1923,  to  November  30,  1924, 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  December,  1924. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things : 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archae- 
ological sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations, 
excavations,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  mu- 
seums, universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the 
gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
War,  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December 
28,  1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaelogical  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  author- 
ized agents. 

The  following  warning  has  been  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
ruins  located  on  public  lands,  to-wit : 

Wabning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you — 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from, 
excavate  upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin 
located  on  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
except  under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225)  ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the 
records  of  the  past. 

Permits  granted. — During  the  year  six  permits  were  granted  for 
the  examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  fol- 
lows: 

January  30,  1924,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  continue  during  1924  his 
archaeological  investigations  and  the  taking  of  specimens  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  including  author- 
ity to  work  over  the  talus  of  the  slope  in  front  of  Mummy  Cave  in 
Canyon  del  Muerto,  and  in  adjacent  parts  of  the  canyon,  the  loca- 
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tion  of  which  is  given  on  Gregory's  map,  paper  No.  380,  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Surve}7,  the  expedition  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Earl  H.  Mor- 
ris, a  regular  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  above  institution. 

February  19,  1924,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  conduct  archaeological 
explorations  during  the  spring  of  1924  at  the  new  National  Monu- 
ment, Carlsbad  Cavern,  located  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  near 
the  town  of  Carlsbad,  it  being  understood  that  Dr.  William  T.  Lee 
of  that  society  will  supervise  the  exploration  and  act  as  custodian 
of  the  monument  until  the  work  is  completed. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  on  May  3,  1924,  granted  a  re- 
newal during  1924  of  permit  to  examine  and  excavate  certain  ruins 
in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley  and  those  tributary  canyons  which  enter  it 
below  Mexican  water;  also  the  canyons  of  the  San  Juan  River  and 
tributaries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Navajo  Mountain  in  Arizona, 
all  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  experi- 
enced in  archaelogical  research. 

May  20,  1924,  to  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  director  department  of  Ameri- 
can archaeology,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  conduct 
during  the  summer  of  1924  explorations  and  excavations  in  the 
canyons  draining  the  eastern  and  northern  slopes  of  the  Lucka- 
chukai  Mountains  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  northern  Arizona. 

September  2,  1924,  to  Mr.  Elmer  G.  Peterson,  president  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah,  to  make  excavation  of  cliff 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  west  of  Orderville,  Utah,  and  Fifty  Mile 
Mountain,  and  collect  objects  of  antiquity,  such  collection  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  that  college. 

Mr.  George  Thomas,  president  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  was  on  September  9,  1924,  authorized  to  excavate  and 
collect  archaeological  material  at  the  Whisker  Ruin,  situated  about 
12  miles  directly  west  of  Blanding,  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  at 
the  junction  of  First  Valley  and  Milk  Ranch  draws;  also  being  2 
miles  west  of  Cotton  Wood  Wash  and  3  miles  east  of  the  head 
of  Comb  Wash.  Permission  was  also  granted  for  the  excavation 
of  a  small  ruin  of  three  rooms  at  the  head  of  Fish  Creek,  about 
8  miles  west  of  the  Whisker  Ruin;  these  explorations  being  in 
charge  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Kerr,  of  the  archaeological  department  of  the 
university,  and  to  be  completed  during  October,  1924. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writ- 
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ing,  stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the 
same,  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  During 
the  past  year  the  corporation  sold  its  real  estate  amounting  to 
$300,000,  so  that  now  its  total  property  consists  of  securities  and 
money. 

On  June  30,  1924,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board,  amounted  to  $110,534,298.18.  This  is  invested  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this  total  $36,748,088.18  has  been  appropriated 
to  various  educational  institutions,  including  $4,683,333  appro- 
priated during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924.  The  sum  of  $8,129,- 
036.45  was  paid  during  the  year  on  account  of  principal  appro- 
priations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $6,361,821.04.  The 
balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1923, 
amounting  to  $9,240,224.48,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amounting 
to  $17,590.85,  and  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  property  purchased 
with  income  in  the  amount  of  $342,502.92,  increased  the  total  to 
$15,962,139.29. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  whites : 

Art  exhibition  of  work  of  Professor  Cizek's  pupils_-_ $5,  000.  00 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 1, 113,  241.  94 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 667,  203.  58 

Fellowships   and   scholarships 63, 151.  84 

Indiana  demonstration  county  educational  units 31,  966.  88 

Indiana  State  Department  of  Education 6,000.00 

Kentucky   Educational    Association ^ 2,  281.  05 

Lincoln    school 166,  624.  64 

Medical    schools 1,  874,  098.  23 

Professors  of  secondary  education 55,  897.  94 

Rural  school  agents 83,617.67 

State  agents  for  secondary  education 59,  714.  67 

Teachers'  certification  law  of  Indiana 793.  69 

Vocational   arts    survey 5,  735.  70 

For  negroes : 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 389,376.34 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 89,  000.  00> 

County  training  schools 89,732.06 

Critic    teachers 11,  848.  53 

Expenses  students  at  summer  schools 7,  249.  24 

John  F.  Slater  fund 17,657.05 

Medical  schools • 160,  777.  53 

Negro  rural-school  fund 77,050.00 

Rural-school  agents 70,  541.  60 

Scholarships 450.00 

Summer  schools 33,  874.  52 
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Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League $32,  00".  24 

JBureau  of  educational  measurements 1,953.66 

Conferences 2,  051.  79 

Division  of  educational  relations 2,730.16 

Educational  investigation  and  research 100.  28 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  In- 
diana    33. 95 

Improvement  of  accounting  systems  in  educational  institu- 
tions   4,  711.  70 

National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements 19,228.30 

PUblic-scbool   finance 18,750.00 

Report  on  medical  education 4,  799.  9! 

Rural-school   supervision 20,  014.  90 

Study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States 4,  GMi.  S2 

Study  of  museums___ 16,966.95 

Survey  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  public  schools 148.09 

Surveys   (miscellaneous) 45,498.85 

Administration 313,  870.  98 

Total $5,  570,  436.  04 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1924, 
of  $10,391,703.25,  which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds  and  stocks, 
$10,114,906.77;  cash,  $187,508.90;  accounts  receivable,  net,  $89,287.58. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $9,657,811.09,  while  appropria- 
tions payable  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  subsequent  years 
amount  to  $465,000. "  " 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,294.22.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$181,449.22;  stocks,  $16,645;  and  cash,  $2,200.  The  income  from 
this  fund  during  the  year  was  $8,763.26.  Added  to  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to  $9,497.66. 
Of  this,  $6,350.35  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various  schools,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $3,147.31  in  cash  on  deposit. 

THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE   BITUMINOUS 
COAL  COMMISSION  RECORDS 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims 
Is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
civil  division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  also  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  de- 
partment under  Executive  orders  of  July  22,  1919,  March  24,  1920, 
and  June  16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for  information  and  for 
certified  copies  thereof  are  received. 
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THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919,  en- 
titled "An  act  creating  a  commission  for  the  maintenance,  control, 
care,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  on  Put  in  Bay 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes"  (40  Stat.  1324), 
provides : 

That  said  commission,  through  its  president  and  treasurer,  shall  make,  in 
writing,  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  condition  of 
the  said  site  and  memorial  as  to  preservation,  and  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  money  pertaining  thereto. 

The  report  of  this  commission  for  1924  when  received  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  for  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  trans- 
mission to  Congress. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  law  the  chief  clerk  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
department  and  administrative  head  of  the  divisions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  having  assigned  to  him  supervision  over  the  clerks 
and  other  employees  of  the  department.  He  also  supervises,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and 
compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  printing,  stationery, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  of  the  detailed  work 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freeclmen's  Hospital,  Howard 
University,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of 
attorneys  and  agents  to  practice  as  well  as  their  disbarment,  cor- 
porate sureties  on  bonds,  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  miscellaneous  matters. 

Under  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Interior  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925,  approved  June  5,  1924,  the  law  authorizing 
the  chief  clerk  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents  was  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

The  ciiief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  department  and  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  sign  official 
papers  and  documents,  including  the  authorization  of  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  and  other  appropriations  for  the  department,  its  bureaus  and  offices, 
section  3683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

The  law  as  thus  amended  affords  whenever  necessary  a  means  of 
relief  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  handling 
of  official  matters  and  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  disposed  of  in 
his  office  and  in  the  divisions  under  his  general  supervision,  and 
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shows  no  diminution  in  the  volume  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Department  Classification  Board,  much  time 
was  devoted  to  matters  pertaining  to  classification  of  employees,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  classification  act  of  1923. 
Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  the  board,  which  was  quite  volum- 
inous, several  hundred  appeals  of  employees  for  higher  classification 
were  handled. 

Effective  December  1,  1923,  the  Division  of  Traffic  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  was  established,  its  personnel  being  composed  of  em- 
ployees detailed  from  the  bureaus.  The  traffic  manager  represents 
the  department  on  the  Federal  Traffic  Board,  with  which  the  division 
maintains  close  contact  and  cooperation. 

A  survey  of  the  department  with  reference  to  industrial  hygiene 
was  made  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1924,  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  H.  Votaw  in  cooperation  with  Doctor  O'Connor,  the  medical 
officer. 

In  November  of  1923  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  moved  into  the 
Interior  Department  Building  from  the  Pension  Office  Building. 
The  cost  thereof  was  nominal,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  regular 
employees  of  the  department  with  some  assistance  from  the  force 
of  laborers  under  the  Superintendent,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Buildings. 

In  a  prior  annual  report  attention  wTas  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  2,500  cases  of  old  Patent  Office  models  were  housed  in  a  rented 
building  at  627  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800  per  annum,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  Congress 
authorize  their  disposal.  A  bill  looking  to  that  end  was  introduced 
in  Congress  and  referred  to  the  proper  committee  for  consideration. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  be  taken  up  and  favorably  disposed  of  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  returns  office  was  materially  reduced 
as  the  outgrowth  of  discontinuing  the  employment  of  temporary 
employees  engaged  in  the  rearrangement  of  thousands  of  index 
cards  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  filling  jackets  used.  The  files 
of  this  office  now  occupy  6,840  linear  feet  of  shelving  in  the  Patent 
Office  Building,  and  the  normal  annual  increase  is  about  200  linear 
feet.  Receipts  from  furnishing  photostat  copies  and  certificates 
of  returns  office  contracts  amounted  to  approximately  $410.  Many 
photostat  copies  were  supplied  to  other  Government  activities"  with- 
out cost.  The  office  has  been  of  material  assistance  to  many  con- 
tractors, bidders,  lawyers,  Government  investigators,  accounting  and 
disbursing  officers  by  furnishing  them  information  which  could  not 
have  been  so  readily  obtained  elsewhere. 
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The  volume  of  business  over  the  Interior  Department  switchboard, 
which  serves  a  personnel  of  over  4,000,  is  very  heavy.  It  includes 
seven  bureaus  as  well  as  a  number  of  divisions  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  nine  other  Government  offices.  To  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business  there  was  installed  in  the  telephone  room, 
Interior  Department  Building,  a  visible  portable  index  of  every 
office  served  by  the  switchboard.  The  device  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  service.  It  has  increased  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  is  used  as  a  source  of  information  on  personnel.  Telephone 
service  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  has  likewise  been  materially  im- 
proved by  the  installation  of  a  new  switchboard.  This  has  ample 
facilities  for  expansion,  a  better  traffic  control,  and  furnishes  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date  service  to  50  per  cent  more  stations  at  an  annual 
saving  of  $87. 

The  fiscal  year  1924  has  been  especially  eventful  in  the  number  of 
changes  made,  affecting  the  wrork  of  the  divisions  of  the  Secretary's 
office,  with  a  view  of  securing  better  administrative  supervision  and 
more  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  handling  the  work.  They 
are  briefly  enumerated  in  the  following  list : 

Additional  safeguards  provided  for  the  funds  handled  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  disbursing  clerk. 

Disbursements  at  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, including  salaries  of  employees,  transferred  to  the  chief  dis- 
bursing clerk. 

Preparation  of  cards  in  the  Division  of  Supplies,  which  duplicate 
information  entered  in  the  order  and  invoice  book,  discontinued. 

Vouchers  for  supplies  and  equipment  purchased  for  the  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  forwarded  di- 
rectly from  the  Division  of  Supplies  to  the  chief  disbursing  clerk, 
after  approval  by  the  chief  clerk,  instead  of  through  the  bureaus. 

Method  of  handling  purchases  changed  so  that  allotments  are 
made  to  the  Division  of  Supplies  from  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  available  for  purchases  of  supplies  and  equipment  and 
books  and  publications.  Similar  action  taken  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases through  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  National  Park  Service.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  stock  of 
supplies  and  equipment  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Supplies. 

The  keeping  of  useless  records  in  the  Division  of  Publications  re- 
lating to  the  receipt  of  printed  forms,  etc.,  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  to  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  field  offices,  was 
discontinued.  This  division  took  over  the  distribution  of  publica- 
tions and  blank  forms  and  mimeograph  and  addressograph  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Bureau  of  Education.    The  appro- 
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priations  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Patent  Office,  Geological  Survey,  and  Bureau  of  Mines  were  allotted 
to  the  Division  of  Publications,  which  now  keeps  all  records  relating 
to  estimates  of  cost  and  expenditures ;  the  keeping  of  similar  records 
in  the  bureaus  was  discontinued. 

A  committee  on  publications  was  appointed  to  examine  depart- 
mental publications  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  those  of  limited 
circulation  and  such  as  contain  information  of  little  value  to  the 
public. 

The  method  of  keeping  record  of  the  admission  and  disbarment  of 
attorneys  was  changed  so  as  to  eliminate  useless  records  and  simplify 
the  work  incident  thereto. 

The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  were  relieved  of  the  sign- 
ing of  replies  to  routine  inquiries  by  having  letters  prepared  for 
the  signature  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Bureau  heads  authorized  to  approve  leaves  of  absence  without  pay 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  two  days  instead  of  submitting  the  appli- 
cations to  the  department  for  approval. 

Acknowledgment  of  letters  received  in  the  Division  of  Appoint- 
ments, Mails,  and  Files  containing  remittances  of  less  than  $1 
discontinued. 

The  Division  of  Traffic,  office  of  the  Secretary,  was  created,  and 
the  traffic  activities,  employees,  and  equipment  of  the  several  bureaus 
consolidated  therein  under  a  traffic  manager  having  complete  super- 
vision of  the  movement  of  traffic  and  the  handling  of  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  in  the  department. 

The  motor-truck  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  con- 
solidated with  that  under  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Preparation  of  pay  rolls  and  keeping  of  time  records,  except  for 
Pension  and  Patent  Offices,  consolidated  in  the  Division  of  Appoint- 
ments, Mails,  and  Files. 

Messenger  force,  under  supervision  of  Division  of  Appointments, 
Mails,  and  Files,  reorganized  and  reduced. 

Additional  changes  with  the  same  objects  in  mind  meriting  con- 
sideration and  which  already  have  been  given  some  preliminary 
study  are:  Further  consolidation  of  duplicating  machine  work  in 
the  Interior  Department  Building;  transfer  of  time  and  pay  roll 
work  for  the  Patent  and  Pension  Offices  to  the  Division  of  Appoint- 
ments, Mails,  and  Files,  office  of  the  Secretary;  forwarding  of  all 
carriers'  bills  for  transportation  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
through  the  Division  of  Traffic;  establishing  a  uniform  method  of 
appointing  field  employees  in  the  various  bureaus ;  and  revision  and 
reissue  of  department  leave  regulations. 


APPENDIX    A 

Summary  of  outstanding  mineral  withdrawals  and  classifications  June  30,  1924 


Coal 

Oil 

Oil  shale 

Phosphate 

Potash 

State 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
coal 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil  shale 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
phos- 
phate 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Acres 

Acres 
56, 993 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

139, 415 

230, 400 

Arkansas 

61, 160 

8,720 

3, 170,  566 

California ._ 

17,  603 
4, 241,  552 

1, 178,  392 
222, 977 

90,  518 

Colorado 

41,  560 

952, 239 

84,  842 
720,  534 

Idaho 

4,761 

4,603 

267, 722 

Louisiana 

466, 990 
1,  350,  426 

4, 105 
42,  097 

Montana. . 

8,  455,  506 

83,  673 

5, 158,  680 

5,  954, 364 

4,361 

8, 419, 065 

287, 883 

Nevada 

123 

39,  422 

567, 924 

11,178,286 

18,887 

250, 093 

1,101,867 

141, 444 

6,  736,  183 

North  Dakota..., 

84,894 

Oregon 

South  Dakota . 

Utah 

4,  258,  519 

691,  801 

2,  358,  563 

1,  870,  627 

86,  584 

2,  705,  035 

302, 465 

Washington 

Wyoming 

597, 175 

460,103       995,049 

25,  293 

Total 

31,368,798 

31,  715,  791 

6,  001,  881 

46,  202 

128,  267 

4,117,377;  2,390,773 

293,  015 

129,  940 

Applications  under  the  mineral-leasing  acts,  fiscal  year  1923-24 

Permits 

Leases 

Patents 

Mineral 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Oil  and  gas.. 

6,290 

5, 655 
302 

1,171 
36 

39 

198 

9 

43 
205 

8 

16 
2 

Coal 

255 

Phosphate . 

Sodium.. 

9 
53 

9 
53 

Potassium 

1 

1 

Oil  shale 

1 

6 

1 

Producing  oil  and  gas  fields  and  dates  defined,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 

February  25,  1920 

California :  Acres 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 23,  772 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  May  18,  1923 29, 189 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.  15,  1923 29,589 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Feb.  11,  1924 29,  989 

Coalinga  East  Side  field,  July  20,  1920 9,  760 

Coalinga  West  Side  field,  July  20,  1920 15,002 

Elk  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 46,  640 

Elk  Hills  field,  Nov.  19,  1923 38, 902 

Kern  River  field,  July  15,  1920 34,  866 

Lost  Hills  field,  July  20,  1920__ 4,206 

McKittrick  front  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 4,  882 

McKittrick  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 5,935 

McKittrick  field,  May  18,  1923 6,415 
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California — Continued.  Acres 

Midway  field,  Aug.  17,  1920 26,341 

Midway  field,  May  18,  1923 26,541 

Sunset  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 12, 183 

Colorado : 

Hamilton  dome,  Feb.  19,  1924 4,357 

Wellington  anticline,  Jan.  28,  1924 4,  365 

Williams  Park  anticline,  May  17,  1923 4,266 

White  River  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 13,208 

Montana  : 

Baker  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 5,629 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 47,205 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  4,  1921 24,  929 

Gas  City  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 1,275 

Gas  Ridge  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 9,965 

Kevin-Sunburst  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 38,242 

Shelby  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 2,  512 

New  Mexico :  Aztec  field,  Jan.  9,  1924 1,  600 

Utah :  Woodside  field,  May  19,  1924 13,  275 

Wyoming : 

Alkali  Butte  field,  Dec.  1,  1923 399 

Big  Muddy  field,  Aug.  20,  1920 6,  427 

Big  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,697 

Big  Sand  Draw  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 7,  393 

Billy  Creek  field,  Feb.  8,  1924 3,  560 

Bolton  Creek  field,  Nov.  30,  1921 720 

Boone  Dome,  Feb.  4,  1924 • 2,  320 

Buffalo  Basin  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 7,922 

Byron  field,  July  20,  1920 224.  35 

Derby  Dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 926 

Dry  Piney  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 2,  559 

Elk  Butte  field,  July  15,  1920 2,  002 

Garland  field,  July  20,  1920 587.  94 

Grass  Creek  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 3,067 

Greybull  field,  Apr.  26,  1921 95.  93 

Hamilton  Dome,  Apr.  5,  1920 11.087 

Hidden  Dome,  Apr.  20,  1922 1,  067 

Iron  Creek  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 920 

Lance  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 10,  736 

Little  Grass  Creek  field,  Sept.  19,  1921 1,  240 

Little  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  076 

Mahoney  Dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 5,232 

Mahoney  Dome,  Aug.  11,  1921 6,909 

Mule  Creek  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  527 

Notches  Dome,  Dec.  13,  1923 960 

Osage  field,  Aug.  25,  1920 14.151 

Osage  field,   Oct.  5,   1920 15,224 

Poison  Spider  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 5,359 

Rock  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 4,  354 

Salt  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 34,  398 

Thornton  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  274 

Torchlight  Dome,  Oct.  30,  1920 1,004 

Torchlight  Dome,  Oct.  26,  1923 1,  004 

Wertz  Dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 686 

Wiley  anticline,  July  20,  1920 879 
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Power-site  reserves 

[Includes  all  areas  reserved  or  classified  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  and  withheld 
subject  to  disposal  only  under  the  Federal  water  power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat. 
1063).  Designations,  classifications,  and  other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the 
total  areas  without  distinction] 


State 

Reserved 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1923 

Eliminated 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1923 

Reserves 
outstand- 
ing prior 
to  July  1, 
1923 

Reserved 

during 
fiscal  year 

Eliminated 

during 
fiscal  year 

Reserves 
outstand- 
ing June 
30,  1924 

Acres 

749 

168,  241 

1,161,710 

28, 469 

953,  072 

342, 406 

486 

440, 936 

Acres 

Acres 

749 
167,721 
1,  056,  516 
28,  469 
934,  820 
294, 152 
486 
268, 469 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

749 

520 
105, 194 

267 

1,453 

82 

42,  282 

11, 103 

167,988 

8,000 

1,  049,  969 

28,  551 

California 

18, 252 
48,  254 

1,007 
6,879 

976,  095 
298, 376 

Florida 

486 

Idaho 

172, 467 

9, 943 

11,753 

266,  659 

Michigan 

1,240 

12,  841 

283,  581 

761 

300,  422 

215, 181 

1,240 

12,309 

205,  095 

761 

300, 142 

208,  644 

1,240 

532 
78, 486 

48 
16, 051 

12,  357 

6,316 

214, 830 

761 

Nevada. - 

280 
6,537 

328 

200 
1,096 

300, 270 
207,  548 

512,  295 
12 
588,  672 
178,441 
1,096 
217,  083 

78, 802 

433,  493 
12 
467, 860 
137,  436 
870 
149,  085 

40, 190 

6,446 

467,  237 

South  Dakota 

12 

Utah 

120,812 

41,  005 

226 

67,  998 

3,046 
22,  947 

2,228 
9,202 

468,  678 

151, 181 

870 

Wyoming.. 

5,312 

5,410 

148, 987 

Total.. 

5, 407,  694 

739,  365 

4,  668,  329 

153, 052 

58,  537 

4, 762,  844 

Summary  of  enlarged  homestead  designations 

[Areas  classified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entrymen  required  :  Acts  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1909  (35  Stat.  639),  applicable  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,,  Washington,  Wyoming;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (30  Stat.,  531), 
applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  13,  1912  (37  Stat.  132),  applicable  to  California, 
North  Dakota;  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas;  act  of 
March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakota.  Areas  classified  as  arid, 
nonirrigable,  and  lacking  domestic  water  supply,  residence  by  entrymen  not  required  : 
Act  of  February  19,  1909  (35  Stat.  639),  applicable  to  Utah;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36 
Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho] 


Arizona,.. 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Total 

Nonresidence 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota.— 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah: 

Total 

Nonresidence 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Designa- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1923 


.4cres 
31, 250, 969 
13,  090,  666 
33, 127, 476 

13,  505, 201 
567, 227 
644, 074 
53, 194, 485 
50, 120, 150 
43, 414, 844 
12,  267,  710 
21,  208,  324 
16, 324,  535 

11, 243,  559 
1,601,254 
6,  595, 005 

29, 048, 148 


335,  035, 146 


Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1923 


Acres 
i,  409,  474 
238,  320 
184, 988 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1,1923 


Acres 
25, 841, 495 
12,  852,  346 
32,  942,  488 


456,  285  13,  048, 916 

4, 233  562, 994 

644,074 

244,282  j  52,950,203 

3,564,797  I  46,555,353 

227,  732  I  43. 187, 112 

3,848  !  12,263,862 

989,462  i  20,218,862 

348, 170  !  15,  976,  365 


383, 095 
22,  800 
251,842 
161,684 


10,  860,  464 
1,  578,  454 
6,  343, 163 

28,  886, 464 


12,463,979  '322,571,167 


Designa- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year 


Acres 
95, 680 
89, 108 

268,  610 

36, 027 

2,400 

1,960 

110,470 


302,  401 

3,395 

46,410 

6,053 

88,  681 

23, 126 

40,  395 

290,  259 


1,  379, 


Cancella- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year 


Acres 
120 
133 


i  1,  840 


i  9, 120 


1,446 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1924 


Acres 
25, 937, 055 
12,941,321 
33,  211, 098 

13, 083, 103 
565, 394 
646, 034 
53, 059,  227 
46,  555,  353 
43,  489,  513 
12,  267,  257 
20,  265,  272 
15,982,418 


10, 940, 025 
1,601,580 
6,  383, 558 
80   29,176,643 


12,  739 


323, 937, 877 


1  Previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 
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Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designations 

(Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising 
forage  crops,  and  of  such  character  that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family.    Act  of  December  29,  1916  (39  Stat.  862)] 


State 

Designa- 
tions prior 
to  Julv  1, 
1923 

Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  Julv  1, 
1923 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 1923 

Designa-       Cancella- 
tions dur-     tions  dur- 
ing fiscal       ing  fiscal 
year               year 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1924 

Acres 

13,779,110 

1,120 

7,  529,  930 

7, 478,  952 

5,041,035 

107,  859 

2,951 

Acres 
832, 200 

Acres 

12, 946, 910 

1,120 

7,  529,  930 

7,  469,  712 

5,  039,  901 

107,  859 

2,951 

Acres 
88, 312 

Acres 

Acres 
13, 035, 222 

1,120 
7.619.863 

89,933    _ 

9,240 
1,134 

469,253  | !       7,938,965 

104, 986                  640  '       5.  144. 247 

1,440 
500 

109,  299 
3,451 

14,  543,  978 

160,  255 

434, 125 

30,  839,  355 

354, 430 

67,111 

6,  036,  989 

6, 437,  247 

1, 080, 482 

638,  533 

19,  325,  090 

17,041 

14,  526,  937 

160,255 

431,325 

30,  838,  755 

354,  430 

67,  111 

6,  034,  581 

6, 436,  697 

1,079,602 

637, 399 

19,  320, 156 

277,  278 

14,804,175 

1,779 

36,815 

160, 171 

8,755 

6, 090 

106,  264 

17,427 

96,  748 

162,  034 

2,800 
600 

468, 140 

30,  998,  926 

363, 185 

73,  201 

2,408 

550 

880 

1,134 

4,934 

6, 140,  845 

6,  454, 124 
1. 176.  350 

Utah    ..                



9,550    J          646,949 

326, 140                    80  !     19.  646,  216 

Total 

113,  858,  552 

872, 921 

112,985,631 

1,801,441                   760  '  114.786.312 

Summary  of  outstanding  water  resources  mid   agricultural  withdrawals  and 
classifications  June  30,  1924 


Power  reserves 

Reser- 
voir 

with- 
drawals 

Public 
water 
with- 
drawals 

Ground- 
water 

State 

With- 
drawals 

Classifi- 
cations 

Designa- 
tions J 

Miscella- 
neous 

Total 

reclama- 
tion 

designa- 
tions 

Acres 
120 

93, 415 
302, 208 

22,  354 
296, 178 
252,  560 

^4cres 
190 

3,478 
37, 182 

1,590 
78.  614 
18,  684 

Acres 

Acres 

439 

71.095 

182, 334 

4,  607 

601,  303 

27, 132 

486 

6,494 

.4  cm 

749 

167,  988 

1,  049,  969 

28,  551 

976,  095 

298,  376 

486 

266,  659 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Alaska  . 

528, 245 

23,040 

14,  646 

Arkansas 

California 

1. 160 

1,728 

167,  371 
1,740 

Colorado.. . 

Florida 

Idaho 

212,  936 

47,  229 

12, 080 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

1,240 
12,  309 
141,521 
761 
27,  492 
64,  387 

1,240 

12,  357 

214, 830 

761 

300,  270 

207,  548 

Minnesota 

48 
22,  038 

Montana 

51,  271 

9,080 

7,297 

Nebraska 

Nevada .  .  . 

27,  786 

244, 992 

10,  086 
8,316 

1,  425, 060 

New  Mexico.  

143, 161 

North  Dakota 

1,569 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . 

395,  215 

24,  356 

15, 891 

31,775 
12 
19,067 
24,  751 
870 
40,  537 

467, 237 
12 
468,  678 
151, 181 
870 
148,  987 

10,  619 

15,  951 
240 

33,  485 
920 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

445,  082 
100, 136 

4,  529 
26,  294 

SO 
35, 943 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

82, 829 

25,  621 

1,714 

81,  505 

Total 

2,  450,  743 

346,  824 

687,  297 

1,  277,  980 

4,  762,  844 

84,933 

353,  637 

1,425,060 

'Designated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn. 
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National   parks   administered    uy   tine   National    Park   Service—National   park 

statistics 
[Number,  19;  total  area,  11,372  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Hot  Springs  ] 
1832 

Yellowstone 
1872 


Sequoia 


1890 


Yosemite  > . 
1890 


General  Grant 
1890 


Mount  Rainier 
1899 


Crater  Lake  J . 
1902 


Wind  Cave 
1903 


Piatt 

1904 
Sullys  Hill. 

1904 


Mesa  Verde  1 . 
•       1906 

Glacier  1 

1910 


Rocky  Mountain 
1915 

Hawaii ] 

1916 
Lassen  Volcanic. 

1916 


Location 


Middle  Ar- 
kansas. 

Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
ern Mon- 
tana, and 
northeast- 
ern Idaho. 

Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


West    central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


South  Dakota 


Southern 

Oklahoma. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


►Hawaii 

Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


When 

established 


Apr.  20,1832 
Mar.  1,1872 


Sept.  25, 1890 


Oct.      1, 


square 
miles 


3,348 


Mount  McKinley.    South  central 
1917  Alaska. 


Grand  Canyon 


North  central 


1919  Arizona. 

Lafayette  l... i  Maine  coast... 

1919 
Zion  ! Southwestern 

1919  Utah. 


....do 

Mar.    2,1899 


May  22,1902 
Jan.      9,1903 


fJuly  1, 1902 
[Apr.  21,1904 
Apr.   27,1904 


fJune  29,1906 
[June  30, 19133 

May  11,1910 


(Jan.  26,1915 
{Feb.  14,19173 
lJune  2,19243 
/Aug.  1,1916 
\May  1, 19223 
Aug.     9, 1916 


rFeb.  26,1917 
LJan.  30,19223 

Feb.   26,1919 

do 

Nov.  19, 1919 


1,125 


4 
324 


249 
17 


Distinctive  characteristics 


77 
1,534 


397 


186 
124 


2,645 

958 


120 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  boarding  houses— 
19  bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boiling springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world— Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 12,000  se- 
quoia trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some 
25  to  36  feet  in  diameter— Towering  moun- 
tain ranges— Startling  precipices— Cave 
of  considerable  size. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs — Romantic  vistas— Many  water- 
falls of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of 
big  trees— High  Sierra— Water  wheel 
Falls— Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem; 28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size;  48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano— Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation — Fine  fishing. 

Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

fMany  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
\    medicinal  value. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 
{Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric clitt*  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character — 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty— 60  small  glaciers — 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked 
individuality— Fine  trout  fishing. 

Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snowy  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
records  of  glacial  period. 

(Three  separate  areas— Kilauea  and  Mauna 
\    Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala  on  Maui. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United  States 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone  6,879  feet— Hot  springs— Mud 
geysers. 

(Highest    mountain    in    North    America — 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The    group    of   granite   mountains    upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenic  in- 
terest 


1  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

2  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 

3  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  uy  the  National  Park  Service 
[Number,  30;  total  area,  1,859  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Location 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions 

Area 
(acres) 

Sept.  24, 1906 

1,152 

Dec.     8, 1906 

i  160 

/....do 

\June  18,1917 

} 

240 

(Dec.     8, 1906 
VJuly   31,1911 

} 

25, 625 

Mar.  11,1907 

20,  629 

/Jan.      9, 1908 
\Sept.  22, 1921 

} 

426.  43 

(Jan.    16,  1908 
{May    7,1923 
[July     2, 1924 

U  980.  26 

(Apr.    16,1908 
{Sept.  25, 1909 
[Feb.    11,  1916 

1 

i  2,  740 

/May  11,1908 
\May  16,1911 

} 

100 

Sept.  15,1908 

10 

/Mar.  20, 1909 
\Mar.  14, 1912 
Sept.  21, 1909 

} 

360 
210 

INov.    1,1909 
\Nov.  25, 1919 

} 

560 

Mar.  23, 1910 

157 

May  30, 1910 

160 

May  24,1911 

13,  883 

/Jan.    31,1914 
\Dec.   28,1922 

}' 

,  940.  43 

Oct.    4,1915 

80 

Aug.     9,  19 1G 

681 

June  29,1917 

253 

[Mar.    2,18893 
{Dec.    10,1909 
[Aug.     3, 1918 

1 

480 

Sept.  24, 1918 

1, 

087,  990 

Description 


Devils  Tower 

Montezuma  Cas- 
tle. 


Wyoming. 
Arizona... 


El  Mono. 


Petrified  Forest... 
Chaco  Canyon 


Muir  Woods : 


Pinnacles. 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


California. 
.....do 


Natural  bridges. 


Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern.2 


Tumacacori. 


Navajo... 

Shoshone  Cavern. 


Gran  Quivira. 
Sitka 


Utah 


■Montana. 
Arizona. . 


do 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 


Rainbow  Bridge. . 


i      >rado 


Utah. 


Colorado. 


Papago  Saguaro... 
Dinosaur 


Capulin      Moun- 
tain. 
Verendrye.. 


Arizona 

Utah 

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakota 


Casa  Grande. 
Katmai 


Arizona- 
Alaska.. 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 

Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver- 
tical cliff.  Of  scenic  and  ethnologic  in- 
terest. 
{Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contains  cliff-dweller  ruins.  Of  great 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 
(Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  trees, 
one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  including 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  lion. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Many  spirelike  rock  formations,  600  to  1,000 
feet  high,  visible  many  milas;  also  nu- 
merous caves  and  other  formations. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span.  261  feet;  height 
of  span,  157  feet.  Other  two  slightly 
smaller. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 

seventeenth  century.    Being  restored  by 

National    Park    Service    as    rapidly    as 

funds  permit. 

/Contains     numerous     pueblo,     or     cliff- 

\    dwreller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest  Span- 
ish mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  18  totem  poles  ot 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Heights  309  leet 
above  water,  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbow. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beauty  and  interest. 

Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.  Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 

Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  forma- 
tion. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from  which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

! These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1894. 
Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  study  of  volcanism.  Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes 


1  Estimated. 

2  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

s  From  Mar.  2,  1889,  until  Aug.  3, 


1918,  classified  as  a  national  par1. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Pari:  Service — Continued 


Name 


Scotts  Bluff 

Yucca  House2 

Fossil  Cycad 

Aztec  Ruin2 

Hovenweep 

Pipe  Spring 

Carlsbad  Cave 

Craters     of     the 
Moon. 


Location 


Nebraska. 
Colorado.. 


South  Dakota. 
New  Mexico.. 


Utah-Colorado 
Arizona 


New  Mexico.. 
Idaho 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions 


Area 
(acres) 


/Dec.   12, 1919  i\,  8q„  R„ 
\May    9,1924  ,/ !.*««•*« 

Dec.   19,1919  i  9.6 


Description 


Oct.  21,1922 
Jan.  24,1923 

Mar.    2,1923 

May  31, 1923 

Oct.    25,1923 
May    2,1924 


320 
4.6 

285.8 

40 

719.  22 
24,  960 


Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 

Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 

early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 

passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 
Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 

Mountain.    Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 

archaeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 

inhabitants. 
Area  containing  deposits  of  fossil  plants. 
Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  containing 

500  ruins. 
Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers, pueblos, 

and  cliff  dwellings. 
Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure  water  in 

desert   region.    Serves   as   memorial    to 

early  western  pioneer  life. 
Beautifully   decorated   limestone   cavern, 

believed  to  be  largest  yet  discovered. 
Best  example  of  fissure  lava  flows;  volcanic 

region  with  weird  landscape  effects. 


2  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

[Number,  14;  total  area,  529  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Location 


Date  of 
creation 


Area 
(acres) 


Description 


Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 
ings. 

Tonto 

Jewel  Cave 


Wheeler. 


Mount  Olympus. 
Oregon  Caves 

Devils  Postpile... 

Walnut  Canyon.. 
Bandelier... 


Old  Kasaan. 


Lehman  Caves 

Timpanogos  Cave 
Bryce  Canyon 


Chiricahua. 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona. 

South  Dakota. 


Nov.  16, 1907 


Dec.   19,1907 
Feb.     7, 1908 


Colorado. 


Washington. 
Oregon 

California — 


Dec. 


1908 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


Alaska . 

Nevada 

Utah... 
do. 

Arizona 


Mar  2, 1909 
Apr.  17,1912 
May  11,1915 

July    12,1909 


July     6, 1911 

Nov.  30, 1915 
Feb.   11,1916 

Oct,    25,1916 

Jan.    24,1922 

Oct.    14,1922 
June     8, 1923 

Apr.   18,1924 


160 


i  640 
i  1,  280 


299,  370 


■ISO 


800 


22, 075 


38.3 


593.  03 


250 
7,440 


4,480 


Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 
terest and  in  good  preservation. 
Do. 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  ex- 
tinct volcanic  action.  Of  much  scenic 
beauty. 

I  Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 
usual scientific  interest,  including  many 
glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 
I    ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 
Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 

much  beauty;   magnitude  not  entirely 

ascertained. 
Spectacular    mass    of    hexagonal    basaltic 

columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 

Said    to    rank    with    famous    Giant's 

Causeway  in  Ireland. 
Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 

and  popular  interest. 
Vast  number  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 

artificial    caves,,  stone    sculpture,    and 

other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 
Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 

are  numerous  remarkable   totem   poles 

and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 

scientific  interest  and  importance. 
Limestone  cavern. 
Box  canyon  filled  with  countless  array  of 

fantastically  eroded  pinuacles.    Best  ex- 
hibit of  vivid  coloring  of  earth's  materials. 
Natural  rock  formations  within  Coronado 

National  Forest. 


1  Estimated. 

17221—24 11 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 
[Number,  3;  total  area,  63  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


N  me 

Location 

Date  of 
creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

Big   Hole   Battle 
Field. 

Cabrillo 

Montana 

California 

Ohio 

June  23,1910 
Oct.    14.1913 
Mar.    2,1923 

5 

1 
57 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,   1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  result- 
ing in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

Mound   City 
Group. 

of   the   territory  now   partly  embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 
Famous  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  in 

Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation. 

APPENDIX  C 


Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 


2;,. 
26. 
27. 

28. 

2:.. 


Thomas  Ewing 

Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart... 

Robert  McClelland 

Jacob  Thompson. 

Caleb  B.  Smith. 

John  P.  Usher 

James  Harlan 

Orville  H.  Browning 

Jacob  D.  Cox 

Columbus  Delano. 

Zachariah  Chandler 

Carl  Schurz 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

Henry  M.  Teller 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 

William  F.  Vilas 

John  W.  Noble. 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss.. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

James  R.  Garfield 

Richard  A.  Ballinger 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

John  Barton  Payne 

Albert  B.  Fall 

Hubert  Work 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


8, 1849 
15, 1850 
12,  1850 
7, 1853 
6, 1857 
5, 1861 
8, 1863 

15. 1865 

27. 1866 

5. 1869 

1. 1870 
19, 1875 
12, 1877 

5. 1881 

6. 1882 
6, 1885 

16, 1888 
6, 1889 
6, 1893 

1. 1896 

5. 1897 
21, 1898 1 

5, 1907 
.  6, 1909 
13,1911 

6, 1913 
28,19203 

5, 1921  * 

5, 1923 


Whence  ap- 
pointed 


President 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi... 

Indiana 

do 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Ohio. 

do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado. 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri. 

New  York 

Missouri 

Ohio... 

Washington... 

Illinois ... 

California 

Illinois 

New  Mexico.. 
Colorado. 


Taylor  and  Fillmore . 

Fillmore 

do 

Pierce . 

Buchanan.. 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

Johnson.. 

do 

Grant 

do 

do 

Hayes. 

Garfield  and  Arthur.. 

Arthur.. 

Cleveland 

do 


Length  of 
service 


Harrison. 

Cleveland 

do 

McKinley 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt' 

Roosevelt i 

Taft... : 

do 

Wilson. 

do I 

Harding 

Harding  and  Coolidge... 


Yrs.mos.days. 

15         8 

27 

25 

0 

0 

4 

7 

12 

10 

27 

19 

25 

21 

2 

0 

10 

22 

0 

20 


15 

13 
0 
5 

26 
2  26 

20 


i  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20,  1899. 

2  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 

3  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15,  1920. 

4  Mr.  Fall  resigned,  effective  Mar.  4,  1923. 
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THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  THIS  PUBLICATION  MAT  BE  PROCURED  FROM 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTINO  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AT 

25  CENTS  PER  COPY 
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WASHINGTON 
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BUREAUS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3    18 
(9  Stat.  L.  395.) 

General  Land  Office.— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Departing 
under  act  of  April  25,    1812   (2   Stat.   L.   716).     First  commissioner,   Edwa  • 
Tiffin,   of  Ohio;  appointed   May   7,    1812.     Became  a  bureau  of  the   Interi 
Department  when  that  department  was  organized  under  the  act  of  March 

Indian  Office.— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  tl  i 
act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat.   L.   564).     First  commissioner,  Elbert  Herring    1 
New  York;  appointed  July  10,  1832.     Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depar 
ment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Pensions.— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  unde 
act  of  March  2,  1833  (4  Stat.  L.  622).  First  commissioner,  James  L  Edward, 
of  Virginia;  appointed  March  3,  1833.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart 
ment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Patent  Office.*— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  ac< 
of  March  4,  1836  (5  Stat.  L.  117).  First  commissioner,  Henrv  S.  Ellsworth  o 
Connecticut;  appointed  July  4,  1836.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart 
ment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Education.— Established  as  a  department  under  act  of  March  2 . 
1867  (14  Stat.  L.  434).  Ceased  to  exist  as  a  department  and  became  a  bureau, 
of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  Julv  20,  1868  (15  Stat 
L.  106).  First  commissioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed 
March  14,  1867. 

Geological  Survey.*—  Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.  394).  First  director,  Clarence  King 
of  New  York;  appointed  April  14,  1879. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation.— Organized  under  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat. 
L.  388),  under  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott.  First 
director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania;  appointed  March  9,  1907.  Designation 
changed  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation  June  20,  1923.  First  commissioner  of  reclam- 
ation,  David  W.  Davis,  of  Idaho;  appointed  June  20,  1923. 

Bureau  of  Mines.3— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under 
act  of  May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.  369).  First  director,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of. 
North  Carolina;  appointed  September  3,  1910. 

National  Park  Service.— Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.  535).  First  director,  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  of  Illinois;  appointed  May  16,  1917. 

The  Alaska  Railroad.— Established  by  presidential  appointment  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.  305).  Placed  under  the  juris-/ 
diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Executive  orders  dated  April  10J 
1915,  and  June  8,  1923.  First  chairman  and  chief  engineer,  William  C.  Edesl 
of  California;  appointed  May  1,  1914.  Designation  of  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  changed  to  The  Alaska  Railroad,  August  15,  1923. 

\  Transferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  by  Executive  order  March  17.  1925 
I  ransferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  by  Executive  order  June  4,  1925. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Secretary  of  the  Interior Hubert  Work. 

First  Assistant  Secretary Edward  C.  Finney. 

Assistant  Secretary John  H.  Edwards. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  20,  1925. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 

the  operations  of  the  Interior  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1925. 

FOREWORD 

The  Government  is  an  impersonal  employer.  There  is  no  men- 
tor for  official  acts  except  public  opinion,  no  safeguard  against 
errors  of  judgment  except  detail  knowledge,  and  no  rewards  except 
conscience.  Precedent  for  procedure  may  be  either  good  or  bad, 
but  the  one  paralyzant  to  initiative  in  Government  service  is  the 
slogan:  "We  have  always  done  it  this  way." 

The  temptation  is  great  to  purchase  official  popularity  through 
complaisance  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  The  Government 
administrator  who  promises,  trusting  to  time  or  circumstances  to 
relieve  him  of  the  obligation,  gains  immediate  applause,  but  he 
speculates  with  his  integrity  of  purpose. 

Government  service  should  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  profession. 
It  should  not  enlist  those  ambitious  to  acquire  wealth.  Its  material 
compensation  is  fixed  by  statute,  but  its  lasting  rewards  come  through 
the  spirit  of  service. 

The  administrators  of  the  Interior  Department's  affairs  are  trustees 
of  public  and  trust  funds.  Their  moral  obligations  are  limited  only 
by  their  number  and  measured  by  their  magnitude.  Efforts  for 
efficiency  and  economy,  each  necessary  to  the  other,  have  been 
stressed  by  bureau  chiefs  in  this  department  during  the  last  year 
as  never  before,  and  their  industry  and  loyalty  have  not  wavered. 

A  saving  of  $82,635,930.38  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  Interior  Department  for  the  two-year  period  from  July  1, 
1923,  to  June  30,  1925,  which  is  itemized  as  follows: 

Reduction  in  appropriations  for  Interior  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1924  as  compared 
to  1923 $16,  765,  527.  03 

Reduction  in  appropriations  for  Interior  De- 
partment for  fiscal  vear  1925  less  than  1924_     30,  317,  424.  14 

$47,  082,  951.  17 

Unexpended  balance  turned  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1924.     25,  732,  939.  53 

Unexpended  balance  to  be  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1925 9,  820,  039.  68 

35,  552,  979.  21 

Total  saving  in  administrative  expenses  

for  two-year  period  (1924-25) 82,  635,  930.  38 
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The  department  is  operating  with  2,013  less  permanent  employees 
than  in  1923,  with  an  average  annual  wage  saving  of  approximately 
$3,700,000,  although  our  salaries  were  increased  $1,850,000  by  the 
reclassification  act.  Reduction  of  forces  in  the  department  was 
largely  effected  by  not  filling  vacancies  and  by  reassignment  of  duties. 

Each  bureau  has  contributed  to  this  economy.  All  of  them  will 
have  been  reviewed  and  reorganized  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  by  a  corps  of  expert  coordinators  selected  from  within  the 
department. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Mineral  Resources 
Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  were  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  by  Executive  order.  Based  on  the  organic  law  creating 
the  Commerce  Department,  which  gives  the  President  authority  to 
transfer  at  his  discretion  scientific  or  statistic  bureaus  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  to  that  department,  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  shifting  of  the  bureaus  was  to  remove  an  overlapping 
of  functions  and  discontinue  unnecessary  expense. 

Merging  of  Indian  Office  inspectors,  pension  examiners,  Land 
Office  special  agents,  mineral  examiners,  timber  cruisers  and  auditors 
into  an  inspection  force,  with  the  uniform  title  of  inspector,  stressing 
their  duties  as  administrative  rather  than  inquisitorial  and  punitive, 
was  effected. 

A  complaint  division,  open  directly  to  any  employee  of  the  service, 
has  been  set  up  in  this  branch.  By  direct  methods  it  makes  possible 
the  curing  of  irregularities  reported  by  those  whose  complaints  might 
not  otherwise  reach  the  Secretary. 

THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  primarily  the  land  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  majority  of  the  bureaus  and  services 
under  its  jurisdiction  perform  functions  connected  with  the  disposal, 
development,  conservation  and  administration  of  the  public  domain. 
Other  bureaus  supervise  educational,  eleemosynary,  legal,  and  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  the  Government. 

The  Government,  since  its  formation,  has  maintained  a  generous 
policy  in  disposing  of  public  lands  to  its  citizens.  Liberal  homestead 
laws  were  enacted  by  Congress  after  the  nation  came  into  possession 
of  the  vast  areas  comprising  the  present  Western  States.  They 
have  remained  on  the  statute  books  ever  since. 

The  pioneer  movement  commencing  over  half  a  century  ago 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  West.  The  fertile  lands  have  now 
passed  into  private  ownership.  The  public  land  remaining  after 
years  of  intensive  homesteading  may  be  regarded  as  valueless  for 
agriculture. 
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This  diminishing  area  of  the  public  domain  caused  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  work  of  the  General  Land  Office.  This  bureau  was 
found  to  be  operating  with  practically  the  same  force  it  had  main- 
tained during  periods  of  greater  activity.  A  reorganization  of  the 
working  force  became  necessary.  A  consolidation  of  divisions  in 
Washington,  the  retirement  of  surplus  employees,  and  the  discarding 
of  useless  furniture  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  resulted  in  a  closer 
knit  organization  and  expedited  the  service. 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  land  entries  naturally  followed  the 
shrinkage  of  the  public  domain.  Receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands 
decreased  85  per  cent  during  the  past  20  years.  This  suggested  the 
closing  of  42  of  the  84  land  offices,  which  was  done  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  work  being  transferred  to  other  offices.  The. 
positions  of  receiver  for  local  land  offices  were  also  discontinued. 

The  12  offices  of  surveyors  general  were  abolished  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  under  law  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  vSeeretary  of  the  Interior.  A  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  field  surveying  work  of  that  bureau  resulted  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  All  the  activities  formerly  assigned  to  the 
surveyors  general  were  transferred  to  the  field  surveying  service. 

The  saving  accomplished  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
domain  by  the  reorganization  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, the  consolidation  of  local  land  offices,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  offices  of  surveyors  general,  amounts  to  over  half  a  million 
dollars  annually. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  local  land  office  organization  as  at 
present  constituted  and  indicates  the  average  daily  business  trans- 
acted over  the  counter,  together  with  the  annual  expense  of  the 
office: 

Average  number  of  visitors  daily  to  local  land  offices  for  a  60-day  -period  between 
August  15  and  October  15,  1925,  average  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  received 
daily  for  same  -period,  the  number  of  employees,  and  the  expense  of  each  office 


Office 

Average 

number 

of  visitors 

daily 

Average 

number 

letters 

and 

telegrams 

daily 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

Expense 

of  office, 

fiscal  year 

1925 

Alabama,  M on tgomery _ 

3 

41 

4 

70 
12 
29 
17 

34 
5 
14 
10 
19 
32 

13 

7 
6 
3 
4 

17 
16 
2 

4 
5 

29 

38 

4 

2 

6 
18 
16 
16 
8 
2 

46 
12 

10 
9 

17 

7 
32 
14 

8 
16 
26 

16 
13 
17 

7 

21 
4 

24 
6 

10 

81 

11 
1 
6 

13 
9 

11 

24 

7 

5 
2 

21 
16 
12 

7 

4 
6 

12 

14 

5 

29 

22 
2 

4 

7 

24 
12 
8 
13 

2     $3,367.45 

7     17,  214.  58 
5      1 1,  524.  75 

Arizona,  Phoenix _ 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock 

California: 

Los  Angeles 

7     17,226.56 
5      11,592  32 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

3  10,024.50 
6      13,553.15 

4  8,  478.  48 
2       5,  559.  50 

Visalia 

■Colorado: 

Denver _ . : 

Durango  (discontinued) 

Glen  wood  Springs 

5      12.  52a  19 

M on trose  (discontinued) 

3 

5 
5 

4 
3 
2 
3 
3 

6 
8 
2 

3 
2 

6 
8 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
5 

6 
2 

2 
5 

5 
8 
3 
3 

8,  905.  52 
12,  927.  32 

Pueblo 

Florida,  Gainesville 

6,  991.  88 
11,884.21 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

11,047.50 

Coeur  d'Alene 

4,  570.  47 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge. 

7,  938.  74 

Minnesota,  Cas^  Lake 

4,  115.32 

Montana: 

Billings 

7,  271.  81 

Great  Falls 

9,  618.  67 

Nebraska,  Alliance.. 

3,  041.  96 

Nevada: 

Carson  City 

8,  960.  44 

Elko 

5,  849.  29 

New  Mexico: 

Las  Cruces 

11,289.35 

Santa  Fe 

17,671.22 

5,  563.  71 

Oklahoma,  Guthrie 

3,  511.  29 

Oregon : 

Lake  view 

5,  759.  71 

6,  164.  68 

Roseburg  

9,  433.  09 

The  Dalles 

10,  126.  92 

Vale 

6,606.  11 

9,  199.  85 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 

15,  162.  87 

Vernal . 

5,  387.  42 

Seattle 

4,718.05 

6,  597.  92 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

10,  267.  97 

Chevenne 

14,114.63 

9,  373.  01 

10,  388.  00 

Grazing. — A  change  in  the  Federal  policy  which  will  secure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  pasturage  on  the  remaining  public  domain 
is  imperative  for  the  protection  of  the  range  and  of  stockmen. 

The  national  forests,  which  now  embrace  184,125,912  acres,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  offer  grazing 
privileges  under  lease  to  permittees.     The  unreserved  public  lands, 
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omprising  184,726,846  additional  acres,  are  under  the  Department  of 
he  Interior,  and  are  now  being  utilized  for  grazing  under  sufferance, 
without  charge  or  control,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  gratuitous  use  of  the  public  domain  as  an  unrestricted  range 
'or  livestock  has  resulted  in  overgrazing.  Wide  areas  have  been 
dmost  denuded  of  native  grasses. 

Close  grazing  precludes  reseeding  by  natural  process  to  reproduce 
this  important  natural  resource.  There  is  no  limit  under  the  law  to 
;he  number  of  animals  that  may  be  grazed  on  the  prairies  regardless 
}f  the  growth  of  grass  available.  Forage  for  domestic  livestock  is 
being  consumed  by  countless  wild  horses — unbranded,  many  unowned 
and  of  little  value.  The  Interior  Department  is  without  authority 
to  eliminate  this  pest.  The  watering  places  are  inclosed  by  local 
owners,  which  enables  them  to  control  large  grazing  regions  on  the 
public  lands.  Insecurity  of  tenure  to  the  lands  and  inability  of 
stock  growers  to  prevent  migratory  herds  from  damaging  the  public 
domain  are  continual  sources  of  trouble.  Altogether,  the  present 
lack  of  a  grazing  policy  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  livestock  business 
of  the  West. 

Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  establishment  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  of  grazing  districts  and  the  issuance  of  permits 
therefor  to  bona  fide  residents  of  the  locality,  or  to  those  engaged  in 
the  livestock  industry  in  the  areas  affected,  is  urgently  needed. 
These  districts  could  then  be  protected  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Such  a  policy  would  conserve  the  forage  on  public  lands,  and  ulti- 
mately increase  their  value.  Stockmen  having  permits  for  fixed  areas 
of  the  public  domain  could  take  precaution  to  allow  reseeding  and 
self-interest  would  prevent  overgrazing.  With  a  legal  tenure  of  the 
land  for  a  term  of  years  permittees  would  be  encouraged  to  invest 
capital  in  wells  and  protect  and  develop  water  holes. 

Fees  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  administration  of  these  privileges 
should  be  exacted.  The  surplus,  if  any  from  this  source,  should  be 
divided  between  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  State  in  which  the 
lands  are  located.  This  system  would  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinued utilization  of  mineral  resources  on  public  lands  and  would 
still  permit  homestead  entry  on  the  few  suitable  remaining  tracts. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  this  object  was  before  Congress  last  year,  but 
failed  of  passage.  It  is  recommended  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  protect  the  grazing  privileges 
of  stockmen,  to  stabilize  the  livestock  business  of  the  Western  States, 
and  to  preserve  the  remaining  public  domain  from  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. 
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Homestead  laws. — The  history  of  the  disposal  of  the  public  lane 
has  been  a  progressive  liberalizing  of  the  homestead  laws  to  meet  th 
diminution  of  fertile  areas. 

Originally,  the  size  of  the  homestead  was  fixed  at  160  acres.  Aftc 
the  greater  part  of  the  desirable  public  domain  had  been  acquired  b 
citizens  and  converted  into  farms  of  this  size  the  demand  for  home 
steads  decreased.  There  was  no  incentive  for  citizens  to  homestead 
the  remaining  public  lands,  as  available  160-acre  tracts  would  noi 
sustain  a  family.  The  size  of  the  homestead  consequently  wa 
increased  by  law  to  320  acres.  Applications  for  homestead  entries 
after  a  time  again  declined  for  the  same  reason. 

In  1916  Congress  enacted  the  stock-raising  act,  which  permits  the 
acquisition  of  public  land  in  640-acre  tracts.  It  was  thought  that 
these  tracts  were  of  sufficient  size  for  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Stock  raising  on  a  tract  limited  to  640  acres  is  not  practicable  and 
homesteads  for  stock  raising  are  rapidly  reverting  to  the  open  range. 
The  Government  has  been  criticized  because  it  invites  its  citizens 
to  enter  public  lands  of  this  character,  invest  their  small  savings  in  an 
effort  to  develop  them,  only  to  find  that  they  have  wasted  their  time 
and  capital  in  a  fruitless  struggle  against  insurmountable  conditions. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  this  phase  of  the  public  land 
situation  in  the  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  repeal  of 
the  homestead  stock-raising  act.  The  remaining  grazing  lands  can 
be  otherwise  administered  with  greater  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  the  stockman. 

Timber  preservation. — The  conservation  of  the  timber  resources  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  subject  of  vital  concern  for  years.  At 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  country  will  soon  be  confronted 
with  a  timber  famine.  The  Governor  of  Washington  predicts  that 
the  timber  in  his  State  will  be  exhausted  in  20  years.  The  value  of 
timber  sold  from  public  lands,  in  1925,  was  $817,952.19,  the  total 
receipts  for  the  past  10  years  amounting  to  $4,108,529.46.  With  the 
disappearing  of  the  Nation's  supply,  all  available  lands  containing 
timber  stands,  whether  large  or  small,  should  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  timber  and  stone  act,  which  provides  for  the  outright  sale  of 
public  timber  land,  was  passed  by  Congress  almost  50  years  ago— long 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  national  forest  policy.  Abuses  have 
occurred  in  the  past  under  its  operation.  Tracts  of  valuable  timber 
have  been  disposed  of  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Large  areas  of  the  public 
domain  passed  into  private  ownership  have  been  cut  over,  and  are 
being  resold  to  the  Government  under  the  Weeks  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  184,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  reserved  as 
national  forests,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, there  are  scattered  tracts  containing  scant  stands  of  timber 
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still  on  the  public  domain,  under  the  Interior  Department,  that  have 
not  been  included  in  the  national  forests.  Complete  ownership 
of  these  tracts,  in  areas  not  exceeding'  160  acres,  may  be  acquired 
by  private  citizens,  at  a  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per  acre  under  the 
timber  and  stone  act. 

In  1908  a  new  system  intended  to  end  the  exploitation  of  public 
property  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  timber  and  stone  act 
was  adopted  by  the  Government.  Timber  cruisers  made  field 
examinations  of  the  tracts  and  appraised  the  stand  of  timber  on  them, 
with  the  result  that  the  Government  received  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
market  value  of  the  "ripe"  timber.  In  1922  even  more  rigid  regu- 
lations were  put  into  effect,  the  appraisal  including  a* separate  valu- 
ation of  each  kind  of  timber,  with  an  independent  appraisement  of 
the  land  itself. 

This  method  of  disposing  of  the  timber  lands  on  the  public  domain 
has  checked  speculation  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  but 
the  timber  itself  is  not  being  preserved.  As  soon  as  it  passes  into 
private  ownership  the  marketable  timber  is  usually  cut  and  sold, 
young  growth  damaged,  and  brush  left  as  a  fire  menace. 

While  the  timber  on  the  present  areas  is  scattered  and  of  minor 
value,  such  forest  cover  as  exists  is  valuable  for  the  protection  of 
water  supply,  prevention  of  erosion,  and  in  some  cases  would  in  time 
become  more  valuable  through  natural  growth  and  probable  higher 
timber  prices. 

The  section  of  the  timber  and  stone  act  relating  to  timber  is  now 
obsolete,  the  necessity  for  its  operation  having  long  passed,  and 
should,  I  believe,  be  repealed,  the  leasing  or  sale  of  stone  deposits  to 
be  continued. 

The  Government  is  the  owner  of  approximately  1,560,000  acres 
of  valuable  timber  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  containing  42,000,000,- 
000  feet  b.  m.,  all  recovered  by  suits,  from  various  railroad  and 
wagon-road  companies.  The  timber  upon  these  lands  is  now  subject 
to  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  June 
9,  1916.  Outside  of  the  areas  included  within  existing  national 
forests,  and  those  held  in  large  blocks  in  private  ownership  estimated 
at  371,000,000  acres,  this  body  of  timber  constitutes  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  payment  of  $2.50  per  acre  to  the 
railroad  and  wagon-road  companies  out  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  this  land  and  timber,  and  of  payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  balance 
to  the  county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated. 

I  believe  Congress  should  authorize  discontinuing  the  sale  of  all 
Government-owned  standing  timber  on  public  lands  for  a  10-year 
period.  In  Oregon  this  plan  would  defer  temporarily  the  amount 
going  to  the  railroad  and  wagon-road  companies  and  the  counties 
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from  timber  not  yet  sold.  The  increased  receipts  which  would  accrue 
from  later  handling  of  the  timber  and  resources  would,  however,  more 
than  compensate  counties  and  others  for  this  delay  in  disposition. 

India  . — There  are  approximately  6.500,000  acres  of    In- 

dian tribal  lands  containing  timber  valued  at  8100,000,000.  Last  year 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  ripe  timber  from  this  source  amounted 
to  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000.  A  strict  policy  of  conservation 
is  followed  in  the  disposition  of  these  timber  reservations  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  who  own  the  property.  Timber  is  not  sold 
until  it  is  mature,  the  land  is  not  included  in  the  sale  but  is  retained 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Indians,  and  Government  timber  cruisers 
carefully  select  the  trees  to  be  cut.  Furthermore,  vast  stands  of 
heavily  timbered  lands  on  Indian  reservations  are  being  held  intact, 
thus  safeguarding  the  future  supply. 

RECLAMATION 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  the  only  one  of  the  12  bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  seemed  hopeless  two  years 
ago.  An  expenditure  of  approximately  S200.000.000  for  reclamation 
projects  had  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  pre- 
vious 20  years,  requiring  an  additional  S60.000.000  to  complete  them. 

The  reclamation  fund,  originally  intended  to  revolve  or  be  funded 
in  10  years,  had  not  revolved  in  20  years.  Although  the  fund  was 
supplemented  by  a  lump  appropriation  of  S20.000.000  in  1908,  re- 
payment to  the  Government  was  only  9j/£  per  cent  after  20  years. 
Promises  made  20  years  previously  had  not  been  kept  and  we  set 
about  to  discover  the  reasons  for  it. 

Evolution  of  reclamation. — The  first  step  toward  reclaiming  rec- 
lamation  was   a   complete   reappraisal.     A    fact-finding    committee 

-  appointed,  and  after  six  months'  study  reported  that  dams  and 
canals  had  been  constructed  on  some  projects  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  having  inadequate  water  supply  and  were  either  not  capable  of 
development  or  had  soil  inherently  too  poor  to  support  a  family. 
The  committee  estimated  that  on  this  account  the  Government  con- 
fronted a  definite  loss  of  SIS. 56 1.1-10  and  a  probable  additional  loss 
of  sS.S30.000  of  its  capital  investment. 

This  was  followed  by  a  classification  of  lands  under  Federal  irriga- 
tion to  ascertain  accurately  the  amount  of  unirrigable  land,  the 
amount  of  land  with  soil  of  poor  quality  but  possible  for  irrigated 
agricultural  development,  and  the  amount  of  lands  already  under 
existing  and  proposed  Federal  canals  capable  of  producing  profitable 
crops.  Lands  were  divided  into  six  classes  in  accordance  with  their 
varying  degrees  of  fertility,  and  the  total  areas  of  each  class  on  proj- 
ects recorded.     A  report  will  be  made  to   Congress   at   the   coming 
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ession  with  recommendations  under  the  new  reclamation  law  cov- 
ring  the  proposed  charging  off  and/or  suspending  of  approximately 
26.000,000,  being  losses  levied  against  unproductive  lands  and  not 
ecoverable  by  the  Government.  If  this  relief  is  approved  by  Con- 
fess it  will  relieve  farmers  from  indebtedness  they  can  not  meet 
>ecause  of  obstacles  such  as  land  of  little  or  no  value.  Whether  the 
oss  to  the  Government  is  $26,000,000  or  double  that,  is  not  of  ma- 
erial  concern  when  balanced  against  the  continuance  of  a  mistaken 
Dolicy. 

The  obligation  of  the  Government  in  reclamation  was  further  in- 
creased at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  initial  appropriations  for 
our  new  reclamation  projects  and  extensions  of  three  existing  projects 
vhich  will  ultimately  entail  an  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$60,000,000.  These  further  expenditures  out  of  the  reclamation 
.'und  have  been  safeguarded  by  Congress  by  requiring  investigations 
yf  economic  and  agricultural  feasibility,  and  in  some  cases  requiring 
State  cooperation.  This  policy  is  sound  and  public  sentiment  will, 
[  believe,  support  it. 

Two  years  are  not  enough  to  correct  the  errors  of  inexperience, 
lack  of  vision,  or  a  mistaken  policy.  It  has,  however,  been  long 
enough  to  dispel  the  secrecy  which  has  so  long  veiled  the  operations 
of  Federal  reclamation.  We  are  now  entering  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  reclamation.  Its  present  condition,  its  difficulties,  neces- 
sities, and  its  promises  have  been  opened  up  to  Congress  and  to  the 
public  with  all  frankness.  Some  of  the  problems  are  not  new,  but 
all  of  them  are  susceptible  of  solution.  It  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  an  equitable  and  economically  sound  policy 
which  will  remedy  existing  evils  and  make  impossible  a  recurrence  of 
conditions  which  have  demoralized  the  Federal  Reclamation  Service. 

Accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund. — The  annual  income  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  is  decreasing  because  its  sources  are  being  exhausted. 
To  offset  this  loss  and  stimulate  development  of  the  West,  smaller 
farm  units,  more  farmers  and  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  proj- 
ects already  built  is  necessary  to  conserve  reclaimed  farm  lands. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  reclamation  fund  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  mineral  leases  on  the  public  domain  and 
other  accretions,  with  the  expenditures  for  Federal  reclamation  in 
States,  as  of  June  30,  1925. 
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Revenue 
collected  from  I 
sale  of  public  j 
lands,  mineral  I 
leases,  etc.,  i 
for  the  reclama 
lion  fund 


Alabama 

Arizona :;, 

California 12, 

Colorado _ 9' 

Idaho _ ' g| 

Kansas.. "  / 

Louisiana 

Montana . \"_  15, 

Nebraska 2 

Nevada " 

New  Mexico... 5, 

North  Dakota __."__  \2, 

Oklahoma 5 


Oregon. 


11, 


South  Dakota . 

Texas 

Utah "*..".       3 

Washington _ 7 

Wyoming _ j    26 


349.  50 

539.  75 
199.  63 
094.  50 
637.  77 
483.  94 
108.  76 
148.  01 
192.33 
817.  68 
467.  51 
927.  22 
707.  08 
476.  36 
206.  35 


Expended 

by  the 

United  States 

for 

reclamation  1 


765,  314.  77 
299,  498.  39 
225,  357.  79 


Totals _J  131,487,527.94 

Cost  of  secondary  investigations,  economic  surveys  and  ! 
land  settlement  not  allocated  to  States. I... 


Totals 

Total  expenditures  to  June  30,  1925,  for  all  operations. 


$18,  543,  038.  89 

4,430,  188.60 

11,638,733.35 

25,  549,  385.  53 

334,  471.  96 


16.263, 

13,  065, 
7,  746, 
9.315, 

2,  595, 

84, 
9.  247, 
4.  167, 
6,  339, 

3,  674, 
16,  169, 
16,  238, 


280.  74 
310.00 
140.  IS 
648.  15 
262.  51 
349.  93 
709.  43 
807.  86 
628.  63 
435.  40 
715.  77 
327.  59 


Authorized     I 
under 
appropriate 

fiscal  year  19i 


$832,  000. 

596,  000. 1  )  J  [, 

441,  (W0. 1 

1,382,000.1  1 1 

I 


930, 
980. 
912, 
475, 
90, 


000.  ( 
000.  ( 
000.  C 
000.  c 

000.  c 


165,  403;  437.  53 
615,  361.  49 


166,018,799.02 
205,  000,  000.  00 


2,  355, 
165, 
245, 

1,305, 

1.115. 

1,  534, 


000.  0 
000.  0 
000.  0  I 
000.  0 

000. 0  • 

000.  0 


13,  357,  000.  (X 
159,  000.  (X 


13,  516,  000.  (X 


1  Includes  cost  of  irrigation  works  and  investigations,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  prior  to  public 
notice,  (met),  deficits  and  arrearages  in  operation  and  maintenance  after  public  notice  to  be  repaid  with: 
construction,  and  unpaid  charges  for  operation  and  maintenance  after  public  notice. 

Collections. — Under  their  contracts  with  the  Government,  water 
users  in  1924  were  obligated  to  pay  $3,869,000  on  construction' 
charges.  Of  this  $2,066,000  is  uncollected.  It  cost  $2,107,000  to< 
operate  and  maintain  the  irrigation  works  of  which  the  sum  of  $959,744  i 
remained  unpaid  on  June  30,  1925.  This  includes  only  delinquent 
charges  for  a  single  year.  The  uncollected  charges  due  for  the  five* 
years  ended  June  30,  1925,  amount  to  over  $8,500,000. 

Repayment  is  fundamental  to  good  business  morals.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  trade  relations  at  home  and  of  comity  between 
nations  abroad.  This  principle  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  past  and  in  the  insistence  of  water  users  for  mora- 
toriums, affording  temporary  relief  but  multiplying  the  ultimate 
burdens.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  this  principle  in  the  minds  of  all 
interested  in  irrigable  lands  before  a  policy  of  mutual  obligations 
between  the  Government  and  those  to  whom  it  has  advanced  money 
for  reclamation  can  be  established. 

For  years  the  practice  has  been  to  grant  relief  when  urgently 
insisted  upon.  Entire  divisions  and  districts  were  permitted  to 
defer  payments  regardless  of  the  number  of  prosperous  farmers 
amply  able  to  pay.  This  year  a  new  policy  was  adopted.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  equalize  the  collection  of  payments  be- 
tween owners  on  the  same  projects — between  the  payer  and  the 
evader.     Blanket  relief  was  denied  and  individual  requests  for  post- 
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[  onement  of  payments  were  required,  each  applicant  having  to  prove 
[  is  inability  to  pay.  The  collection  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
[  ollars  resulted  from  the  enforcement  of  this  policy.  Settlers'  obli- 
i.  ations  that  otherwise  would  have  increased  have  been  reduced. 

Collecting  money  long  past  due  is  not  a  pleasant  task.     It  has 
i  een  especially  difficult  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during  the  past 
1  ear  because  heretofore  not  pressed,  and  distressing,  because  there 
re  many  instances  of  undoubted  financial  straits. 

During  this  time  consideration  has  been  given  to  thousands  of 
pplications   for    individual   relief.     It    was    an   exacting    task.     It 
esulted  in  the  deferment  of  payments  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lollars,  but  it  also  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  influential  land- 
>wners  have  not  only  paid  nothing  themselves  but  have  urged  their 
leighbors  to  oppose  payments.     Some  irrigation  farmers   have   in- 
curred debts  and  have  not  been  able  to  improve  and  equip  their  farms 
'  or  the  best  results.     But  there  has  been  an  element  among  water 
j  lsers  that  believes  the  Government  should  build  irrigation  works  as 
J  t  improves  rivers  and  harbors,  without  promise  to  repay.     But  that 
*  s  not  the  law.     This  attitude  has  given  rise  to  grave  evils.     The 
:  )ona  fide  farmer  himself,  and  not  the  speculator,  is  the  dependable 
|  reliance  of  reclamation  and  is  entitled  to  first  consideration.     Private 

i  debts  and  their  high  rates  of  interest  contribute  tremendously  to 
the  burdens  of  reclamation  farmers  and  have  caused  many  fore- 
3losures.  Long  time  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  similar  to  those 
|  made  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  would  relieve  this  situation. 

Federal  reclamation  compelled  Government  operation  from  the 
S  beginning  and  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  relinquish  this 
j  responsibility.  The  result  is  that  neither  the  State,  the  community, 
•nor  the  water  user  himself  has  been  greatly  concerned  with  the  prompt 
1  payment  of  obligations  specifically  imposed  by  Federal  law.  No 
other  creditor  could  have  avoided  foreclosure  under  these  conditions. 

Reclamation  can  not  be  maintained  as  a  solvent  or  business  enter- 
prise if  its  financial  management  is  subject  to  imagined  political 
expediency.  The  best  politics  is  honest  government  and  the  right 
I  thing  is  always,  eventually,  expedient.  Any  plan  of  continuing 
'reclamation  will  prove  a  hopeless  undertaking  until  the  growing 
tendency  to  repudiate  debts  due  the  Government  has  been  eliminated. 
Ignoring  delinquencies  or  weakly  evading  attempts  to  collect  them 
has  led  to  the  financial  demoralization  of  Federal  reclamation. 

Reclamation  farmers  as  a  class  are  not  repudiators.  That  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  West.  But  their  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
Those  anxious  to  pay  and  acquire  their  homes  in  fee  simple  have 
heen  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  reclamation  officials  to  sense  the 
kind  of  help  needed  for  this  comparatively  new  enterprise  of  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  by  neighbors  who  were  not  paying,  yet  were  bein£ 
furnished  water  by  the  bureau  with  regularity  equal  to  their  own. 

Heretofore  all  reclamation  projects  have  been  grouped,  in  the  I 
public  mind,  as  being  on  the  same  footing,  having  the  same  needs 
and  being  confronted  by  the  same  difficulties.  Water  users  also  have 
been  regarded  as  settlers  struggling  to  pay  for  a  farm.  Most  of  them 
are  such,  but  there  are  also  capitalists  and  speculators  who  have  been 
attracted  to  these  projects  and  are  a  very  influential  fraction  of  the 
landowners.  Projects  should  be  differentiated  between,  as  should 
settlers  on  a  given  project. 

Seven  projects  have  paid  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment's charges  and  will,  without  doubt,  pay  out  in  full,  while  seven 
other  projects  during  the  last  five  years  have  paid  less  than  one-half 
of  what  it  cost  the  Government  to  operate  them  and  five  others  have 
paid  from  nothing  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  to  supply 
irrigators  with  water. 

Simple  justice  to  the  irrigator  who,  year  after  year  has  met  his 
payments,  to  the  Nation  which  has  advanced  the  money  and  to 
those  projects  that  are  meeting  their  payments  promptly,  requires 
that  debts  due  the  Government  shall  be  collected  as  other  taxes  are 
collected. 

Yearly  construction  'payments. — On  existing  projects  the  total 
acreage  charge  and  the  annual  payment  required  under  the  original 
reclamation  law  are  equal  and  uniform  in  amount.  The  settler 
located  miles  away  from  a  railroad  or  on  a  farm  having  poor  soil  and 
low  crop  returns  is  required  to  pay  the  same  construction  charge  as 
the  settler  whose  farm  is  located  close  to  the  railroad  or  the  farmer 
whose  soil  is  fertile.  The  same  difference  exists  between  the  cost  of 
water  and  its  production  value  on  different  projects. 

This  results  in  economic  inequality  among  projects  when  considered 
as  a  whole  and  among  settlers  on  a  single  project.  It  explains  in  part 
why  some  projects  have  met  their  obligations  to  the  Government  and 
others  have  failed,  and  why  some  settlers  have  paid  their  charges  and 
others  are  in  arrears. 

Congress  in  1924  enacted  a  law  intended  to  correct  this  economic 
injustice,  but  so  far  as  its  provision  for  5  per  cent  annual  installments 
on  construction  is  concerned,  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect.  It 
provides  that  on  all  new  projects,  and  on  existing  projects,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  water  users,  the  yearly  construction 
payment  shall  be  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  crop  production  of  the  farm, 
this  gross  crop  production  to  be  fixed  by  a  crop  census.  While  the 
principle  is  sound,  preparation  for  putting  it  into  operation  has  shown 
that  its  administrative  difficulties  will  be  great. 
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The  more  prosperous  projects  prefer  the  original  plan,  unaffected 

by  the  1924  act,  rather  than  construction  payments  based  on  gross 

j  production.     There  is  a  wide  disagreement  among  water  users  as  to 

|  what  gross  production  means,  and  as  to  how  the  value  of  the  crops 

is  to  be  determined.     Congress  based  its  action  in  fixing  5  per  cent  of 

gross  production  on  reports  of  crop  values  in  the  past. 

The  claim  is  now  made  by  settlers  that  past  figures  are  too  high.  If 
these  figures  are  to  be  materially  reduced  in  the  future,  then  the  per- 
centage of  pa}mient  must  be  increased  beyond  5  per  cent,  as  fixed  in 
the  1924  act,  or  the  payment  period  will  be  prolonged  beyond  any 
date  heretofore  considered  by  Congress. 

These  facts  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  some  simpler  plan 
for  adjusting  construction  payments  to  the  production  value  of  water 
for  irrigation  can  not  be  devised  by  Congress. 

Local  control  and  responsibility  necessary. — Forty  years  of  observa- 
tion and  participation  in  reclaiming  prairie  and  desert  land  by  irriga- 
tion has  demonstrated  to  me  beyond  argument  that  far-distant 
operation  by  Federal  or  State  Government,  proxies  of  absentee  land- 
owners, original  companies,  or  their  successors,  or  hired  supervision 
from  any  outside  source,  can  not  make  a  financial  or  community 
success  of  reclamation  by  irrigation. 

Divided  responsibility  in  directing  farm  routine  is  impracticable. 
Farming  is  a  developing  science,  and  successful  operation  of  projects, 
as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  farm,  requires  that  it  be  done  by  the 
farmer  living  on  the  project.  His  individual  freedom  of  action  is  of 
first  appeal  to  the  farmer.  His  set-apart  location  and  reliance  on 
home  production  of  life's  necessities  compels  individual  initiative. 

This  idea  has  been  carried  into  practical  operation  through  State 
laws  permitting  the  organization  of  water  users'  associations  and  the 
creation  of  irrigation  districts  to  construct  and  operate  irrigation 
works.  At  its  last  session  Congress  authorized  a  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy,  by  providing  the  conditions  under  which  water 
users  on  a  project  may  assume  complete  control. 

Under  this  plan,  operation  and  maintenance  costs  are  to  be  paid 
in  advance  annually,  a  requirement  exacted  by  private  irrigation 
companies  and  fundamental  to  an  enduring  policy  in  Federal  re- 
clamation. Construction  charges  due  from  each  project  are  to  be 
collected  by  the  association  or  district  officers  and  paid  every  year 
to  the  Government,  in  a  lump  sum,  instead  of  collections  being 
attempted  by  the  bureau  from  the  individual  farmers.  On  many 
projects  water  users'  associations  and  irrigation  districts  have  been 
organized.  Some  districts  lack  sufficient  legal  jurisdiction  to  assume 
the  operation  of  irrigation  districts  and  guarantee  repayment  of 
construction  costs.  Delays  in  signing  contracts  with  these  organiza- 
tions have  resulted,  until  the  necessary  changes  in  their  by-laws  to 
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comply  with  State  laws  are  effected.  In  other  sections  the  forma- 
tion of  irrigation  districts  is  being  embarrassed  by  landholders  who 
have  refused  to  pay  delinquencies,  hoping  to  compel  those  who  have 
paid  to  share  them  through  the  joint  liability  to  be  imposed  upon 
districts  as  a  whole.  A  remedy  in  State  law  must  be  found  that 
will  avoid  this  injustice. 

Problems  of  settlement  and  farm  development. — The  pressing  anxiety 
to-day  on  irrigation  projects,  whether  initiated  by  private  companies, 
guaranteed  by  States,  or  fostered  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  how 
to  attract  experienced  farmers  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land. 
This  department  has  6,000  vacant  farm  units  under  Federal  canals 
with  water  rights,  to  sell  on  long-deferred  payments  without  interest, 
but  there  are  no  buyers. 

On  a  number  of  existing  projects  where  there  is  good  soil,  plenty 
of  water,  capable  of  growing  high-priced  crops,  and  where  construction 
charges  are  much  lower  than  on  any  new  projects  under  considera- 
tion, there  are  still  large  areas  of  land  which  have  never  been  irrigated. 
On  one  project  of  this  character,  where  water  has  been  available  for 
the  last  16  years,  only  one-fourth  of  the  area  is  being  irrigated.  The 
remaining  area  is  either  dry  farmed  or  not  farmed  at  all. 

Much  of  the  land  of  this  character  is  held  by  nonresident  investors ; 
it  is  held  in  tracts  larger  than  is  permitted  by  the  reclamation  act 
and  should  be  subdivided  and  settled  by  farmers  who  understand  the 
technique  of  irrigation. 

A  coordinated  plan  for  the  subdivision  and  settlement  of  these 
privately  owned  lands  is  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  reclamation. 
Only  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cultivators  and  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  cultivation  can  the  solvency  of  a  number  of 
the  old  projects  be  assured. 

This  is  a  difficult  task.  Its  success  will  require  the  enactment  by 
Congress  or  by  the  States  of  additional  laws  for  the  subdivision, 
colonization,  and  farm  development  of  unimproved  lands  now  in 
private  ownership.  Unless  this  is  done,  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  projects  otherwise  economically  sound  is  inevitable. 

Congress  last  winter  determined  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  obligate  itself  to  colonize  reclamation  projects.  It  would 
be  an  advanced  step  toward  perpetual  Government  ownership  and 
should  be  avoided.  New  land,  which  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
under  cultivation,  is  nearly  all  privately  owned.  Logically,  then,  inter- 
est in  settlement  is  primarily  local  and  it  will  be  better  maintained  if 
responsibility  for  settlement  is  assumed  by  the  State,  which  reaps 
the  first  benefits  from  population  and  taxes  bring  perpetual 
incomes  to  county  and  State  treasuries.  The  tax  levy,  for  example, 
in  Ada  and  Canyon  counties,  in  the  Boise  Valley,  Idaho,  including 
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the  towns  and  small  cities  which  have  sprung  up  but  which  would  not 
have  attained  their  present  growth  without  adjacent  irrigation 
development,  was  $2,373,000.  There  are  approximately  335,000 
acres  of  Government-aided  project  lands  in  these  two  counties. 

But  governors  of  States  have  refused  their  assent  to  aid  in  settle- 
ment. As  an  alternative  it  has  been  suggested  that  permanent  and 
properly  financed  organizations  of  business  men  within  the  State 
or  community  where  irrigation  projects  exist,  or  are  contemplated, 
could  be  formed  to  aid  railroads  and  the  bureau  in  promoting  settle- 
ment. Yet,  there  is  the  objection  to  this  plan  that  the  Government 
still  would  be  the  responsible  directing  agency. 

If  settlement  and  farm  development  are  to  be  localized,  it  ought 
to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  the  State  should  be 
the  one  to  make  the  contracts  with  local  agencies  for  their  aid  and 
cooperation  in  development.  The  contract  of  the  United  States 
should  be  with  the  State.  The  planning  and  construction  of  works 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  General  Government  and  centralized 
engineering  and  economic  organization  should  be  retained  as  at 
present.  Economy  and  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by  this,  and, 
furthermore,  the  most  important  projects  of  the  future  will  be  inter- 
state in  character.  There  should  be  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  in  the  preliminary  investigations  and  in 
determining  what  works  should  be  recommended  to  Congress  for 
construction.  This  was  insistently  urged  when  the  original  reclama- 
tion act  was  being  framed.  After  the  works  are  built,  they  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered  into 
before  construction  started,  under  which  the  State  would  become 
responsible  for  directing  and  financing  the  subdivision  of  the  land, 
the  settlement  and  development  of  farms,  and  the  repayment  to  the 
Government  of  the  construction  costs. 

Keluctance  of  the  State  to  aid  projects  should  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  that  these  projects  are  not  regarded  as  good  security  for 
Government  loans.  The  interest  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  who  secure  these  appropriations  from  Congress  must  be 
enlisted  in  promoting  the  best  results  from  the  expenditure,  in  the 
interest  alike  of  their  constituents  and  the  Government. 

Until  measures  have  been  put  into  effect  to  solve  these  problems 
of  settlement  and  development  and  old  projects  have  been  made  self- 
sustaining,  the  advisability  of  undertaking  new  projects  would  seem 
to  be  conjectural  and  the  entire  matter  should  receive  the  most 
serious  attention  and  consideration  by  Congress,  if  a  basically  sound 
and  unassailable  permanent  policy  is  ever  to  be  evolved. 

Opposition  to  extension  of  reclamation. — The  primary  object  of  the 
original  reclamation  law  was  the  reclaiming  of  the  arid  and  semiarid 
public  lands  of  the  West.    In  only  one  instance  does  more  than  half 
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the  land  belong  to  the  United  States  under  suggested  new  irrigation 
projects.  The  record  for  all  present  projects  shows  that  of  the  total 
area  emhraced  within  them  1,134,399  acres  were  originally  public  land 
and  1,837,719  acres  were  privately  owned.  There  is  a  widespread  op- 
position to  the  opening  up,  by  the  Government,  of  additional  acres  of 
agricultural  land  at  this  time.  It  is  directed  mainly  against  Govern- 
ment reclamation  of  privately  owned  land.  Charges  are  made  that 
overproduction  of  agricultural  products  will  be  increased  and  present 
prices  reduced.  This  opposition  is  not  confined  to  the  middle  States 
which  fear  competition  from  the  virile  West  but  is  voiced  also  by 
farm  organizations  in  irrigated  districts,  which  protest  against  local 
competition  from  increased  acreage.  Without  question  we  will  need, 
years  hence,  all  of  the  water  that  can  be  stored  and  all  of  the  irrigable 
productive  land  in  the  West  to  feed  our  people.  It  is  of  first  impor- 
tance now  that  we  eliminate  the  menaces  to  the  success  of  Federal 
reclamation;  evolve  a  constructive  policy  which  will  prepare  in  time 
for  this  inevitable  demand  yet  to  be  made  upon  it.  It  must  be  shown 
that  new  projects  will  not  entail  a  loss  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
otherwise  farmers  outside  of  irrigation  projects  will  have  to  compete 
with  subsidized  agriculture. 

New  reclamation  'projects. — Congress  made  appropriations  last 
winter  totaling  $4,330,000  for  four  new  reclamation  projects  and  for 
extensions  to  new  areas  on  three  existing  projects.  To  complete 
these  will  entail  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  $60,000,000.  This 
amount  is  one  of  the  largest  authorizations  for  new  projects  in  the 
history  of  Federal  irrigation.  It  is  almost  half  the  construction  cost 
of  all  the  old  projects  built  during  the  past  25  years. 

A  project  once  commenced  must  be  completed.  The  department 
has  been  cautious  in  expending  initial  appropriations  for  these  seven 
projects.  It  was  not  certain  that  money  would  be  available  to  com- 
plete these  projects  promptly.  Besides,  a  large  outlay  on  new  proj- 
ects may  delay  completing  necessary  works  on  old  projects.  The 
annual  accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund,  instead  of  increasing, 
began  to  decline  last  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  revenues 
from  oil  leases.  The  receipts  from  land,  oil,  and  other  mineral  sources 
credited  to  the  reclamation  fund  were  $1,818,000  less  than  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  acre  construction  cost  of  these  new  projects  will  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  older  projects,  especially  those  built  15  or  20 
years  ago. 

Farm  products  have  not  doubled  in  price.  Reclamation  projects 
located  at  high  altitudes  or  far  north,  where  growing  seasons  between 
frosts  are  short,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  markets  in  competition 
with  projects  having  a  longer  growing  season.  The  sugar  beet,  the 
dairy  cow,  and  the  mutton  sheep  must  take  the  place  of  wheat  and 
hay  in  such  locations.     Whether  the  lands  will  be  sufficiently  pro- 
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ductive  to  attract  qualified  settlers,  after  the  Government  has  com- 
pleted the  irrigation  works,  is  the  question  to  be  answered  before  new 
|  projects  are  recommended.  The  prospect  for  settlement  is  most 
uncertain  at  this  time  and  without  adequate  settlement  no  project 
is  feasible. 

The  cost  of  developing  farms  has  increased  in  like  ratio  to  project 
construction  cost.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  a  settler  on  a 
reclamation  project  should  have  capital  estimated  at  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000  to  construct  a  home,  prepare  lands,  buy  equipment  and  farm 
implements,  and  to  cover  other  costs  of  this  initial  investment. 
But  the  value  of  water  in  agricultural  production  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  construction  and  farm  development  costs  and  there  is 
need,  therefore,  of  a  careful  appraisal  and  evaluation  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  worth  in  irrigation  what  it  costs  to  provide  it. 

The  following  facts  as  to  new  developments  show  the  progress 
being  made  toward  construction  and  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
before  construction  can  or  should  begin. 

Initial  appropriation  for  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima 
project  in  Washington  amounted  to  $750,000.  The  total  cost  of 
this  division  will  be  $11,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  has  already 
been  spent,  and  $9,000,000  more  must  be  provided.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  finished  the  engineering  plans  for  the  irrigation  works, 
but  a  soil  classification,  required  by  law,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Congress  also  stipulated  that  no  expenditures  should  be  made  until 
the  State  of  Washington  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  development 
and  settlement  of  the  project.  The  State  has  not  yet  complied 
with  this  provision. 

On  the  Sun  River  project  in  Montana,  $4,000,000  has  already  been 
spent.  To  provide  storage  and  build  canals  to  reach  a  new  area  of 
60,000  acres  will  require  an  additional  expenditure  of  $5,000,000. 
To  begin  this  new  construction  $500,000  was  included  in  the  appro- 
priation last  year.  There  is  a  restrictive  provision  in  this  appro- 
priation act  against  building  canals  to  irrigate  this  new  land  until 
the  Governor  of  Montana  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  obligating  the  State  to  provide  settlers  and  furnish 
financial  aid  in  the  development  of  farms.  The  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana has  announced  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  even  to  recommend 
legislation  needed  to  authorize  him  to  sign  this  contract. 

For  the  Vale  project  in  Oregon,  Congress  appropriated  $500,000  to 
commence  construction,  which  will  ultimately  cost  $3,600,000.  A  pro- 
viso in  the  act  stipulated  that  the  State  of  Oregon  should  assume  the 
settlement  of  the  project.  The  governor  has  advised  us  that  he  is 
without  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  this  character.  Other 
legal  complications  on  water-right  questions  have  arisen  in  the  Vale 
project  that  may  delay  construction  pending  a  final  court  decision. 
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The  Spanish  Springs  division  of  the  Newlands  project  in  Nevada 
has  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,  the  final  cost  after  completion 
being  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  A  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
must  be  made  of  the  land  under  existing  works  and  of  new  areas  to 
be  irrigated.  Prior  power  rights  are  in  dispute.  One- third  of  the 
land  is  in  an  Indian  reservation  and  legislation  by  Congress  is  neces- 
sary before  this  land  may  be  included  in  the  project.  Congress  again 
provided  for  participation  by  State  or  local  interests  in  settlement 
and  development,  but  the  Governor  of  Nevada  advises  us  that  the 
State  is  financially  unable  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Salt  Lake  Basin  project  in  Utah  has  been  delayed  in  construc- 
tion because  the  farmers  most  concerned  in  its  completion  have  not 
agreed  upon  a  contract  for  repayment.  Initial  appropriations  of 
$1,275,000  were  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  being  $13,000,000.  The  Government  has  had  its 
plans  and  estimates  for  this  work  ready  for  months,  but  the  local  water 
users  have  not  yet  been  able  to  organize  and  make  the  necessary 
financial  arrangements  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  its  costs  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

Appropriations  or  reappropriations  for  the  Baker  project  in  Oregon 
were  made  for  the  years  1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1926.  The  appro- 
priation for  1926  is  $500,000,  with  an  estimate  of  $3,600,000  to 
complete.  The  project  has  been  subject  to  many  complete  and  in- 
complete investigations.  Divers  and  conflicting  reports  have  been 
made  as  to  its  feasibility.  The  fact  that  money  has  been  available 
for  four  years  without  work  being  inaugurated,  indicates  grave  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  construction.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  visited  the  project 
last  July.  It  was  then  urged  by  local  interests  that  construction 
should  begin  at  once.  It  was  represented  that  reclamation  officials 
had  no  option;  that  an  appropriation  was  equivalent  to  a  mandate  to 
construct.  Having  doubt  as  to  the  project's  feasibility,  the  question 
of  the  Secretary's  duty  and  authority  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  formal  opinion,  and  that  official  held  that  the  Secretary 
was  not  only  not  obligated  to  begin  construction  but  should  not  dc 
so  until  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  review  its  former  action. 
This  opportunity  will  be  given. 

For  the  Owyhee  project  in  Oregon,  Congress  has  appropriated 
$315,000.  Its  final  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $18,000,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  in  private  ownership  and  a  considerable  part  held 
in  large  tracts.  Time  is  being  consumed  in  making  the  necessary 
physical  and  economic  investigations  to  comply  with  the  law.  These 
have  not  been  completed. 
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Columbia  Basin. — The  Columbia  Basin  project,  contemplating 
an  expenditure  equal  to,  or  greater,  than  that  heretofore  made  by 
the  Government  for  reclamation,  is  a  natural  asset  of  national  appeal. 

It  is  an  inland  empire  of  land,  water,  potential  power,  and  sunshine 
in  the  Northwest,  awaiting  development.  With  exceptional  pre- 
science its  builders  are  defining  a  governing  policy  that  should 
insure  its  permanency  when  built.  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
step  which  should  reassure  Congress  that  appropriations  for  begin- 
ning construction  will  be  later  supported  by  local  sentiment,  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  project.  But  because  of  the  many  years 
that  will  be  required  to  complete  a  project  of  such  proportions  a 
far-flung  vision  will  be  necessary  to  appraise  properly  the  possibili- 
ties and  future  necessities  of  the  potential  resources  of  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

A  continuing  problem. — The  American  Indians  are  ultimately  to 
become  members  of  the  body  politic  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside.  Many  thousands  of  them  already  released  from  Federal 
guardianship  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  citizenship  of 
various  commonwealths,  owning  their  own  homes,  paying  taxes,  and 
earning  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  so-called  Indian  problem  is  no  different  from  the  White 
problem,  except  that  it  is  less  advanced  and  the  Government  assists 
in  solving  it.  The  progress  of  the  red  man  depends  upon  many  things. 
It  is  retarded,  rather  than  hastened,  however,  by  treating  it  as  an 
academic  problem.  We  can  not  legislate  the  Indian  into  the  white 
man's  ways,  nor  train  his  footsteps  by  bureaucratic  administration 
of  his  affairs,  alone.  His  future  well-being  lies  in  his  adaptability  to 
the  civilized  structure  of  society  which  the  times  has  built  up  around 
him.  Opportunity  for  progress  may  be  given  to  him  by  law,  he  may 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  the  trinity  of  his  en- 
lightenment must  be  completed  through  his  native  intelligence.  He 
must  absorb  our  civilization  in  school  and  out  of  it;  or  he  will  continue 
old  habits  and  tribal  customs.  Aggression  is  the  law  of  existence. 
Retrogression  is  promoted  by  isolation,  whereas  contact  with  the 
whites  encourages  an  amalgamation  of  the  races  and  customs  through 
competition. 

State  administration. — Two  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  being  left  wholly  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Because  the  Indians  pay  no  State  taxes  and 
dwell  on  reservations  with  fixed  boundaries  located  within  States 
which  have  no  direct  jurisdiction,  State  governments  take  little 
interest  in  them.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  Federal 
Government  operates  217  schools  for  the  Indians,  a  medical  service 
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of  194  physicians  and  132  nurses  to  conserve  health,  a  field  matron, I 
branch  to  protect  their  social  well-being,  also  an  organization   to 
promote  agriculture  and  assist  them  in  farming  and  stockraising.  ij 
All  these  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  are  being  conducted  j! 
through  long-distance  administration  from  Washington. 

Yet  the  State  governments  maintain  similar  agencies  performing 
the  same  functions  for  their  white  populations,  who  are  next-door 
neighbors  of  the  Indians.  State  boards  of  health,  departments  of 
education  and  agriculture,  boards  of  charity  and  welfare  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assume  these  responsibilities  for  the  Iudians  and  perform 
them  more  promptly  and  sympathetically  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Public  interest  in  this  situation  has  been  elicited  daring  the  past 
year  in  the  States.  Health  officials  in  eight  of  them— Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wisconsin— have  actively  cooperated  with  the  department  in  a 
campaign  to  stamp  out  trachoma  and  other  infectious  diseases  among 
the  Indians. 

The  results  attained  from  methods  adopted  during  the  past  year 
in  combating  trachoma  on  the  Indian  reservations  are  encouraging. 
Small  traveling  medical  units  consisting  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
attendants  were  organized.  They  went  from  one  Indian  village  to 
another,  holding  clinics  and  establishing  temporary  hospitals.  In 
the  Southwest  more  than  38,111  Indians  have  been  examined.  Out 
of  this  number  7,236  were  found  suffering  with  trachoma.  Opera- 
tions were  performed  on  4,285  Indians  and  2,863  others  were  treated 
without  operation. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  cooperation  by  the  State  boards 
of  Health  with  the  Indian  medical  service  in  the  eradication  of  this 
infectious  eye  disease  resulted  in  13,858  examinations  discovering 
1,953  cases  of  trachoma.  Operations  numbered  718  and  1,217  cases 
were  otherwise  treated.  State  health  boards  have  also  participated 
in  surveys  initiated  by  the  Government  of  public  health  conditions 
among  Indian  populations.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska, 
have  gone  even  further  and  are  maintaining  visiting  and  traveling 
nurses  on  Indian  reservations,  administering  to  sick  Indians  in  their 
homes.  These  steps  presage  the  ultimate  assumption  by  States  of 
the  administration  of  the  public  health  work  among  the  Indians 
within  their  borders. 

Complete  transfer  of  Indian  education  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  jurisdiction  must  be  accomplished  before  satisfactory 
results  may  be  expected  in  this  field.  There  should  be  a  public 
school  on  every  Indian  reservation.  The  number  of  Indians  enrolled 
in  public  schools  now  total  34,452,  their  tuition  being  paid  by  the 
Indian  Service.     Sixty-seven  thousand  of  our  80,000  Indian  children 
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are  now  in  Government,  public,  or  sectarian  schools.  Many  Govern- 
ment schools  have  been  discontinued  altogether,  the  pupils  being 
transferred  to  the  public  schools  conducted  by  States.  Daily  con- 
tact with  white  children  has  facilitated  their  civilization  and  through 
them,  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  adult  Indian  parents. 

Construction  of  additional  Government  schools  is  now  being  delayed 
by  the  department,  pending  action  by  States  in  extending  their 
educational  systems  to  include  the  Indians.  Proposals  that  State 
boards  of  education  take  over  the  schools  now  operated  by  the 
bureau  may  well  receive  the  sympathetic  attention  of  Congress. 
The  execution  of  any  plan  of  this  character  would  require  financial 
assistance  and  school  districts  should  be  reimbursed,  preferably  from 
Indian  funds  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Centralized  authority  with  decentralized  responsibility,  the  funda- 
mental of  all  effective  administration,  is  peculiarly  urgent  in  the 
Indian  Service,  partly  because  of  the  great  distances  between  the 
bureau  in  Washington  and  its  wards,  but  chiefly  because  States  must 
come  to  realize  that  the  Indian  problem  will  be  theirs  to  assume 
eventually,  and  the  National  Government's  participation  will  become 
cooperative,  rather  than  initiative,  in  character  because  of  the  wide- 
spread responsibilities. 

Indian  superintendents. — The  pivotal  factors  of  the  Indian  Service 
are  the  superintendents  of  agencies.  Theirs  are  the  key  positions  in 
administering  it.  They  are  the  commissioner's  eyes,  ears,  and  hands 
in  the  field.  Every  activity  on  a  reservation  must  look  to  its  super- 
intendent, or  through  him,  to  the  department.  The  commissioner 
must  apply  his  ideas  of  service  through  him.  Every  contact  he  makes 
takes  on  the  superintendent's  influence  to  some  degree.  The  super- 
intendent colors  every  service  going  to  the  employees  under  him  and 
their  charges,  and  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

A  superintendent  of  good  character  and  resourcefulness  requires 
little  direction.  One  without  these  faculties  can  not  be  improved  by 
advice,  inspiration  or  regulations.  Fortunately,  the  old  type  of 
Indian  agent  has  largely  given  way  to  the  present-day  conception  of 
the  agency  superintendent.  The  ideal  set  for  these  essential  officers 
in  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  is  high.  Friends  of  the  Indians  are 
solicitous  about  this  spirit  of  service.  Errors  of  judgment  can 
always  be  reviewed  with  leniency,  but  subterfuges,  neglect,  or 
incompetency  can  not  be  condoned  where  human  well-being  is 
involved.  To  permit  one  responsible  for  authority  in  office  to 
deceive  himself  is  as  harmful  in  its  results  as  if  brought  about  through 
intent.  Frankness  between  the  Indian  superintendents  and  the 
commissioner  is  vital  to  good  administration. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  National  Park  Service  supervises  19  parks  and  32  monuments. 
The  former  embrace  11,272  square  miles,  while  the  monuments  are 
confined  to  smaller  tracts  consisting  in  some  instances  of  only  a  few 
acres.  Over  2,000,000  people  visited  them  last  season  and  indica- 
tions point  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  availing  themselves  of 
these  attractions  in  the  future.  To  care  for  this  influx  of  visitors 
has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

With  one  exception  all  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  are 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  their  great  distance  from  the 
centers  of  population  suggested  the  need  for  establishing  other 
appropriate  park  areas  in  the  East  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
out-of-doors  movement. 

Two  sites  of  national  park  proportions  have  been  selected,  one  in 
Virginia  and  the  other  in  North  Carolina-Tennessee.  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  people  throughout  the  East  and  the  State  authorities  con- 
cerned, have  given  their  support  to  the  movement.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  acquiring  land  for"  the  purpose,  for  donation  to 
the  Government. 

Motor  travel  into  the  parks  far  surpasses  transportation  by  rail, 
embarrassing  road  construction  and  repair.  With  the  advent  of 
the  automobile  the  national  forests,  States,  and  municipalities' have 
entered  this  attractive  recreational  field  with  enthusiasm.  The 
national  parks  are  national  museums  of  our  American  wilderness  and 
should  be  commercialized  only  incidentally.  Congress's  attention 
is  invited  to  a  policy  intended  to  stress  the  educational  value  of 
these  primeval  galleries  of  American  scenery. 

A  foundation  for  an  educational  system  was  laid  in  the  nature- 
study  class  organized  in  Yosemite  and  several  other  national  parks. 
During  the  past  year  educational  work  has  been  applied  to  all  the 
major  parks. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  a 
definite  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  permanent 
buildings  for  museum  use.  In  the  new  Yosemite  village,  in  Yosemite 
National  Park,  an  appropriate  and  artistic  structure  has  been  built, 
the  gift  of  the  Laura  Spillman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  to  house  an 
interesting  collection  telling  the  history  and  geological  story  of  the 
park.     It  will  also  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  nature-guide  activities. 

In  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  through  private  donations,  the 
superintendent  was  able  to  design  and  construct  a  building  of  pueblo 
type  in  which  will  be  exhibited  the  culture  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  two  museums  are  only  the  forerunners  of 
others  to  be  established  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
each  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  park  in  which 
it  is  located.     The  cost  of  constructing  these  important  buildings  will 
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Lot  come  from  the  National  Treasury,  but  will  be  taken  care  of  through 
rolunteer  gifts  from  private  sources.     The  donors   are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  advancing  so  materially  the  particular  educational 
>rogram  which  is  now  an  outstanding  feature  of  park  development. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  relieved  of  the  supervision  of 
smaller  parks  and  many  national  monuments  and  be  permitted  to 
confine  its  administration  exclusively  to  parks  of  national  proportions 
)f  interest  to  people  from  every  State.     It  should  not  compete  in 
nnall  recreational  areas  with  States  and  municipalities,  but  concen- 
trate on  those  of  national  scope  in  which  recreation  should  be  secondary 
j  x>  the  preservation  of  what  nature  made,  to  be  left  as  found.     The 
I  smaller  areas  should  be  administered  by  the  States  in  which  they  are 
j  ocated,  many  of  which  already  maintain  State  parks.     These  could 
i  3e  linked  into  a  chain  along  tourist  highways. 

The  huge  sums  of  money  derived  from  tourist  travel  is  of  in- 
i  creasing  local  importance.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tourists  ex- 
j  pend  something  like  $50,000,000  in  Colorado  alone  during  the  vacation 
period,  while  this  sum  is  said  even  tro  be  exceeded  in  other  States. 
j  California  is  reputed  to  receive  $500,000,000  a  year  from  this  same 
I  tourist  source;  while  in  Minnesota  the  estimates  are  placed  at 
$150,000,000.  But  to  commercialize  the  national  parks  would  be 
to  destroy  an  irreplaceable  heritage. 

ALASKA 

Health  and  education  of  natives. — Alaska 's  divided  administration 
among  nine  Federal  departments  and  that  of  the  Territory  is  of  the 
greatest  menace  to  its  development.  Responsibility  for  the  intimate 
obligations  of  her  people  to  their  Territory  has  been  neglected  by 
them  and  interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Government.  Our  guard- 
ianship of  the  Alaskan  natives'  interests  has  been  lax  and  inade- 
quate. The  amount  annually  expended  by  this  department  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  its  85  schools  is  $401,972.43,  and 
$124,382.20  for  medical  relief.  The  distances  between  settlements 
to  be  traveled  over  trails,  impassable  in  winter  and  tedious  in 
any  season,  renders  intimate  supervision  most  difficult.  Epidemics 
of  sickness  break  out.  Preventable  deaths  occur.  Teeth  are  lost 
from  neglect  and  disease  invited  for  want  of  available  advice  and 
assistance. 

The  Government  maintains  five  hospitals  in  Alaska.  One  is  at 
Juneau,  the  capital,  while  the  others,  with  one  exception,  are  located 
at  convenient  points  along  the  coast  districts  or  the  rivers  of  the 
Territory,  accessible  to  water  transportation.  Except  for  a  small 
school  building  remodeled  for  use  as  a  hospital  with  only  six  beds, 
which  is  hardly  habitable,  the  entire  interior  of  Alaska  is  without 
68647— 25t 3 
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hospital  facilities  for  the  relief  of  natives.     At  the  present  time  the;  jj, 
are  not  welcome  in  hospitals  or  schools  for  the  whites.     Not  a  singi.  V 
dentist  is  in  the  regular  Government  employ  in  Alaska.     Only  in  recen  1 
years  has  an  effort  been  made  to  render  dental  aid  to  these  native:  1 
by  sending  a  traveling  dentist  to  native  villages  for  brief  periods 
The  health  conditions  of  the  natives  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.     The  Bureau  oi 
Education's    representatives    report    that    in    almost    every   native 
village,  the  helplessness  of  their  situation  is  evident. 

Funds  for  additional  physicians  and  nurses  as  well  as  dentists  are 
needed.  A  new  hospital  to  give  medical  aid  and  treatment  to  the 
natives  living  in  the  vast  central  region  of  the  Territory  is  of  para-  ' 
mount  necessity.  A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  to  afford  medical  facilities  by  equipping  a  shallow-draft  motor 
boat  as  a  small  hospital  and  clinic  to  ply  the  inland  waters  included 
in  the  Yukon  drainage  basin  with  its  4,000  miles  of  navigable  streams. 
Congress  may  well  consider  this  suggestion  as  an  appeal  to  human 
sympathy. 

Maintenance  of  public  health  by  modern  methods  which  civiliza- 
tion has  made  imperative  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  is  an  impossible 
task  for  the  Alaskans.  A  most  destructive  disease  to  the  natives 
was  communicated  to  them  by  whites,  imposing  a  national  obligation 
which  our  Government  can  not  justly  ignore.  Its  obligations  to  the 
native  people  of  this  far-northern  possession  are  the  same  as  to  the 
Indians  of  continental  United  States.  Their  environment,  economi- 
cally and  socially,  is  less  fortunate.  Both  are  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment and  entitled  to  protection  and  encouragement. 

The  scheme  of  industrial  courses  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  Alaska  is  to  prepare  native  boys  and  girls  to  make  the 
best  living  possible  in  an  Alaskan  way  in  Alaska.  The  whole  system 
of  instruction  is  now  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  is  con- 
stituted by  teaching  sanitation,  health,  thrift  (discrimination  in 
values),  civics  (obedience  to  constituted  authority),  and  occupational 
activities  (emphasizing  dignity,  necessity,  and  joy  of  work). 

Our  superintendent  of  education  for  Alaska  writes: 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  in  any  place.  There  is  just  one  road  which  all 
the  world  must  pursue.  In  Alaska  with  a  primitive  people,  it  is  a  tough,  rough 
road,  over  hills  and  mountains  through  valleys  and  tundras,  along  coasts  and 
rivers  with  many  detours  and  many  obstacles  which  at  first  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  natives  of  Alaska  have  never  been  pauperized  by  subsidies  and 
they  are  self-reliant  enough  to  follow  the  road  if  the  direction  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — Talk  of  scrapping  the  Alaska  Railroad  has 
been  revived.  Whether  the  railroad  should  ever  have  been  built  is 
now  beside  the  question.  We  have  it,  and  to  abandon  it  despite  the 
loss  in  its  maintenance  would  amount  to  a  reversion  of  the  American 
policy  of  progress.     This  railroad  was  completed  only  in  June  of 
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923.  Its  construction  was  hurried  and  some  of  its  structures  are 
[imsy  and  temporary  in  character,  menaced  by  glacial  rivers,  and 
ts  tracks  are  underlaid  by  ice  at  some  depth  the  year  round.  All  of 
vhich  makes  its  upkeep  expensive  and  out  of  proportion  to  earnings. 

When  the  construction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  originally  pro- 
ved the  claim  was  made  that  with  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties mines  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  would  be  opened  and  flourish.  In 
1915  these  minerals  were  valued  at  $32,790,000.  By  1924  they  had 
lecreased  to  $17,457,000.  Production  of  coal  in  Alaska  in  compe- 
tition with  the  States  has  not  been  feasible.  Neither  has  the  cost  of 
aroducing  other  minerals  been  sufficiently  profitable  to  attract  capital, 
although  the  Government  has  provided  the  means  of  shipping  them 
mt. 

Conversion  of  the  right  of  way  of  this  railroad  to  a  truck  highway, 
construction  of  a  branch  railroad  from  Portage  Creek  to  Portage  Bay, 
abandonment  of  the  line  from  Anchorage  to  Seward  entirely,  or  the 
use  of  that  division  only  in  summer,  largely  for  tourists,  have  all  been 
suggested.  There  is  little  local  commercial  use  for  a  railroad  be- 
tween Anchorage  and  Seward,  as  both  are  seaports.  It  might  be  main- 
tained in  summer,  it  is  suggested,  as  a  pleasure  road  and  the  freight 
carried  to  Anchorage  by  water. 

Automobiles  require  hard-surfaced  roads.  These  could  hardly  be 
built  in  Alaska  for  less  than  $50,000  a  mile  for  surfacing  and  widening 
of  the  railway  right  of  way.  There  are  no  such.roads  at  present  con- 
structed in  Alaska  and  the  effects  of  extremely  cold  weather  on  them 
is  unknown.  The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  surface  in 
Alaska  would  be  disastrous  to  truck  roads,  whether  hard-surfaced  or 
not.  Gravel-surfaced  roads  are  now  impracticable  in  Alaska  for 
heavy  trucks  except  in  periods  when  the  roads  are  frozen. 

Automobile  traffic  would  encounter  similar  obstructions  from  slides 
in  winter,  as  do  the  railroads;  their  removal  would  be  more  expensive 
than  similar  clearing  from  a  railroad  right  of  way. 

Looking  forward. — Alaska  is  rapidly  becoming  a  "lost  province." 
Without  the  inspiration  of  self-government  or  freedom  of  local  ini- 
tiative, opportunity  for  expansion  has  been  curtailed  by  bureau 
officials  made  hesitant  by  limited  authority. 

Alaskans  have  not  been  encouraged  to  develop  pride  of  territorial 
growth  or  independence  of  administration.  The  maximum  popu- 
lation of  75,000  whites  has  shrunken  to  20,000  (estimated),  and  pro- 
duction from  its  natural  resources  wavers  and  recedes. 

Inevitably,  Alaska  must  compete  in  the  markets  with  its  products. 
Climate  and  soil  and  transportation  are  determining  factors  in  agricul- 
tural competition  and  are  necessarily  weighed  when  developmental 
work  of  any  sort  is  contemplated.  Climate  and  soil  conditions  are 
fixed  by  nature.  Transportation  costs  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
home  production  and  consumption. 
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The  situation  of  Alaska  calls  for  a  prompt  sympathetic  study  b] 
Congress.  Its  natural  resources  and  their  possibilities;  its  methods 
of  government  and  their  effect;  the  attitude  which  we  should  assume  j 
toward  it,  whether  governmental  control  should  be  constructive  ir 
type,  or  continue  to  cultivate  dependency,  or  be  removed  entirely, 
should  be  weighed  by  the  legislative  branch  of  Government.  The 
suggestion  that  all  of  the  Government's  activities  in  Alaska  be 
merged  into  one  department  should  have  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 
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PENSION  BUREAU 

The  Pension  Bureau  handles  about  120,000  applications  for  pension: 
during  the  course  of  a  year  and  distributes  approximately  $18,000,00( 
monthly  to  pensioners.  These  payments  are  made  in  the  form  o 
checks  which  are  delivered  simultaneously,  through  cooperation  witt 
the  Post  Office  Department,  to  pensioners  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Identification  has  been  simplified  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  annually  to  pensioners  by  sub- 
stituting these  direct  payments  for  the  old  voucher  system. 

In  adjusting  claims  of  Civil  War  veterans  entitled  to  the  S72 
montlily  pension  the  law  is  being  sympathetically  interpreted  by  the 
Pension  Bureau.  More  consideration  is  being  given  to  examining 
boards'  statements  and  to  the  sworn  statements  of  these  old  soldiers,  I 
whose  condition  of  helplessness  is  increasing  with  the  passing  of 
time. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  practically 
current  in  all  lines  of  activity.  Examination  of  claims  has  been 
expedited.  These  results  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  closer 
supervision,  better  cooperation  and  redistribution  of  work  through- 
out the  entire  bureau. 

When  reclassification  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1925  the  Pension  Bureau  faced  a  deficit  of  over  $21,000  for 
salaries  of  the  829  employees.  By  allowing  vacancies  to  lapse  and 
rearranging  the  office  procedure  accordingly,  the  work  of  the  bureau 
for  the  year  was  completed  without  requiring  additional  funds 
for  salaries,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of  $28,573  was  turned  back  to 
the  Treasury.  A  similar  situation  faced  the  bureau  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1926,  the  salary  appropriation  being  $28,300  less  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  than  the  pay-roll  requirements  for  the  789 
employees.  However,  in  the  four  months  that  have  elapsed, 
progress  has  been  made  toward  reducing  this  threatened  deficit  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  deficiency  will  be  absorbed  during  the  course 
of  the  year  without  detriment  to  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

The  building  situation  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  acute.  In  the 
years  since  the  war,  the  population  from  which  the  hospital  draws 
its  patients  has  been  increased  at  a  conservative  estimate  by  five 
millions.  As  a  result  the  hospital  is  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  capacity  to  function  at  the  highest  efficiency  is  impaired. 
The  overcrowding  amounts  to  500  patients,  without  allowing  for  that 
percentage  of  vacant  beds  which  good  practice  considers  desirable. 
The  resident  population  is  increasing  by  approximately  100  patients 
a  year,  temporary  buildings,  originally  makeshifts,  erected  during 
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he  war,  are  now  being  maintained  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent  repair 
:ost.  If  the  hospital  is  to  maintain  its  high  standard  of  efficiency 
mder  its  present  policy  a  building  program  should  be  developed  to 
>rovide  for  1,500  beds — 500  for  the  overcrowded  condition,  500  to 
•eplace  those  in  temporary  structures,  and  500  for  expansion.  Its 
nanagement  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  under  most  trying  over- 
crowded conditions,  has  been  commendable. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Progress  is  being  made  in  securing  pledges  for  the  $130,000  required 
for  equipping  the  new  medical  school  building  for  which  Congress 
appropriated  $370,000  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  funds  for 
equipment.  As  mentioned  in  my  previous  report,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  extension  of  facilities  for  medical  education  among  the 
colored  race.  The  1,700  matriculates  of  this  university  come  from 
almost  every  State  and  13  foreign  countries. 

The  need  for  additional  building  facilities  continues.  The  univer- 
sity has  but  one  major  dormitory  for  young  women  and  but  one  for 
young  men.  There  should  be  a  building  sufficiently  large  at  least  to 
house  the  young  women  who  come  from  out  of  the  city  to  the  uni- 
versity. At  present  only  140  young  women  of  the  total  number  of 
510  enrolled  last  year  could  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitory  for 
young  women. 

An  office  building  to  house  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
university  should  be  provided.  The  administrative  offices  of  the 
university  now  take  up  room  in  the  library  building  and  in  the  main 
recitation  building,  which  space  is  demanded  for  instruction  and 
recitation  purposes. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 

Freedmen's  Hospital  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  United 
States  staffed  by  negroes  and  operated  primarily  for  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  the  colored  race. 

At  no  time  during  its  history  has  it  been  fully  manned.  In  1908 
uew  hospital  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied,  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  increasing  the  personnel.  The  need  for  a  larger  force 
has  become  more  acute  each  year  with  the  continual  increase  in 
patients  and  demands  of  the  public.  One  third  of  the  population  of 
Washington  is  colored.  The  facilities  for  educating  colored  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  dentists  by  the  hospital  in  conjunction  with 
Howard  University  Medical  School  are  negligible,  viewed  in  relation 
bo  the  necessities  of  125,000  of  their  race  in  this  District,  and 
11,000,000  in  the  United  States. 

The  shortage  of  nurses  is  serious.  Because  of  long  hours  and  over- 
work in  caring  for  patients,  their  health  is  being  menaced  and  the 
standard  of  the  nurses'  training  school  is  deteriorating.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  nurses  is  also  being  gradually  undermined  because  of 
:he  insufficient  time  for  rest,  recreation,  and  study  accorded  them. 
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Unless  these  conditions  are  corrected,  the  grading  of  the  medical 
school  of  Howard  University  will  be  lowered  from  its  present  grade 
A  by  the  National  Hospital  Standardization  Board,  and  the  registra- 
tion of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  nurses  will  be  canceled  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  requirements  of  the  National  Association  of 
Nurses,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  many  other 
State  boards  are  not  being  properly  observed.  * 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  Congress  examine  into  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  prevailing  shortage  of  personnel  and  advise 
itself  of  any  necessary  action  to  rectify  it. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  concerns  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  family  by 
making  intelligent  use  of  what  nature  provides.  Conservation  of 
the  soil's  fertilit}^  is  vital  to  the  life  and  the  ultimate  mental  integrity 
of  a  people.  It  produces  human  food  and  its  conservation  is  funda- 
mental. Other  natural  resources  should  be  conserved  in  accordance 
with  their  association  in  the  scheme  of  living.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  raw  mineral  materials.  These  offer  a  special  problem  in 
conservation,  in  that  once  exhausted  they  are  irreplaceable.  Mount- 
ing consumption  and  decreasing  reserves,  must  through  pressure  of 
economic  necessity  force  greater  and  greater  attention  to  conserva- 
tion of  these  products. 

The  benefits  of  practical  conservation,  the  result  of  applying 
thrift  and  efficiency  to  the  task  of  making  farming  profitable,  should 
be  studied.  In  recent  years  public-land  legislation  has  sought  to 
promote  the  best  utilization  of  the  water  power,  the  conservation  of 
flood  water,  reserving  of  coal  land  from  agricultural  entry,  and  the 
protection  of  the  oil  industry  from  itself,  by  discouraging  produc- 
tion in  advance  of  possible  needs.  All  these  efforts  toward  wiser 
use  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  West  were  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  capacity  as  the  largest  landowner.  The 
protection  of  the  public  estate,  the  guidance  of  the  development  of 
its  resources,  the  promotion  of  the  best  use  of  the  products  of  the 
national  domain  are  practical  objects,  all  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  conservation.     "Best  use"  should  be  its  keynote. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  meaning  their  economic  use 
without  waste,  and  an  intelligent  distribution,  as  to  time,  is  being 
applied  in  administering  this  department.  Adopting  this  principle 
to  the  administration  of  mineral  leasing  on  the  public  domain  and 
Indian  lands,  including  their  agricultural  sections,  is  one  of  its  para- 
mount problems. 

The  United  States  owns  approximately  30,000,000  acres  of  coal  lands 
with  valuable  coal  deposits  of  more  than  200,000,000,000  tons.  It  has 
500,000  acres  of  phosphate  lands,  which  can  supply  8,000,000,000 
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}ons  of  this  essential  fertilizer  when  it  is  demanded  for  American 
?arms.  There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  oil  shale  in  the  public  domain 
from  which  possibly  60,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  can  be  extracted 
when  prices  warrant  the  higher  cost  of  its  development.  Before  that 
time,  however,  there  are  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  yet  to  come,  from 
wells  on  Government  land,  the  amount  now  being  taken  from  public 
and  Indian  lands  representing  one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  annual 
petroleum  production.  Already  one-twentieth  of  the  coal  mined  in 
the  public-land  States  comes  from  mines  operated  under  Government 
lease,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  zinc  and  8  per  cent  of  the  lead  mined  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  mines  on  Indian  lands  under  supervision 
of  this  department.  The  public  domain  also  contains  hundreds  of 
water-power  sites  with  potential  power  aggregating  25,0(*0,000  horse- 
power. There  are  a  dozen  or  more  water-power  plants  operating 
now  in  the  United  States  of  greater  capacity  for  developing  primary 
power  than  the  site  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  an  equal  number  of  un- 
used sites  of  as  great  possibilities  of  development. 

To  safeguard  this  vast  estate  for  future  generations  of  America 
and  permit  its  economic  development  to  supply  present  needs  re- 
quire foresight  and  administrative  skill.  Five  years  ago  Congress 
enacted  the  general  leasing  law,  which  established  the  system  of 
leasing  mineral  deposits  on  public  lands  to  private  operators,  the 
Government  receiving  bonuses  and  rentals  as  well  as  royalties  on  the 
minerals  produced.  At  the  present  time  there  are  outstanding  211 
leases  on  Government  coal  lands  and  422  on  oil  and  gas  lands. 

To  apply  this  conservation  policy,  a  new  line-up  of  mineral  leasing 
activities  was  effected  in  the  department  during  the  past  year  through 
the  organization  of  a  conservation  branch  in  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  this  enlarged  unit  were  placed  a  group  of  geologists  and  engineers 
designated  to  act  as  technical  advisers  and  administrators  in  the 
classification  of  the  public  lands  and  in  the  determination  of  their 
character.  In  addition,  their  duties  consist  of  inspecting  the  mining 
operations  and  cooperating  with  the  private  operators  in  avoiding 
waste  in  the  production  of  minerals  on  the  public  domain. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  work  was  also  reorganized  in  the  conservation 
branch.  Three  field  divisions  were  established  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  district  supervisors  or  engineers  in  charge.  They  were  given  full 
authority  and  responsibility  to  conduct  operations  and  represent  the 
Government  in  problems  necessitating  immediate  decision  not 
involving  departmental  policy,  in  place  of  the  old  practice  of  refer- 
ring all  questions  of  administration  to  the  Washington  headquarters. 
This  is  but  another  application  of  our  administrative  practice  to 
centralize  authority  but  decentralize  responsibility.  A  feature  to 
be  stressed  by  the  Geological  Survey  is  the  scientific  examination 
68647— 25t 4 
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of  mineral  areas  of  the  public  domain  to  promote  and  guide  develop 
ment  by  showing  the  practical  values  of  the  lands  in  terms  of  thei 
wise  use. 

With  the  creation  of  this  new  unit  it  is  believed  that  the  custodia 
care  of  our  natural  wealth  of  oil  and  gas,  coal  and  other  minerals  has  ■' 
been    placed    on    a    practical    administrative    basis.     Engineering 
efficiency,  avoidance  of  waste,  and  the  wise  use  of  these  resources  an 
now  being  practiced  and  future  public  interests  are  being  protected. 

STANDARD    OF   PHYSICIANS 

The  Interior  Department  employs  225  physicians  regularly  and 
4,728  intermittently  or  under  contract,  for  special  services.  The 
department  maintains  90  hospitals  and  employs  322  nurses.  The  j 
work  of  these  professional  employees  affects  the  well-being  of  500,000 
potential  patients  and  actual  beneficiaries  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  physicians  to  the  administration 
and  functioning  of  the  department  can  not  be  overrated.  Their 
preparation,  qualifications,  and  the  standards  set  up  for  them  are  of ; 
vital  importance. 

The  requirements  of  Interior  Department  physicians  cover  the 
whole  range  of  medicine  as  practiced  to-day:  Physical  examinations, 
diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  sanitation,  preventive  medi- 
cine, operative  surgery,  the  specialties,  and  medico-legal  work 
involved  in  applying  pension  laws  to  applicants  who  have  been  exam- 
ined by  special  boards  or  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

Medicine  has  come  to  mean  disease  prevention.  Indirectly  by 
sanitation,  vaccination  against  typhoid,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  hydro- 
phobia, tetanus,  etc.,  and  more  directly  by  removing  diseased  con- 
ditions which  progressively  tend  to  death.  What  was  done  empiri- 
cally 25  years  ago  is  to-day  studied  scientifically,  and  often  proven, 
in  the  laboratory.  Well-equipped  physicians  maintain  laboratories 
and  staffs  of  assistants  in  their  own  offices  which,  in  effect,  are  diag- 
nostic clinics.  Similar  equipment  has  been  provided  on  some  of  the 
larger  Indian  reservations  but  it  is  impossible  to  supply  it  for  the 
smaller  agencies  and  other  outlying  medical  units  of  the  department. 

The  history  of  medical  practice  may  be  traced  in  the  changed 
standards  for  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service.  It  illustrates  the 
graduation  from  ignorance  and  superstitions  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  " medicine  men,"  to  the  accomplishments  of  those  skilled  in 
the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 

The  aboriginal  " medicine  man"  was  a  composite  of  priest,  sooth- 
sayer, doctor,  and  judge.  He  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  red 
man  from  prehistoric  times  until  about  50  years  ago,  when  he  was 
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;  -eplaced   by  the   old-time  Indian  doctor,  incompetent,  yet  a  step 

'  forward  in  advancing  medicine.     He,  in  turn,  has  given  way  to  the 

|  nodern    physician.     The    metamorphosis    of    the    Indian    medical 

service  has  been  a  gradual  process,  extending  over  a  long  period  of 

fears,  although  yet  far  from  satisfactory. 

Not  until  1873  were  efforts  made  toward  furnishing  organized 
medical  facilities  for  the  Indians,  and  already  in  1878  the  then  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of  the 
medical  service,  demanded  that  thereafter  persons  employed  as  phy- 
sicians on  Indian  reservations  should  be  graduates  of  some  medical 
|  college. 

In  1890  Indian  Service  physicians  were  placed  under  civil-service 
'  and  graduation  from  a  " reputable  medical  college"  was  required,  as 
|  well  as  a  civil-service  examination.  In  1925,  the  present  Secretary 
!  of  the  Interior  discontinued  the  practice  of  appointing  graduates  of 
;  class  C  medical  colleges.  Appropriations  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  Indians  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  four  years,  $700,000 
!  being  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1926 — an  encouragement  to  earnest 
J  physicians  engaged  in  the  Indian  Service  who  are  far  removed  from 
I  the  inspiration  of  contacts  with  medical  men,  and  deprived  of  labora- 
tories and  libraries. 

The  physicians  employed  by  the  Pension  Office  have  a  dual  re- 
sponsibility: One  to  the  Government  in  safeguarding  the  public 
treasury  by  preventing  fraud  or  error  in  the  issuance  of  pension  cer- 
tificates, and  the  other  in  their  responsibility  to  their  fellow  man  for 
a  correct  diagnosis  and  just  appraisal  of  his  disabilities.  Four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  of  the  profession 
serve  on  pension  examining  boards  in  the  field.  They  examined 
74,985  claimants  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $570,000.  Their  work  is 
reviewed  by  a  corps  of  medical  examiners  in  the  bureau,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  finally  determine  the  pensionable  status  of  the  applicant, 
from  the  blank  form  filled  out  by  the  field  medical  officer,  but  without 
opportunity  to  examine  the  applicant. 

The  salary  of  medical  examiners  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  in 
Washington  is  $2,400  per  annum.  Briefly,  their  work  is:  (1)  To 
prepare  specific  instructions  to  examining  surgeons;  (2)  to  pass  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  returned  certificates  of  medical  examinations;  (3) 
to  consider  allegations  of  claimant,  his  military  or  naval  record,  and 
other  written  evidence  bearing  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  dis- 
abilities; (4)  to  determine  proper  rates  over  successive  periods  from 
the  date  the  pension  begins;  (5)  to  determine  whether  disabilities 
under  certain  laws  are  due  to  vicious  habits;  (6)  in  claims  of  widows 
and  minor  children  to  determine  whether  the  soldiers'  death  was  due 
to  cause  legally  accepted  as  of  service  origin  in  line  of  duty;  (7)  in 
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claims  of  helpless  minors  to  determine  whether  the  child,  at  the  ag 
of  16  years,  was  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  physically  or  ment all- 
helpless;  and  (8)  to  render  opinions  on  questions  of  pathology. 

Medical  reviewers,  whose  salary  is  $3,000  per  annum,  are  selectee 
from  the  medical  examiner  force,  because  of  professional  qualifica 
tions,  efficiency  and  experience  with  cases  arising  under  the  various 
pension  laws.  They  either  approve  or  disapprove  the  action  of  th< 
medical  examiner  if  doubt  is  raised  and  take  final  action  in  a  ver3 
large  percentage  of  claims. 

The  work  of  these  medical  examiners  and  reviewers  in  Washington 
is  judicial.  Action  is  taken  on  reports  submitted  by  other  physicians 
in  the  field.  Their  duties  emphasize  the  importance  of  securing; 
physicians  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine.  But  it  is  difficult  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
terest qualified  doctors  in  the  examinations  announced  from  time  to 
time,  because  of  the  meager  salaries  paid.  These  men,  in  a  sense, 
censor  the  work  of  almost  5,000  well-qualified  physicians  in  active 
practice  in  the  field.  They  handled  more  than  190,000  claims  last 
year,  of  which  approximately  105,000  were  finally  disposed  of,  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  in  Government  funds.  This  tremendous 
financial  disbiirsement  demands  the  services  of  men  of  high  profes- 
sional qualifications  who  assume  a  moral  obligation  to  veterans  fori 
skilled  review  of  their  disabilities. 

We  have  difficulty  also  in  securing  competent  physicians  in  Alaska. 
The  health  conditions  among  the  27,000  natives  in  the  Territory  are 
not  good.  Many  native  villages  are  insanitary  and  the  ordinary  rules 
of  hygiene  are  unknown.  Eskimos  and  Indians  are  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  other  preventable  diseases,  without  medical 
relief  from  the  Government  or  other  sources.  Only  8  physicians  and 
21  nurses  are  available  to  combat  this  condition,  which  indicates 
neglect  of  the  welfare  of  these  people.  The  department  is  asking  for 
an  additional  appropriation  for  the  Alaska  medical  service,  which 
will  be  expended  partly  in  employing  more  physicians.  Here,  again, 
inadequate  salaries  do  not  appeal  to  qualified  physicians,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  actuated  by  the  missionary  spirit. 

Similar  difficulty  is  experienced  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  required  two  years'  search  in  order  to  secure 
a  specialist  in  one  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  some  va- 
cancies have  been  allowed  to  remain  open  for  two  or  three  years 
because  the  hospital  could  not  adjust  the  salary  it  could  pay  to  the 
right  man  for  the  place. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  administration  of  the  retirement  fund  and  the  payment  of 
unuities  to  retired  Federal  employees  is  a  function  of  the  Interior 
department.  It  is  expected  that  requests  for  increased  annuities  for 
federal  employees  will  be  again  presented  to  Congress.  The  balance 
q  the  retirement  fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1925  was  $44,665,- 
78.50.  The  department  through  its  board  of  actuaries  has  been 
mable  to  furnish  complete  data  with  reference  to  the  future  deple- 
ion  of  this  fund  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  actuarial  statistics  for 
hose  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  retirement  law.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  started  a  compilation  of  the  personal  history 
md  service  records  of  all  Government  employees,  as  authorized  by 
-he  retirement  act,  which  it  is  expected  will  enable  the  preparation  of 
i  i  reliable  actuarial  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The  tendency  to  retain,  in  some  instances,  employees  in  the  service 
j  ifter  they  have  reached  the  retirement  age,  due  to  the  low  annuity, 
s  discouraging  to  the  younger  personnel  and  works  injustice  to  many 
)  >f  those  of  retirement  age  because  of  discrimination  in  the  operation 
i  >f  the  discretionary  provision  of  the  law,  which  permits  the  retention 
lii  employees  of  retirement  age  under  certain  conditions. 

The  need  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annuity  is  evident 
j  ,o  all  those  who  have  had  contact  with  the  employees  affected. 
i  Vlany  of  them  are  still  carrying  responsibilities  in  the  way  of  depend- 
|  ;nts  and  otherwise,  the  same  as  younger  employees,  and  the  annuity 
Ihhey  receive  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  existence. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hubert  Work, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

1.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year,  public  and  Indian 
ands,  3,641,092  acres,  a  decrease  of  923,320  acres  as  compared  with 
he  year  previous. 

2.  Patented  during  the  year  5,272,925  acres,  a  decrease  of  3,553,- 
.14  acres  as  against  the  year  previous. 

3.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year  an  aggregate  of 
:  .10,766,194.59,  of  which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 

he  United  States  of  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds, 
here  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  for  the  credit  of  its  general 
und  the  sum  of  $2,266,018.24. 

4.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  inspection  service  (formerly  Field 
service),  $37,035.48. 

5.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  the  result  of  investigations 
n  the  field  175,680  acres. 

6.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon  15,495  cases. 

7.  Conducted  392  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

8.  Obtained  49  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during 
ihe  year. 

9.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  resurveys  aggregating 
1,403,324  acres. 

10.  Entered  of  record  219,192  tract  book  notations. 

11.  Patented  under  the  homestead  law  4,233,942  acres,  a  de- 
crease of  1,296,839  acres  as  compared  with  1924. 

12.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  year  2,298,039  acres  under 
the  stock-raising  homestead  law. 

13.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  stock-driveway  purposes  of 
46,694  acres,  and  released  from  such  withdrawal  29,550  acres. 

14.  Approved  for  patent  1,  079  certificates  of  town  lot  sales. 

15.  Patented  25  cash  entries  and  13  final  and  commuted  home- 
steads under  the  Minnesota  drainage  act. 

16.  Canceled  upon  relinquishment,  or  judicial  forfeiture,  524 
grants  of  right  of  way. 

17.  Disposed  of  183  applications  for  stock  watering  reservoirs. 

18.  Received  for  action  one  application  for  recognition  as  a  State 
irrigation  district  involving  13,900  acres;  since  the  date  of  the  act 
15  districts  have  been  recognized  involving  an  area  of  1,237,002.23 
acres. 
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19.  Considered  favorably  14  reports  on  private  irrigation  project 
affecting  260  desert  land  entries. 

20.  Collected  for  the  use  of  public  lands  in  connection  with  hydro- 
electric power  development  $9,581.65. 

21.  Received  for  action  1,350  elections  under  section  24  of  the 
Federal  water  power  act,  all  but  45  of  which,  together  with  those 
pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  disposed  of. 

22.  Patented  under  the  Carey  Act,  15,196  acres. 

23.  Issued  151  permits  for  the  development  of  underground  water 
in  Nevada. 

24.  Approved  for  patent  669  final  desert  land  entries. 

25.  Approved  for  patent  182  reclamation  homestead  entries. 

26.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  of  291,080 
acres,  and  restored  430,150  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  for  such 
purpose. 

27.  Opened  to  entry  under  the  reclamation  act  11  farm  units 
embracing  approximately  1,000  acres. 

28.  Secured  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  various  public 
purposes  of  3,648,407  acres  of  public  land,  and  restored  to  entry 
3,479,434  acres  theretofore  withdrawn. 

29.  Restored  13  "shore  spaces,"  abutting  upon  navigable  waters 
in  Alaska. 

30.  Restored  and  opened  to  entry  6,869,078  acres  subject  to  the 
preference  right  of  entry  by  ex-service  men. 

31.  Patented  under  the  swamp  land  grant  4,266.94  acres. 

32.  Received  by  Executive  order  authority  for  the  disposition  of 
12  abandoned  military  reservations  and  23  Signal  Corps  stations 
in  Alaska. 

33.  Collected  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  under  the  act  of 
June  27,  1902,  $19,816.88.  Total  amount  received  to  date  $9,616,- 
796.27. 

34.  Conveyed  to  the  States  entitled  thereto  328,925.23  acres  of 
indemnity  school  lands,  and  46,586.58  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands. 

35.  Conveyed  to  the  States  42,294.06  acres,  wTith  a  reservation  of 
the  minerals  therein  to  the  United  States. 

36.  Conveyed  to  the  States  under  cooperative  agreements  168,- 
623.65  acres.  Total  amount  conveyed  under  these  agreements 
588,569.44  acres. 

37.  Patented  455,675.04  acres  under  railroad  grants. 

38.  Made  19  sales  of  timber  on  former  Coos  Bay  wagon  road 
lands,  for  which  the  sum  of  $202,540.25  was  received.  Total  sales 
to  date  $728,602.29. 

39.  Made  67  sales  of  timber  on  lands  formerly  within  the  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  grant,  for  which  the  sum  of  $583,573.45  was 
received.     Total  sales  to  date  $2,991,415.82. 
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40.  Issued  2,138  Indian  trust  patents  for  an  area  of  610,195.21 
acres,  and  1,423  fee  patents  to  Indians  or  purchasers  for  an  area  of 
161,117.19  acres. 

41.  Patented  two  selections  of  land  in  lieu  of  lands  within  Indian 
reservations  embracing  480  acres,  receiving  therefor  a  like  area. 

42.  Approved  for  patenting  38  entries  effecting  transfers  under 
the  act  of  January  27,  1922  (42  Stat.  359);  approved  for  patenting 
69  forest  lieu  selections;  approved  20  exchanges  of  land  within  national 
forest  boundaries  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42  Stat.  465) ;  and 
approved  2  selections  under  the  act  of  September  22,  1922  (42  Stat. 
1017). 

43.  Added  to  the  area  of  lands  within  the  national  forests  1,308,753 
acres. 

44.  Approved  for  patent  21  private  land  claims. 

45.  Approved  for  patent  448  mineral  entries  and  7  coal  entries. 

46.  Issued  17  potash  permits  and  2  leases,  and  11  sodium  permits 
and  1  lease. 

47.  Issued  76  coal  prospecting  permits  for  an  area  of  75,224.12 
acres. 

48.  Awarded  54  coal  leases  for  an  area  of  9,256.61  acres,  and  2 
licenses  covering  80  acres. 

49.  Awarded  30  leases  for  an  area  of  11,229.30  acres,  on  a  showing 
of  discovery  under  the  mineral  leasing  act. 

50..  Sold  3  leases,  involving  535.98  acres,  for  which  the  Government 
received  $1,371.92. 

51.  Granted  3,599  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  under  sections 
13  and  20  of  the  mineral  leasing  act. 

52.  Received  from  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  the 
mineral  leasing  act  $8,278,708.62. 

53.  Disposed  of  1,530  contest  cases. 

54.  Allowed  1,168  claims  for  repayment  under  statutory  authority 
aggregating  $110,915.41. 

55.  Prepared  99,555  pages  of  certified  copies,  partly  for  official  use, 
for  which  the  Government  received  approximately  $17,000. 

56.  Submitted  report  showing  adjustment  status  of  Northern 
Pacific  land  grants. 

57.  Took  action  on  approximately  2,000  homesteads  for  Fort  Peck 
Indian  lands  involving  default  in  payments. 

58.  Sold  12,809  photolithographic  copies  of  township  plats  for 
$6,585,  mounted  2,866  maps,  made  11,792  blue-print  copies,  and 
distributed  2,549  State  maps. 

59.  Important  changes  in  the  entire  working  organization  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  including  the  cadastral  engineering  service, 
field  investigating  agents,   and  district  land  offices    were    effected 
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during  the  year  and  are  detailed  in  the  commissioner's  report. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  abolishment  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  district  land  offices,  with  a  resultant  reduction  of  clerical 
force  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  divisions  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  resulting  in  a  net  reduction  of  three  divisions  and  50  clerks, 
the  latter  figure  not  including  30  unfilled  vacancies  created  by  death, 
resignation,  retirement,  or  transfer. 

THE  INDIAN  OFFICE 

1.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  a  net  reduction  of 
344  positions  was  made  in  the  Indian  field  service,  with  a  resultant 
saving  of  $284,651  in  salary  expense. 

2.  Consolidation  of  two  agencies  under  one  administrative  super- 
intendent has  been  effected  in  five  instances. 

3.  The  new  Shawnee  sanatorium  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  with  a 
capacity  of  70  beds  was  completed;  also  a  sanatorium  for  Chippewa 
Indians  at  Onigum,  Minn.,  and  a  new  60-bed  hospital  for  the  Chilocco 
Indian  School,  Oklahoma.  Construction  of  a  new  dormitory  at  the 
Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  was  begun,  though  not  quite  com- 
pleted prior  to  July  1.  A  temporary  trachoma  hospital  of  30  beds 
was  established  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  under  the  Southern  Pueblo 
Agency. 

4.  Trachoma  work  among  the  Indians  has  been  carried  on  actively, 
not  only  in  the  territory  of  the  southwestern  trachoma  campaign, 
which  embraces  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California  south  of  Porter- 
ville,  and  that  part  of  Utah  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  San 
Juan  Reservation,  but  also  within  the  various  districts  of  the  special 
physicians  at  large.  Exclusive  of  work  accomplished  by  the  stationed 
school  and  agency  physicians,  38,111  cases  were  examined,  7,236 
cases  of  trachoma  were  found,  and  these  all  received  operative  or 
other  appropriate  treatment. 

5.  Surveys  made  by  the  supervisor  of  field  nurses  and  field  matrons 
led  to  the  establishment  of  eight  additional  positions  of  field  nurses. 

6.  A  small  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  Government,  mission,  and  public  schools  over  the  numbers 
for  the  preceding  year  was  secured  through  effort  of  the  field  em- 
ployees in  charge  of  the  school  work.  Enrollment  in  the  State  public 
schools  is  now  in  excess  of  34,000  Indian  pupils. 

7.  A  definite  policy  has  been  adopted  as  to  the  grading  of  the 
Government  Indian  schools  which  will  tend  to  uniformity  between 
schools  of  the  same  class.  This  program  has  been  already  instituted 
in  most  of  the  schools  and  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the  remainder  as 
fast  as  teachers  and  facilities  permit. 
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8.  With  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  a  definite  program  of  health 
education  for  Indian  schools  has  been  prepared  and  introduced  in 
the  schools. 

9.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  field  service  has 
evidently  been  due  to  adjustment  of  compensation  which  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

10.  Possession  of  the  Fort  Wingate  military  post,  Wingate,  N. 
Mex.,  has  been  secured  through  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  be  operated  as  a  Government  Indian  school,  primarily 
for  accommodation  of  Navajo  children  who  can  not  be  given  educa- 
tional opportunity  elsewhere. 

1 1 .  Club  work  for  Indian  boys  and  girls  has  made  excellent  progress 
during  the  year.  This  work  has  been  extended  to  53  reservations, 
with  a  membership  of  1,800  as  compared  to  17  reservations  and  400 
members  during  the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  2,500  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  have  enrolled  in  the 
clubs. 

12.  During  the  year  a  total  of  1,909  allotments  of  land  to  individual 
Indians  were  made  and  approved,  embracing  lands  on  various  reser- 
vations approximating  595,000  acres.  One  hundred  and  four  allot- 
ments, totaling  14,684  acres,  were  made  to  Indians  residing  on  the 
public  domain. 

13.  By  order  of  the  President,  the  trust  period  was  extended  on 
allotments  which  had  been  made  to  Indians  on  the  reservations  at 
Bois  Forte  and  Deer  Creek,  Minn.;  Colville  and  Yakima,  Wash.;  and 
Omaha,  Nebr.  The  period  of  trust  was  also  extended  for  10  years 
on  patents  issued  to  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  and  Cabazon  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians  in  California. 

14.  Sales  of  original  allotments  have  been  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  sales  of  inherited  lands  have  been  favored  in  the  interest  of  good 
administration.  Sales  of  1,161  tracts,  aggregating  139,464  acres, 
were  made,  of  which  764  were  inherited  lands  and  397  original  allot- 
ments or  parts  thereof. 

15.  Upon  accepted  showings  of  competency,  restrictions  were  re- 
leased on  the  land  holdings  of  556  Indians,  affecting  65,300  acres. 

16.  The  total  amount  of  timber  cut  under  contract  from  Indian 
lands  during  the  fiscal  year  was  460,000,000  feet,  and  the  total 
stumpage  value  thereof  was  $1,858,000.  The  net  proceeds  of  such 
sales  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  or  of  the  individuals  and 
are  then  available  for  purposes  beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

17.  A  single  band  sawmill  has  been  constructed  at  Redby,  Minn., 
within  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Probably  4,000,000  feet 
of  pine  timber  will  be  manufactured  here  during  the  sawing  season 
of  1925,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  enterprise  will  afford  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  Red  Lake  Indians. 
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18.  Construction  of  two  telephone  lines  from  the  nearest  railroad 
points  to  the  agencies  at  Sells  and  Hopi,  Ariz.,  each  about  75  miles 
in  length,  was  completed  in  June  of  this  year. 

19.  Construction  of  public  roads  within  Indian  reservations  has 
been  continued  during  the  year.  There  have  been  built  to  date^a 
total  of  433.94  miles  at  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $3,592,245. 

20.  Forty  thousand  farming  and  grazing  leases  were  made  on  about 
4,000,000  acres  of  allotted  lands.  From  these  the  Indians  have  re- 
ceived a  cash  revenue  approximating  $5,000,000. 

21.  From  oil  and  gas  leases  on  restricted  Indian  lands  were  pro- 
duced during  the  fiscal  year  48,138,278  barrels  of  oil,  yielding  a  total 
revenue  of  $10,939,697  for  the  Indians.  From  these  leases  was  also 
derived  gas  which  yielded  an  additional  revenue  of  $1,210,616. 

22.  The  leasing  of  Quapaw  Indian  restricted  allotted  lands  in 
Oklahoma  for  lead  and  zinc  mining  purposes  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1921,  and  departmental 
regulations  thereunder.  The  mines  within  this  area  supplied  during 
the  year  259,432  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates,  representing 
20  per  cent  of  the  zinc  and  8  per  cent  of  the  lead  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  yielded  royalties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
owners  aggregating  $1,257,119. 

23.  The  total  area  of  irrigable  land  under  constructed  works  under 
Indian  projects  approximate  636,000  acres,  with  an  ultimate  area 
which  will  approximate  1,370,000  acres.  The  crops  derived  from 
the  irrigated  area  during  the  year  were  valued  at  approximately 
$23,000,000.  Construction  work  has  been  proceeding  during  the 
year,  and  more  than  150  projects,  some  small  in  character,  have  been 
operated  and  maintained. 

24.  At  the  Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato  project,  Yakima  Reservation, 
Wash.,  construction  work  has  been  accomplished  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  and  distributing  drainage  waters  of  this  project  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lands  of  the  unit.  Prior  to  the  progress  of  this 
work  some  concern  had  been  evidenced  that  the  drainage  water 
would  flow  down  to,  and  be  appropriated  by,  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship and  thus  lost  to  the  Indians. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS 

1.  Disbursed  for  pensions,  $217,150,612. 

2.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  available  for  payment  of 
pensions,  $5,473,881.55. 

3.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  maintenance 
and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including  salaries  of  inspectors, 
$28,573.02. 

4.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  per  diem  and 
expenses  of  inspectors,  $696.77. 
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5.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  retirement  law,  $2,995.99. 

6.  Keccipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies  of  papers,  etc.  (act 
of  August  24,  1912),  $5,278.91;  for  refundments  to  pension  appro- 
riation,  $18,607.34;  miscellaneous  receipts,    $60. 

7.  Eeceived  and  classified  114,168  pension  claims,  of  which  34,978 
were  based  on  Civil  War  service  and  56,976  on  Spanish  War  service. 

8.  Disposed  of  120,809  claims,  of  which  38,580  were  on  account 
of  Civil  War  service  and  59,031  on  account  of  Spanish  War  service. 

9.  Issued  64,193  pension  certificates,  979  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost 
certificates,  9,747  accrued  pension  orders,  and  2,896  reimbursement 
orders,  on  which  $119,187.21  were  allowed  as  reimbursement  for 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

10.  Prepared  and  mailed  6,429,998  checks  in  payment  of  pensions, 
of  annuities,  and  refunds  under  the  retirement  law,  and  of  fees  and 
expenses  of  examining  surgeons  to  amount  of  $226,634,205.14. 

11.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities  $6,235,830.16  and  for 
refunds  $2,713,452.16. 

12.  Disposed  of  1,576  of  the  1,695  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of 
age,  and  755  of  the  930  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

13.  Disposed  of  34,721  of  the  35,934  claims  for  refund  made  by 
persons  separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

14.  The  amount  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  on  June  30,  1925,  was  $44,665,778.56. 

15.  Arranged  for  a  survey  of  the  executive  civil  service  to  afford 
the  actuaries  a  basis  for  making  a  valuation  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  as  required  by  section  16  of  the  act  of  May 
22,  1920. 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE 

Receipts  from  fees $2,  752,  531.  50 

Receipts  from  sales  of  copies  of  patents  and  other  records 492,  700.  39 

Receipts  from  Official  Gazette  and  other  publications  (estimated)  26,  022.  00 

Total 3,  271,253.  89 

Granted : 

Patents  on  mechanical  inventions 45,  218 

Reissue  patents 237 

Design  patents 2,  692 

Registered: 

Trade-marks 14,  542 

Labels 1,  400 

Prints 615 

Total 64,  704 


77, 

926 

3, 

962 

325 

18, 

837 

1, 

762 

779 

103, 

591 
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Sold,  copies  of  patents 2,  782,  453 

Shipped  to  foreign  countries 1,  173,  752 

Copies  of  printed  office  records  certified  to 8,  518 

Recorded,  assignments , 41,  353 

Number  of  pages  of  photostat  copies  of  manuscript  records 150,  426 

Number  of  typewritten  words  furnished  as  copies  of  records 18,  246,  600 

i 

Number  of  applications  filed  for — 

Inventions 

Designs 

Reissues 

Trade-Marks 

Labels 

Prints 

Total 

Number  of — 

Applications  allowed 57,  152 

Amendments  filed  (patents) 211,  638 

Appeals  on  merit 1,  578 

Petitions  to  commissioner 1 4,  078 

Oppositions 810 

Interferences  declared 1,  914 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions,  year  ended  June  30 — 

1919 62,  755 

1920 81,948 

1921 84,248 

1922 88,243 

1923 77,645 

1924 76,024 

1925 77,926 

Applications    for    patents    (including   reissues),    designs,    trade- 
marks, labels  and  prints,  year  ended  June  30 — 

1919 75,657 

1920 102,940 

1921 107,656 

1922 113,597 

1923 100,  724 

1924 99,574 

1925 103,591 

Applications  awaiting  action,  June  30 — 

1919 17,735 

1920 34,  355 

1921 49,334 

1922 67,  367 

1923 72,475 

1924 60,334 

1925 . 44,  556 
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Total  patents  granted  and  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints  regis- 
tered : 

1919 43,  353 

1920 47,409 

1921 53,817 

1922 55,  551 

1923 56,021 

1924 59,853 

1925 64,  704 

By  Executive  order  dated  March  17, 1925,  the  President  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  together  with  all  appropriations,  the 
records  and  all  public  property  of  said  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  14,  1903. 
The  transfer  became  effective  from  and  including  April  1,  1925. 

THE  BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION 

1.  The  housing  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Interior  Building 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  and  has  made  the  bureau  an 
integral  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  policy  and  effort. 

2.  The  reclassification  act  has  been  of  especial  benefit  to  the  bureau 
by  permitting  a  number  of  the  educationists  on  the  technical  staff  to 
be  graded  in  higher  positions.  Persons  of  greater  ability  are  now 
attracted  to  them. 

3.  A  program  has  been  inaugurated  which  will  result  in  more  and 
better  work  with  a  smaller  number  of  persons. 

4.  Educational  surveys  were  made  as  follows:  Higher  education  in 
Tennessee;  higher  education  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  internal  administra- 
tion of  Berea  College,  Russell  Sage  College,  and  Emma  Willard 
School,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Falls 
Church  and  Herndon,  Va.,  and  in  Arlington  County,  Va. ;  secondary 
education  in  Prince  William,  Prince  George,  Brunswick,  and  Din- 
widdie  Counties,  Va.;  general  school  systems  of  Charlottesville  and 
Hopewell,  Va.,  Radnor  Township,  Pa.;  school  buildings  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.;  total,  28. 

5.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  spent  137  days  in  the  field, 
during  which  he  conducted  4  national  conferences,  and  delivered  157 
addresses  before  an  aggregate  of  87,410  persons.  He  wrote  36  articles 
and  held  more  than  310  conferences. 

6.  Twenty  other  members  of  the  bureau's  staff  rendered  616  days 
of  field  service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  Seventeen  of  these 
members  delivered  185  addresses  in  30  different  States  before  audi- 
ences which  aggregated  45,255  persons. 

7.  The  activity  of  the  bureau  in  research  continues  with  excellent 
success.  Many  important  investigations  have  been  made  or  are 
in  progress,   of  which   the  following  are  examples:  Residence   and 
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migration  of  university  and  college  students,  engineering  curricula, 
standards  and  sources  of  standards  in  education,  administrative 
practice  in  rural  education,  tendencies  in  State  courses  of  study, 
curricula  for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  factors  influencing 
attendance  in  rural  schools,  high-school  education  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation, use  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  nature-stud}7  courses 
in  normal  schools,  motivation  of  arithmetic,  work-study-play  cur- 
ricula, industrial  education  in  penal  institutions,  home  economics  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  relation  of  home  economics  to 
the  social  sciences. 

8.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  effective  coordination  of 
the  research  activities  conducted  by  agencies  concerned  in  secondary 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  will  become  the  clearing  house 
and  central  coordinating  influence. 

9.  Similar  cooperation  in  relation  to  research  in  rural  education  has 
been  undertaken. 

10.  Work  has  been  initiated  in  the  field  of  rural  teacher  prepara- 
tion, and  a  specialist  has  been  employed. 

11.  National  conferences  have  been  held  on  the  platoon  or  work- 
study-play  plan  of  school  organization,  on  individualized  instruction, 
on  physical  education,  on  the  objectives  in  manual-arts  instruction, 
and  on  home  education.  Many  other  conferences  of  regional  or 
State-wide  interest  were  conducted. 

12.  The  assistant  specialist  in  educational  legislation  cooperated 
with  a  committee  of  the  Kentucky  Education  Association  in  codify- 
ing the  school  laws  of  Kentucky.  It  is  expected  that  the  code  thus 
produced  will  be  introduced  in  the  State  legislature  of  1926.  Similar 
assistance  was  given  in  the  recodification  of  the  Tennessee  school 
laws. 

13.  Valuable  assistance  was  given  by  the  foreign  education  sec- 
tion to  American  higher  institutions  by  evaluating  the  certificates, 
diplomas,  and  records  presented  by  foreigners  who  apply  for  registra- 
tion. 

14.  The  collection  of  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1923-24  was  completed  and  the  tabulation  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  figures  was  finis] led.  Many  of  the  statistical 
chapters  have  already  been  sent  to  the  printer. 

15.  The  policy  of  strict  economy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
Government  service  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  piinted  documents  of  the  bureau.  Forty-six  bulletins  and 
87  miscellaneous  publications  were  issued.  The  editions  were,  in 
general,  unusually  small. 

16.  The  volumes  and  pamphlets  acquired  by  the  library  by  gift, 
exchange,  or  purchase  amounted  to  730.  Six  hundred  and  seventy 
volumes  were  transferred  from  the  copyright  office  of  the  Library 
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)f  Congress,   and  5,448  serial  publications  and  a  large  number  of 
current    periodicals    were    also    accessioned.     Approximately    1,800 
i  volumes  were  loaned  outside  the  office  and  many  of  them  were 
"orwarded  by  mail. 

17.  Cooperative  arrangements  for  conducting  the  reading  courses 
;>f  the  bureau  have  been  established  with  18  States  and  1  Territory. 
More  than  1,500  readers  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and  131 
certificates  of  completion  were  issued. 

18.  Only  44  per  cent  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  provided  with 
!  gducational  facilities  during  the  year,  and  medical  relief  was  offered 

to  a  smaller  proportion.     Eighty-five  schools  are  operated  with  154 
I  teachers  and  3,979  pupils  enrolled.     Diphtheria  was  epidemic  over 
Seward  Peninsula  and  "flu"  on  the  Bristol  Bay  district  and  on  the 
peninsula  toward  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

19.  Five  hospitals  were  maintained  in  Alaska.     An  itinerant  dentist 
I  was  emplo}^ed  to  aid  the  natives  in  southeast  Alaska.     A  large  num- 

ber  of  native  children  were  brought  to  Seattle  for  special  treatment. 

20.  Reindeer,  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  Alaska,    now  numbering  about   350,000.     Herds   are 

I  numerous  tliroughout  northern  and  western  Alaska. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

1.  Made  topographic  maps  of  17,323  square  miles  in  the  United 
1  States,   481   square  miles  in   Hawaii,   and   21,900  square  miles   in 

Alaska  (including  exploratory  and  reconnaissance).  Constructed 
air-route  maps  for  the  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Beaumont,  Tex.;  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha;  Omaha  to 
North  Platte,  Nebr. 

2.  Prepared  geologic  State  maps  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Alabama, 
and  Oklahoma,  the  last  three  in  cooperation  with  the  States  named. 

3.  Took  over  the  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory. 

4.  Made  geologic  surveys  in  Alaska,  covering  23,080  square  miles. 

5.  Continued  the  investigation  for  the  Navy  Department  of  naval 
i  petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  in  northern  Alaska. 

G.   Cooperated  in  topographic  mapping  with  21  States  and  Hawaii. 

7.  Cooperated  with  14  State  geological  surveys  in  the  collection 
of  mineral  statistics. 

8.  Cooperated  in  the  study  of  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States  with  30  States,  the  cooperating  States  contributing  $313,815 
against  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $170,000. 

9.  Maintained  1,715  stream-measuring  stations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

10.  Made  i,077  quantitative  analyses  of  mineral  specimens  and 
identified  3,191  specimens  for  the  public. 

11.  Reported  on  14,421  applications  and  cases  involving  land 
classification. 
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12.  Published  187  books  and  pamphlets  (10,966  pages)  and  131 
new  or  revised  maps;  reprinted  158  maps. 

13.  Published  editions  aggregating  512,994  copies  of  books,  6,740 
geologic  folios  and  maps,  and  765,323  topographic  and  other  maps, 
a  total  of  1,285,057. 

14.  Printed  maps,  folios,  charts,  etc.,  in  a  total  of  3,727,389  copies. 
Part  of  this  work  was  done  for  36  other  Federal  offices,  to  the  extent 
of  $130,000. 

15.  Distributed  650,842  books,  10,027  geologic  folios,  and  729,154 
maps,  a  total  of  1,390,023,  of  which  612,016  maps  and  folios  were 
sold  for  $43,430.07. 

16.  The  division  of  mineral  resources  and  the  employees  connected 
therewith,  together  with  all  appropriations  for  mineral  resources 
and  the  records  pertaining  thereto  under  the  Geological  Survey,  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  February  14,  1903  (32  Stat.  826),  by  Executive  order 
dated  June  4,  1925,  effective  July  1,  1925. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

1.  Continued  the  operation  of  the  irrigation  projects,  providing  a 
water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  1,805,730  acres  of  land  largely  on 
the  projects  proper,  of  which  1,290,890  acres  were  irrigated  and 
1,216,610  acres  cropped,  producing  crops  having  a  gross  value  of 
$66,488,560,  or  $54.65  an  acre. 

2.  Furnished,  in  addition,  a  complete  or  partial  water  supply  to 
1,237,885  acres  of  land  under  Warren  Act  contracts,  of  which  930,670 
acres  were  irrigated  and  889,640  acres  cropped,  producing  crops  hav- 
ing a  gross  value  of  $43,237,470,  or  $49.28  an  acre. 

3.  Operated  more  than.  100  storage  and  diversion  dams,  having  a 
combined  volume  of  more  than  18,000,000  cubic  yards. 

4.  Operated  more  than  15,700  miles  of  canals,  waste-water  ditches, 
and  drains,  of  which  500  miles  were  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

5.  Built  more  than  6,000  canal  structures,  bringing  the  total  con- 
structed at  the  end  of  the  year  to  141,163. 

6.  Constructed  485  bridges,  369  culverts,  181,021  linear  feet  of  pipe, 
and  236  flumes. 

7.  Excavated  10,874,402  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  making  a 
total  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  245,814,581  cubic  yards. 

8.  Completed  the  construction  of  the  Tieton  Dam  on  the  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  to  supplement  the  water  supply  for  the  project 
and  for  proposed  extensions. 

9.  Completed  the  Black  Canyon  Dam  in  Idaho  for  the  irrigation 
of  lands  in  the  Emmett  irrigation  district  and  possible  extensions  of 
the  Boise  project. 

10.  Virtually  completed  the  Gerber  Dam  on  the  Klamath  project, 
Oregon-  California. 
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11.  Continued  construction  of  the  McKay  Dam  for  the  irrigation 
if  the  greater  Umatilla  project,  Oregon. 

12.  Began  construction  of  the  Guernsey  Dam  on  the  North  Platte 
reject. 

13.  Cooperated  with  the  board  of  survey  and  adjustments  in 
arrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  K  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
)ecember  5,  1924,  providing  for  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  survey 
>f  certain  projects  to  ascertain  all  pertinent  facts  and  report  to 
Congress. 

14.  Completed  the  investigations  to  determine  the  engineering, 
agricultural,  and  economic  feasibility  of  the  Kittitas  division  of  the 
fakima  project,  Washington;  the  Baker  and  Vale  projects,  Oregon; 
he  Owyhee  project,  Oregon-Idaho;  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  project, 
Jtah;  the  Spanish  Springs  project,  Nevada;  and  the  Willwood 
iivision  of  the  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming;  and  issued  a  compre- 
lensive  report  covering  these  investigations. 

15.  Continued  investigations  of  the  feasibility  of  the  Columbia 
3asin  project,  including  the  preparation  of  reviews  of  previous 
-eports. 

16.  Continued  studies  of  settlement  and  colonization  conditions 
n  this  and  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
'easible  settlement  plans  for  Federal  irrigation  projects. 

17.  Held  conferences  with  the  colonization  agents  of  western  rail- 
roads serving  the  projects  and  with  other  interested  individuals  and 
Drganizations,  with  a  view  to  coordinating  the  settlement  activities 
of  these  organizations  and  the  bureau. 

18.  Inspected  a  number  of  the  projects  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
conditions  on  the  ground  and  formulating  a  policy  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  further  development  of  the  projects  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  settlers  and  the  Government. 

19.  Continued  the  efforts  of  the  previous  year  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  bureau  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  economy  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  work,  duplication  of  effort,  and  other  unbusiness- 
like methods. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

1.  Trained  24,175  men  in  first-aid  and  rescue  methods — 6,408  more 
than  were  trained  in  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Prepared  to  extend  its  safety  service  and  to  give  advanced 
training  in  rescue  and  recovery  operations  after  mine  fires  and 
explosions. 

3.  Conducted  and  assisted  at  64  State  and  local  first-aid  meets  in 
which  the  total  number  of  competing  teams  was  775. 

4.  Rendered  assistance  at  38  mine  accidents — 33  in  coal  mines  and 
5  in  metal  mines. 
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5.  Continued  a  campaign  for  the  use  of  rock  dust  as  a  preventive  I 
of  explosion  disasters  in  bituminous  coal  mines. 

6.  Developed  an  extremely  sensitive  recorder  and  alarm  for  auto- 
matically determining  the  proportion  of  that  poisonous  gas,  carbon 
monoxide,  in  the  atmosphere  of  vehicular  tunnels  or  industrial  plants. 

7.  Showed  that  by  the  use  of  atmospheres  composed  of  oxygen 
and  helium  the  process  of  decompression  to  which  divers  and  workers 
in  caissons  and  submarine  tunnels  are  subjected  after  working  under 
high  air  pressures  can  be  shortened,  divers  will  possibly  be  able  to 
work  at  greater  depths,  and  the  hazard  of  caisson  disease  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

8.  Obtained  comprehensive  data  showing  how  humidit}^,  tempera- 
ture, and  air  movement  affect  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  workers 

9.  Studied  the  hazards  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
tetraethyl  lead  and  in  handling  ethyl  gasoline,  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  air  by  the  exhaust  gases  of  automobiles  using  ethyl  gasoline. 

10.  Perfected  apparatus  for  determining  the  dustiness  of  air  by  an 
impinger  method. 

11.  In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  investigated 
sanitary  conditions  in  mining  towns. 

12.  Developed  a  new  respirator  that  has  high  efficiency  in  recover- 
ing dust  from  inhaled  air  and  low  resistance  to  breathing. 

13.  Completed  a  study  of  the  methods  used  in  mining  coal  at  open 
pits. 

14.  Showed  how  explosives  can  be  used  with  greater  efficiency  in 
blasting  coal  and  how  the  proportion  of  lump  coal  can  be  increased. 

15.  Continued  to  investigate  the  explosion  hazards  of  coal-mine 
dusts  and  the  efficiency  of  different  incombustible  substances  in  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  dust  explosions.  Studied  the  methods  of 
rock  dusting  used  in  the  mines  of  15  coal-mining  companies  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

16.  Obtained  complete  data  for  a  report  on  drilling  and  blasting 
methods  at  six  large  open-cut  copper  mines. 

17.  Compiled  and  published  new  data  for  calculating  the  power 
requirements  of  mine  ventilation  systems. 

18.  Completed  an  investigation  of  methods  of  iron  mining  used  in 
the  Birmingham  district,  Alabama. 

19.  Continued,  in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  investigate  the  friction  losses  of  mine  cars. 

20.  Obtained  further  experimental  data  relating  to  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  coal  in  storage. 

21.  Devised  a  heat- transmission  meter  for  determining  the  loss  of 
heat  through  furnace  walls  and  the  efficiency  of  heat-insulating 
materials  or  constructions. 
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22.  Continued  to  publish  reports  on  the  characteristics  of  the  coals 
)f  different  States.  These  reports  contain,  besides  descriptions  of 
joal  fields  and  notes  on  mining  methods,  analyses  of  mine  samples 
ind  of  samples  of  delivered  coal. 

23.  Developed  a  single-cell  unit  of  a  coal  classifier  by  the  use  of 
idiich  certain  coals  can  be  cleaned  on  tables  with  a  much  higher 
recovery  of  good  coal. 

24.  Completed  field  work  on  special  investigations,  authorized  by 
Congress,  of  peat  and  lignite  and  prepared  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations for  publication  in  bulletin  form. 

25.  Published  a  bulletin  on  the  screen  sizing  of  coal,  ores,  and  other 
minerals,  which  discusses  the  principles  of  screening,  the  types  of 
screens  in  common  use,   and  gives  suggestions  on  the  increase  of 

i  efficiency  of  screening  plants. 

26.  Devised  methods  for  determining  accurately  the  work  done 
i  in  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  ores  and  minerals. 

27.  Made  a  study  of  the  refractory  materials  used  in  zinc-smelting 
I  plants  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  suitable  materials  that  are 
|  better  than  those  now  in  use. 

28.  Completed  an  investigation  of  various  processes  for  extracting 
j  alumina  from  clay. 

29.  Made  a  complete  study  of  the  methods  used  in  mining  lime- 
;  stone  underground  at  52  different  quarries,  and  investigated  the 
I  possibility  of  calcining  limestone  that  is  now  wasted  at  quarries 

because  of  its  being  in  small  sizes. 

30.  Developed  a  process  for  the  utilization  of  anhydrite,  a  mineral 
that  has  been  mostly  a  waste  product  at  many  gypsum  mines. 

31.  Completed  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  mining,  prepara- 
tion, and  use  of  all  the  commercial  forms  of  silica. 

32.  Demonstrated  the  possibility  of  fabricating  talc  into  porcelains 
for  use  as  electrical  insulators. 

33.  Made  further  tests  to  determine  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
turing high-grade  refractory  brick  from  dolomite. 

34.  Assisted  oil-well  operators  in  the  Powell  and  Wortham  fields, 
Texas,  in  increasing  the  production  of  oil  and  lessening  the  encroach- 
ment of  water  in  the  productive  sands. 

35.  Made  semiannual  surveys  of  the  quality  of  the  gasoline  sold 
throughout  the  country. 

36.  Continued  to  investigate  oil  shales  and  prepared  plans  for  a 
pilot  shpJe-oil  plant  that  the  bureau  is  to  erect  in  Colorado. 

37.  By  means  of  an  experimental  blast  furnace,  obtained  funda- 
mental data  on  the  smelting  of  manganiferous  iron  ores. 

38.  Continued  investigations  of  the  reactions  that  take  place  in 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores  in  the  blast  furnace. 

39.  Completed  experimental  work  on  the  production  of  sponge 
iron  and  tested  the  melting  of  sponge  iron  in  the  electric  furnace. 
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40.  Developed  to  the  commercial  stage  the  ferric  sulphate-sul 
phuric  acid  process  for  leaching  copper  ores. 

41.  Helped  to  extend  the  use  of  differential  flotation  for  the  treat 
ment  of  complex  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 

42.  Made  further  contributions  to  the  metallurgy  of  zinc. 

43.  Completed  an  investigation  of  new  uses  for  silver. 

44.  Under  authority  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  entitled  "As 
act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor"  (32  Stat 
826),  and  under  Executive  order  dated  June  4,  1925,  the  Bureau  oi 
Mines  transferred  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the  Departmenl 
of  Commerce,  excepting  employees  engaged  on  oil-leasing  work  and 
mineral-leasing  work,  effective  July  1,  1925. 

45.  The  division  of  mineral  resources  in  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
employees  connected  therewith,  together  with  all  appropriations  for 
mineral  resources  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  records  pertaining 
thereto,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Executive 
order  of  June  4,  1925,  effective  July  1,  1925,  the  work  to  be  handled 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

1.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the  : 
parks — 1925  season,  1,760,512  visitors,  as  against  1,422,353  in  1924 
and  1,280,886  in  1923. 

2.  Handled  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks — 1925  season,  368,212  cars,  as  against  315,916  in 
1924  and  271,482  in  1923. 

3.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the 
national  monuments — 1925  season,  347,572  visitors,  as  against 
248,555  in  1924  and  212,826  in  1923. 

4.  Collected  $670,920.98  in  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments,  as  against  $663,886.32  in  1924  and 
$513,706.36  in  1923. 

5.  Accepted,  through  the  department,  deed  giving  title  to  tract  of 
land  for  inclusion  in  Lafayette  National  Park;  also  donations  of 
money  and  other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

6.  Secured  donation  of  $10,500  for  use  in  cleaning  up  the  roadsides 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

7.  Assumed  charge  of  two  new  national  monuments  created  by 
presidential  proclamation  during  the  year.  These  were  the  Wupatki 
in  Arizona  and  Glacier  Bay  in  Alaska. 

8.  Stimulated  use  of  national  parks  for  winter  sports.  Ten  of 
these  reservations  were  open  last  winter. 

9.  Afforded  protection  to  the  wild  life  of  the  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Biological  Survey  in  controlling  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  among 
deer  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
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10.  Cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  with  State 
aatcheries  in  fish  planting  in  park  lakes  and  streams. 

11.  Cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  insect-control 
work  in  park  forests. 

12.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
improving  sanitary  conditions  in  the  national  parks. 

13.  Continued  operation  of  Government  free  bathhouse  in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  giving  a  total  of  73,841  baths  to  3,441  per- 
sons. Also  examined  and  treated  3,411  persons  in  the  free  clinic  in 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

14.  Carried  on  repair  and  restoration  of  ruins  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  and  in  eight  monuments  in  the  southwestern  group, 
and  continued  under  permit  archeological  investigations  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment. 

15.  Expanded  the  educational  facilities  in  the  national  parks. 

16.  Arranged  for  improved  facilities  of  public  utilities  and  ex- 
panded public  camp  grounds  for  motorists. 

17.  Carried  on  road  construction  and  reconstruction  in  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  under  appropriations  of  $2,500,000 
granted  by  Congress  for  this  work.  In  connection  with  this  work 
secured  cooperation  of  Bureau  of  Public  Koads. 

18.  Through  the  field  office  of  the  civil  engineering  division,  han- 
dled the  minutia  of  detail  involved  in  preparing  specifications,  call- 
ing for  bids,  and  entering  into  contracts  for  road  work,  as  well  as 
directing  construction  of  certain  roads  by  force  account. 

19.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  handled  increased 
problems  due  to  road  development  program  under  way  in  many  of 
the  parks  and  generally  improved  landscape  conditions  in  the  parks. 

20.  Cooperated  with  national  conference  on  State  parks  in  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  State  parks  and  in  securing  definite  busi- 
ness organization  of  conference. 

21.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  parks  and  monuments  and  the  loaning  of  photo- 
graphs for  publicity  purposes. 

22.  Prepared  and  distributed  470,202  publications  relating  to  the 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

23.  Prepared  and  distributed  111,500  automobile  and  other  maps 
of  the  national  parks  and  196,000  park  windshield  stickers. 

24.  Cooperated  with  other  Government  bureaus  in  showing  on 
their  map  publications  accurate  locations  of  parks  and  monuments. 

25.  Cooperated  with  the  National  Capital  Park  Commission,  of 
which  the  director  is  a  member,  and  with  the  President's  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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26.  Placed  records  of  the  National  Park  Service  at  disposal  of  thei 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  investi- 
gating the  public  domain,   and  furnished  all  possible  assistance  to 
promote  investigation. 

OFFICE   OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925.  The  table 
is  confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded  and  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record  is 
kept.  It  does  not  show  in  detail  the  numerous  hearings,  oral  consul- 
tations, and  personal  interviews  relating  to  important  business  trans- 
acted by  the  office. 
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i  "Miscellaneous"  covers  such  matters  as  solicitor's  opinions,  proposed  decisions  submitted  by  various 
bureaus,  contracts,  oil  and  gas  permits  and  leases,  etc. 

An  analysis  of  the  report,  comparing  it  with  the  report  for  last  year, 
shows  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  public-land  appeals 
docketed  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  decided.  The 
arrears  have  consequently  lessened:  360  pending  cases  (appeals  and 
motions),  contrasted  with  659  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  pen- 
sion appeals  have  increased.  The  number  disposed  of  is  substantially 
that  shown  in  last  year's  report;  the  appeals  and  motions  filed,  how- 
ever, exceeding  by  178  the  number  docketed  in  the  preceding  year. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  pending  cases  this  year  is  172  more  than 
the  arrears  of  1923-24.  In  war  mineral  matters,  the  work  is  prac- 
tically ended.  Two  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  last 
year,  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  thus  enabling  the  com- 
plete closing  of  the  work,  which,  however,  is  temporarily  embarrassed 
by  the  pendency  of  a  few  cases  not  yet  finally  disposed  of  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  miscellaneous  matters,  which  em- 
brace a  vast  number  of  interests  and  time-consuming  affairs,  a  large 
increase  in  docketed  cases  is  observed — about  3,500  more  than  were 
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|j  sceived  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924.  Moreover,  this  in- 
j<  rease,  very  marked  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  is 
j  ot  abating;  so  that  the  total  number  of  cases  before  which  the  office 
rill  be  required  to  pass  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  will 
nquestionably  far  exceed  the  number  shown  in  this  report.  During 
his  last  year  the  office  passed  upon  21,770  different  matters,  while  in 
he  year  1923-24  the  number  was  18,971 ;  notwithstanding  which,  and 
nth  a  diminished  force,  the  total  arrears  is  48  less  than  on  June  30, 
924. 

In  court  matters,  18  new  suits  and  actions  were  filed.  Six  cases 
rere  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  all  in  favor  of  the 
:  .ecretary,  in  three  instances  reversing  prior  adverse  decisions  in  the 
)ourt  of  Appeals.  In  the  latter  court,  11  cases  were  disposed  of;  4 
dversely  to  the  department.  Fifteen  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
rere  also  disposed  of;  in  one  instance  the  decree  being  against  the 
epartment.  There  are  now  pending  37  cases:  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Inited  States,  6 ;  Court  of  Appeals,  7 ;  Supreme  Court  of  the  District, 
|  4.    Five  of  the  latter  have  been  argued  and  submitted. 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

The  fiscal  year  1925  was  a  period  of  advancement  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  in  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  Careful  study  was 
lade  of  all  departments  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  superfluous 
mployees,  abolishing  all  unnecessary  positions,  consolidating  the 
rork  of  the  departments  where  possible  to  prevent  duplication  of 
rork,  loading  trains  and  cars  to  more  nearly  their  capacity,  restriction 
f  train  service  to  the  actual  necessities  so  far  as  consistent  with 
sasonable  regularity  of  service,  the  economical  use  and  purchase  of 
laterial,  the  economical  handling  of  work,  and  similar  matters  were 
iven  careful  supervision.  Losses  in  operation  have  been  reviewed, 
nd  such  operations  as  were  being  conducted  at  a  loss  and  could  be 
iscontinued  were  stopped.  The  most  notable  -example  of  this  is  the 
i  ining-car  service. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  completion  of  the  railroad  by  the 
ubstitution  of  permanent  steel  bridges  for  wooden  trestles,  the  filling 
f  other  trestles,  widening  cuts  and  banks,  riprapping,  and  the  placing 
f  additional  gravel  under  the  ties,  all  of  which  will  result  in  decreased 
ost  of  maintenance  in  the  future.  Further  economy  can  be  effected, 
ut  the  amount  will  be  small,  except  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  ex- 
enditures  for  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  for  improvement 
f  fixtures  and  purchases  of  equipment  and  appliances.  This  field 
ffers  attractive  opportunities  for  decreases  in  maintenance  and 
peration  costs. 

68647— 25f 5 
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Economy  effected.— The  economy  effected  can  be  shown  by  compari- 
son of  pay  rolls.  For  1924  the  pay  roll  amounted  to  $2,498,430.91  and 
for  1925  to  $2,051,026.75,  a  reduction  of  $447,403.16,  or  17.5  per  cent. 
Revenue  received  decreased  $45,937  for  the  year  1925,  but  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  decrease  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
shipment  of  Mayo  ore,  brought  about  by  a  necessity  for  development 
work  at  the  Mayo  mine,  the  result  is  very  encouraging,  because  it 
shows  that  with  this  large  decrease  in  expenditure  by  the  railroad, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  purchases  made  by  the  employees 
were  correspondingly  reduced  and  shipments  over  the  road  for  these 
reasons  decreased,  there  was  enough  advancement  in  the  business 
in  the  railroad  belt,  aside  from  the  railroad  activities,  to  offset  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  employees.  Further,  the  decrease 
shown  in  revenue  was  in  part  due  to  the  elimination  of  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad,  such  as  operation  of  the  dining  cars,  previously 
referred  to,  that  were  operated  at  a  loss. 

An  estimate  of  $11,878,781  was  made  for  the  cost  of  completing 
the  railroad  and  providing  such  additional  facilities  and  equipment 
as  would  be  necessary  for  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the 
line  and  to  enable  the  railroad  to  function  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed,  namely,  the  proper  serving 
of  the  territory  through  which  it  passed  for  the  purpose  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  All  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  esti- 
mate, if  completed,  will  either  produce  ample  returns  on  the  capital 
invested,  in  decreased  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation,  or  will 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  functioning  of 
the  road  as  above  stated. 

While  no  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory  eaii 
be  looked  for  in  the  next  few  years,  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
gradual  and  healthy  growth  in  traffic  for  the  railroad  as  a  result  of 
the  development  of  the  resources,  which  is  now  taking  place  in  a 
more  businesslike  and  substantial  manner  than  in  the  past.  So  that, 
while  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  operation  of  the  railroad  can  be 
continued  for  some  years  to  come  without  substantial  appropriations 
being  made  to  meet  the  deficit  in  operations  incurred  there  Is  every 
i  reason  to  believe  that  eventually  the  railroad  may  be  operated  With- 
out such  appropriations.  The  date  at  which  this  desired  conditio^ 
will  be  realized  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  progress 
that  can  be  made  in  the  completion  of  the  line,  and  such  progress  is 
dependent  on  the  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose.  The  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists  with  reference  to  maintenance  and  operation  is 
one  of  economic  waste,  in  that,  due  to  the  necessarily  hasty  construc- 
tion of  the  line  the  work  performed  in  repairing  the  line  and  putting  it 
in  shape  after  the  frost  has  come  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  is 
not  lasting,  and  the  same  work  has  to  again  be  performed  the  follow- 
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ing  spring.  This  condition  can  only  be  relieved  by  placing  the  rail- 
road in  such  physical  condition  that  the  damage  sustained  during 
the  winter  will  be  reduced. 

The  most  important  factors  are  the  replacement  of  bridges  sup- 
ported on  wooden  piling  with  bridges  supported  on  permanent 
masonry:  the  replacing  of  trestles,  where  necessary,  with  bridges  or 
culverts  and  the  filling  of  trestles  not  necessary;  the  placing  of  suffi- 
cient ballast  under  the  ties  to  eliminate  the  damage  to  the  track  now 
suffered  by  frost  heaves  during  the  winter  months  due  to  insufficient 
ballast;  the  widening  of  cuts  and  fills  to  decrease  the  cost  of  necessary 
maintenance  work  incident  to  narrow  cuts  and  fills  and  to  decrease 
the  expense  of  removing  slides  and  replacing  the  sluffing  of  the  banks 
and  fills;  the  riprapping  of  banks  and  the  raising  of  the  grade  above 
normal  high  water  to  eliminate  the  constant  temporary  repairing 
due  to  floods.  In  addition  to  saving  in  maintenance  costs  the  hazards 
to  passengers  and  employees  will  be  reduced,  the  losses  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  line  by  floods,  snow  slides  and  rock  slides,  and  the  loss  of 
property  by  fire,  on  which  no  insurance  is  carried,  will  be  diminished. 
Numerous  improvements,  no  item  of  which  is  very  large  in  itself, 
can  be  made  that  will  decrease  operating  costs;  the  same  is  also  true 
of  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances  in  the  various 
departments. 

Completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. — The  following  work  has  been 
performed  in  compliance  with  the  program  for  the  completion  of  the 
Alaska  Kailroad : 

Bridge  No.  1275,  Eagle  River,  rebuilt.  New  bridge  consists  of 
two  74-foot,  one  80-foot,  and  one  40-foot  span  steel  bridge  supported 
on  towers. 

Bridge  No.  3707,  ferry,  over  Nenana  River,  rebuilt.  New  bridge 
consists  of  two  200-foot  steel  truss  spans  and  one  80-foot  steel  half- 
through  girder. 

Bridge  D-10,  Healy  River  spur,  over  Nenana  River,  rebuilt.  New 
bridge  consists  of  four  80-foot  steel  half-through  girders. 

Work  started  on  filling  the  trestle  approaches  at  bridges  3707  and 
D-10  and  on  the  masonry  for  bridge  3609  at  Dry  Creek. 

Concrete  piles  built  at  Anchorage  for  bridge  4321. 

Engine  house  moved  from  Nenana  to  Healy. 

Three  cottages  and  dormatory  moved  from  Chickaloon  to  Curry. 

Car  repair  shop  built  at  Anchorage. 

Old  boiler  house  at  Anchorage  remodeled  for  use  as  a  coal-testing 
laboratory  for  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Cooling  tower  built  and  trestle  changed  at  Anchorage  power  plant. 

Snowshed  714  extended  100  feet  at  south  end  and  52  feet  on  north 
end. 

Snowshed  531  extended  48  feet. 
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Track  between  miles  3  and  6  raised  from  3^  to  6  feet  to  place  it 
above  the  flood  level  of  the  glacial  streams;  172  cubic  yards  gravel 
and  47.956  cubic  yards  rock  used. 

Approximately  108,471  cross  ties  renewed. 

The  completion  of  the  above  items  of  work  will  result  in  decreased 
future  costs  of  maintenance. 

Train  operation.— From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until 
August  31  three  passenger  trains  a  week  in  each  direction  were  oper- 
ated between  Seward  and  Fairbanks  with  dining  and  sleeping-car 
service,  the  trains  making  a  continuous  run  between  the  two  termi- 
nals. On  August  31  this  service  was  changed  to  two  passenger  trains 
a  week  in  each  direction  between  the  two  terminals  and  dining-car 
and  sleeping-car  service  discontinued,  the  trains  remaining  over- 
night at  the  Curry  Hotel  and  stopping  for  the  noonday  meals  at 
Anchorage  and  Healy.  On  June  21,  1925,  the  summer  schedule  was 
put  into  effect  of  three  trains  per  week  in  each  direction  between  the 
two  terminals  but  without  dining  and  sleeping-car  service,  the  trains 
remaining  overnight  at  Curry  and  stopping  for  meals  en  route.  In 
both  the  summer  schedules  a  train  was  run  in  each  direction  on 
Sunday  between  Anchorage  and  Seward  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  connection  to  the  Alaska  steamships  which  are  scheduled  to  leave 
Seward,  in  the  summer  months,  for  Seattle  at  4  p.  m.  on  Sunday. 
This  Sunday  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  a  round  trip  can  be  made 
from  Seward  to  Moraine  and  return,  and  quite  a  few  tourists  or 
round-trip  passengers  on  the  steamships  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Alaskan  scenery.  The  passenger 
trains  leaving  Seward  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  arriving  there  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  operating  parlor-observation  cars,  which 
are  also  operated  on  midweek  trains,  but  only  when  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  to  justify  such  operation. 

From  July  1  until  August  31  three  freight  trains  a  week  in  each 
direction  were  scheduled  to  go  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks.  On 
the  latter  date  the  schedules  were  discontinued  and  the  freight  trains 
were  run  as  extras  as  needed.  With  the  present  summer  business  the 
freight  service  is  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the  running  of  two 
freight  trains  per  week  in  each  direction  between  the  terminals  with 
only  an  occasional  additional  freight  movement  being  made. 

Maintenance-of-way  department. — The  history  of  the  maintenance- 
of-way  department  is  that  of  a  constant  struggle  against  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  work  performed  in  the  summer  season  is  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  conditions  due  to  excessive 
heaving  of  the  roadbed  in  cold  weather  and  snow  and  rock  slides  and 
floods.  The  general  condition  of  the  track  and  structures  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  was  far  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  at  this 
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time  compares  favorably  with  railroads  of  like  traffic,  so  far  as  the 
line  and  surface  of  the  track  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  various 
types  of  structures  are  concerned. 

River  boat  service. — The  river  boat  traffic  was  not  as  heavy  this  year 
as  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  due  to  large  stocks  of  supplies  being 
carried  over  by  the  merchants  and  operators  on  the  river  from  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  shipments  this  season  indicates  that 
this  surplus  stock  is  now  exhausted.  Tons  of  freight  handled  in  1924, 
3,543;  tons  of  freight  handled  in  1925,  3,125;  passengers  handled  in 
1924,  792;  passengers  handled  in  1925,  833. 

Traffic. — Total  tons  of  commercial  freight  handled  in  1925  was 
53,865,  a  decrease  of  5,667  tons,  or  9.5  per  cent.  This  decrease  was 
due,  almost  entirely,  to  decreased  shipments  of  Mayo  ore,  of  which 
6,892  tons  were  shipped  in  1924  and  but  1,372  tons  in  1925.  Com- 
mercial coal  shipments  increased  from  27,884  tons  in  1924  to  28,426 
tons  in  1925.  Commercial  loading  of  vessels  at  Anchorage  in  1924 
amounted  to  1,532  tons  and  in  1925  to  2,104  tons,  and  at  Seward 
1,016  tons  in  1924  and  1,492  tons  in  1925.  Rail  freight  revenue  in 
1925  was  $412,194  a  decrease  of  $20,980,  or  4.8  per  cent.  Rail  pas- 
sengers handled  in  1925  were  48,300,  a  decrease  of  1,165,  or  2.4  per 
cent.  Rail  passenger  revenue  was  $171,552,  an  increase  of  $2,413, 
or  1.4  per  cent. 

Tourist  business. — Tourist  business  indicates  an  increase  over  past 
season,  but  the  records  are  not  such  as  to  make  absolute  comparison 
possible.  The  Frank  Reedy  tourist  party  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  numbering 
about  94  people,  was  the  only  tourist  party  moved  by  special  train 
over  our  line.  Increased  interest  is  being  shown  by  the  tourist 
agencies  in  Alaskan  trips.  During  the  fiscal  year  1925  we  handled 
one  party  of  tourists  who  came  in  from  Skagway,  over  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad,  down  the  river  from  Dawson  by  steamboat  to 
Nenana,  and  over  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  Seward.  The  fiscal  year 
report  for  1926  will  show  an  increase  of  travel  by  this  route.  (See 
Appendix  E  for  statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  and 
miscellaneous  traffic  statistics.) 

THE  TERRITORIES 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 

supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War 

Department,   the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this 

department   the   supervision   of   but   two    Territories — Alaska   and 

Hawaii. 

ALASKA 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  George  A.  Parks,  in  his  report  states  that 
a  review  of  conditions  in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
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i  925,  indicates  a  continuation  of  the  slow  but  steady  progress  that 
as  been  apparent  for  several  years.  In  a  territory  as  large  as 
j  Alaska  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  districts  will  show  greater 
j  >rogress  than  others;  this  is  especially  true  in  those  regions  where 
!  ishing  is  the  chief  industry.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  local  labor 
|  q  some  districts  and  the  short  fishing  seasons  the  canneries  must 
|  lepend  to  a  large  extent  on  labor  imported  from  outside  the  Territory. 
;  further  study  may  solve  this  problem  by  evolving  a  plan  for  the 
levelopment  of  diversified  fishing  which  will  provide  almost  contin- 
ious  employment  for  this  labor.  If  this  can  be  brought  about  it  will 
esult  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  permanent  population  in  the 
j  ;oastal  regions. 

Roads. — The  work  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  during  the 
iscal  year  was  largely  directed  to  extending  the  general  rehabilitation 
j  ,o  trails  and  roads  in  remote  portions  of  the  Territory  begun  in  1920. 
;  The  total  expended  for  all  construction  and  maintenance  to  June  30, 
1 .925,  was  $9,501,847.  42.  Of  this  amount  $6,053,611.67  was  appro- 
)  >riated  by  acts  of  Congress,  $2,858,430.81  was  allotted  from  the 
I  Uaska  fund  and  $589,804.94  from  Territorial  appropriations  and 
j  contributions. 

A  total  of  170  miles  of  road  has  been  maintained  for  the  year  by 

ihe   Bureau  of  Public   Roads,    Department   of  Agriculture,   whose 

ictivities  cover  the  area  within  or  adjacent  to  the  national  forests. 

The  funds  expended  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  amounted 

( ,o  $415,785.34. 

Alaska  fisheries. — The  value  of  the  fishery  products  in  1924  and 
j  dso  the  investment  in  the  fisheries  industry  as  a  whole  increased 
I  ipproximately  4  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  the  chief  expansion 
Deing  in  the  herring  industry.  The  salmon  catch  in  the  central 
\  district  was  more  than  161  per  cent  greater  than  for  1923,  while  the 
j  western  and  southeastern  districts  show  decreases  of  32  and  18  per 
3ent,  respectively.  The  total  value  of  Alaska  fishery  products  in 
\  1924,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs,  was  $40,289,273,  an  increase  of 
r$  1,6 10,448  over  the  preceding  year,  when  they  were  valued  at 
^$38,678,825. 

The  census  of  the  seal  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  indicates  a  sub- 
stantial gain,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  sealskins  was 
more  than  $700,000.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  maintains  a  herd  of 
foxes,  both  blue  and  white,  on  the  islands.  The  return  from  the  sale 
of  fox  skins  in  1924  amounted  to  about  $50,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  15  per  cent  of  the  skins  taken  each 
year  are  delivered  to  Great  Britain  and  15  per  cent  to  Japan.  It- 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Alaska  if  a  part  of  the  returns  from  the 
sale  of  seals  and  foxes  could  be  given  to  the  Territory  for  the  main- 
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tenance  and  extension  of  the  public  school  system  outside  of  incor 
porated  towns.     It  is  realized  that  a  part  of  the  revenues  should  b< 
available  for  improvements  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  this  should  b<  \ 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.     However,  the  amoun 
thus  expended  should  be  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  net  returns  anc 
at  least  50  per  cent  allotted  to  the  Territory  for  the  yearly  support  oi 
the  common  schools.     Senate  bill  2122,  introduced  January  21,  1924 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  provided 
for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  a  fund  out  of  the  proceeds  form  | 
the  seals  and  foxes,  but  the  schools  would  receive  only  30  per  cent  oi 
the  money  allotted  to  the  Alaska  fund. 

Mining. — The  gradual  resumption  of  mining,  both  placer  and  lode, 
is  apparent  in  all  the  districts.  The  Alaska  mines  in  1924  produced 
$17,457,333  worth  of  minerals  as  against  $20,330,643  in  1923.  In 
spite  of  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  richer  gold-placer  deposits,  the 
gold  output  in  1924  was  larger  than  in  1923.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  output  of  the  Territory  since  1880  is  $535,084,276. 

Oil  permits. — During  the  fiscal  year  84  applications  for  oil  permits 
were  filed  in  the  land  office  covering  225,753.44  acres. 

The  Forest  Service. — The  national  forests  are  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
chief  administrative  officer  in  Alaska  is  the  district  forester,  with 
headquarters  at  Juneau.  Branch  headquarters  are  maintained  at 
many  of  the  other  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Territory. 

The  estimated  total  timber  stand  on  the  national  forests  of  Alaska 
is  84,000,000,000  board  feet,  74  per  cent  of  which  is  western  hemlock 
and  20  per  cent  Sitka  spruce.  The  remainder  is  largely  western  red 
cedar  and  Alaska  cedar.  The  lumber  cut  of  the  national  forests  for 
the  calendar  year  1924  was  52,500,000  feet,  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent  over  that  of  1923.  The  total  cut  since  1909  has  been  582,000,000 
board  feet. 

The  governor  emphasizes  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  vast  forests 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  a  possibility  that  has  been 
recognized  by  capital.  A  number  of  engineers  have  been  making 
exhaustive  studies  of  the  situation  during  the  past  year. 

Alaskan  cable  system. — The  completion  of  the  Alaskan  cable  system 
in  1904  marked  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Progress  in  the  development  of  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  Alaska  has  been  reflected  in  the  traffic  handled  by 
the  cable.  The  value  of  the  traffic  handled  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  amounted  to  $26,977.69,  while  that  handled  during  the 
fiscal  year  1924  amounted  to  $408,837.32. 

Scientific  projects. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
in  protecting  wild  life  in  the  Territory,  is  particularly  commended. 
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The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Alaska.  Its  work  has  been  greatly 
responsible  for  the  reduction  in  marine  insurance  rates  for  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  establishment  of  the  Juneau  engineer  district,  on  April  1,  1921, 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  has  marked  a  great 
advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

Aids  to  navigation  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  Light- 
house Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  During  the  year 
60  new  aids  to  navigation  were  established  in  Alaska. 

Territorial  schools. — The  Territorial  schools,  including  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  all  public  educational  institutions, 
■  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Territorial  board  of  education, 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  chief  executive  officer.  The 
|  schools  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and 
|  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  The  majority  of  the  school 
|  children  of  the  Territory  are  enrolled  in  the  former. 

There  are  17  schools  in  incorporated  towns,  with  total  enrollment  of 
I  2,822.  The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school  year  1924-25 
vwas  $106.63. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  56  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  during  the  school  year  1924-25,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,289.     The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  was  $117.98. 

Four-year  high  schools  are  maintained  in  Anchorage,  Cordova, 
Douglas,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Nome,  Skagway,  and  Wran- 
gell.  Of  the  foregoing  schools  all  but  Nome  and  Skagway  are  fully 
accredited  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  teachers  of  Alaska 
compare  favorably  in  training  and  experience  with  those  of  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Four  cooperative  schools  were  maintained  during  the  school  year 
1924-25,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  23,  and  citizenship  night  schools 
in  10  communities,  with  an  enrollment  of  348.  The  Agricultural 
College  and  School  of  Mines  has  a  total  enrollment  of  133. 

Natives  of  Alaska. — The  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  required  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  and  extend  to  them  all  possible  medical  relief,  train  them  in 
the  industries,  and  so  far  as  possible  relieve  worthy  cases  of  destitution. 
The  work  in  the  Territory  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chief 
of  the  Alaska  division,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle.  The  Seattle 
office  functions  as  a  purchasing  and  disbursing  agent  for  all  the 
bureau's  activities  in  Alaska.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  most  of 
the  villages,  the  enormous  distances  between  them,  the  meager  means 
of  communication,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  many  sections, 
the  administration  of  this  work  involves  great  difficulties. 

During  the  fiscal  year  85  schools  for  natives  were  operated  in 
Alaska,  with  154  teachers  employed,  including  schoolroom  teachers, 
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superintendents,  and  principals.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  was  3,979.  During  the 
foregoing  period,  the  Government,  through  the  Alaska  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  expended  $126,382.20  for  the  medical  relief 
of  natives,  maintaining  5  hospitals,  with  a  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  nurses,  orderlies,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer, 
a  wooden  vessel,  formerly  used  by  the  Government  as  a  training  ship 
for  naval  cadets,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  division.  It  carries  annually  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  supplies  and  equipment,  teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses 
to  the  coast  stations  and  to  the  distributing  points  on  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers.  When  transportation  is  closed  in  the  north,  the  vessel 
serves  as  a  floating  school  for  the  training  of  young  natives  in  the 
principles  of  navigation,  use  of  engines,  boat  building,  etc. 

Reindeer. — Foremost  among  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  the  reindeer  service, 
which  has  grown  from  small  proportions  to  a  giant  enterprise.  There 
are  now  in  Alaska  approximately  300,000  reindeer,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  them  are  the  property  of  the  Eskimos.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  northern  and  western  Alaska  approximately 
200,000  square  miles  of  treeless  region,  worthless  for  agriculture,  which 
could  furnish  pasturage  for  about  4,000,000  reindeer.  It  is  possible 
that  at  a  date  not  far  distant  the  United  States  may  draw  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  meat  supply  from  the  reindeer  herds  in  Alaska. 

Finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  business  and  trade  licenses,  and  which  are  covered  into  and 
disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1924, 
was  as  follows:  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1,  1924,  $148,911.53; 
total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $976,753.10;  total  disbursements  under 
appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  $858,550.46; 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1924,  $267,114.17. 

Territorial  hanks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  13  Territorial  and  4  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory.  The  Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Petersburg,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2) ,  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchor- 
age, Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder.  National  banks  are  located  at 
Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks.  The  number  of 
banks  in  the  Territory  remained  the  same  during  the  year,  voluntary 
liquidation  of  a  Territorial  institution  in  the  town  of  Anchorage  being 
offset  by  a  newly  organized  national  bank  in  the  town  of  Ketchikan. 
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The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  supervision 
over  the  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  examined 
during  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published  state- 
ments under  call,  as  required  by  law. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of 
June  30,  1925,  totaled  $6,920,937.97,  as  compared  with  total  of 
$6,609,427.81  at  corresponding  call  of  June  30  of  the  year  previous. 
At  call  of  June  30,  1925,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks 
totaled  $630,000,  as  compared  with  $605,000  for  the  year  previous, 
loss  of  $25,000  by  liquidation  of  the  Anchorage  bank  being  more  than 
offset  by  capital  increases  elsewhere.  Combined  surplus  and  net 
undivided  profits  totaled  $287,881.34,  as  compared  with  $417,609.02 
of  the  year  previous.  On  June  30,  1925,  under  call  from  the  comp- 
troller, the  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed  combined  capital 
of  $200,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $156,522.65,  and  de- 
posits of  $3,176,294.84.  Aggregate  banking  figures  for  the  Territory 
on  June  30,  1925,  were  approximately  as  follows:  Capital,  $830,000; 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $445,000;  deposits,  $10,097,000. 
Approximate  totals  for  the  year  previous  were:  Capital,  $755,000; 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $556,000;  deposits,  $8,374,000. 

Alaska  fund.-— The  Federal  Government  derives  revenue  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  issued  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
which  is  collected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited  to 
the  Alaska  fund,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27, 1905. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appropriated 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  and  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission;  25  per  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  maintanence  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  expenditures  being  made  upon 
requisitions  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  10  per  cent 
is  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed  by  the  Federal 
judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1913. 

The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Division 

1924 

1925 

Increase 

Decrease 

Cash 
deposits 

$101,  236.  86 

4, 182.  60 

82,  967.  57 

7,  717.  81 

$102,  900.  38 

3,  054.  20 

106,  562.  54 

8,  459.  66 

$1,  663.  52 

$96, 006.  78 

$1, 128.  40 

3,  054.  20 

Third                                     

23,  594.  97 
741.  85 

101,  012.  54 

Fourth                                     .-  

8,  459.  66 

Total 

196, 104.  84 

220,  976.  78 

26, 000.  34 
1, 128.  40 

1, 128. 40 

208,  533. 18 

Less 

Total 

24,  871.  94 
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The  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal 
year  1925  for  the  account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  first  division 
was,  however  $96,006.78,  the  difference  of  $6,893.60  being  the  ag- 
gregate of  rebates  made  and  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for 
the  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their 
output;  and  the  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  third  division  was  $101,012.54, 
the  difference  of  $5,550  being  the  amount  of  rebates  to  certain  salmon 
canneries  lor  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes. 

The  act  approved  June  26,  1906,  provides  that  the  catch  and  pack 
of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  operated 
in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation  of  every 
nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand  red  or 
king  salmon  fry  liberated — that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is  allowed  on 
every  thousand  red  or  king  salmon  try  released. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  within  incorporated  towns  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns  were  as  follows: 


Division 

1924 

1925 

Increase 

Decrease 

First 

$61,  837. 40 

4,  037.  05 

27,  735.  26 

7, 163.  40 

$60,  235.  01 

4,  542.  11 
30,  487.  72 

5,  858.  42 

$1, 602.  39 

$505.  06 
2,  752.  46 

Third 

Fourth 

1, 304.  98 

Total 

100,  773.  11 

101,  123.  26 

3,  257.  52 
2,  907.  37 

2, 907. 37 

Less 

Total.. 

350.  15 

Public  lands. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  land  laws  will  be  facilitated  if  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  districts  are  adjusted  to  conform  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  judicial  divisions.  This  will  not  involve  the  transfer  of  many 
records  and  the  judicial  districts  will  have  more  logical  boundaries. 

Section  10,  act  of  May  10,  1898,  provides  among  other  things 
that  an  individual,  association,  or  corporation  is  entitled  to  one  trade 
and  manufacturing  site  in  the  Territory.  Use  and  occupation  of  the 
land  for  trade  or  manufacturing  are  conditions  precedent  to  granting 
patent  under  this  act,  hence  limiting  the  number  of  sites  that  may  be 
acquired  restricts  industrial  development.  The  individuals  or 
corporations  who  have  acquired  one  tract  under  this  law,  if  they 
desire  other  sites,  are  compelled  to  purchase  soldiers'  additional 
homestead  rights  and  use  them  in  the  Territory.  This  costs  them 
$25  to  $45  per  acre  and  the  Government  derives  no  revenue  from  the 
transaction.  The  restriction  on  the  number  of  trade  and  manufac- 
turing sites  that  may  be  acquired  by  an  individual  or  corporation 
should  be  removed. 
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The  homestead  law  requires  that  the  surveys  must  be  rectangular 
and  the  boundaries  follow  cardinal  courses.  This  is  impracticable  in 
the  coastal  regions  of  Alaska  and  very  often  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  homesteader  to  acquire  the  desirable  agricultural  land.  IT.  R. 
7361,  February  28,  1924,  was  intended  to  relieve  this  situation  and 
should  be  introduced  again. 

The  act  of  February  27,  1925,  provides  for  aUopographic  survey 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  be  completed  within  20  years. 
Alaska,  because  of  its  vast  unsurveyed  areas,  should  be  included  in  the 
program  for  survey  and  receive  annual  allotments  as  the  funds  are 
available. 

Alaska  insane. — On  June  30,  1925,  being  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  regularly  adjudged  insane  from  the  Territory  had  been  cared 
for  at  Morningside  Hospital  under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  period  of  21^  years.  During  this  period  there  have 
been  admitted  to  Morningside  Hospital  a  total  of  1,076  patients. 
The  number  of  patients  under  care  June  30,  1924,  was  247;  number 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  1925,  51;  total,  298.  The  number  of 
patients  discharged  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  was  16;  number  died, 
28;  number  eloped,  1;  number  deported,  1;  number  remaining  under 
care,  252. 

Incorporated  towns. — There  are  at  present  18  incorporated  towns 
in  Alaska,  16  of  which  have  a  total  assessed  property  valuation  of 
$21,283,127.97.     The  rates  of  taxation  range  from  10  to  20  mills. 

The  governor  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Enactment  of  law  authoring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  lease  public  domain  for  grazing  and  for  the  propagation  of  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

2.  Amendment  of  present  law  which  limits  the  number  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  sites  that  may  be  acquired  by  an  individual  or 
corporation. 

3.  Amendment  to  homestead  laws  to  permit  survey  of  boundary 
lines  on  other  than  cardinal  courses. 

4.  Boundaries  of  land  districts  be  changed  to  conform  to  judicial 
divisions. 

5.  Construction  of  administration  building  in  Juneau. 

6.  Allotment  of  part  of  the  revenues  from  the  seal  islands  to  a 
fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

7.  Repeal  of  the  law  restricting  the  number  of  placer-mining 
claims  that  may  be  located  by  an  individual  or  corporation. 

8.  Creation  of  a  constabulary  or  Territorial  police  responsible 
for  law  enforcement  in  the  Territory  to  replace  the  eight  organiza- 
tions now  in  existence. 

9.  Legislation  that  will  authorize  the  issuance  of  patents  for  town 
lots  to  natives. 
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10.  Allotment  of  funds  for  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska  under 
the  act  of  February  27,  1925. 

11.  Purchase  and  equipment  of  a  boat  as  floating  clinic  for  summer 
work  on  Yukon  River  and  tributaries  to  supply  medical  aid  and 
instruction  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  to  natives  and  others  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska,  and  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  military  hospital 
at  Tanana  for  winter  service  when  boat  is  out  of  commission. 

12.  That  the  work  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
under  the  appropriation  for  mining  investigations  in  Alaska  be  con- 
tinued and  that  authority  be  obtained  which  will  authorize  a  coop- 
erative agreement  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Terri- 
tory whereby  the  Territorial  funds  for  mining  investigations  may  be 
expended  by  the  Federal  agents. 

HAWAII 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  in  his 
annual  report,  states  that  the  Territory  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth 
and  continued  prosperity  and  that  quite  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  year's  progress,  1924-25,  is  the  widespread  recognition  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  harbors  of  the  principal  islands  to  the 
Nation  and  in  the  service  of  the  developing  commerce  of  the  great 
Pacific  area.  Progress  of  the  agricultural  industries  is  very  grati- 
fying. The  sugar  and  the  pineapple  enterprises  have  harvested  the 
largest  crop  of  record.  The  sale  price  of  both  sugar  and  canned 
pineapples  has  ruled  lower  than  the  previous  year,  but  the  total 
income  to  the  Territory  is  not  materially  reduced.  The  coffee 
industry  has  held  its  own  through  many  vicissitudes  and  now  offers 
a  fair  prospect  of  advancement  on  account  of  the  distinctive  and 
attractive  quality  of  the  Kona  brand. 

The  Territory  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  taxes  amounting 
to  $7,548,170.34,  of  which  $5,693,766.47  was  paid  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  $1,854,403.87  collected  on  imports 
received  in  the  Hawaii  customs  district,  principally  at  Honolulu. 
In  the  25  years  that  the  Territory  has  been  an  organized  portion  of 
the  United  States  it  has  paid  $117,095,204.97  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  taxes  collected  to  carry  on  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  the  Territory  and  its  municipal  divisions  amounted  to 
$11,828,985.23.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
totals  $360,832,895.  Of  the  amount  collected  in  taxes  for  the  year 
$4,104,754.88  were  expended  on  public  education.  There  were 
55,044  children  in  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  1,719 
teachers,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Terri- 
tory's high,  normal,  and  teachers'  training  schools  and  university. 
The  legislature  at  the  1925  session  enacted  laws  necessary  to  enable 
the   Territory  to  permanently  qualify  to  receive  Federal  aid  for 
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vocational  training,  thus  enabling  it  to  continue  its  aggressive  cam- 
>aign  for  connecting  up  its  educational  system  with  the  main 
ndus  tries. 

Prosperity  and  sound  financial  condition  are  reflected  in  the  bank 
leposits  of  $60,809,715.97,  the  highest  on  record,  though  the  savings 
iccounts  are  less  than  the  previous  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
Jie  increasing  amounts  invested  in  homes  by  the  people  who  make  up 
iie  larger  proportion  of  savings-bank  depositors. 

Good  health  is  indicated  by  a  lowering  death  rate  and  an  advancing 
Dirth  rate.  The  Territory  has  been  free  from  serious  epidemic, 
tvhich  speaks  well  for  the  high  standard  of  sanitation  prevailing  at 
the  ports  of  Hawaii  that  occupy  an  extremely  exposed  position  in 
1  trans-Pacific  traffic.  Tuberculosis  continues  to  take  the  heaviest 
I  toll  of  any  disease  and  measures  for  the  control  and  cure  of  leprosy 
are  proving  effective. 

There  is  at  present  no  shortage  of  labor  in  the  main  industries, 
though  the  yeai  has  witnessed  the  collapse  of  a  labor  agitation  among 
the  Filipino  laborers,  intended  to  bring  about  a  general  strike  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  Despite  this  recent  agitation  that  finds  its  prin- 
cipal support  among  publications  of  the  alien  Japanese  press,  the 
great  body  of  sugar-plantation  workmen  are  contented,  well  cared  for, 
and  given  liberal  programs  for  increasing  their  income  through  plant- 
ing contracts.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  other  sugar-producing 
country  of  the  world  where  the  laborers  and  their  families  are  better 
cared  for,  better  paid,  or  better  rewarded  for  their  work  than  those 
in  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii.  There  is  increased  proof  that  the 
so-called  small  farmer  can  make  a  success  in  every  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  the  islands.  The  areas  on  which  new  homestead- 
ers have  been  located  have  been  confined  principally  to  the  wonder- 
fully fertile  lands  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission.  The  enterprise  continues  to 
give  every  promise  of  success.  The  sugar-cane  farmer  and  the  cul- 
tivator of  pineapple  lands  have  the  assistance  of  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Territory  in  obtaining  equitable  terms  with  the  mill 
and  the  cannery,  and  in  securing  loans  at  low  interest  to  assist  in 
financing  their  crops. 

The  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  center  of  trans- 
Pacific  business  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  of  tonnage  enter- 
ing the  island  ports.  To  do  its  part  in  the  service  of  commerce  carried 
on  by  its  own  and  other  people,  the  Territory's  principal  harbors 
must  be  protected  by  breakwaters  where  needed  and  made  deeper 
by  dredging;  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  met  through  proper  appropriations  by  Congress.  The  port  facil- 
ities must  be  modernized  with  docks  equipped  to  give  quick  dispatch, 
and  this  duty  falls  to  the  Territory  and  it  is  proceeding  to  do  so  witfc 
funds  derived' from  public-improvement  bonds. 
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Finances. —Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established 
on  July  1,  1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties. 
On  July  1,  1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was 
converted  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including 
the  island  of  that  name;  Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui 
Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  the  leper  settlement- 
and  Kauai,  including  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  The  leper 
settlement  of  Molokai  constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $8,814,282  42  as 
against  $7,944,447.08  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment  of  prop- 
erty,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax 
assessors,  aggregated  $360,832,895,  as  against  $357,002,080  for  the 
prior  year.  The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Territory  aggre- 
gated $15,847,969.93;  the  total  disbursements  aggregated  $15,610,- 
482.15.  The  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1925,  was  $1,070,608.13 
and  the  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1924,  was  $833,120.35. ? 

Bonded  indebtedness.— The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30  1Q*>4 
was  $18,585,000,  which  was  decreased  by  the  pavments  of  $40  000 
of  July  1,  1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent  Memorial  Park  bonds-  $50  000 
of  December  30,  1922,  issue  of  5  per  cent  war  memorial  bonds- 
$200,000  of  October  1,  1909,  public  improvement  bonds-  and 
$305,000  of  April  15,  1920,  refunding  bonds. 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1925,  was  $17,990,000. 


Date  of  issue 


Aug.  1,1911.. 
Sept.  3. 1912.. 
Sept.  15, 1914. 
May  15, 1916. 
Aug.  1, 1917.. 
Sept.  15, 1919. 
Sept.  15, 1920. 
Dec.  15, 1920 
Dec.  31, 1920., 
June  1, 1922 
Dec.  30, 1922.. 
Oct.  1,1923. 

do : 

Apr.  1,1924... 


Term 
of 

years 


Total. 


20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
4- 

20-30 
20-30 
20-30 


Inter- 
est 


Per 
cent 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Wi 

W2 

5 

4M 
4^ 
4K 


Sale 


Per 

centage 
basis 


101.  5875 
100.  5887 
100. 01 
100.  00 

98.04 
102. 814 

98.01 

98.01 

98.01 
103, 365 
101. 375 

99.  577 

99.  577 

99.  078 


3.985 

4.00 

4.00 

4.08 

4.377 

4.59 

4.59 

4.59 

4.30 

4.625 

4.52 

4.52 

4.56 


Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing 


Date  due 


$1,  500, 
1,  500, 
1, 430, 
1, 750, 
1,  500, 

1,  500, 

2,  400, 
200, 
600, 

1,  350, 
.  100, 
1, 800, 
75, 
2,285, 


000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 


Aug.  1, 1941 
Sept.  3,1942 
Sept.  15, 1944 
May  15, 1946 
Aug.  1, 1947 
Sept.  15, 1949 
Sept.  15, 1950 
Dec.  15,1950 
Dec.  31,1950 
June  1, 1952 
Dec.  30,1926 
Oct.      1, 1953 

--.do 

Apr.     1, 1954 


17, 990,  000 


Where  payable, 
principal  and  interest 


New  York  and  Honolulu, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dc. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bank  deposits  and  insurance.— -Twenty-nine  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Nine  at  Honolul^one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one  each 
at  Schofield  and  Waipahu  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  two  at  Hilo,  one  at 
JNortn  Kona,  one  at  Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,  one  at  Kau,  and 
one  at  Kealakekua  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  two  at  Wailuku,  one  each 
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it  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui;  and  one  each 
it  Lihue,  Waimea,  and  Kapaa,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are 
lational  banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu,  one  at  Schofield.  One  of 
;he  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the 
remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $60,809,715.97, 
of  which  $39,101,344.22  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder 
$21,708,371.75,  were  savings  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by 
races  were  as  follows:  Japanese,  13.99  per  cent;  Chinese,  17.52  per 
cent;  Hawaiian,  8.57  per  cent;  Portuguese,  14.70  per  cent;  Filipino, 
3.82  per  cent;  and  all  others,  41.40  per  cent. 

The  fire-insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1924 
amounted  to  $1,561,315.50,  and  the  fire  losses  paid  aggregated 
$258,701.13.  Marine-insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $405,363.89, 
and  maritime  losses  to  $177,855.04.  Life  insurance  written  was 
valued  at  $12,948,103;  the  premiums  paid  thereon  amounted  to 
$537,127.96,  the  renewal  premiums  $2,356,548.92,  and  the  losses  paid 
amounted  to  $471,505.69. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  66  corporations  were  created  and 
14  were  dissolved,  as  follows:  Agricultural,  1  created  and  2  dis- 
solved; mercantile,  49  created  and  12  dissolved;  trust,  5  created; 
savings  and  loan,  1  created;  eleemosynary,  10  created;  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1,080  domestic  corporations.  The  total  capitali- 
zation of  domestic  corporations,  other  than  eleemosynary,  was  $260,- 
871,298,  an  increase  of  $11,418,500,  or  4.58  per  cent  for  the  year. 
Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  180,  as  compared  with  178  of 
the  preceding  year,  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 
The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  corporations 
now  in  existence,  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  corporations,  June  30,  1925 


Number 

Capital 

Class 

Incorpo- 
rated 
before 

Aug.  12, 
1898 

Incorpo- 
rated 
after 

Aug.  12, 
1898 

Total 

Incorporated 

before 
Aug.  12,  1898 

Incorporated 

after 
Aug.  12, 1898 

Total 

Agricultural 

33 
33 

4 

62 

656 

5 

2 

2 

10 

27 

12 

2 

195 

95 

689 

9 

o 

3 
11 

27 

13 

2 

229 

$48, 930, 000 

30,  203,  285 

8, 050, 000 

$55, 900, 815 

89, 882, 838 

7, 859, 960 

2,  950,  000 
206, 000 

3,  250,  000 

2,  702,  000 

3,  236,  400 
350, 000 

$104, 830, 815 

Mercantile 

120, 086, 123 

Railroad 

15, 909, 960 
2, 950,  000 

Street  car 

Steamship 

1 
1 

5,  000,  000 
1, 100,  000 

5, 206, 000 

Bank.. 

4,350,000 
2,  702,  000 

Savings  and  loan 

Trust.. 

1 

1,  250,  000 

4, 486, 400 

Insurance 

350,  000 

Eleemosynary 

34 

Total 

107 

973 

1,080 

94,  533,  285 

166,  338, 013 

260,  871,  298 
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Public  lands. — The  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  com- 
prise all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lands  which  were  known  as  (1) 
"  Government  lands,"  (2)  "  Crown  lands/'  previous  to  August  15, 
1895,  and  any  other  lands  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  manner  since  that  date. 

The  Newlands  resolution,  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  provided  that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  public  lands  should  not  apply  to  public  lands  in  Hawaii, 
but  that  Congress  should  enact  special  laws  for  their  management 
and  disposition,  and  further  provided  that  the  revenues  and  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  except  such  thereof  as  may  be  used  for  civil, 
military,  and  naval  purposes  of  the  United  States  or  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  local  government,  should  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  educational  or  other 
public  purposes. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  of  Hawaii  as  provided  by  Congress  are  contained  in  section  73 
of  the  Hawaiian  organic  act  as  amended,  one  of  the  provisions  in 
this  section  being  that  "all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  or 
other  disposal  of  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  laws  of 
the  government  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  apply  to  such  uses 
and  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  as  are  consistent  with  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation, 
approved  July  7,  1898." 

The  total  collections  by  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
lands  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1924,  to  June  30, 
1925,  amounted  to  $820,169.05.  Of  this  amount  $596,634.38  was 
for  land  rentals.  The  amount  of  this  revenue  diverted  for  the  use 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  under  the  Territorial  farm  loan  act  was 
$20,393.20;  and  amount  diverted  under  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission act  was  $169,678.69. 

Estimated  total  area  of  public  lands  as  of  June  80,  1925 

Agricultural  lands:  Acres 

Cane  lands 26,  700 

Other  agricultural  lands 40,  461 

Rice  lands 3,  224 

70,  385 

Pasture  lands 624,  799 

Homestead  lands  (unpatented) 35,  700 

Town  lots 868 

Fish  ponds 350 

Reservations 30,  304 

Forest  reservations 579,  905 

Wastelands 255,  838 

1,  598,  149 
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Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  land  patents  were  issued,  covering 
i  total  area  of  2,722.697  acres,  valued  at  $193,520.52.  Eighty-five 
vere  issued  on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  2,588.081  acres, 
alued  at  $80,512.50;  200  were  issued  on  cash  purchases,  preference 
ights,  land  exchanges,  sales  on  time-payment  agreements,  compro- 
nises  and  equitable  settlements,  involving  a  total  area  of  184,616 
Lcres,  valued  at  $113,008.02. 

Two  land  patents  were  issued  confirming  two  land  commission 

twards,  covering  a  total  area  of  6,071  square  feet.     One  was  in  fee 

simple  on  an  area  of  4,356  square  feet  and  one  was  for  an  area  of 

1,715  square  feet,  against  which  a  Government  commutation  of  $5 

I  wns  paid. 

Thirty-one  persons  took  up  homesteads,  having  a  total  area  of 
592.31  acres,  valued  at  $12,976.05.  These  homesteads  were  taken 
under  various  forms  of  agreements  as  follows :  Seventeen  right-of -pur- 
chase leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  380.07  acres,  valued  at  $7,781.20; 
nine  special  homestead  agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  187.26 
acres,  valued  at  $5,194.85;  and  five  certificates  of  occupation,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  24.98  acres,  unappraised.  These  homesteads  were 
taken  by  citizens  of  different  ancestry  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  17, 
having  a  total  area  of  300.465  acres,  valued  at  $7,289.55;  Portuguese, 
5,  having  a  total  area  of  152.64  acres,  valued  at  $1,918.85;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  4,  having  a  total  area  of  44.705  acres,  valued  at  $1,212;  Japa- 
nese, 2,  having  a  total  area  of  31.13  acres,  valued  at  $1,271.50;  and 
Chinese,  3,  having  a  total  area  of  63.37  acres,  valued  at  $1,284.15. 

A  total  of  656  lots,  having  a  total  area  of  13,669.05  acres,  are  avail- 
able for  homesteading  upon  application,  Three  hundred  and  six, 
having  a  total  area  of  11,296.12  acres,  are  on  the  island  of  Hawaii; 
185,  having  a  total  area  of  1,803.48  acres,  are  on  the  island  of  Maui; 
6  lots,  having  a  total  area  of  114.42  acres,  are  on  the  island  of  Oahu; 
and  159  lots,  having  a  total  area  of  455.03  acres,  are  on  the  island  of 
Kauai.  These  lots  have  been  appraised  and  classified,  and,  having 
once  been  advertised  for  homesteading,  are  available  for  rehomestead- 
ing  upon  application  by  qualified  citizens. 

Population  and  immigration. — The  population  of  Hawaii  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910,  this 
shows  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per  cent.  The 
population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  health  to 
be  323,645  on  June  30,  1925,  an  increase  of  67,733  in  the  five  and  one- 
half  years  since  the  Federal  census.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an 
archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai, 
Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe,  and  Midway — besides  a  number  of 
small  uninhabited  islands.  The  island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and 
was  formerly  the  most  important,  and  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the 
group.     The  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  races  is  as  follows 
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Race 


Hawaiian 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Caucasian  Hawaiian. 

Portu  iruese 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish . 


1920 


Other  Caucasian. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Negro 

All  other 


23,723 

6,955 

11,072 

27,002 

5,  602 

2,430 

19,708 

23,507 

109,274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 


1910 


Total. 


255,  912 


191, 909 


64,003 


1  Decrease. 


The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1925,  was  13,954,  as  against  12,609  for  the  prior  year,  divided  as 
follows:  Chinese,  519;  Japanese,  1,182;  Filipinos,  11,696;  Koreans, 
7;  Porto  Ricans,  35;  Portuguese,  115;  Spanish,  13;  Russians,  4;  all 
others,  383.  The  departures  aggregated  8,408,  as  against  10,231 
for  the  previous  year,  divided  as  follows:  Men,  5,358;  women,  1,510; 
and  children,  1,540. 

Education. — The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
which  convened  February  to  April,  1925,  enacted  laws  in  connection 
with  the  program  of  development  in  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, the  most  important  of  which  were: 

A  new  geneial  Territorial  pension  system,  which  includes  all  Ter- 
ritorial employees  as  well  as  teachers.  The  new  pension  scheme 
assures  the  teachers  that  if  they  give  their  life  in  public  service  they 
need  have  no  fear  about  old  age,  for  under  this  scheme  all  employees 
who  have  served  35  years  will  draw  annually  approximately  half  of 
their  last  annual  salary  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

A  law  requiring  the  payment  of  foreign-language  fees  from  litigat- 
ing as  well  as  nonlitigating  schools  and  prohibiting  injunction  against 
the  Territory  in  carrying  out  that  particular  law. 

A  law  allowing  teachers  born  in  the  Territory,  but  who  have  lost 
their  citizenship  through  marriage  to  aliens,  to  be  again  reappointed 
as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Territory. 

A  law  providing  for  accepting  Federal  aid  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  through  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  Congress,  etc. 

During  the  year  there  were  maintained  175  public  schools,  with 
1,719  teachers  and  55,044  pupils,  as  against  1,566  teachers  and  51,557 
pupils  the  previous  year.  There  were  65  private  schools,  with  462 
teachers  and  9,872  pupils,  as  against  471  teachers  and  9,557  pupils 
for  the  previous  year,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  year  of  240  schools, 
2,181  teachers,  and  64,916  pupils. 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attend- 
i;Qg  all  schools  in  the  Territory: 

lawaiian 3,  375 

'art  Hawaiian 5,  596 

Lnglo-Saxon 1,  816 

Portuguese 5,  704 

>orto  Rican 1,  043 

Spanish 315 

Chinese 5,  273 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  by  birthplace: 


Japanese 28,  363 

Korean 1,  032' 

Filipino 1,  945 

Others 582 


Total 55,044 


Hawaii 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Male 

Female 

Total 

torn  in  the  United  States 

foreign  born 

12, 741 
236 

7,609 
201 

27,257 
873 

5,947 
180 

27, 352 
904 

26, 202 
586 

53, 554 
1, 490' 

Total 

12, 977 

7,810 

28, 130 

6,127 

28,  256 

26,  788 

55,044. 

The  most  important  activity  of  the  foreign-language-school  bureau 
las  been  the  work  on  the  publishing  of  an  entirely  new  Territorial 
series  of  Japanese  language  textbooks.  This  series  is  written  entirely 
:'rom  the  standpoint  of  American  citizenship  and  will  comprise  a 
?ull  set  of  books  from  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  foreign-language-school  situation 
since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report  have  been  the  removal 
3f  the  restricted  attendance  regulation  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  and  the  passing  of  Act  152  of  the  1925  legislature. 

At  its  meeting  on  June  1  the  department  of  public  instruction  re- 
moved the  regulation  requiring  that  attendance  at  the  foreign-language 
schools  be  restricted  to  students  who  have  completed  the  second 
grade  in  the  public  schools,  on  condition  that  the  foreign  language 
schools  use  the  Territorial  series  of  Japanese  textbooks.  From 
now  on  children  may  be  enrolled  in  the  foreign-language  schools 
from  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive.  This  change  removed  the  principal 
cause  of  objection  on  the  part  of  both  litigating  and  nonlitigating 
schools,  and,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  that  a  settlement  might  be  reached; 
but  the  litigating  schools  have  not  as  yet  taken  advantage  of  this 
move  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

Health. — The  records  of  the  board  of  health  show  the  lowest  annual 
death  rate  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  the  death  rate  for  the 
year  being  12.74  per  1,000  and  for  1924,  13.93.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate  is  the  lowest  on  record,  due  to  infant  and  maternal  work 
that  has  been  done  by  Palama  Settlement  in  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
the  public-health  nurses  of  the  board  of  health  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, and  the  inauguration  of  clinics  for  mothers  and  children  by 
the  physicians  and  nurses  of  many  plantations. 

There  were  3,498  cases  of  communicable  diseases,  as  compared  to 
4,135  for  1924  and  6,638  for  1923.     Of  the  principal   communicable 
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diseases  the  following  showed  decreases  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year,  namely,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  amebic  dysentery,  typhoid, 
influenza,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and 
chicken  pox,  while  increases  are  noted  for  diphtheria,  measles,  plague, 
and  tetanus. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Territory  was  4,017,  as  compared 
with  4,21.8  for  1924.  The  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one 
year  of  age  show  a  decrease  for  the  year,  there  being  1,358  deaths 
and  the  death  rate  to  each  1,000  live  births  was  103.59.  The  races 
showing  the  highest  and  lowest  mortality  were,  respectively,  the 
Filipino  287.38  and  Caucasian  36.96.  There  were  13,109  births,  an 
increase  of  981  over  the  prior  year.  The  birth  rate  was  41.57  per 
1,000  population  and  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths  of  226.34. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  typhoid  fever  cases  in  search- 
ing for  the  possible  source  of  infection.  A  total  of  3,878  children 
were  vaccinated  for  the  district  of  Honolulu.  There  has  been  no 
epidemic  of  any  contagious  disease.  The  two  most  important  of 
reportable  diseases  are  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria.  The  highest 
number  for  Honolulu  occurred  during  the  three  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  when  20  cases  were  reported.  On  the  island 
of  Maui  the  high  incident  of  15  cases  occurred  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June.  There  were  but  15  deaths  from  typhoid. 
Deaths  from  diphtheria  numbered  32. 

Medical  inspections  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  were  made 
throughout  the  Territory  by  the  Government  physicians  of  their  dis- 
tricts. Except  Honolulu  proper,  there  was  no  regular  inspection 
other  than  incidental  defects  found  in  the  course  of  vaccination  by 
the  physician  and  reports  from  the  Palama  Settlement  nurses  and 
teachers.  Nurses  have  given  special  attention  to  underweight  chil- 
dren with  enlarged  glands  who  were  examined  for  tuberculosis. 
Attention  was  also  given  eye  and  ear  defects  and  every  effort  made 
to  find  and  place  all  children  with  trachoma  under  treatment. 

The  settlement  at  Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  has  a  population  of  506, 
males  335  and  females  171.  These  people  are  housed  in  independent 
houses,  if  they  have  the  means,  or  in  the  various  homes.  The 
McVeigh  Home  has  26  inmates  of  both  sexes.  The  Baldwin  Home 
for  single  men  and  boys  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Dutton,  assisted  by  the  Catholic  Brothers,  and  has  42  patients.  The 
Bishop  Home  for  women  and  girls  has  34  patients  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Sister  M.  Benedicta,  assisted  by  three  Franciscan  Sisters. 
The  Bay  View  Home,  for  the  aged  and  helpless  of  both  sexes,  has  82 
patients. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  inmates,  etc.,  as  of  June 
30,  1925: 


Male 

Female 

Total 

324 

46 

3 

161 

27 

1 

485 

Number  of  patients  admitted  from  Kalihi  Hospital  during  the  year 

73 

4 

Total 

373 

189 

562 

32 
2 

4 

13 
0 

0 

45 

2 

9 

Total... 

36 

18 

56 

335 

171 

506 

The  total  patients  under  care  and  treatment  during  the  year  in  the 
Territorial  hospital  was  634 — 454  men  and  180  women.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  patients  at  any  time  was  500,  of  which  355  were 
males  and  145  females.  Of  the  number  discharged  as  recovered,  20 
were  males  and  8  were  females;  41  males  and  13  females  were  dis- 
charged as  improved.  Some  of  the  male  patients  are  employed  in 
cultivating  taro,  repairing  buildings,  and  caring  for  the  grounds. 
New  buildings  are  needed  for  the  increasing  number  of  patients. 

Patients  adniitted  to  the  sanitarium  during  the  period  1924-25, 
were: 


Racial  classification 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Racial  classification 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Hawaiian 

1 

2 

1 

2* 

2 

1 

3 

1 
69 
23 

5 

1 

Portuguese 

2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

5 

Part  Hawaiian.., 

German 

1 

Korean __ 

69 
21 
3 

Russian 

2 

American 

Filipino.. 

Total 

Japanese... 

99 

12 

111 

Due  to  the  advanced  methods  of  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  especially  syphilis,  the  work  has  been  admirably  carried  on, 
and  the  findings  from  ophthalmological  examinations  are  often  of 
considerable  aid  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
in  neurological  conditions. 


ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS 


ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

On  June  30,  1925,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  4,295 
patients,  as  against  4,207  on  June  30,  1924,  an  increase  of  88  patients. 
The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 
5,027,  as  against  4,917,  an  increase  of  1 10.  The  number  of  discharges, 
including  deaths,  was  732.  The  daily  average  population  was  4,263, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  149.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  238,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year  of  15. 


Movement  of  population 

,  fiscal 

year 

ended  June 

SO,  1925 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Culuied 

Total 

Remaining  July  1,  1924 

2,501 
467 

583 

109 

3,084 
576 

711 
154 

412 
90 

1,123 
244 

4,207 

Admitted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1925... 

820 

Total  number  under  treatment  June  30, 
1925 

2,968 

692 

3,660 

865 

502 

1,367 

5,027 

Discharged: 

Recovered 

69 
72 

145 
41 

129 

'  6 
11 
18 
8 
51 

75 
83 

163 
49 

180 

32 
26 
29 
5 
32 

10 
13 
P       9 
0 
26 

42 

39 

38 

5 

58 

117 

Improved 

122 

Unimproved 

201 

Not  insane 

54 

Died 

238 

Total  died  and  discharged 

456 

94 

550 

124 

58 

182 

732 

Remaining  June  30,  1925... 

2,512 

598 

3,110 

741 

444 

1,185 

4,295 

Medical  department. — The  principal  event  in  the  medical  activities 
of  the  hospital  has  been  the  opening  up,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
the  new  Blackburn  laboratory.  This  laboratory,  with  its  equipment, 
forms  the  center  of  medical  activities  and  is  functioning  very  valuably 
in  that  respect. 

The  work  of  the  out-patient  department  is  constantly  being  en- 
larged; the  community  avails  itself  to  a  great  extent  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  clinic. 

The  operating-room  equipment  has  been  considerably  augmented, 
principally  by  the  addition  of  a  fracture  table,  a  special  surgical 
operating  light,  a  diagnostic  outfit,  and  a  number  of  instruments. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  hospital  seriously  overcrowded, 
with  the  necessity  of  becoming  ever  more  insistent  for  new  construc- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  patients.  This  new  construction  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  shortly  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  constantly 
increasing  population  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  planned  to  build 
so  as  to  gain  the  maximum  advantages  of  the  new  laboratory  and 
medical  equipment.  This  will  necessitate  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Nichols  Avenue  in  close  proximity  to  the  laboratory  a  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  building. 
78 
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The  training  school  graduated  18  psychiatric  aides,  and  in  addition 

j  conducted  an  affiliated  psychiatric  course  for  students  from  the  Army 

I  School  of  Nursing  and  Garfield  Hospital.     An  affiliated  class  of  four 

students  graduated  from  the  regular  three  years'  course  of  training 

and  all  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  board  examinations  creditably 

and  have  since  occupied  responsible  positions  in  the  hospital. 

Administration  department. — The  number  of  employees  on  the  pay 
roll  July  1,  1924,  was  1,258;  appointments  during  the  year,  342; 
|  separations,  359;  leaving  the  number  of  employees  on  June  30,  1925, 
1,241.  The  turnover,  however,  continues  to  decrease.  The  work  of 
the  personnel  board  has  increased  materially  owing  to  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  classification  of  employees. 

The  farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  were  worth 

$155,661.14.     The  value  of  the  supplies  made  in  the  sewing  rooms 

and  tailor  shop,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  made  in  these  shops,  amounted 

i  to  $85,253.40.     These  supplies  include  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 

l  household,  table,  and  bed  wear  made  up  as  required  throughout  the 

i  institution.    The  laundry  washed,  dried,  and  ironed  5,266,000  pieces 

!  of  various  classes,  at  a  cost  of  $56,800.    There  were  manufactured  in 

the  several  workrooms  of  the  hospital  4,200  brooms,  1,236  brushes 

of  various  kinds,  279  mats,   1,681  mattresses,   1,365  pillows,  2,140 

pairs  of  shoes,  besides  1,800  pairs  of  shoes  repaired.    In  the  kitchen 

there  were  put  up  9,257  cans  of  pickles,  chili  sauce,  etc. 

The  hospital  has  one  of  the  largest  grade  Holstein  dairy  herds  in 
the  country.  There  are  at  present  208  cows  and  152  heifers,  with  a 
general  average  of  approximately  7,500  pounds  of  milk.  The  annual 
tuberculin  test  was  made  of  this  hered  in  April  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Cafeteria. — The  two  portable  buildings  received  from  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  which  were  reported  last  year,  were  combined  into  one  and 
with  some  changes  erected  into  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  cafeteria, 
which  was  opened  in  July,  1924,  and  has  been  in  use  practically  the 
whole  year.  This  cafeteria  has  been  conducted  in  an  experimental 
manner,  gradually  enlarging  its  scope  in  an  attempt  to  give  employees 
what  they  would  require  at  approximately  cost  price.  The  menu 
has  been  enlarged  upon  from  time  to  time,  and,  it  is  believed,  as  a 
whole  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

Remodeling  power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant. — A  contract  was  made 
during  the  year  for  the  remodeling  of  the  power,  heating,  and  lighting 
plant.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this  work  had  been  started  and  at 
the  present  writing  is  well  under  way.  It  will  involve  substitution 
of  steam  turbines  for  the  old  horizontal  reciprocating  engines  with  a 
high-pressure  boiler  system  to  operate  them  and  will  result  in  more 
economic  manufacture  of  power,  heat,  and  light. 
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The  seven  staff  cottages  were  completed  during  the  year  and  are 
occupied. 

The  bakery  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  enlarged  and  equipped 
with  all  modern  machine  apparatus  for  the  making  of  bread,  and  with 
increased  storage  capacity  permitting  the  storage  of  five  carloads  of 
flour. 

On  the  porch  adjacent  to  the  retreat  ward  a  sun  parlor  is  now  under 
construction.  The  side  walls  are  ready  to  receive  the  roof.  This  is  a 
much  desired  improvement  for  the  retreat  ward  and  will  permit 
these  inclosed  patients  to  have  access  to  the  air  and  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  them. 

The  operation  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Knights  of  Columbus  unit 
still  continues  at  the  hospital,  where  they  serve  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able purpose  in  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  patients  and  in 
cooperating  with  the  hospital  in  various  ways. 

Hospital  buildings. — The  superintendent  states  that  the  hospital 
consists  of  approximately  105  buildings,  constructed  in  various  years 
from  1855  to  the  present  time.  The  last  two  pieces  of  extensive  con- 
struction for  the  use  of  patients  were  from  1901  to  1903,  when  the 
new  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  patients,  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  per  bed,  and  in  1917-18,  when  new  buildings,  with  a 
capacity  of  500  patients,  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $400  per  bed.  The 
construction  of  1901-1903  was  brick  buildings,  now  24  years  old, 
and  they  are  commencing  to  need  a  good  many  repairs.  The  build- 
ings built  in  1917-18,  during  the  war  period,  were  of  a  semipermanent 
character  and  of  the  best  class  of  material  that  we  could  purchase 
during  the  war  period  under  existing  conditions  at  that  time.  The 
price  of  $400  per  bed  was  unusually  low  even  for  buildings  of  a  semi- 
permanent character,  and  these  buildings  are  now  commencing  to 
require  a  large  amount  of  repair  work.  The  cost  of  these  buildings 
compared  to  present-day  construction  is  quite  low. 

The  cost  of  erecting  buildings  for  hospital  use  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  which  has  done  a  good  deal  of  constructing  in  recent  years, 
is  approximately  $3,000  per  bed,  not  including  land  and  equipment. 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  has  4,300  patients,  which  at  $3,000  per  bed, 
would  require  the  sum  of  $12,900,000  to  replace  the  buildings  at 
present  in  use. 

Bill  regulating  process  of  commitment  to  the  hospital. — During  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill  6222  was  intro- 
duced "to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes, "  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had  the  approval 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.     In  July  of  1919  the  super- 
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itendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a  tentative 
raft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment  to  the 
ospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  present  methods  and 

,  jry  desirous  of  improving  them.     The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 

oking  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 

aportant  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 

"  the  bench.     While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it  offers 

very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.     The  main 

>atures  of  this  improvement  are  two:    It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 

Ijudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend  or 

,'lative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it.     This  is  provided 

i  section  9  of  the  bill.     The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to  send 

;  le  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just  as  at  present  and  permit 

:  le  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless  some 

amand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.     This  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 

tea  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.     Secondly,  there  is  a  provision  for 

,  Dhmtary  commitment  provided  for  in   section  11.     I  am  very  anxious  to  get 

l:>me  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

;  ill  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval,  to  send  it  forward 

; »  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the   Commissioners  of  the  District  of 

I  'olumbia  for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.     After  consideration 

iff  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 

: )  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 

:ie  department,  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that— 

I  The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
i;  assage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
iclose,  will  accomplish  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
:riefly  described  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
:  le  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two :  First,  the  bill  provides 
.  lat  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
:  )mmitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
|  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
|  ;quired,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
I  erson  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
!'  'olumbia;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  it's  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
I  roceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
I  -eatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
i  ffidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
I  rovides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
ii  od  that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinite  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
i  mst  be  brought  into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
i  seding.  This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly 
i  ijurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
•  pportunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be 
ji  nproperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
il lits  the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form  of 
|  rocedure  that  is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

!  The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
I  voluntary  commitment";  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
;  o  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
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vision  and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  sucl 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum 
stances  detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  person 
shall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writini 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  i 
believed  that  many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  conditio] 
require  and  could  be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat 
ment  if  it  were  possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica 
tion  of  insanity;  and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so  treated  would  be  restore( 
to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper  treat-men 
they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and  treatment  fo; 
an  indefinite  period. 

Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  April,  1920,  in  the  second  session  of  the  66tt 
Congress  as  House  bill  13427,  "To  amend  section  115a  of  an  act 
entitled  '  An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,1 
as  amended;"  this  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  department,  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1924,  there  were  215  patients;- 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  there  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  4,056,  making  a  total  of  4,271  indoor  patients  under  care. 
Of  the  number  admitted,  including  births  in  the  hospital,  960  were 
pay  patients;  1,563  were  indigent  residents  from  30  States  and  5 
foreign  countries;  and  1,533  were  indigent  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  decrease  of  95  is  noted  in  the  admission  of  pay  patients 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  receipts;  nevertheless,  $23,537.75  were  received  from  this  [ 
source.  There  were  discharged  during  the  year  4,067,  of  whom 
2,181  had  recovered  from  their  ailments,  1,358  improved,  251  unim- 
proved, 1  not  treated,  and  276  died,  leaving  204  in  the  hospital  on 
July  1,  1925. 

There  were  1,916  surgical  operations  performed,  of  which  many 
were  of  a  major  nature.  There  were  351  births  in  the  hospital,  and  : 
2,001  emergency  cases  received  care  and  treatment.  In  the  out- 
patient department  18,845  patients  were  treated  in  the  several 
clinics,  an  increase  of  7,821,  or  71  per  cent,  over  last  year  as  follows: 
Dermatological,  576;  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  2,876;  eye,  3,834;  gyne- 
cological, 1,860;  urological,  1,956;  medical,  1,776;  minor  surgical, 
4,377;  neurological,  561;  orthopedic,  599;  pediatric,  1,426. 

The  total  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital  were  23,116  as  against  15,302  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  31,659  revisits  to  the  several  clinics  of  this  depart- 
ment. A  conspicuous  event  of  the  year  was  the  completion  and  occu- 
pation of  the  new  laboratory.  This  building  with  its  fully  equipped 
laboratories,  pathological,  bacteriological,  ceriological,  as  well  as  its- 
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Dmplete  X-ray  outfits,  gives  the  hospital  enlarged  facilities  for  all 

iboratory  work. 

Needs. — The  greatest  need  of  the  hospital  is  an  addition  to  the 

ersonnel,  particularly  on  the  nursing  side.     At  no  time  during  the 

istory  of  the  hospital  has  it  been  fully  manned.     The  need  for  a 

irger  force,  it  is  stated,  became  acute  with  the  completion  and 

ccupation  of  the  new  hospital  buildings  in  1908,  and  its  urgency 

as  been  more  pressing  each  year  with  the  ever-increasing  demands 

t  f  the  public  and  the  onward  progress  of  medical  science.     In  addition 

j!  o  this  the  health  of  the  nurses  and  the  standard  of  the  training  school 

(j  re  seriously  concerned .     Long  hours  of  service,  insufficient  time  for 

I]  est,  recreation,  and  study  will  undermine  the  health  of  the  most 

!)  obust  woman,  and  this  danger  can  not  be  removed  until  more  nurses 

i  re  provided.     A  failure  to  provide  the  additional  force  so  as  to  meet 

he  requirements  of  the  various  nurses'  State  boards  and  the  standards 

jet  up  by  the   National  Association  of  Nurses  would  result  in  the 

I  egistration   which   the   Freedmen's   Hospital    Training   School  for 

Curses    now    enjoys    being    canceled.     The    standards    being    thus 

;ffected,  the  graduates  from  the  hospital  school,  after  pursuing  the 

ourse  of  three  years,  would  be  prohibited  from  registering  in  the 

everal  States  or  practicing  their  professions  as  registered  nurses; 

he  school  thus  discredited,  the  effect  will  be  far-reaching. 

Pay  patients. — The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil 
xpenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
aid  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1190), 
>rovides,  among  other  things,  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  the 
Joard  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
tersons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  admitted  to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital; 
,nd  money  that  may  be  received  from  this  source  on  and  after  July  1,  1905, 
hall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
>f  the  hospital. 

Under  this  statute  on  the  18th  of  July,  1924,  a  contract  was  entered 
nto  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  providing 
[!or  the  care  of  the  indigent  patients  from  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
bhe  rate  of  $2  for  each  full  day  for  each  person  over  12  years  of  age 
?ared  for,  maintained,  and  treated  at  the  hospital;  for  the  care,  mainte- 
nance, and  treatment  of  each  child  born  in  the  hospital  to  any  woman 
admitted  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  $0.50  per  day;  and  for  the  care 
ind  treatment  of  every  other  child  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
ander  the  age  of  12  years,  $1.25  per  day;  $42,500  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  act  "  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  and 
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for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  26,  1912  (37  Stat.  172),  provisioi 
is  made,  under  the  head  of  "medical  charities,"  as  follows: 

Hereafter  patients  may  be  admitted  to  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  care  and  treat 
ment  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  th( 
Interior  may  prescribe.  All  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  supervision  ol 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  subsistence,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  bedding 
forage,  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  repairs, 
furniture,  and  other  absolutely  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  hospital,  a  report  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be  made  annually  tc 
Congress. 

Under  this  provision  960  pay  patients,  including  82  births,  were 
received  for  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year  1924;  the  receipts  there- 
from amounted  to  $23,537.75. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — The  training  school  for  nurses  at  pres- 
ent provides  for  a  course  of  three  years,  and  requires  a  high-school 
education  as  an  essential  for  attendance.  During  the  year  80  appli- 
cations were  received — 45  were  accepted,  and  35  rejected.  The 
results  of  the  work  in  the  nursing  service  were  as  a  whole  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  expected.  The  curriculum  has  been  enlarged 
and  adjustments  made  with  a  view  to  placing  courses  in  proper 
sequence.  A  demonstration  room  fully  equipped  was  an  important 
addition.  Graduating  exercises  were  held  May  20,  1925,  in  the- 
Andrew  Rankin  Memorial  Chapel;  nine  nurses  received  diplomas,, 
making  a  total  of  401  graduates  from  the  school. 

Receipts  and  disbursements 
Receipts . 

Appropriation,  Interior  act — 

Salaries $89,  000.  00' 

For  support 67,  000.  00' 

Equipment  and  shelving,  pathological  building 18,  700.  00 

174,  700.  00' 
Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act  (under  contract  with 

Board  of  Charities) 42,  500.  00' 

Pay  patients 23,  537.  75- 

Total 240,  737.  75- 

Disbursements :  ===== 

Miscellaneous  (fuel,  light,  clothing,  medicine,  forage,  etc.) 62,  860.  27 

Pay  patients 5,  816.  19 

Subsistence 43,  286.  87 

Pay  patients ,. 5,  858.  81 

Salaries 86,  122.  29> 

Pay  patients 9,  514.  00. 

Refunds,  pay  patients 838.  25 

Shelving  and  equipment,  pathological  building 18,  463.  98 

Total  disbursements 232,  760.  66 

Unexpended  balances. — Miscellaneous,  $639.73;  subsistence,  $2,- 
713.13;  salaries,  $2,877.71;  shelving  and  equipment,  pathological 
building,  $236.02;  pay  patients,  $1,510.50;  making  a  total  of  $7,977.09.. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  "a  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees.     The  full  board  consists  of  24  trustees. 

Students. — Howard  University  again  passed  the  2,000  mark  in 
the  student  registration,  with  a  total  enrollment  for  the  year  of  2,233, 
representing  38  States  and  12  foreign  countries.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  young  men  and  women  received  their  bachelor  degrees, 
two  their  master's  degree  in  science,  and  three  their  master's  degree 
in  arts,  and  upon  seven  were  conferred  honorary  degrees  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Medical  school. — The  great  need  of  the  school  of  medicine  for 
sufficient  space  for  laboratories  has  been  filled  by  the  recent  appro- 
priation for  the  new  building,  as  indicated  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  approved  March 
3,  1925  (43  Stat.  1183),  to  wit: 

Medical  department:  For  part  cost  needed  equipment,  laboratory  supplies, 
apparatus,  and  repair  of  laboratories  and  buildings,  $9,000;  for  the  construction 
of  a  building  for  the  medical  department,  $370,000:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  available  until  there  is  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  guaranty  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  a  suitable 
equipment  for  such  building  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $130,000 
by  subscription  of  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  university. 

School  of  law. — The  year  1924-25  opened  on  October  1,  1924,  with 
the  school  of  law  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  status  as  a  member  of  the 
group  of  high-entrance  law  schools,  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
course  of  postgraduate  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
laws,  and  with  the  faculty  increased  to  13.  The  library  was  further 
enriched  also  by  a  number  of  additions,  including  an  additional  gift 
of  40  volumes  by  William  E.  Richardson,  of  the  former  distinguished 
firm  of  Ralston,  Richardson  &  Siddons.  The  registration  for  the 
year  was  100,  of  whom  26  received  the  LL.  B.  degree  and  one  the 
degree  of  LL.  M. 

Academic  schools. — The  schools  of  liberal  arts,  education,  commerce 
and  finance,  applied  science,  music,  and  the  department  of  physical 
education  have  made  marked  progress.  The  number  of  larger 
universities  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  that  have  recognized  at 
its  full  value  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  was  increased  by  several  notable  additions  during  the  year. 
In  fact,  it  can  now  be  said  that  such  recognition  is  practically  universal 
throughout  the  country. 
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Students  looking  forward  to  a  teaching  career  are  being  more 
impressed  each  year  with  the  necessity  of  systematic  preparation, 
such  as  is  furnished  by  the  college  of  education.  The  school  of  music 
has  had  a  successful  year;  the  university  maintains  a  student  orchestra 
of  about  45  pieces.  It  is  claimed  that  the  university  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  colored  race  that  has  ever  produced  a  genuine 
symphony  orchestra. 

Gymnasium,  armory,  and  athletic  field. — In  the  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1924,  approved  January  24,  1923  (42  Stat.  1216),  provision 
was  made,  among  other  things — 

Toward  the  construction  of  a  building  for  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  armory, 
and  administrative  headquarters  for  department  of  health  and  hygiene,  together 
with  a  drill  and  athletic  field,  within  a  limit  of  cost  $197,500,  which  is  hereby 
authorized,  $40,000. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  approved  June  5, 
1924  (43  Stat.  430),  provision  is  made,  among  other  things — 

For  completion  of  a  building  for  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  armory,  and 
administrative  headquarters  for  department  of  health  and  hygiene  $157,500, 
including  the  equipment  thereof  and  the  connecting  up  of  steam-heating  system 
therefor;  also,  the  construction  of  athletic  and  drill  fields,  including  steel  or  con- 
crete stands  and  all  necessary  runways,  walks,  and  so  forth,  as  may  be  required 
within  the  limit  of  cost  provided  in  the  act  of  January  24,  1923. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  gymnasium  and 
armory  building,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  now  well  under  way.  The 
contract  has  likewise  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  athletic 
field  and  work  thereon  will  shortly  begin,  the  delay  in  the  matter 
being  due  to  the  time  consumed  securing  title  to  property  on  which 
the  field  is  to  be  located. 

Finances. — Although  Howard  University  was  established  in  1867, 
no  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until  March 
3,  1879,  when  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  " maintenance."  Since 
that  time  Congress  had  made  appropriations  for  the  institution 
yearly,  expendable  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  a  patron  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  covers  receipts 
from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations,  tuition  and  other 
fees,  endowments  and  other  investments,  rents  and  interests,  dona- 
tions, etc.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  1925  was  $505,492.81, 
and  the  expenditures  were  $520,241.08,  there  being  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  income  for  the  year  of  $14,748.27.  The  total  assets 
on  June  30,  1925,  were  $2,587,753.16.  Of  this  sum  the  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment  were  valued  at  $1,786,114.66.  The  investments  of 
the    endowment    fund    aggregated    $483,896.48.     The    balance    of 
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$317,742.02  consisted  of:  Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  by 
Congress,  $170,720.20;  assets  of  the  general  fund,  $46,209.97;  unpro- 
ductive land,  $92,502.59;  and  trust  funds  cash  on  hand,  $8,309.26. 
The  property  of  the  university  has  been  accumulated  mainly  through 
donations  and  the  sale  of  and  the  increase  in  value  of  128  acres  of 
land  originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  it.  The  annual  con- 
gressional appropriations  have  been  mainly  for  the  payment  of 
salaries,  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  construction  of 
buildings,  and  other  expenses. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  department  over  the  Howard  University 
is  defined  in  an  opinion  of  the  solicitor  for  the  department,  dated 
June  7,  1923: 

(1)  To  make  visits  and  inspections  of  the  institution;  (2)  to  supervise  and 
control  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  institution  by  Congress;  (3)  to  require 
and  submit  annual  estimates  for  the  expenditures  of  the  following  year;  (4) 
and  to  demand,  require,  and  receive  from  the  institution's  officers  annual  reports 
showing  (a)  the  condition  of  the  institution;  (6)  the  number  of  pupils  received 
and  discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  preceding  year  and 
the  number  remaining  therein;  (c)  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry  taught 
and  the  progress  therein;  and  (d)  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  and  from  what 
sources,  and  its  disbursements,  and  for  what  purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Students. — During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1924,  through  June  30, 

I  1925,  there  were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of 

the  institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  71  men  and  51  women, 

a  total  of  122,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and 

!  34  States.     This  is  a  decrease  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

i  In  the  primary  and  grammar  department,  known  as  the  Kendall 

School,  there  were  under  instruction  26  boys  and  25  girls,  a  total  of 

51.     This  is  an  increase  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  year.     Of 

the  total  in  this  department,  48  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of 

'  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  good.  There  were 
I  two  serious  operations,  but  no  deaths.  The  students  and  employees 
were  revaccinated  against  smallpox  and  were  inoculated  against 
!  typhoid. 

The  course  of  instruction  remained  practically  unchanged  in  both 
departments,  with  the  only  addition  of  more  advanced  work  in  me- 
chanical drawing. 

Admission  of  indigent  deaf-mutes  from  States  and  Territories. — 
The  act  approved  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  393),  provides: 

That  deaf-mutes,  not  exceeding  sixty  in  number,  admitted  to  this  institution 
from  the  several  States  and  Territories  under  section  4865  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes shall  have  the  expenses    of  their  instruction  in  the  collegiate  department 
paid  from  this  appropriation,  together  with  so  much  of  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
68647— 25t 7 
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port  when  indigent  and  while  in  the  institution  as  may   be  authorized  by  the  I 

board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  here-  j 

after  there  shall  not  be  admitted  to  said  institution   under  section  4865  of  the  I 

Revised  Statutes,  nor  shall  there  be  maintained  after  such  admission,  at  any  one  ; 

time  from  any  State  or  Territory  exceeding   three  deaf-mutes  while   there  are  : 
applications  pending  from  deaf-mutes,   citizens  of  States  or  Territories  having 
less  than  three  pupils  in  said  institution. 

By  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  620),  and  the  act  of  July  1, 
1918  (40  Stat.  680),  the  number  of  beneficiaries  in  said  institution, 
to  be  received  from  the  several  States  and  Territories,  was  increased 
from  60  to  100  and  lastly  from  100  to  125. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  provision  there  were  admitted  during 
the  past  year  to  the  institution,  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  27  persons,  representing  17  States. 

Degrees. — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  was  granted  to  seven  persons,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  granted  to  nine  persons,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
was  conferred  upon  four  persons. 

Needs. — The  need  for  a  new  administration  building  is  growing 
more  urgent  and  the  call  for  properly  prepared  teachers  has  led  to 
a  request  for  the  enlargement  of  the  normal  department  of  the 
institution. 

Research  work. — The  research  work  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Gault,  of  Northwestern  University,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Research  Council  was  carried  on  with  enough  success  to 
warrant  the  council  arranging  for  its  continuance  next  year.  This 
work  deals  largely  with  special  investigations  in  the  possibilities  of 
understanding  by  the  deaf  of  spoken  sounds  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  survey  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  also  conducted  by  the 
National  Research  Council,  through  Profs.  H.  E.  Day  and  I.  S. 
Fusfeld,  included  the  visiting  and  inspection  of  a  number  of  schools 
of  various  types  in  the  country.  The  report  of  the  finds  of  the 
survey  will  be  made  later  by  the  Research  Council. 

Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. — The  institution 
was  represented  at  the  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  by  five  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  three  of  whom  were  invited  to  read  papers. 

International  conference  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. — Announcement 
of  an  international  conference  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  be  held  in 
London  was  made  during  the  year,  and  the  date  was  fixed  for  the 
summer  of  1925.  The  board  of  directors  authorized  the  president 
of  the  institution  to  attend  this  meeting  and  visit  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  England,  appointing  Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely  as  acting  president  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  President  Hall. 
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Receipts  and  expenses. — The  total  receipts  of  the  disbursing  agent 
for  the  year  aggregated  $154,459.68,  including  balance  from  the 
previous  year  of  $154.99,  divided  as  follows:  Salaries,  $39.19;  sup- 
plies. $222.11;  equipment,  $969.39;  appropriation  by  Congress, 
$132,500;  merchandise,  $1,164.10;  and  sundries,  $19,409.90. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $153,528.56,  divided  as  follows: 
Salaries,  $86,880.30;  supplies,  $34,072.61;  equipment,  $5,233.78; 
appropriation  by  Congress,  $266.45;  merchandise,  $10,048.75;  and 
sundries,  $17,026.67,  leaving  a  balance  of  $931.12. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  department  over  this  institution,  as  stated 
in  an  opinion  of  the  solicitor  for  the  department  rendered  June  7, 
1923,  is  as  follows: 

As  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
the  following  jurisdiction:  (1)  To  direct  the  admission  of  pupils  from  States  and 
Territories;  (2)  to  generally  supervise  the  letting  of  such  contracts  relating  to 
the  institution  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes; 
(3)  to  require  and  submit  annual  estimates  for  the  expenditures  for  each  follow- 
ing year;  and  (4)  to  demand  and  require  annual  reports  from  its  officers  showing: 
(a)  The  conditions  of  the  institution;  (b)  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  descrip- 
tion received  and  discharged  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  remain- 
ing therein;  (c)  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry  taught  and  the  progress 
made  therein;  (d)  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  and  from  what  sources,  and  its 
disbursement  and  for  what  objects;  (e)  a  statement  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
instruction  of  indigent  pupils  admitted  from  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (/) 
an  itemized  statement  of  all  employees,  the  salaries  or  wages,  respectively,  of  each 
of  them,  and  also  of  all  other  expenses. 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Acting 
Attorney  General  Conrad  held  in  his  opinion  of  May  20,  1896  (21  Ops.  Atty. 
Gen.  349),  that  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  that  similar  opinions  have  been  rendered  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  Howard  University  (11  Comp.  447,  and  12 
id.  412),  and  that  the  comptroller  also  held  in  his  opinion  of  June  14,  1917, 
that  an  employee  of  the  university  was  not  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  in  my  judgment  none  of  these  opinions  should  be  given  a  controlling 
effect  in  determining  the  questions  I  have  here  given  consideration.  The  opinions 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  on  which  I  base  my  conclusions,  appear  to 
me  to  be  supported  by  the  sounder  reasoning;  and  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
are  not  necessarily  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  institutions  mentioned 
are  component  parts  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  rather  on  the  theory  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  clothed  by  special  enactments  with  certain 
powers  in  relation  to  them,  and  among  which  are  the  jurisdictional  acts  I  have 
specifically  set  out  above. 

MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
294) ,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
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United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of  indigent 
blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  purpose, 
and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  section 
3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.  293),  was 
also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an 
opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  provisions 
of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that  said  section 
provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  in  ques- 
tion is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children  of  all  persons  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  some  institution 
in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits  for  the  instruction 
of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries  were 
issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  other 
purposes,  approved  March  20,  1922,  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  etc.,  so  that  since  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  not  been  connected  with  the  Interior  Department 
except  in  the  matter  of  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  for  that 
office  and  the  work  under  it,  which  under  existing  law,  act  of  March  8, 
1879  (20  Stat.  391),  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  by  the  chief  dis- 
bursing clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds. — The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.  605),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
renting  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
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1910  (36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1924  no  properties 
additional  to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were 
secured.  As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the 
United  States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  rented  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Rent  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  provided  for  in  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  297). 
Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918,  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs," 
is  as  follows: 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
633,  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with 
any  other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not 
now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  Congress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  all  of  the 
houses,  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue,  B  and  C 
Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired 
for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act, 
and  improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made 
by  the  Housing  Corporation  to  1 1  of  the  houses  in  this  square,  to  wit : 
Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW.,  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW.,  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 
In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the  build- 
ings in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March  5, 
1919,  it  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  De- 
cember 1,  1923,  to  and  including  November  30,  1924,  aggregating 
$6,010.50,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
miscellaneous  receipts.  A  special  report  in  relation  thereto  was 
submitted  to  Congress  December  2,  1924.  The  report  of  the  col- 
lections of  rents  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1924,  to  November 
30,  1925,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  December, 
1925. 

As  to  lots  51,  52,  53,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  and  74  in  square 
633,  on  which  the  Arthur  Place  School  building  is  located,  title  to 
which  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  commissioners  are  without 
authority  to  execute  a  deed  to  that  property.  The  matter  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
October  of  1917  and  again  in  1925,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  resolution 
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by  Congress  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  convey  this  property 
to  the  United  States.  In  response  to  this  the  commissioners  stated 
under  date  of  March  5,  1925: 

No  action  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  securing  legislation  from  Congress. 
The  commission  authorized  to  acquire  this  land  for  the  United  States  made  an 
award  for  the  school  property  of  $43,120.  The  school  building  is  at  present 
occupied  for  school  purposes,  and  there  is  no  present  intention  to  abandon  it  for 
such  purpose.  Recently  Congress  enacted  legislation  providing  for  a  five-year 
building  program  for  the  public  schools,  involving  the  abandonment  of  certain 
buildings,  but  the  Arthur  School  was  not  included  in  this  program. 

The  commissioners  feel  that  the  occupation  of  the  building  for  school  purposes 
should  be  continued  until  such  time  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  the 
property  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  When  this  time  arrives,  the  com- 
missioners are  ready  to  prepare  legislation  which  they  believe  should  take  the 
form  of  an  authorization  for  them  to  convey  the  property  to  the  United  States 
upon  the  payment  of  the  agreed  consideration,  and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
such  consideration,  together  with  such  additional  amount  as  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire a  new  site  and  construct  a  building  to  replace  the  Arthur  School,  should  be 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  year  the  property  known  as  No.  50  C  Street  N.  W., 
in  said  square,  became  untenantable,  and  there  being  no  funds  at  the 
command  of  the  department  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  the  building, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
would  not  be  warranted  in  view  of  the  low  rental  received  for  the 
property,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  be 
removed  in  order  that  possible  dangers  to  persons  passing  on  the  streets 
should  be  avoided.  Accordingly  the  building  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  the  material  removed,  the  cellar  was  filled  in  and  necessary  steps 
taken  to  protect  the  adjoining  building.  In  payment  for  his  labor 
in  razing  and  removing  the  building  the  contractor  was  given  the 
material  taken  therefrom. 

AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  uAn  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things: 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excavations, 
and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums,  universities, 
colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gatherings  shall  be  made 
for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
War,  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December 
28,  1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorized 
agents. 

The  following  warning  has  been  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
ruins  located  on  public  lands,  to  wit: 

Warning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you — 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from,  excavate 
upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin  located  on 
lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  except 
under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906 
(34  Stat.  225) ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be  arrested  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.     Help  preserve  for  the  future  the  records  of  the  past. 

As  a  further  means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities  and  to  prevent  unlawful  exca- 
vation and  vandalism  in  connection  with  these  ruins,  instructions 
were  issued  during  the  year  to  various  Government  field  officers  in 
charge  of  the  areas  in  question  to  carefully  watch  for  any  violations 
of  the  law,  and  to  submit  to  the  department  immediate  reports  of 
such  cases  with  a  view  to  securing  proper  action. 

Permits  granted. — During  the  year  six  permits  were  granted  for  the 
examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows : 

April  17,  1925,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  conduct  for  a  period  of 
three  years  archaeological  explorations  in  townships  23-25  east  and 
ranges  24-25  south,  New  Mexico,  embracing  the  headwaters  of  Dark 
Canyon,  Juniper  Canyon,  and  the  north  tributaries  of  Black  River, 
all  southwest  of  the  Carlsbad  National  Monument. 

May  15,  1925,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  continue  during  1925  his  archaeological 
investigations  and  the  taking  of  specimens  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  including  the  Mummy  Cave 
in  Canyon  del  Muerto  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  canyon,  the  location 
being  shown  on  Gregory's  map,  paper  No.  380,  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

June  6,  1925,  to  Mr.  Junius  Henderson,  curator  University  of 
Colorado  Museum,  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  excavate  and  remove  speci- 
mens during  1925  from  the  ruins  in  the  region  covered  by  the  Mancos 
and  La  Plata  Valleys  and  the  divide  between,  in  La  Plata  and  Monte- 
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zuma  Counties,  southwestern  Colorado,  the  work  being  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Earl  H.  Morris  as  representative  of  the  above  institution. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  on  June  15,  1925,  granted  a  re- 
newal during  the  season  of  1925  of  permission  to  examine  and  excavate 
certain  ruins  in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley  from  Chin  Lee  post  office  north 
to  the  Arizona-Utah  State  line,  and  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
parallel;  also  in  Red  Rock  Valley,  including  its  tributaries  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Lukachukai  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Carrizo  Mountains,  all  operations  to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  work. 

July  2,  1925,  permission  was  granted  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  director 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  conduct  during  the 
summer  of  1925,  archaeological  excavations  at  the  Rainbow  Natural 
Bridge,  and  at  Cliff  Ruin  in  the  vicinity  of  Navajo  Mountain,  on  the 
Piute  Indian  Reservation,  southern  Utah. 

On  September  29,  1925,  Mr.  George  Thomas,  president  University 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  granted  permission  to  excavate 
a  small  ruin  in  Choke  Cherry  Canyon,  this  being  a  small  branch  can- 
yon from  Kanab  Canyon,  in  Kane  County,  Utah,  the  ruin  being 
located  6  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Kanab,  this  work  to  be  undertaken 
during  October  of  1925. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation  to 
annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same  or  the 
income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  education  within  the  United  States. 

On  June  30,  1925,  the  principal  funds  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board  amounted  to  $102,085,637.58.  This  is  invested  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this  total  $29,174,427.58  has  been  appropriated 
to  various  educational  institutions,  including  $2,000,000  appropriated 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1925.  The  sum  of  $8,448,660.60  was 
paid  during  the  year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $5,874,313.32. 
The  balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1924, 
amounting  to  $10,391,703.25,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amount- 
ing to  $32,540.45,  increased  the  total  to  $16,298,557.02. 
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Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 
Forwhites: 

American  Association  of  Museums $22,  150.  00 

American  Journal  of  Pathology 3,  750.  00 

Universities  and  colleges — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 1,  359,  829.  52 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 121,  871.  77 

County-school  consolidation 6,  000.  00 

Fellowships  and  scholarships 69,  233.  33 

Indiana  demonstration  county  educational  units 23,  725.  96 

Lincoln  School 150,  530.  82 

Medical  schools 1,  613,  758.  29 

Professors  of  secondary  education 56,  202.  18 

Rural-school  agents 81,  877.  59 

State  agents  for  secondary  education 60,  949.  38 

State  departments  of  education,  divisions   of  information, 

school  service,  buildings,  etc 7,  934.  00 

For  negroes : 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 641,  363.  87 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 82,  500.  00 

County  training  schools 79,  321.  36 

Critic  teachers 11,  916.  66 

Expenses,  students  at  summer  schools 21,  907.  12 

John  F.  Slater  fund 19,400.  00 

Medical  schools 65,  707.  41 

Negro  rural-school  fund 77,  140.  00 

Rural-school  agents 71,  266.  27 

Scholarships 6,  850.  00 

Summer  schools 30,  624.  61 

Survey  of  science  teaching  in  negro  schools 1,  154.  10 

Miscellaneous: 

American  Classical  League 18,  556.  44 

Art  in  Trades  Club 1,  000.  00 

Conferences 4,  238.  59 

Division  of  educational  relations 866.  39 

Educational  investigation  and  research 6,  523.  84 

Improvement  of  accounting  system  in  educational  institu- 
tions   2,  624.  09 

Report  on  medical  education 3,  974.  63 

Rural-school  supervision 26,  221.  75 

Study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States 375.  94 

Study  of  museums 14,  533.  05 

Study  of  teacher  training  in  southern  universities 2,  473.  20 

Surveys  (miscellaneous) 53,  086.  62 

Virginia  Education  Commission 1,  116.75 

Administration 185,  625.  71 

Total 5,  008,  181.  24 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1925,  of 

$11,290,375.78,  which   is   invested    as   follows:   Bonds  and   stocks, 

$8,556,441.79;  secured  demand  loans,  $2,650,000;  cash,  $23,045.44; 
accounts  receivable  net,  $60,888.55. 

68647— 25f 8 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $10,010,494.39. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,666.30.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$159,671.30;  stocks,  $16,645;  and  cash,  $24,350.  The  income  from 
this  fund  during  the  year  was  $8,918.26.  Added  to  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to  $12,065.57. 
Of  this,  $11,915.57  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various  schools, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $150  in  cash  on  deposit. 

THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  BITUMINOUS   COAL 
COMMISSION  RECORDS 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  civil 
division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  also  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  depart- 
ment under  Executive  orders  of  July  22,  1919,  March  24,  1920,  and 
June  16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for  information  and  for 
certified  copies  thereof  are  received. 

THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919,  entitled 
"An  act  creating  a  commission  for  the  maintenance,  control,  care, 
and  so  forth,  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  on  Put  in  Bay  Island, 
Lake  Erie,  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes"  (40  Stat.  1324),  provides: 

That  said  commission,  through  its  president  and  treasurer,  shall  make,  in 
writing,  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  condition  of  the 
said  site  and  memorial  as  to  preservation,  and  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
money  pertaining  thereto. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commission 
for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1924,  noted  various  changes  in  the 
officers  of  the  commission  since  the  preceding  report.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  commission  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  June  14,  1924,  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  previously  vice  president  of  the  commission, 
was  elected  to  succeed  President  George  H.  Worthington,  deceased; 
Commissioner  A.  E.  Sisson,  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  treasurer  of 
the  commission,  was  elected  to  succeed  Commissioner  Keifer  as  vice 
president,  and  Commissioner  S.  M.  Johannsen,  of  Ohio,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Commissioner  Sisson  as  treasurer,  the  other  officers 
remaining  as  formerly.  Thus  the  officers  following  the  said  election 
were   as  follows:  Maj.    Gen.   J.   Warren   Keifer,   Springfield,   Ohio, 
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president;  A.  E.  Sisson,  Erie,  Pa.,  vice  president;  Webster  P.  Hunt- 
ington, Columbus,  Ohio  (mail  address,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.),  secre- 
tary; S.  M.  Johannsen,  Put  in  Bay,  Ohio,  treasurer;  and  Sumner 
Mo  wry,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  auditor.  These  officers  were  unanimously 
reelected  at  the  annual  election  August  28,  1924. 

The  report  showed'  that  the  contract  with  the  Ambursen  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  New  York,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  drainage  system  of  the  memorial  and  for  certain  repairs  due  to 
faulty  drainage  had  been  satisfactorily  performed.  The  contract  was 
Driginally  in  the  sum  of  $7,600,  and  subsequently  reduced,  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  to  $5,000,  of  which  $1,625  was  paid  within 
the  year  and  the  remainder  pledged  to  be  paid  from  the  receipts 
Tom  operation  of  the  memorial.  In  connection  with  this  work  it 
was  necessary  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  lightning-protection 
system  of  the  memorial,  which  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $350. 

The  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  by  act  approved  June  7,  1924,  appro- 
priated $99,185  "for  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  approaches 
to  the  memorial,  parking,  retaining  walls,  facing  the  upper  and  lower 
plazas  with  tile  or  other  suitable  material,  and  so  forth,"  with  a 
:>oroviso  "that  after  the  commission  has  accumulated  from  net 
revenues  from  operation  of  the  memorial  a  surplus  not  to  exceed 
120,000  to  provide  against  depreciation  in  the  light,  power,  and  ele- 
vator plant  of  the  memorial,  the  net  revenues  from  operation  after 
deducting  the  necessary  costs  for  maintenance  and  repairs  shall  be 
covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury  by  the  commission  on  the 
Ehst  Monday  in  December  of  each  year." 

The  commission  proceeded  to  discharge  its  responsibility  under  this 
appropriation  at  the  aforesaid  meeting  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
June  14,  1924,  when  a  committee  consisting  of  Commissioners  S.  M. 
Johannsen,  A.  E.  Sisson,  and  Webster  P.  Huntington  was  appointed 
laud  "hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  accept,  reject,  or  revise  all 
■3stimat.es,  plans,  and  specifications  received  by  the  commission  in 
contemplation  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  behalf  of  the  commission  for  the  execution  of  such  work." 

The  committee  was  authorized  to  employ  an  architect.  Emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of  an  adequate  sea 
wall  and  upon  economy  in  an}^  landscaping  scheme  to  be  developed, 
[nasmuch  as  the  commission  had  been  advised  that  the  entire  appro- 
priation must  be  devoted  only  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  act,  the 
expenses  of  the  committee  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  were  to  be  paid  from  the  net 
earnings  from  operation  of  the  memorial.  The  committee  subse- 
quently organized  by  the  election  of  Commissioner  Johannsen  as 
chairman  and  Commissioner  Huntington  as  secretary. 
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During  the  year  this  committee  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
performance  of  practically  all  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
appropriation,  the  parties  to  whom  contracts  were  awarded  and  their 
amounts  bcin^c  as  follows: 

Joseph  H.  Freedlander,  New  York,  architect,  6  per  cent  commission  on 

plans  and  specifications $4,  215 

Ambursen  Construction  Co.,  New  York,  for  paving  the  plazas  of  the 

memorial 47,  250 

Wadley  &  Smythe,  New  York,  landscape  architects,  for  landscaping  and 

construction  work 23,  000 

John  A.  Feick,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  construction  of  retaining  wall 22,  368 

John  A.   Feick,   salary  as  superintendent  of  construction  representing 

the  commission 500 

Total 97,333 

In  each  instance  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder 
and  accompanied  by  the  required  bond.  At  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  fifth  annual  report  the  contract  for  paving  the  plazas  was 
practically  completed,  subject  to  approval,  and  the  contract  for 
landscaping  and  construction  work  incident  thereto  had  progressed 
as  far  as  climatic  conditions  would  permit.  This  contract  includes 
construction  of  concrete  walks  and  approaches  b}T  the  contractor, 
transportation  and  spreading  of  topsoil,  grading  and  seeding,  shrub- 
bery and  hedges,  and  superintendence  of  work.  On  account  of  cli- 
matic conditions  no  work  had  been  performed  under  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  retaining  wall,  which  was  left  until  the  spring 
of  1925  to  carry  out. 

The  complete  report  of  this  commission  for  1925,  when  received, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  President  for  consideration  with  a  view  to 
its  transmission  to  Congress. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

As  chief  clerk  of  the  department  and  the  administrative  head  of  the 
divisions  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  he  has  supervision  over  the 
clerks  and  employees  of  the  department,  enforces  the  regulations  of 
the  department,  and  has  administrative  supervision  of  the  several 
buildings  occupied  by  it.  He  also  supervises,  under  the  direction  of  I 
the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and  compilation  of 
all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  supervision  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  appropriations  for  the  printing,  binding,  stationery, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  and  the  detailed  work 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  and  Freedmen's  Hospitals,  respectively, 
Howard  University,  and  in  a  measure  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of  attor- 
neys and  agents  to  practice,  as  well  as  their  disbarment,  corporate 
and  other  sureties  on  bonds,  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
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the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  operation  of  the  cafeteria  in 
the  Interior  Department  Building,  and  other  miscellaneous  matters. 
Under  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925,  approved  June  5,  1924,  the  law  authorizing 
the  chief  clerk  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents  was  changed  to 
read  as  follows : 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  department  and  may  be  designated  by  the  Secreatry  to  sign  official 
papers  and  documents,  including  the  authorization  of  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  and  other  appropriations  for  the  department,  its  bureaus  and  offices 
section  3683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  law  as  thus  amended  affords,  whenever  necessary,  a  means  of 
relief  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  handling  of 
official  matters  and  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  dispatched 
in  his  office  and  in  the  divisions  under  his  general  supervision,  and 
shows  a  continued  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  handled  and 
dispatched. 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  retirement  act,  of  reductions,  and  of 
the  rearrangement  of  the  work  in  the  several  divisions. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on  July  1,  1924,  there  were  151 
employees  on  duty,  and  on  June  30,  1925,  there  were  143,  a  reduction 
of  8  employees.  In  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  on  July  1,  1924,  there 
were  43  employees  on  duty,  and  on  June  30,  1925,  there  were  35,  a 
reduction  of  8  employees. 

On  June  30,  1924,  the  personnel  of  the  department  comprised 
13,473  permanent  employees,  exclusive  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  4,095  of  whom  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  9,378  in  the  field;  on  June  30,  1925,  there  were  12,247  permanent 
employees,  3,663  of  whom  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
8,584  in  the  field. 

In  February,  1925,  the  miscellaneous  division  was  abolished  and 
the  work  dispatched  therein  transferred  to  the  chief  clerk's  general 
supervision. 

The  work  of  classifying  positions  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1923,  as  well  as 
acting  upon  appeals  by  employees  for  changes  in  grades,  is  now  dis- 
patched by  an  employee  designated  as  supervisor  of  classification. 
Prior  to  the  creation  of  this  position  this  work  had  been  handled  by  a 
board  consisting  of  three  employees. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  appointments  and  status 
changes  of  the  employees  of  the  various  bureaus  in  Washington  were 
concentrated  in  the  division  of  appointments,  mails  and  files,  office 
of  the  Secretary.     A  further  centralization  of  the  work  was  com- 
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pleted  during  the  year  when  the  handling  of  personnel  matters  in  the 
field  service  of  all  the  bureaus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  appointments. 
The  field  service  of  the  latter  bureau  will  shortly  be  transferred. 

All  mechanical  duplicating  activities  in  the  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment were  consolidated  in  the  division  of  publications,  office  of  the 
Secretary.  This  action  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees  from  36  to  31  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operations.  A  number  of  machines  not  needed  were  turned  in  to 
the  General  Supply  Committee,  Treasury  Department,  for  dis- 
position.  Before  this  consolidation  the  work  in  the  division  was 
usually  two  or  three  months  in  arrears.  Since  the  centralization, 
however,  the  work  has  been  kept  practically  up  to  date. 

Separate  law  libraries  maintained  by  the  several  bureaus  were  ; 
consolidated  in  one  law  library  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor,  enabling 
the  department  to  discontinue  the  purchase  of  reference  books  by 
the  bureaus  when  but  one  or  two  sets  in  the  consolidated  library  will 
be  sufficient.  The  abolishment  of  the  libraries  in  the  bureaus  also 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 

A  considerable  saving  in  money  as  well  as  storage  space  has  re- 
sulted from  the  revision  of  forms  used  throughout  the  department 
approximately  700  having  been  abolished. 

As  a  measure  of  economy  steps  were  taken  by  the  committee  on 
publications  of  the  department  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the 
mailing  lists  of  the  several  bureaus. 

For  many  years  nine  storerooms  were  maintained  in  the  Patent 
Office  Building  for  housing  miscellaneous  supplies,  equipment  and 
furniture.  Owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  Patent  Office  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  April  1, 1925,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  good  administration  in  that  bureau,  to  surrender  all  of  these 
rooms.  Five  rooms  were  vacated  and  the  four  remaining  rooms 
will  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  space  can  be  found  in  the  Interior 
Department  Building  for  the  housing  of  the  material. 

In  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  employees  the  scope  of  the 
medical  and  sanitary  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  broad- 
ened by  the  establishment  of  a  unit  known  as  the  industrial  medical 
service,  with  Dr.  C.  E.  O'Connor  in  charge.  Under  this  arrangement 
matrons  and  nurses  are  provided  in  the  rest  rooms  and  physicians 
employed  in  the  service  have  been  designated  to  render  first-aid 
treatment  on  call  of  the  nurses. 

The  industrial  medical  service  is  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
satisfactory  standards  of  working  conditions,  the  correction  of  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  practice,  the  conservation  of  material  and  I 
the  elimination  of  waste,  and  by  the  betterment  of  environment  and  ' 
the  welafre  of  the  employees  to  increase  the  accurary  and  output  of 
each  individual. 
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Auditorium. — The  auditorium  in  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing increases  in  popularity.  During  the  year,  the  auditorium  was 
used  on  272  occasions  by  the  department,  other  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  by  educational  organizations 
and  those  composed  largely  of  Government  employees.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium  and  on  the  occasions  mentioned 
it  was  used  for  conferences,  illustrated  lectures,  motion  pictures, 
educational  meetings,  etc. 

In  the  prior  annual  report,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  2,500  cases  of  Patent  Office  models  were  housed  in  a  rented 
building,  627  G  Street  NW.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and  a 
suggestion  made  that  Congress  authorize  their  disposal.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  13,  1925,  43  Stats.  942,  a  com- 
mission was  created  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  such  models 
and  public  notice  was  given  to  all  parties  who  had  claim  to  models  to 
file  their  claim  before  July  15,  1925,  and  approximately  3,000  claims 
were  received.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  General  Supply 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  dispose  of  those  models 
which  were  not  to  be  returned  to  the  claimants,  or  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Patent  Office,  the  National  Museum,  or  other 
museums  throughout  the  country. 
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Summary  of  outstanding  mineral  withdrawals  and  classifications,  June  30,  1925 


Coal 

Oil 

Oil  shale 

Phosphate 

Potash 

State 

With- 
drawn 

Classified 

as  coal 

land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil  land 

With- 
drawn 

Classified 

as  oil 
shale  land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
phos- 
phate 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Acres 

Acres 
56, 993 

Acres 

Acres  I   Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

139, 415 

230, 400 

61, 160 

8,720 

3, 174,  422 

17,603 
4,  241,  477 

1, 178, 392 
218, 997 

90,  518 

64, 560 

952, 239 

84, 362 
396, 612 

120 
268, 299 

4,761 

4,603 

466,  990 
1,  350,  426 

4,191 
67, 651 

8, 160,  273 

83,  673 

5, 157,  782 

5, 954,  364 

4,361 

8, 418,  643 

279, 944 

3,833 

123 

39, 422 

568,  084 

11,178,286 

18, 887 

250,  093 

1,  252,  589 

141,  444 

6,  740,  907 

84, 894 

South  Dakota 

1 

Utah 

4, 056,  520 

691, 801 

2,  347, 039 

1, 870,  627 

91,464 

2, 704, 235 

301, 945 

160 

Washington 

545,  737 

460, 103 

992,  969 

25,  293 

Total 

30, 859, 069 

31, 874,  831 

5, 946,  463 

71, 842 

156, 147 

4,116,577 

2, 055, 832 

297,  705 

129, 940 

Apvlications  made,  acted  on,  and  pending  under  the  mini 

1924-25 

ral-leasing  acts,  fiscal  year 

Permits 

Leases 

Patents 

Mineral 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

5,041 
149 

6,000 
170 

212 
15 

27 

110 

1 

2 

4 

27 
114 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 
12 

Coal 

Phosphate 

Sodium 

17 
130 

16 
55 

1 
75 

Potassium 

1 

51 

52 

Oil  Shale 

Producing  oil  and  gas  fields,  with  dates  defined  and  net  acreage  outstanding  June 
30,  1925,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  25,  1920 

California :  Acres 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 23,  772 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  May  18,  1923 29,  189 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.  15,  1923 29,  589 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Feb.  11,  1924 29,  989 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Mar.  26,  1925 31,  069 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  June  12,  1925 32,  282 

Coalinga  East  Side  field,  July  20,  1920 9,  760 

Coalinga  West  Side  field,  July  20,  1920 15,  002 

Elk  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 46,  640 

Elk  Hills  field,  Nov.  19,  1923 38,  902 
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California — Continued.  Acres 

Kern  River  field,  July  15,  1920 34,  866 

Lost  Hills  field,  July  20,  1920 4,  206 

McKittrick  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 5,  935 

McKittrick  field,  May  18,  1923 6,  415 

McKittrick  field,  Oct.  6,  1924 6,  376 

McKittrick  front  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 4,  882 

Midway  field,  Aug.  17,  1920 26,  341 

Midway  field,  May  18,  1923 26,  541 

Sunset  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 12,  183 

Wheeler  Ridge  field,  Mar.  25,  1925 880 

Colorado: 

Garmesa  field,  Mar.  30,  1925 4,672 

Hamilton  Dome,  Feb.  19,  1924 4,  357 

Wellington  anticline,  Jan.  28,  1924 4,  365 

Williams  Park  anticline,  May  17,  1923 4,  266 

White  River  Dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 13,  208 

Montana: 

Baker  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 5,629 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 47,  205 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  4,  1921 24,  929 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  16,  1924 581 

(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Wyoming,  2,119.) 

Gas  City  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 1,  275 

Gas  Ridge  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 9,  965 

Kevin-Sunburst  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 38,242 

Shelby  field,  Dec.  9,  1922 2,  512 

New  Mexico:  Aztec  field,  Jan.  9,  1924__» _•_ 1,  600 

Oklahoma: 

East  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924 156 

Middle  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924 41 

Middle  Red  River  oil  field,  Oct.  3,  1924 156 

West  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924 703 

Utah: 

Cisco  Dome,  Feb.  25,  1925 13,  515 

Virgin  oil  field,  Aug.  30,  1924 520 

Woodside  field,  May  19,  1924 13,275 

Wyoming: 

Alkali  Butte  filed,  Dec.  1,  1923 399 

Big  Muddy  field,  Aug.  20,  1920 6,  427 

Big  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  697 

Big  Sand  Draw  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 7,  393 

Billy  Creek  field,  Feb.  8,  1924 3,  560 

Black  Mountain  anticline,  Mar.  30,  1925 2,  865 

Bolton  Creek  field,  Nov.  30,  1921 720 

Boone  Dome,  Feb.  4,  1924 2,  320 

Buffalo  Basin  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 7,  922 

Byron  field,  July  20,  1920 224.  35 

Derby  Dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 926 

Dry  Piney  field,  Apr.  2, 1920  (2,559  acres,  canceled  Nov.  25, 1924.) 

East  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1924 312 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  16,  1924 ..     2,  119 

(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Montana,  581.) 
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Wyoming — Continued.  Acres 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  30,  1924 2,  199 

Elk  Butte  field,  July  15,  1920 2,  002 

Garland  field,  July  20,  1920 587.  94 

Grass  Creek  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 3,  067 

Greybull  field,  Apr.  26,  1921 *95.  93 

Hamilton  Dome,  Apr.  5,  1920 11,  087 

Hidden  Dome,  Apr.  20,  1922 1,  067 

Iron  Creek  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 920 

Lamb  anticline,  Mar.  12,  1925 1,  944 

Lance  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 10,  736 

Little  Grass  Creek  field,  Sept.  19,  1921 1,  240 

Little  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  076 

Mahoney  Dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 5,  232 

Mahoney  Dome,  Aug.  11,  1921 6,  909 

Middle  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 1,  800 

Mule  Creek  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  527 

North  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 2,  716 

Notches  Dome,  Dec.  13,  1923 960 

Osage  field,  Aug.  25,  1920 14,  151 

Osage  field,  Oct.  5,  1920 15,  224 

Poison  Spider  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 5,  359 

Rock  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 4,  354 

Salt  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 34,  398 

South  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 3,  120 

Thornton  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  274 

Torchlight  Dome,  Oct.  30,  1920 1,  004 

Torchlight  Dome,  Oct.  26,  1923 1,  004 

Wertz  Dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 686 

West  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1.924 80 

Wiley  anticline,  July  20,  1920 879 

Power-site  reserves 

[Includes  all  areas  reserved  or  classified  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  and  withheld  subject  to  disposal 
only  under  the  Federal  water  power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1063).  Designations,  classifications, 
and  other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the  total  areas  without  distinction] 


State 

Reserved 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1924 

Eliminated 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1924 

Reserves 

outstanding 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1924 

Reserved 

during 
fiscal  year 

Eliminated 

during 
fiscal  year 

Reserves 

outstanding 

June  30, 

1925 

Acres 

749 

168,  508 

1, 163, 163 

28, 551 

995, 354 

353,  509 

486 

450,  879 

1,240 

12,889 

299,  632 
761 

300,  750 
215, 181 
552,  485 

12 

591,718 

201, 388 

1, 096 

222,  395 

Acres 

Acres 

749 

167, 988 

1,  049, 969 

28, 551 

976,  095 

298, 376 

486 

266,  659 

1,240 

12, 357 

214, 830 

761 

300,  270 

207,  548 

467,  237 

12 

468,  678 
151,181 

870 
148, 987 

Acres 
36 
42, 712 
100, 632 

Acres 

Acres 

785 

llaska  _. 

520 
113, 194 

210,  700 
1, 150,  601 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

28,  551 

California 

19, 259 
55, 133 

38, 146 
126, 125 

6,323 
15, 376 

1, 007,  918 

409, 125 

486 

Colorado. 

Florida 

Idaho _ 

184,  220 

515 

2,000 

265, 174 

Michigan 

1,240 

Minnesota 

532 
84, 802 

400 
3,035 

12,  757 

Montana 

8,977 

208, 888 

Nebraska 

761 

Nevada 

480 

7,633 

85,  248 

300,  270 

New  Mexico 

55,  697 
25,  208 

263,  245 

Oregon 

400 

492, 045 

South  Dakota ._ 

12 

Utah.... 

123,  040 

50,  207 

226 

73,  408 

79,  677 

47, 644 

114 

148 

74 
2,603 

548,  281 

Washington 

196,  222 

Wisconsin 

984 

Wyoming... 

149, 135 

Total 

5,  560, 746 

797, 902 

4,762,844 

520,  089 

35,  753 

5,  247, 180 
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Summary  of  enlarged  homestead  designations 

[Areas  classified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entry  men  required:  Acts  of  February  19,  1909  (35 
Stat.  639),  applicable  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming;  June  17, 1910  (36  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho;  June  13, 1912  (37  Stat.  132),  applicable  to  Cali- 
fornia, North  Dakota;  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953)  applicable  to  Kansas;  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1163) 
applicable  to  South  Dakota.  Areas  classified  as  arid,  nonirrigable,  and  lacking  domestic  water  supply, 
residence  by  entrymen  not  required:  Acts  of  February  19,  1909  (35  Stat.  639),  applicable  to  Utah;  June 
17,  1910  (36  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho] 


State 

Designa- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1,  1924 

Cancella- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1,  1924 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 1924 

Designa- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 

Cancella- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1925 

Arizona . 

Acres 
31,  346,  649 
13, 179,  774 
33,  396,  086 

13,  541,  228 
569,  627 
646,  034 
53,  304,  955 
50,  120,  150 
43,  717,  245 
12,  271,  105 
21,  254,  734 
16,  330,  588 

11,332,240 
1,  624,  380 
6,  635,  400 

29,  338,  407 

Acres 
5,  409,  594 
238,  453 
184,  988 

458,  125 
4,233 

Acres 
25, 937,  055 
12,941,321 
33,211,098 

13,  083, 103 
565,  394 
646,  034 
53,  059,  227 
46,  555.  353 
43,  489,  513 
12,  267,  257 
20,  265,  272 
15,  982,  418 

10,  940,  025 
1,601,580 
6,  383,  558 

29,176,643 

Acres 
54,015 
7,559 
184,  635 

62,  610 
3,120 
1,880 

40,250 

Acres 
20,160 

Acres 
25,970,910 

California 

12,948,880 

Colorado...            

10,  520 
i  2,  760 

33,  385,  213 

Idaho: 

Total 

13,  142,  953 

Nonresidence 

568,  514 

Kansas 

647,  914 

245,  728 
3,  564,  797 
227,  732 
3,848 
989,  462 
348, 170 

392,  215 

22,800 

251,842 

161,  764 

53,  099,  477 

46,  555,  353 

New  Mexico 

8,980 
2,907 
1,590 
3,223 

83,  394 
15,714 
11,192 
72,  634 

43,  498,  493 

North  Dakota 

12,270,  164 

Oregon 

440 

20,  266,  422 

South  Dakota 

15,985.641 

Utah: 

Total 

2  16,  394 
5.480 

11,007,025 

Nonresidence 

1,611,814 

Washington 

6,  394,  750 

Wyoming 

29,  249,  277 

Total 

336,  414,  595 

12,  476,  718 

323,  937,  877 

534,  869 

50,  274 

324,  422,  472 

1  Previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 

J  Includes  6,874  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 

Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designations 

Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  cops,  and 
of  such  character  that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Act  of  December 
29,  1916  (39  Stat.  862)] 


State 

Designa- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1,  1924 

Cancella- 
tions 
prior  to 
July  1,  1924 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 1924 

Designa- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 

Cancella- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1925 

Arizona 

Acres 

13, 867, 422 

1,120 

7,  619, 863 

7,948,205 

Acres 
832, 200 

Acres 

13, 035,  222 

1,120 

7,  619,  863 

7,938,965 

Acres 
28, 961 

Acres 
19,520 

Acres 
13, 044,  663 

Arkansas 

1,  120 

California 

100,  529 

203, 835 

480 

116, 661 

4,200 

760 

9,480 

480 

7,  719,  632 

Colorado 

9,240 

8, 133,  320 

Florida 

Idaho 

5, 146,  021 

109, 299 

3,451 

14, 821,  256 

162,  034 

470, 940 

30, 999,  526 

363, 185 

73,  201 

6, 143, 253 

6, 454,  674 

1, 177,  230 

648,  083 

19,  651,  230 

1,774 

5, 144,  247 

109, 299 

3,451 

14,804,175 

162,  034 

468,  140 

30, 998,  926 

363, 185 

73,  201 

6, 140,  845 

6, 4.54, 124 

1, 176,  350 

646,  949 

19,  646,  216 

5,  260,  908 
113,499 

Kansas    . 

Michigan 

3,451 

Montana 

17, 081 

202,  030 
21,  460 
27,  608 

140,  228 

1,670 

3,059 

73, 159 

14,  240 

173,  357 
25,  662 

162,  758 

15,  006,  205 

Nebraska 

183, 494 

Nevada 

2,800 
600 

495,  748 

New  Mexico 

36 

31, 139, 118 

North  Dakota 

364,  855 

Oklahoma 

76, 260 

Oregon... 

2,408 

550 

880 

1, 134 

5,014 

80 

6,  213,  924 

South  Dakota. .. 

6, 468,  364 

Utah 

1,  349,  707 

Washington 

672,611 

Wyoming 

40 

19, 808, 934 

Total 

115,659,993 

873, 681 

114,786,312 

1, 299,  897 

30, 396 

116,055,813 
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Summary  of  outstanding  water  resources,  withdrawals,  and  classifications,  June  30, 

1925 


Power  reserves 

Reservoir 

with- 
drawals 

Public 
water 
with- 
drawals 

Ground- 
water 

State 

With- 
drawals 

Classifi- 
cations 

Desig- 
nations i 

Miscella- 
neous 

Total 

reclama- 
tion desig- 
nations 

Acres 
120 

93,415 
395,  283 

22, 354 
291, 980 
237, 184 

Acres 

190 
43,  005 
37, 182 
1,590 
84,  526 
136,  853 

Acres 

Acres 
475 

74,  280 

Acres 

785 
210.  700 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

528,  245 

189,891      1.150.601 

23,040 

14, 796 

4,607 

631,412 

35,  088 

486 

7,009 

28,  551 

1, 007,  918 

409, 125 

486 

265, 174 

1,240 

12,  757 

208,  888 

761 

300,  270 

263,  245 

1,160 
1,728 

167,511 
1,660 

Florida 

210,  936 

1,240 

12, 309 

132,  544 

761 

27, 492 

120,  084 

47,  229 

12, 355 

448 
22,  965 

53,  379 

9,080 

Nebraska 

27,  786 

244,  992 

10, 086 
8.316 

1, 550, 420 

New  Mexico ... 

143, 161 

"~i,~569~ 
10, 619 

North  Dakota 

394, 815 

24,  356 

15,891 

56,  983 
12 
22,  256 
48,  510 
984 
40,  685 

492, 045 
12 
548,  281 
196,  222 
984 
149, 135 

17,781 
240 

33,  350 
920 

South  Dakota.. 

Utah. .. 

445, 008 
97,  751 

81,017 
49,  961 

80 
35, 943 

Washington  .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  .. 

82,  829 

25,  621 

1,714 

80, 665 

Total 

2,  566, 105 

612.  695 

687,  297 

1, 381,  083 

5,  247, 180 

84,933 

355, 137 

1,  550, 420 

'  Designated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn. 


APPENDIX  B 

Sut ional  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
[Number,  19;  total  area,  11,372  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Hot  Springs'... 
1832 

Yellowstone  • . . . 
1872 


Sequoia  »_.-. 
1890 


Yosemite  •_. 
1890 


General  Grant 
1890 


Mount  Rainier1. 
1899 


Crater  Lake  • 
1902 

Piatt 

1902 

Wind  Cave  K 
1903 

SullysHill... 
1904 

Mesa  Verde  ! 
1906 

Glacier  ' 

1910 


Rocky  Mountain 
1915 


Hawaii  ■ . .  _ 
1916 


Lassen  Volcanic1 
1916 


Mount  McKinley. 
1917 

Grand  Canyon  1._ 

1919 
Lafayette  L._ 

1919 
Zion  l 

1919 


Location 


Middle  Ar- 
kansas. 

Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
ern Mon- 
tana, and 
northeast- 
ern Idaho. 

Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


West    central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


Southern 
Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota- 


North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


When 
established 


Apr.  20,1832 


Mar.    1,1872 


Sept.  25, 1890 


Oct.      1, 1890 


do 

Mar.    2,1899 

May  22, 1902 


[July  1, 1902 
Apr.  21,1904 
[June  29, 1906 
Jan.      9, 1903 


Apr.  27,1904 


(June  29,1906 
\June  30, 19133 

May  11,1910 


[Jan.  26,1915 
^Feb.  14, 19173 
[June   2,19243 


•Hawaii. 


/Aug.  1, 1916 

-\May  1,19223 

Northern  Cali-I  Aug.  9, 1916 
fornia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast... 

Southwestern 
Utah. 


[Feb.  26,1917 
[Jan.  30, 19223 

Feb.  26,1919 

..-.do 

Nov.  19,1919 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


m 

2  3,  348 


252 


1,125 


Distinctive  characteristics 


324 
249 

17 
IK 

77 
1,534 


397 

186 
124 


2,645 

958 

8 

120 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curat;\  e  proper- 
ties—Many  hotels  and  boarding  houses — 
Bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boiling springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world— Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— Several 
hundred  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  in 
diameter,  some  25 to  36  feet  in  diameter- 
Towering  mountain  ranges— Startling 
precipices— Caves  of  considerable  size. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs— Romantic  vistas— Many  water- 
falls of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of 
big  trees— High  Sierra— W  ater wheel 
Falls— Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem; 28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size;  48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano — Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation— Fine  fishing. 

[Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
{    medicinal  value. 

Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 

Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character— 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty — 60  small  glaciers — 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked 
individuality — Fine  trout  fishing. 

Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snowyr  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
records  of  glacial  period. 

Three  separate  volcanic  areas— Kilauea 
and  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala 
on  Maui. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United  States 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone  6,879  feet— Hot  springs— Mud 
geysers. 

Highest  mountain  in  North  America — 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 
most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 

The  group  of  granite  mountains  upon 
Mount  Desert  Island. 

Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenic  in- 
terest. 


1  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

2  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 

3  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
[Number,  32;  total  area,  3,681  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Devils  Tower 

Montezuma  Castle 


El  Morro. 


Petrified  Forest... 
Chaco  Canyon 


Muir  Woods  2. 


Pinnacles . 


Natural  Bridges.. 


Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern.2 


Tumacacori. 


Navajo 

Shoshone  Cavern. 

Gran  Quivira 

Sitka 


Rainbow  Bridge. 


Colorado. 


Papago  Saguaro.. 
Dinosaur 


Capulin      Moun- 
tain. 
Verendrye. 


Location 


Wyoming. 
Arizona... 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona. 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions 


Sept.  24, 1900 
Dec.     8, 1906 


f___.do 

\June  18,1917 


Area 
(acres) 


1,152 
»160 


240 


25,  625 


/Dec.     8, 190G 
■jUuly   31,1911 
New  Mexico..   Mar.  11, 1907 


California. 


.do. 


Utah. 


•Montana. 
Arizona.. 


do 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico . . 
Alaska 


Utah. 


Colorado. 


Arizona 

Utah 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 


Casa  Grande. 


Katmai. 


/Jan.  9,1908 
\Sept.  22, 1921 

(Jan.  16,1908 
^May  7,1923 
Uuly     2, 1924 

(Apr.  16,1908 
{Sept.  25,1909 
[Feb.  11,1916 


/May  11, 1908 
\May  16,1911 

Sept.  15, 1908 


/Mar.  20, 1909 
\Mar.  14, 1912 
Sept.  21, 1909 

/Nov.    1,1909 
\Nov.  25, 1919 

Mar.  23, 1910 


May  30, 1910 

May  24, 1911 

/Jan.    31,1914 
\Dec.  28,1922 

Oct.  4,1915 
Aug.  9, 1916 
June  29,1917 


[June  22,18923 

Arizona.. {Dec.  10,1909 

[Aug.    3, 1918 

Vlaska  ! /Sept.  24, 1918 

AiasKa \Sept.    5,1923 


426.  43 


26 


2,740 


160 
10 

1360 
210 

1560 

157 

160 

13,  883 

1,  940.  43 

80 

681 

253.  04 


}'■ 


087,990 


Description 


i  Estimated. 

2  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

3  From  June  22,  1892,  until  Aug.  3, 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  volcanic 

origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 
Prehistoric  cliff-dweUing  ruin  of  unusual 

size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  vortical 

clilT.     Of  scenic  and  ethnologic  interest. 
Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form  of 

a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 

been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 

Contains   cliff-dweller   ruins.    Of  great 

historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 
Abundance   of  petrified   coniferous  trees, 

one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge. 

Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 
Numerous    cliff-dweller    ruins,    including 

communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 

but  little  excavated. 

I  One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
{Many  spire-like  rock  formations,  600  to 
1,000  feet  high,  visible  many  miles;  also 
numerous  caves  and  other  formations. 
{Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.    Largest  bridge  is 
222 feet  high, 65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  height  of 
span,  157  feet.    Other  two  slightly  smaller. 
i Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific   interest,    magnificently    decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.    Now  closed 
to   public   because   of  depredations  by 
vandals. 
Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 
seventeenth  century.    Being  restored  by 
National  Park  Service  as  rapidly  as  funds 
permit. 
/Contains     numerous     pueblo,     or     cliff- 
\    dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 
Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 
[One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest  Span- 
'.    ish    mission    ruins    in    the    Southwest. 
I    Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 
Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.    Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 
Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.    Height  309  feet 
above  water,  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbow. 
Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderfu 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beauty  and  interest. 
Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.    Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 
Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 

animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 
Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  forma- 
tion. 
Includes    Crowhigh    Butte,    from    which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 
These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.    Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 
Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the    study    of    volcanism.    Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.   In- 
cludes Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 


1918,  classified  as  a  national  park. 
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National    monuments    administered    by    the     National    Park   Service — Continued 
[Number,  32;  total  area,  3,681  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


h 


Name 


Location 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions 


Area 
(acres) 


Description 


Scotts  Bluff... 
Yucca  House  s. 


Fossil  Cycad 

Aztec  Ruin  2 

Hovenweep 

Pipe  Spring 

Carlsbad  Cave 

Craters     of     the 

Moon. 
Wupatki 


Nebraska  /Dec"   12' 1919 

IS,eDrasKa \May    9,1924 


Colorado Dec. 


1919 


South  Dakota. 
New  Mexico.. 


Oct.  21,1922 
Jan.  24,1923 


Utah-Coloradoj  Mar.    2,1923 
Arizona j  May  31,1923 


Glacier  Bay. 


New  Mexico.. 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Alaska 


Oct.  25,1923 
May  2, 1924 
Dec.  9, 1924 
Feb.  27,1925 


•1, 893.  83 


320 
4.6 

285.8 

40 

719.  22 

24, 960 

2,  234. 10 

1, 164, 800 


Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 

Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 

early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 

passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 
Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 

Mountain.    Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 

archeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 

inhabitants. 
Area  containing  deposits  of  fossil  plants. 
Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  containing 

500  rooms. 
Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos, 

and  cliff  dwellings. 
Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure  water  in 

desert  region.     Serves  as  memorial  to 

early  western  pioneer  life. 
Beautifully    decorated   limestone   cavern, 

believed  to  be  largest  yet  discovered. 
Best  example  of  fissure  lava  flows;  volcanic 

region  with  weird  landscape  effects. 
Prehistoric  dwellings  of  ancestors  of  Hopi 

Indians. 
Contains  tidewater  glaciers  of  first  rank. 


J  Donated  to  the  United  States. 


National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
[Number,  14;  total  area,  529  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 

Location 

Date  of 
creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 

New Mexico.. 

Nov. 

16, 1907 

160 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 

ings. 

terest  and  in  good  preservation. 

Tonto 

Arizona 

South  Dakota. 

Dec. 
Feb. 

19, 1907 
7,1908 

J  640 
i  1,  280 

Do. 

Jewel  Cave 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 

siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 

yet  unknown. 

Wheeler 

Colorado 

Dec. 

7, 1908 

300 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 

as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  vol- 

canic action.    Of  much  scenic  beauty. 

[Mar. 
Upr. 

IMay 

2, 1909 
17, 1912 
11, 1915 

[Contains  manv  objects  of  great  and  un- 

Mount  Olympus. 

Washington... 

I  299,  370 

1    usual  scientific  interest,  including  many 
1    glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 

{    ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 

Oregon  Caves 

Oregon 

July 

12, 1909 

480 

Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty;  magnitude  not  entirely 
ascertained. 

Devils  Postpile 

California 

July 

6, 1911 

800 

Spectacular  mass  of  hexagonal  basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's  Cause- 

way in  Ireland. 

Walnut  Canyon... 

Arizona 

Nov. 

30, 1915 

960 

Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 
and  popular  interest. 

Bandelier 

New  Mexico.. 

Feb. 

11, 1916 

22,  075 

Vast  number  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 

artificial    caves.,    stone   sculpture,    and 

other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 

Old  Kasaan 

Alaska 

Oct. 

25, 1916 

38.3 

Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 

Lehman  Caves 

Nevada 

Jan. 

24, 1922 

593.  03 

Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance. 

Timpanogos  Cave. 

Utah 

Oct. 

14, 1922 

250 

Bryce  Canyon 

do 

June 

8, 1923 

7,440 

Box  canyon  filled  with  countless  array  of 
fantastically  eroded  pinnacles.  Best  ex- 
hibit of  vivid  coloring  of  earth's  materials. 

Chiricahua 

Arizona.. 

Apr. 

18, 1924 

4,480 

Natural  rock  formations  within  Coronado 
National  Forest. 

1  Estimated. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 
[Number,  9;  total  area,  158.09  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 
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Name 

Location 

Date  of 
creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

ig   Hole   Battle 
Field. i 

Montana 

California 

Ohio  .. 

June  23,1910 
Oct.    14,1913 

Mar.    2,1923 

Oct.    15.1924 
do 

do 

5 
1 

57 

2.5 
3.5 

20 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  result- 
ing in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

of  the  territory  now   partly   embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod 
riguez  Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 
Famous  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  in 

Group. 

ort  Wood 

astle  Pinckney.. 

ort  Pulaski 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation. 

Site  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Fortification  built  in  1810  to  replace  a  Re- 
volutionary fort. 

Built  in  1810  to  replace  Fort  Greene  of  the 
Revolution. 

Fort  built  by  Spaniards  in  1656. 

Relic  of  Spanish  Invasion. 

Contains  grave  of  Captain  Lewis  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Commemorates  erection  and  dedication  of 
cross  by  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  on 
Good  Friday,  1688. 

ort  Marion 

ort  Matanzas 

leriwether  Lewis 

ort  Niagara1 

Florida 

do... 

Tennessee 

New  York 

do.. 

do 

Feb.     2, 1925 

Sept.  5,  1925 

18.09 

1 
50 

.0074 

Set  aside  by  Executive  order. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 


Name 

When  ap- 
pointed 

Whence  ap- 
pointed 

President 

Length  of 
service 

Mar.    8,1849 
Aug.   15, 1850 
Sept.  12, 1850 
Mar.    7,1853 
Mar.    6, 1857 
Mar.    5, 1861 
Jan.      8, 1863 
May  15, 1865 
July   27,1866 
Mar.    5,1869 
Nov.    1, 1870 
Oct.    19,1875 
Mar.  12, 1877 
Mar.    5,1881 
Apr.     6, 1882 
Mar.    6, 1885 
Jan.    16,1888 
Mar.    6, 1889 
Mar.    6,1893 
Sept.    1, 1896 
Mar.    5,1897 
Dec.   21, 1898 » 
Mar.    5,1907 
Mar.    6,1909 
Mar.  13, 1911 
Mar.    6,1913 
Feb.   28,19203 
Mar.    5,19214 
Mar.    5,1923 

Ohio 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 

Fillmore 

.....do 

Yts.  mos.  days 
15         8 

2.  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan 

3.  Alexander  H.  11.  Stuart... 

4.  Robert  McClelland 

5.  Jacob  Thompson 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

do 

27 
2  5  25 
4          0          0 

Buchanan 

4          0          0 

6.  Caleb  B.  Smith... 

1         10          4 

7.  John  P.  Usher 

Lincoln  and  Johnson 

2          4          7 

1          2        12 

9.  Orville  11.  Browning 

10.  Jacob  D.  Cox... 

Illinois 

do. 

2          7        10 

Ohio.  . 

1          7        27 

11.  Columbus  Delano ... 

do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

"~"do"™"I""""" 

4        11        19 

12.  Zachariah  Chandler 

13.  Carl  Schurz 

1  4  25 
3        11        24 

14.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 

15.  Henry  M.  Teller 

Garfield  and  Arthur 

1          1          2 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri 

New  York 

Missouri 

Ohio 

2        11          0 

16.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 

Cleveland. 

2        10        10 

17.  William  F.  Vilas 

do.. 

1          1        22 

18.  John  W.  Noble 

4          0          0 

19.  Hoke  Smith  .. 

3          5        25 

20.  David  R.  Francis 

6          5 

21.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

1        11        15 

22.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

23.  James  R.  Garfield 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt 

8  0  13 
2          0          0 

24.  Richard  A.  Ballinger 

Washington... 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois... 

New  Mexico.. 
Colorado 

Taft.... 

2          0          5 

25.  Walter  L.  Fisher 

.....do. 

1        11        26 

26.  Franklin  K.  Lane... 

6        11      2  26 

27.  John  Barton  Payne 

28;  Albert  B.  Fall 

do 

Harding 

11  20 
2 

29.  Hubert  Work 

Harding  and  Coolidge... 

»  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20,  1899. 

*  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 
3  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15,  1920. 

*  Mr.  Fall  resigned,  effective  Mar.  4,  1923. 
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Construction  water-right  charges  due  for  the  year  1924,  charges  'paid  and  uncollected, 
and  percentages  paid,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Project 

Charges 
due 

Paid 

Uncollected 
June  30, 1925 

Per 

cent 
paid 

$609,  961.  32 
153,  714.  60 

$609, 961.  32 

153,  714.  60 

63,  773.  81 

44,  712.  81 

224,  720.  47 

249,  209.  87 

36,  757.  03 

32,  912.  61 

16, 057.  47 

66,  551.  35 

5, 984.  54 

98,  597.  91 

24, 174.  34 

$0.00 

.00 

975.  95 

13, 386.  56 

77,  580.  52 

144,  770.  58 

29,  795, 89 

29, 151.  04 

16,091.54 

88, 838.  73 

9,  695.  37 

232,  036.  70 

88.  008.  69 

100.0 

100.0 

Klamath 

64,  749.  76 

98.5 

Carlsbad -. 

58,  099.  37 
302,  300.  99 
393, 980.  45 

77.0 

74.3 

63.3 

Drland -- 

66,  552.  92 
62, 063.  65 
32, 149.  01 

155, 390.  08 
15, 679.  91 

330,  634.  61 

55.2 
53.0 

Euntley. 

Strawberry  Valley 

49.9 
42.8 

38.2 

Minidoka 

29.8 

112,183.03 

693,  241.  07 

137, 112.  28 

110,  979.  22 

443,  896.  69 

41,  571.  55 

11,403.67 

40, 000.  00 

27, 981.  40 

5, 816.  07 

21.5 

119,917.88  1      573.323.19 

17.3 

Belle  Fourche 

19,  582.  23 

8, 408/14 

26,  588.  67 

1, 127.  56 

68.88 

.00 

.00 

.00 

117, 530.  05 

102,  571.  08 

417,  308.  02 

40, 443.  99 

11,334.79 

40,  000.  00 

27, 981.  40 

5, 816.  07 

14.3 

7.6 

North  Platte 

6.0 

Umatilla 

2.7 

.6 

King  Hill... 

.0 

.0 

Williston 

.0 

Total 

3, 869, 461.  65 

1, 802, 821.  49     2. 066.  640. 16 

46.6 

Operation  and  maintenance  charges  due  for  the  year  1924,  charges  paid  and  uncol- 
lected, and  percentages  paid,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


'  Project 

Charges 
due 

Paid 

Uncollected 
June  30, 1925 

Per 
cent 
paid 

Rio  Grande 

$162,  591.  53 

51, 929.  83 

17,  007, 43 

61,  608.  09 

33,  276.  44 

51,  227.  06 

17,  638.  46 

312,  860.  53 

261, 362.  85 

36,  268.  99 

124, 173. 10 

117,  514.  50 

41,  337.  00 

137, 929.  56 

11,994.57 

76,  285.  48 

51,272.47 

164, 134.  74 

207, 169.  79 

30,  654.  98 

37, 756.  47 

19,  594.  84 

24, 407.  50 

42, 335. 12 

14,  600.  43 

$162,  591.  53 

49, 109.  50 

15,  694.  59 

53, 899.  24 

26,  509.  60 

40,  571.  49 

13, 322.  03 

219,  640.  87 

171, 385.  23 

23, 133.  44 

77, 041.  47 

62,  555.  72 

20, 833.  35 

67, 417.  57 

5, 200.  01 

22,  771.  80 

15,080.82 

41,131.60 

50, 927.  70 

4,  527.  50 

3, 443.  77 

231. 13 

157.  50 

.00 

.00 

$0.00 

2, 820.  33 

1,312.84 

7, 708.  85 

6,  766.  84 

10, 655.  57 

4,  316.  43 

93,  219.  66 

89, 977.  62 

13, 135.  55 

47, 131.  63 

54, 948.  78 

20,  503.  65 

70,511.99 

6,  794.  56 

53,  513.  68 

36, 191.  65 

123,003.14 

156, 242.  09 

26, 127.  48 

34, 312.  70 

19, 363.  71 

24, 250.  00 

42, 335. 12 

14, 600. 43 

100.0 

Grand  Valley  1 

94.6 

Milk  River  1 

92.3 

North  Platte  (Fort  Laramie)  1 

87.5 

Orland 

79.7 

Carlsbad 

79.2 

lSiiti  River  (Greenfields)  i .,     .      . 

75.5 

Yuma 

70.2 

Yakima... 

65.6 

Huntley. 

63.8 

Minidoka 

62.0 

Newlands 

53.2 

Strawberry  Valley 

50.4 

Uncompahgre. 

48.9 

Sun  River  (Fort  Shaw) 

43.4 

Belle  Fourche 

29.9 

Shoshone 

29.4 

Boise 

25.1 

North  Platte  (excluding  Fort  Laramie) 

24.6 

King  Hill 

14.8 

Klamath 

9.1 

Umatilla 

1.2 

Okanogan 

.6 

Lower  Yellowstone 

.0 

Williston 

.0 

Total 

2, 106,  931.  76 

1, 147, 187.  46 

959,  744.  30 

54.4 

3On  water  rental  basis. 
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Construction    charges    due,    paid,     and    uncollected — Five-year   period    1920-1924, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Project 


Salt  River 

Rio  Grande 

Klamath 

Carlsbad.. 

Orland 

Yuma 

Yakima. 

Projects  which  have  paid  less  than  85  per  cent: 

Newlands 

Strawberry  Valley 

Huntley 

Minidoka 

Sun  River 

Okanogan .. 

Boise 

Umatilla.. 

North  Platte 

Uncompahgre 

Shoshone 

Lower  Yellowstone 

Belle  Fourche 

King  Hill... 

Williston... 

Total 


Charges 
due 


Charges 
paid 


Uncollected 
June  30,  1925 


$1,  096, 
472, 
267, 
280, 
288, 
1,  086, 
1,  902, 

237, 
591, 
141, 

1,  508, 

58, 
36, 

2,  402, 
282, 

1,  964, 

370, 

496, 

60, 

•593, 

40, 

5, 


922.  04 
345.  20 
328.  30 
665.  81 
395.  98 
230.  74 
955.  10 

812.  64 
162.  55 
240.  55 
971.04 
370.  53 
005.  74 
012.  37 
388.  52 
223.  13 
587.54 
964. 84 
725.  26 
787.  80 
000.  00 
816.  07 


14,  784,  978.  35 


$1,696,922.04 
472,345.20 
263,806.28 
266,660.00 
258,600.09 
962.  049.  21 


$0.00 

0.00 

3,  462.  02 

14,  005.  81 

29,  795.  89 

124, 181.  53 


1,  647,  967.  58    254,  987.  52 


185, 
383, 

89, 
923, 

34, 

19, 
1, 179, 
104, 
701, 
121, 
161, 
9, 

80, 


736.  34 
007.92 
401.  50 
056.  31 
689.  01 
218.  69 
276.  48 
842.  37 
889.  67 
064  15 
732.  62 
530.  62 
789.  84 
0.00 
0.00 


9,  562,  646.  52 


52, 

208, 

51, 

585, 

23, 

16, 

1,  222, 

177. 

1,  262, 

249, 

335, 

51, 

»  512, 

40, 

5, 


076.  30 
154.03 
839.  05 
914.  73 
087.  52 
847.  05 
735.  89 
540.  15 
333.  46 
523.  39 
232.  22 
194.  64 
997.  96 
000.  00 
816.  07 


5,  222,  331.  83 


Per 
cent 
paid 


100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
95.0 
89.7 
88.6 
86.6 

78.1 
64.8 
63.3 
61.2 
59.4 
53.3 
49.1 
37. 1 
35.7 
32.7 
32.5 
15.7 
13.6 
0.0 
0.0 


M 


1  $331,615.52  deferred  to  be  paid  as  supplemental  construction. 

Note.— Grand  Valley  project,  Milk  River  project,  Greenfields  division  of  Sun  River  project,  and  Fort 
Laramie  division  of  the  North  Platte  project  on  water-rental  basis.    No  construction  charges  assessed. 

Operation    and  maintenance  charges  due,  paid  and  uncollected— Five-year  period 
1920-1924,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Project 

Charges 
due 

Charges 
paid 

Uncollected 
June  30,  1925 

Per 

cent 
paid 

Rio  Grande .. 

$809, 145. 80 
187,  654.  75 
219,  047.  00 
273,811.45 
255,  040.  00 
306, 983.  70 
1,  386, 997.  72 
1,307,430.11 
109, 855.  00 

260,  275.  22 
565,  733.  97 
221, 188.  20 
184, 284.  20 
794,  855.  72 

1,  412,  782.  70 

71,  221.  78 

251,  516.  61 

66,  573.  00 

295,  046.  36 

124,  951.  23 

1,  054,  253.  27 
359, 494.  33 
562,  519. 83 
191, 058.  07 
254, 909. 55 

$802,  057.  94 
180, 887.  91 
211,042.00 
262, 709.  84 
227,  997.  00 
271,  770. 18 
1,  216,  753.  54 
1, 141,  232.  54 
95, 218.  00 

207,  540.  66 

449,  729.  51 

172,  703.  12 

135,  701.  22 

561,  678.  87 

959,  907.  37 

44, 668. 43 

156.419.31 

38,  726. 66 

164,  923.  22 

60,  551.  12 

460,  063.  87 

154,  245.  49 

86,  864.  02 

16,  576.  58 

16,381,31 

$7, 087.  86 

6,  766. 84 

8,  005.  00 

11, 101.  61 

27, 043. 00 

35,  213.  52 

170, 244.  18 

166, 197.  57 

14, 637.  00 

52,  734.  56 
116,004.46 
48,  485.  08 
48,  582.  98 
233, 176.  85 
452, 875.  33 

26,  553.  35 
95,  097.  30 

27,  846.  34 
130, 123. 14 

64,  400. 11 
594,189.40 
205,  248.  84 
475,  655.  81 
174,  481.  49 
238,  528. 24 

99.1 
96.4 
96.3 
96.0 
89.4 
88.5 
87.7 
87.3 
86.7 

79.7 
79.4 
78.1 
73.6 
70.7 
67.9 
62.7 
62.2 
58.2 
55.9 
48.5 
43.6 
42.9 
15.4 
8.7 
6.4 

Orland 

North  Platte:  Fort  Laramie  l 

Carlsbad 

Grand  Valley  i 

Klamath 

Yuma 

Yakima 

Milk  River  i '. 

Projects  which  have  paid  less  than  85  per  cent: 

Strawberry  Valley. 

Newlands 

Okanogan 

Umatilla 

Minidoka 

Boise 

Sun  River .. 

Huntley:  Fort  Shaw 

Sun  River  Greenfields  l 

Uncompahgre 

King  Hill 

North  Platte 

Shoshone. 

Belle  Fourche  2 

Williston 

Lower  Yellowstone. 

Total 

11,  526,  629.  57 

8, 096,  349. 71 

3,  430,  279. 86 

70.2 

•  Projects  on  water-rental  basis. 

3  $396,660.89  deferred,  to  be  paid  as  supplemental  coi 

istruction. 

APPENDIX  E 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Statement  of  Appropriations 
[Act  approved  March  12, 1914  (38  Stat.  305)] 

Appropriation  of  United  States  Treasury  funds: 

Construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska — 

Act  of  Mar.  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  305) $1,  000.  000.  00 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (30  Stat.  681) 2,  000.  000.  00 

Act  of  Feb.  28,  1916  (39  Stat.  23) 2,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  1,  1916  (39  Stat.  306) 6,  247,  620.  00 

Public  resolution  of  Mar.  4,  1917  (39  Stat.  1202) 3,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat.  150) 7,  500,  000.  00 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  372) 4,000,000.00 

Act  of  July  1,  1916  (40  Stat.  676) 5,  250,  000.  00 

Act  of  July  11,  1919  (41  Stat.  51) _._  1,  964,  351.  00 

Act  of  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat.  202) 2,  038,  029.  00 

Act  of  Nov.  4,  1919  (41  Stat.  335) 6,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  916) 7,  000,  000.  00 

Act  of  Mar.  4,  1921  (41  Stat.  1405) 4,  000,  000.  00 


Total 52,  000,  000.  00 

Construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Alaska — 

1922-23 3,  110,  210.  0O 

1923-24 889,  140.  0O 

1924-Dec.  31,  1924___ 865,  000.  0O 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska — 

1923 1,400,  000.  00 

1924 1,245,  000.  00 

1925 __..-_  1,002,400.  00 

Operation  of  river  steamers  in  Alaska — 

1924 '___  50,  000.  00 

1925 25,000.00 

Printing  and  binding,  Interior  Department — 

1924 ___.  6,  106.  78 

1925 7,  199.  88 

Alaska  railroad  fund 800,  000.  00 

Increase  in  compensation 23,  701.  63 

Fuel  and  transportation,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

1921  (coal  washery) 243,  000.  00 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots  in  Alaska,  act  of  Apr.  17,  1917 

(40  Stat.  19) 112,  916.  29 


Total  appropriations 61,  779,  674.  58 

Book  valuation  of  equipment  transferred  by  the 

Panama  Canal $329,  426.  68 

Donations  of  coal  and  other  supplies 78,  559.  70 

Credit  balance  of  sundry  accounts 630.  89 

408,  617.  27 

Total _._ 62,  188,  291.  85 

Expenditures  to  June  30, 1925,  as  per  detailed  statement  attached.  61,  083,  777.  51 

Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1925  (cash) 1,  104,  514.  34 
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Statement  of  Expenditures  March  12,  1914,  to  June  30,  1925 

Preliminary  field  surveys  in  Alaska,  comparison  of  routes,  and 

preparation  of  report,  before  beginning  of  construction $425,  576.  29 

Additional  location  surveys 244,  448.  28 

Expenses  of  examination  Controller  Bay 5,  961.  00 

Purchase  of  Alaska  Northern  Ry 1,  140,  658.  48 

Construction  of  line  (Seward  to  Fairbanks) : 

Miles  0  to  12,  inclusive,  sec.  1 675,  834.  31 

Miles  13  to  30,  inclusive,  sec.  2 418,  357.  55 

Miles  31  to  45,  inclusive,  sec.  3 443,  322.  92 

Miles  40  to  70.7,  inclusive,  sec.  4 2,  691,  825.  53 

Miles  70.7  to  79.3,  inclusive,  sec.  5 1,  300,  900.  39 

Miles  79.3  to  1 14.3,  inclusive,  sec.  6 3,  893,  227.  60 

Miles  114.3  to  227,  inclusive,  sec.  7 5,  741,  195.  60 

Matanuska  branch,  sec.  8 2,  537,  586.  23 

Miles  228  to  264.1,  inclusive,  sec.  9 2,  868,  432.  02 

Miles  264.1  to  290,  inclusive,  sec.  10 4,  454,  087.  48 

Miles  290  to  315,  inclusive,  sec.  11 1,  684,  534.  19 

Miles  3 15  to  334.6,  inclusive,  sec.  12 1,  537,  527.  09 

Miles  334.6  to  347.3,  inclusive,  sec.  13 1,  208,  814.  81 

Miles  347.3  to  358.2,  inclusive,  sec.  14 2,533,  866.  84 

Miles  358.2  to  411.  7,  inclusive,  sec.  15 4,  626,  794.  12 

Tanana  River  Bridge 1,  060,  292.  29 

Miles  412.3  to  467.7,  inclusive,  sec.  16 2,  596,  829.  20 

Chatanika  branch,  inclusive,  sec.  17 375,  530.  00 

Expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues  prior  to  July  1, 

1924  (including  construction  period) 6,  986,  780.  45 

Expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues  July  1,  1924,  to 

June  30,  1925 1,  575,  139.  08 

Plant  at  terminals  for  handling  construction  work,  consisting 
of  yard  tracks,  office  buildings,  storehouses,  quarters  for 
employees,   mess  houses,   hospital,   heating  and  lighting 

plant,  freight-handling  machinery,  etc 2,  149,  281.  47 

Wharves  and  docks 611,  969.  65 

Machine  shops,  engine  houses,  etc.  (permanent) 727,  543.  77 

Marine  equipment,  boats,  barges,  etc 117,  800.  24 

Construction  equipment 1,  021,  742.  19 

Shop  and  plant  machinery 344,  967.  44 

Rolling  equipment 1,  898,  328.  72 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand  and  in  transit 1,  336,  663.  18 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 679,  854.  45 

Anchorage  town  site 145,  937.  20 

Nenana  town  site * 42,  446.  18 

Seward  town  site 13,  381.  41 

Matanuska  town  site 9,  072.  32 

Wasilla  town  site 1,  486.  11 

Coal  mines 388,  756.  35 

Sawmills 35,  707.  58 

Coal  washery,  Sutton 346,  236.  28 

Expenses,  Washington  (D.  C.)  office  to  June  30,  1924  (sal- 
aries, stationery,  etc.) 129,  561.  13 

Expenses,  headquarters  office,  Seward    (salaries,   stationery, 

engineering  equipment,  etc.) 46,  592.  51 

Deposits  in  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 8,  927.  58 

Total  expenditures  to  June  30,  1925 61,  083,  777.  51 
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BUREAUS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1349 
(9  Stat.  L.  395). 

General  Land  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  act  of  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.  716).  First  commissioner,  Edward 
Tiffin,  of  Ohio ;  appointed  May  7,  1812.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior 
Department  when  that  department  was  organized  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Indian  Office. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  the 
act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat.  L.  564).  First  commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  of 
New  York;  appointed  July  10,  1832.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Pensions. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under 
act  of  March  2,  1833  (4  Stat.  L.  622).  First  commissioner,  James  L.  Edwards, 
of  Virginia ;  appointed  March  3,  1833.  Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

Bureau  of  Education. — Established  as  a  department  under  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  L.  434).  Ceased  to  exist  as  a  department  and  became  a  bureau 
of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  July  20,  1868  (15  Stat. 
L.  106).  First  commissioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed 
March  14,   1867.  # 

Geological  Survey.1 — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.  394).  First  director.  Clarence  King, 
of  New  York;  appointed  April  14,  1879. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. — Organized  under  act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat. 
L.  388),  under  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Charles  D.  Walcott.  First 
director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania ;  appointed  March  9,  1907.  Designation 
changed  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation  June  20,  1923.  First  commissioner  of 
reclamation,  David  W.  Davis,  of  Idaho;  appointed  June  20,  1923. 

National  Park  Service. — Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
under  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.  535).  First  director,  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  of  Illinois;  appointed  May  16,  1917. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — Established  by  presidential  appointment  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.  305).  Placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Executive  orders  dated  April  10, 
1915,  and  June  8,  1923.  First  chairman  and  chief  engineer,  William  C.  Edes, 
of  California ;  appointed  May  1,  1914.  Designation  of  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  changed  to  The  Alaska  Railroad,  August  15,  1923. 

1  Division  of  Mineral  Resources,  Geological  Survey,  employees  thereof,  and  appropria- 
tions therefor  transferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  by  Executive  order  June  4,  1925. 

VI 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  FUNCTIONS 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  land,  home,  and 
aducation  department  of  the  Government,  Its  work  is  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  the  educational,  scientific,  historical,  and  conservation  functions 
?f  the  Government.  It  is  a  fact-finding  department  for  internal  development, 
tits  mission  is  largely  educational  and  many  of  its  activities  are  devoted  to 
i  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  It  contributes  to  education 
through  its  Bureau  of  Education.  It  operates  directly  205  schools  for  the 
\  American  Indians  and  86  for  the  native  Alaskans.  It  maintains  Howard 
University,  training  schools  for  nurses  at  Freedmen's  and  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospitals,  with  a  graduate  school  for  psychiatrists  at  the  latter,  and  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf.  Its  work  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  touches  the  scientific  field ; 
through  the  National  Park  Service  it  handles  the  national  play  grounds  of 
the  people ;  and,  through  the  Pension  Office,  it  handles  large  financial  transac- 
tions involved  in  the  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  wars. 

General  Land  Office. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1812  and  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  in  1849,  the 
General  Land  Office  has  control  of  the  public  lands,  including  their  survey, 
handling  applications  for  homesteads  and  Indian  allotments,  desert  land  and 
mining  claims,  and  mineral  leases.  Has  jurisdiction  over  granting  railroad  and 
other  rights  of  way  and  easements  on  public  lands  and  adjusting  State  and 
railroad  land  grants. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War 
Department  and  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  in  1849.  Acts  as  the 
official  guardian  of  the  Indians ;  promotes  their  health  and  physical  welfare ; 
directs  the  education  of  Indian  children ;  encourages  their  native  arts  and 
crafts ;  reclaims  ttieir  lands  and  develops  the  natural  resources  in  timber 
and  minerals ;  supervises  their  funds ;  adjusts  heirship  matters  and  handles  all 
Indian  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Bureau  of  Pensions. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  made  a  part  of  the  Interior  Department  in  1849.  Handles  the  pen- 
sion claims  and  pays  pensions  for  all  the  wars  of  the  United  States  except 
the  World  War.  Administers  the  civil  service  retirement  act,  handling  and  pay- 
ing annuities  to  retired  employees  of  the  Government. 

Bureau  of  Education. — Established  in  1867  and  became  a  bureau  of  the 
Interior  Department  in  1869.  Furthers  education  by  the  compilation  and  dis- 
semination of  data  covering  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  conducts  university,  college,  and  school  surveys,  including  experiments 
in  education :  operates  Government  schools  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and 
has  supervision  of  the  development  of  the  reindeer  industry  of  the  Territory. 

Geological  Survey. — Established  in  1879.  Makes  topographic  and  geological 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska ;  studies  the  surface  and  underground 
water  resources ;  prepares  and  distributes  reports  on  gold,  silver,  petroleum, 
and  other  mineral  deposits :  and  through  a  conservation  branch  classifies 
public  lands  and  supervises  engineering  phases  of  mineral  leasing. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. — Established  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing agricultural  possibilities  of  the  arid  and  semiaricl  regions  of  the  United 
States.    This  bureau  constructs  and  operates  irrigation  works ;  collects  annual 
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payments  from  water  users  for  cost  of  irrigation  ;  promotes  knowledge  of  irri- l 
gation  methods,  suitability  of  crops,  availability  of  markets,  and  improvement 
of  farm  homes. 

National  Park  Service.— Established  in  1916.  this  bureau  conserves  thl 
natural  beauties  and  unique  characteristics  of  the  national  parks  and  inonu 
ments  under  its  control  and  promotes  their  use  for  the  health  and  recreation 
of  the  people.  It  also  protects  and  restores  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  parks. 

Alaska  Railroad.— Construction  authorized  by  Congress  in  1914  and  com- 
pleted in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000.  This  Government  owned  and  operated 
road  extends  for  a  distance  of  467  miles  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  trans- 
porting passengers,  freight,  express,  and  mail. 

St   Elizabeths  HosriTAL.-Established  in  1852.  this  is  a  class  A  institution 

C°ol.^ntre<lmef  -,°f  meDtal  diSeaSGS  °f  the  Army'"  Nav*  aud  DtoWct  of 
Columbia.  The  daily  average  number  of  patients  treated  is  4.200  and  its  aver- 
age number  of  employees  is  1,280. 

Howard  UNivERsiTY.-Established  in  1871,  this  is  an  institution  of  highpr 
education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  Nation  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences   medi- 
cine, law,  and  religion.     The  enrollment  of  students  is  over  2.000  annually 
with  273  graduates  every  year. 

Freedmen's  HosPiTAL.-Established  in  1862,  this  hospital  provides  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  for  the  colored  race,  its  patients  including  indigent 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  residents  of  the  several  States  emergency 
cases,  and  regular  pay  patients.  It  cares  for  approximately  4.318  indoor 
patients  and  10,984  outdoor  patients  annually. 

Territories.— Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  directly  represented  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  official  family  of  the  President,  many  of  various  Federal 
activities  in  these  Territories  being  under  his  supervision 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  G .,  November  20,  1926. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
:he  operations  of  the  Interior  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Tune  30,  1926. 

THE   GENERAL    LAND    OFFICE 

1.  Reduced  operating  expenses  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
jffice  by  $538,925.16,  the  costs  being  $2,370,170.19  during  the  fiscal 
rear  of  1926  as  compared  with  $2,909,095.35  last  year. 

2.  Average  number  of  employees  of  the  land-office  organization 
.vas  decreased  from  903  in  1925  to  769  in  1926,  a  reduction  of  134. 

3.  The  number  of  applications,  etc.,  original  and  final,  for  the 
fear  was  28,673  as  compared  with  32,362,  a  decrease  of  3,689  over 
he  preceding  year. 

4.  Original  homestead  entries  were  filed  on  3,243,446  acres  of 
jublic  land  in  1926  as  compared  with  3,641,092  in  1925,  a  decline  of 
597,646  acres. 

5.  Patents  issued  declined  from  21,641  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
L925  to  19,285  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1926,  a  loss  of  2,356.  The  area 
nvolved  in  these  patents  decreased  from  5,272,924  in  1925  to 
£,409,181  in  1926,  a  decrease  of  863,743  acres. 

6.  Homestead  entries  allowed  on  the  public  lands  were  10,790  as 
compared  with  11,658  for  the  preceding  year,  representing  a  de- 
l-line of  868,  while  the  area  involved  was  3,001,402  acres  in  1926  as 
compared  with  3,188,685  acres  in  1925,  a  decrease  of  187,283  acres. 

7.  The  office  received  44,524  homestead  and  kindred  cases  as 
igainst  38,852  the  previous  year.  The  bureau  also  considered  25,641 
ipplications  to  make  second  entry,  for  amendment,  leave  of  absence, 
extensions  of  time,  defective  original  entries,  and  appeals  from  action 
)f  local  registers. 

8.  There  was  collected  from  ail  sources  and  turned  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  $11,414,040.46,  as  against  $10,766,194.59. 

9.  Deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  named  the 
following  amounts:  Reclamation,  $4,979,547;  the  several  States, 
£3,221,604.80;  various  Indian  tribes,  $805,983.75;  the  general  fund, 
£2,406.905.01 ;  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $647,845.87. 
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10.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  the  result  of  investigations 
in  the  field  and  through  action  in  the  courts,  310,496.20  acres,  an 
excess  of  132,256.20  acres  over  the  previous  year. 

11.  Reported  by  field  inspectors,  16,489  cases,  as  against  15,495 
i  ases  last  year. 

12.  Recommended  to  the  Department  of  Justice  civil  suits  in  113 
cases. 

13.  Won  86  suits  and  lost  15  in  the  courts. 

14.  Secured  70  indictments  for  offenses  against  the  public  land 
laws,  and  of  the  cases  tried  33  resulted  in  convictions,  with  19  prison 
sentences  and  fines  amounting  to  $11,125. 

15.  Allowed  original  entries  of  public  and  Indian  lands,  3,243,446 
acres,  not  including  137,845  acres  embraced  in  original-finals. 

16.  Entered  under  the  mining  laws  81,838  acres,  compared  with 
36,874  acres  last  year. 

17.  Approved  and  prepared  for  patent,  from  lists  nearly  100  years 
old,  selections  by  the  State  of  Alabama  under  the  original  Muscle 
Shoals  grant,  390,321.21  acres. 

18.  Sold  for  cash  at  public  auction  3,784  acres  of  land  within 
abandoned  military  reservations  for  $113,273.97,  as  against  $26,616.42 
receipts  last  year. 

19.  Conducted  401  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

20.  Turned  into  the  Treasury  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
inspection  force  through  direct  and  court  collections,  $48,947.37. 

21.  Surveyed  or  resurveyed  2,458,218  acres  of  the  public  domain. 

22.  Continued  assistance  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  Oklahoma  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  Red 
River. 

23.  Revised  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  submitted  the  copper 
plates  to  the  contractor  for  lithographing,  printing,  and  mounting. 

24.  Completed  and  distributed  new  maps  of  the  States  of  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Florida:  and  compiled  material  for  new  maps  of  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  New  Mexico,  which  maps  are  now  in  process 
of  drawing. 

25.  Prepared  diagrams  showing  mineral  classification  of  lands 
within  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  for  the  joint  congressional  committee  investi- 
gating the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grants,  and  otherwise  furnished 
assistance  to  such  committee. 

26.  Distributed  177,904  circulars  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

27.  Made  211,800  tract -book  notations:  and  posted  on  records 
10,423  original  entries. 

28.  Opened  to  entry,  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex-service 
men.  2,531,485  acres. 
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29.  Received  for  action  during  the  year  418  railroad  right-of- 
way  applications,  which,  with  the  21  pending,  were  disposed  of  as 
follows:  Approved  54;  canceled  33;  preliminary  action  taken  on  307. 

30.  Contests.  Government  and  private,  received  during  the  year 
numbered  1,831,  which,  together  with  145  carried  over  from  last 
year,  totaled  1,976.  Of  this  number,  1,451  were  finally  disposed  of, 
leaving  525  pending  July  1,  1926. 

31.  Stated  664  accounts  under  repayment  laws,  allowing  repay- 
ment of  $34,996.77;  and  denied  123  claims  for  repayment. 

32.  Sent  to  patent  during  the  year  37  old  private-land  claims, 
and  rejected  numerous  homestead  applications  in  conflict  with  pat- 
ented private  claims. 

33.  Ordered  the  issuance  of  patent  on  46  small  holdings  in  New 
Mexico.  The  claimants  in  such  cases,  mostly  Mexicans,  located  in 
groups  in  the  early  days  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  Indian 
raids. 

34.  Tribal  Indian  allotments  received  and  disposed  of  during  the 
3^ear  were  1,209:  trust  patents  numbering  1,726  with  an  area  of 
182,852.74  acres  were  issued;  and  fee  patents  in  1,292  cases,  for 
154,040.39  acres,  were  given  to  the  Indians. 

35.  Examined  during  the  year  and  finally  disposed  of  old  lists  of 
selections  under  railroad  and  wagon-road  grants,  involving  3,504,- 
659.96  acres:  received  listings  of  railroad  and  wagon-road  selections 
for  86,359.40  acres:  certified  or  patented  in  satisfaction  of  railroad 
grants  229,090.02  acres;  and  canceled  finally  selections  aggregating 
37,949.47  acres. 

36.  Conveyed  to  the  States  210,585.58  acres  of  indemnity  school- 
grant  lands  and  14,767.42  acres  of  quantity  grants;  rejected  20,856.45 
acres  of  indemnity  school  selections  and  13,346.71  acres  of  quantity 
grants;  finally  disposed  of  259,556.16  acres  State  claims  for  school 
or  quantity  grants,  leaving  pending  before  the  office  selections 
aggregating  153,535  acres. 

37.  Cooperative  agreement  with  some  of  the  States  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  selections  for  27,998.78  acres,  which,  together  with  lands 
involved  in  previous  agreements,  totaled  616,568.22  acres. 

38.  Took  either  original  or  final  action  looking  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  mineral  character  of  2,098  numbered  school  sections. 

39.  Supplied,  under  designation  of  the  Secretary,  three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  committee  to  consider  and  recommend  final  action 
on  all  school  sections  where  the  question  of  mineral  character  is 
involved. 

40.  Conducted  80  timber  sales  of  the  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  lands  under  which  234,727,000  feet,  board  measure,  were 
sold  for  $542,823,  making  total  receipts  from  sales  to  and  including 
June  30,  1926,  $3,534,238.82. 
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41.  Sales  of  timber  on  the  reacquired  Coos  Bay  .wagon-road  lands 
numbered  19,  and  included  107,718.000  feet,  board  measure,  for  which 
there  was  received  $244,382.25,  which,  with  previous  sales,  amounted 
to  $972,984.54. 

42.  Excluded  from  national  forests,  109,775  acres;  added  to  for- 
ests. 69,672  acres;  and  withdrew  in  aid  of  national-forest  legislation, 
295,949  acres.  There  are  now  160  national  forests,  embracing  within 
their  exterior  limits  an  area  of  184,123.951  acres,  of  which  86  per  cent 
is  public  land. 

43.  Obtained  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  from  timber  cut  on 
Chippewa  Indian  lands  and  in  connection  with  logging  operations 
$23,034.02,  and  included  in  sales  during  the  year  the  timber  on 
2,704.55  acres,  with  an  estimated  stumpage  of  2,382,000  feet. 

44.  Patented  4,887.89  acres  and  rejected  claims  to  1,063.13  acres 
under  the  swamp-land  grants.  Under  such  grants  a  total  of  63,- 
983,772.61  acres  have  been  conve}-ed  to  the  States. 

45.  Extended  the  time  for  payments  on  lands  within  the  restored 
portions  of  the  Crow  and  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservations  in  Mon- 
tana, and  collected  from  entrymen  on  the  last-named  reservation 
payments  required  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1925  (43  Stat.  1267),  in 
approximately  900  cases. 

46.  Placed  in  a  state  of  reservation  through  withdrawals  during 
the  year  8,685,790  acres,  and  restored  from  withdrawals  756.237 
acres;  in  addition  there  were  a  number  of  withdrawals  of  indeter- 
minate acreage,  such  as  islands  in  the  coastal  waters  and  off  the 
coasts,  and  all  lands  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  in  the  States  of 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  islands  within  and  bor- 
dering on  meandered  lakes,  and  within  3  miles  of  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

47.  Desert-land  entries  and  proofs  before  the  office  numbered  4,905, 
of  which  4,576  were  received  during  the  year:  1,588  entries  were 
approved,  865  finally  canceled,  1,499  held  for  rejection,  and  634 
received  preliminary  examination,  leaving  329  cases  pending. 

48.  Received  under  the  Carey  Act,  withdrawal,  segregation,  and 
patent  applications  covering  539,488.34  acres:  either  interlocutory 
or  final  action  was  taken  on  501,855.28  acres:  and  there  remained 
awaiting  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  608,404.34  acres, 

49.  Action  wras  taken  on  183  stock-watering  reservoir  cases ;  dispo- 
sition was  made  of  1,006  irrigation  and  various  other  right-of-way 
applications,  of  which  110  wTere  approved,  60  canceled,  and  prelimi- 
nary action  taken  on  836 ;  39  cases  w*ere  not  reached. 

50.  Proceedings  looking  to  the  forfeiture  or  approval  of  old  right- 
of-way  applications  were  as  follows:  Proof  of  construction  accepted 
in  638  cases ;  canceled  by  relinquishment  or  court  decree,  679 :  further 
requirements,  2,253;  otherwise  disposed  of.  937:  awaiting  action  at 
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the  close  of  the  year,  1,001;  41  forfeiture  proceedings  were  recom- 
mended: 66  suits  are  now  pending:  and  there  were  44  judicial  for- 
feitures declared  during  the  year. 

51.  Disposed  of  593  original  reclamation  homestead  entries,  of 
which  570  were  received  during  the  year ;  pending,  49 ;  examined  and 
accepted  126  assignments  of  reclamation  entries,  rejected,  12;  and 
requirements  made  in  86;  adjudicated  696  final  reclamation  home- 
steads, of  which  194  were  approved  for  patent. 

52.  Passed  to  patent  172  old  cash  and  credit  system  entries,  20  old 
suspended  military  bounty  land  warrants,  22  preemption  entries,  22 
scrip  selections  based  upon  certificates,  and  51  soldiers'  additional 
entries. 

53.  Approved  changes  of  entry  in  55  applications  under  the  act  of 
January  27,  1922  (43  Stat.  359)  ;  5  exchanges  under  the  act  of  April 
21,  1904  (33  Stat.  211)  ;  and  19  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465). 

54.  Withdrew  for  stock  driveways  91,186  acres  and  released  from 
withdrawals  therefor  42,690  acres. 

55.  Held  auction  sales  of  town  lots  in  Lawton,  Okla. ;  Esterbrook, 
Wyo. ;  Chesterfield,  Idaho;  and  Lodge  Pole,  Mont.;  and  surveyed 
and  appraised  lots  in  a  number  of  other  town  sites. 

56.  Keceived  two  applications  for  15,799.68  acres  under  the  act  of 
August  11,  1916  (39  Stat.  506),  authorizing  State  irrigation  districts; 
1  application  for  2,799.68  acres  was  approved,  and  2  applications 
embracing  23,995.06  acres  finally  rejected. 

57.  Recognized  10  private  reclamation  projects,  affecting  90  desert 
land  entries;  and  denied  6,  involving  46  entries. 

58.  Promulgated  49  orders  of  withdrawal  under  the  Federal  water 
power  act,  embracing  92,634  acres,  and  collected  from  hydroelectric 
power  companies,  $13,100.81. 

59.  Furnished  31,113  copies  of  patent  records  and  92,554  copies  of 
other  office  records. 

60.  Acted  on  353  cases  involving  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in 
Nevada  under  the  Pittman  Act;  approved  106,  canceled  176,  and 
took  original  action  in  71  cases.  Four  patents  were  issued,  the 
first  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 

61.  Effected  a  complete  revision  of  the  lists  of  vacant  public 
lands,  with  the  result  that  material  errors  were  discovered.  There 
remained  at  the  close  of  business  June  30,  1926,  unwithdrawn  and 
unreserved,  196,056,747  acres. 

62.  Issued  22  leases  for  20,013.76  acres  under  section  14  of  the 
mineral  leasing  act :  10  leases  under  section  17,  covering  987.32 
acres,  on  which  bonuses  aggregating  $253,818.68  were  received. 

63.  Distributed  in  operations  in  Red  River,  Okla.,  $3,232,562.49, 
funds  theretofore  impounded. 
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64.  Received  4,812  new  oil  and  ^as  applications  and  30.203  cases 
for  reconsideration,  under  sections  13  and  20  of  the  leasing  act; 
permits  were  granted  on  3,837  applications. 

65.  Allowed  141  coal  prospecting  permits  for  an  area  of  109,- 
344.23  acres,  and  42  coal  leases  for  3,316.73  acres. 

66.  Received  from  all  sources  under  mineral  leasing  act,  $8,384.- 
718.76. 

67.  Reserved  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  coal,  oil,  gas, 
phosphate,  and  other  minerals  in  2,812,138  acres  patented. 

THE   INDIAN  OFFICE 

1.  During  the  year  reorganization  of  prior  methods  has  been 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  prorating  efficiency  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  all  field  health,  educational,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial activities  which  concern  the  Indians.  For  promotion  of  the 
health  activities  there  has  been  detailed  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  a  physician  to  serve  as  chief  medical  director,  and  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  each  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  a  medical  director. 

With  regard  to  the  other  field  activities  mentioned,  a  general 
superintendent  has  been  appointed  to  assume  charge  thereof,  and 
nine  field  districts  have  been  placed  under  immediate  supervision 
of  district  superintendents. 

2.  A  budget  system  has  been  introduced  whereby  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  operation  of  each  field  unit  is  determined  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  and  authority  for  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  issued.  This  plan  will  promote  the  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  field  activities. 

3.  Consolidation  of  the  Walker  River,  Nev.,  and  the  Bishop,  Calif., 
jurisdictions  has  been  effected  and  the  Siletz  Agency.  Oreg.,  has  been 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Salem  School. 

4.  There  have  been  no  severe  epidemics  among  the  Indians,  the 
occurrence  of  these  having  been  obviated  to  some  extent  by  prophy- 
lactic vaccines  and  other  preventive  measures.  In  the  southwestern 
trachona  campaign  14,756  cases  were  examined,  4,479  cases  of 
trachoma  found,  and  these  received  operative  or  other  treatment. 

5.  The  new  dormitory  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  has 
been  completed.  The  former  boarding  school  plant  at  Pyramid 
Lake  School,  Nev.,  has  been  converted  into  a  sanatorium  school  with 
a  capacity  for  80  patients.  Construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  the 
Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  was  commenced  and  it  will  have  a  capacity 
of  50  beds.  Within  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont.,  a  new 
hospital  with  a  capacity  of  44  beds  is  nearing  completion. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  the  reorganization  a  conference  of  district 
superintendents  was  held  at  Washington  in  May,  at  which  plans  and 
procedure  for  the  future  work  were  discussed  and  formulated. 
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7.  Provisional  figures  indicate  an  enrollment  of  24,901  Indian 
children  in  the  Federal  Indian  schools.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
filled  to  capacity. 

8.  An  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  of  State  public  schools 
to  which  tuition  is  paid  for  attendance  of  Indian  children  therein. 
There  were  authorized  payments  to  737  public-school  districts  for 
10,340  Indian  children  as  compared  with  655  school  districts  and 
8,752  children  during  the  prior  fiscal  year.  Also  additional  tuition 
was  authorized  for  933  Chippewa  children  in  38  Minnesota  school 
districts. 

9.  Extension  of  grades  in  order  to  include  a  senior  high-school 
course  has  been  authorized  at  the  Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex.,  the 
Chilocco  School,  Okla.,  and  the  Salem  School,  Oreg. 

10.  The  weekly  program  of  instruction  in  Indian  boarding  schools 
has  been  so  far  modified  as  to  provide  for  a  greater  percentage  of 

I  time  devoted  to  academic  and  vocational  instruction  and  a  lessor 
period  to  noneducational  institutional  duties. 

11.  Allotments  totaling  2,592  have  been  made  to  individual  In- 
dians: these  aggregate  13,177  acres.  Also  71  allotments  have  been 
made  to  Indians  residing  on  the  public  domain,  comprising  9,783 
acres. 

12.  The  final  roll  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Reservation,  Wis.,  was  approved  June  21,  1926. 

13.  Under  a  policy  of  careful  scrutiny  of  all  applications  for 
release  of  restrictions  on  Indian  lands,  322  applications  for  fee 
patents  were  granted  and  530  denied.  Certificates  of  competency 
were  issued  to  72  applicants,  433  original  allotments,  and  770  tracts 
of  Indian  inherited  lands  were  sold.  A  total  of  126,051  acres  was 
involved  in  these  sales  and  a  total  consideration  of  $2,713,416  received 
therefor. 

14.  During  the  year  205,953  acres  were  leased  for  oil  and  gas 
mining  purposes.  Within  the  Osage  Reservation,  Okla.,  45,874  acres 
were  leased,  and  96,572  acres  belonging  to  allottees  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  Oklahoma.  There  were  received  as  rentals  and  royal- 
ties by  the  Osage  Tribe  $10,487,943,  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
$4,425,213,  and  by  other  Indians  over  $1,000,000.  The  gross  oil 
production  for  the  year  was  approximately  41,907,021  barrels. 

15.  The  mines  within  the  Quapaw  Indian  Reservation,  Okla.,  pro 
duced  287,622  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrate,  which  were  sold 
for  $17,672,498.     The  royalty  from  these  sales  is  $1,679,836,  being 
9.61  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales. 

16.  The  five-year  industrial  programs,  which  have  heretofore  had 
relation  to  the  activities  of  the  Indians  within  nearly  all  of  the 
reservations,  are  proving  successful  and  appear  to  be  a  material 
factor  in  their  advancement. 
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17.  Enrollment  in  boysr  and  girls'  clubs  within  the  several  reser- 
vations has  reached  a  total  of  -3,000  members  plus  2,500  more  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma. 

18.  Sales  of  timber  are  reported  within  the  Klamath  Reservation. 
Oreg.,  reaching  a  total  of  200,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine.  Sales  of 
175,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  were  made  within  the  Mescalero 
Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  and  85,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine,  fir,  and 
larch  within  the  Colville  Reservation,  Wash.  The  year  1926  marks 
the  close  of  a  10-year  period  during  which  improved  methods  of 
forest  operation  have  been  applied  and  the  total  income  derived 
during  this  period  approximates  $16,000,000. 

19.  Preliminary  work  has  been  done  and  investigation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  proper  type  for  the  Coolidge  Dam 
to  be  constructed  across  the  Gila  River  near  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  as 
authorized  by  act  of  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  L.  475).  The  total  cost 
of  this  engineering  project  will  be  about  $5,500,000.  Construction 
of  three  irrigation  units  within  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Calif.,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

20.  Probate  attorneys  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma, 
appeared  in  2,311  cases,  initiated  27  actions  involving  $20,500,  and 
were  instrumental  in  saving  over  $140,000  to  minors  and  other 
Indians. 

21.  In  connection  with  heirship  and  probate,  the  heirs  to  2,039 
Indian  estates  were  determined,  145  Indian  wTills  approved,  and  47 
disapproved.  Total  fees  approximating  $64,000  were  earned  during 
the  year. 

22.  The  Pueblo  Lands  Board,  appointed  for  adjustment  of  titles 
to  Pueblo  lands  in  New  Mexico,  has  substantially  completed  its 
investigations  and  reports  for  the  Pueblos  of  Tesuque,  Jemez,  Nambe, 
and  Taos.     The  work  at  Picuris  has  been  commenced. 

THE   BUREAU   OF   PENSIONS 

1.  Disbursed  for  pensions  $207,844,348.29,  the  entire  amount  ap- 
propriated and  available  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  maintenance 
and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including  salaries  of  inspec- 
tors, $13,707. 

3.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  per  diem 
and  expenses  of  inspectors,  $442.98. 

4.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  fees  and  ex- 
penses of  examining  surgeons,  pensions,  $2,402.09. 

5.  Unexpended  balance  of  amount  appropriated  for  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  retirement  law,  $6,333.49. 

6.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies  of  papers,  etc.  (act  of 
August  24,  1912),  $3,442.17:  refundments  to  pension  appropriations, 
$20,122.59;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $100.75. 
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7.  Keceived  and  classified  1:38,253  pension  claims,  of  which  42,894 
were  based  on  Civil  War  service  and  72,437  on  Spanish  War  service. 

8.  Disposed  of  139,35 L  claims,  of  which  42,796  were  on  account 
of  Civil  War  service  and  70,727  on  account  of  Spanish  War  service. 

9.  Issued  87,956  pension  certificates,  L,015  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost 
certificates,  10,129  accrued  pension  orders,  and  3,382  reimburse- 
ment orders,  carrying  $123,314.20  as  reimbursement  for  expenses 
of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

10.  Prepared  and  mailed  6,311,105  checks  in  payment  of  pensions, 
of  annuities  and  refunds  under  the  retirement  law,  and  of  fees  and 
expenses  of  examining  surgeons,  to  amount  of  $218,584,095.69. 

11.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service  disbursed  for  annuities  $6,766,601.17  and  for 
refunds  $3,443,864.32. 

12.  Disposed  of  1,370  of  the  L,500  claims  for  annuity  on  account 
of  age,  and  677  of  the  836  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

13.  Disposed  of  31,785  of  the  32,322  claims  for  refund  made  by 
persons  separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

14.  The  amount  of  the  "  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  "  on  June  30,  1926,  was  $54,622,546.54. 

THE   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION 

1.  Educational  surveys  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  proper 
officers  as  follows:  School  buildings  of  Portland,  Oreg. ;  the  State 
system  of  education  of  Utah;  Falls  Church  and  Herndon,  Va. ; 
Greensville  County,  Va. ;  Campbell  College,  Miss. ;  home  economics 
in  Mississippi;  Wilson  Normal  School  and  Miner  Normal  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  adult  education  in  Oregon  State  Prison. 

2.  National  or  regional  conferences  on  the  following  subjects  were 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education :  Rural  supervision  in  the 
Southeastern  States  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  14—15,  1925;  prep- 
aration of  rural  teachers,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  23,  1926; 
research  in  secondary  education,  two  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  educa- 
tion in  negro  land-grant  colleges,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10-13, 
1926;  objectives  for  manual  arts  work,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  19, 
1926.  Other  conferences  were  held  with  statistical  associations,  the 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials,  committees  from 
the  National  Education  Association  and  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Public  School  Business  Officials. 

3.  Sixty-one  investigations  were  completed  by  members  of  the 
bureau's  staff.  The  following  are  typical  subjects:  Residence  and 
migration  of  college  and  university  students,  establishment  of  a  four- 
year  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  personnel  and 
organization  of  schools  in  small  cities,  status  of  physical  education 
and  I^giene  in  American  colleges,  opportunities  for  negroes  in  the 
trades  and  industries,  status  of  research  in  commercial  education, 
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contribution  of  home  economics  to  general  education,  education  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  statistics  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools. 

4.  Sixty-three  important  studies  are  now  in  progress  in  the  bureau. 
Typical  subjects  are:  Modern  languages  in  college  entrance  and 
graduation  requiremeents.  State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
teachers'  certificates,  education  of  young  children  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, plans  of  individualized  instruction,  best  methods  of  teaching 
elementary  subjects  to  the  foreign  born,  content  material  for  manual 
arts  work,  commercial  education  in  the  junior  high  school,  analysis 
of  home  economics  objectives,  statistics  of  world-wide  illiteracy, 
posture  of  school  children,  acceleration  and  retardation  in  public 
schools. 

5.  Members  of  the  bureau's  staff  are  accustomed  to  affiliate  with 
national  educational  organizations,  and  through  them  the  bureau 
habitually  cooperates  in  important  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  edu- 
cational conditions.  Such  cooperation  during  the  year  was  effective 
in  research  in  secondary  education,  preparation  of  rural  teachers, 
urban  high  schools,  work-study-play  or  platoon  plan,  kindergarten- 
primary  grades,  foreign  language  instruction,  commercial  education, 
etc. 

6.  The  observance  of  American  Education  Week  was  promoted  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Three  special  publications  were  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted for  the  occasion. 

7.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  a  campaign  Avas  conducted  to  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  children  before  their  entrance  into  school 

8.  Reading  courses  were  conducted  which  enrolled  more  than 
20,000  readers,  of  whom  more  than  1,600  were  added  during  the  year. 
Certificates  were  issued  to  155  readers  upon  completion  of  their 
courses. 

9.  The  bureau  published  38  bulletins.  1  annual  report,  20  leaflets 
and  circulars,  10  numbers  of  the  monthly  periodical  School  Life, 
12  numbers  of  the  Clip  Sheet  containing  items  of  educational  news, 
and  miscellaneous  documents  and  reprints  in  considerable  number. 
In  quantity  the  printed  matter  issued  was  below  the  normal  volume. 

10.  Information,  suggestion,  and  advice  are  freely  given  to 
inquirers  in  personal  conference  and  by  letter.  The  correspondence 
of  the  bureau  steadily  increases. 

11.  Consolidation  of  the  bureau's  library  and  its  installation  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Interior  Department  Building,  adjacent  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  bureau,  will  add  measurably  to  its  usefulness. 

12.  Many  bibliographies  and  lists  of  references  to  literature  upon 
educational  topics  are  supplied  to  inquirers  who  request  them  in  per- 
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son  or  by  mail.  Besides  the  normal  Jocal  library  service,  a  consider- 
able number  of  volumes  were  loaned  by  the  library  to  investigators 
outside  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

13.  In  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28,  1926, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence "  was  issued  in  an  edition  of  325,000  copies.  It  is  intended 
that  a  copy  shall  be  supplied  to  each  school  in  the  United  States. 

14.  A  display  of  educational  charts,  models,  and  pictures  was  pre- 
pared and  installed  as  a  part  of  the  departmental  exhibit  during 
the  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Washington  in  February,  1926.  An 
exhibit  of  photographs  and  plans  of  noteworthy  school  buildings 
either  recently  built  or  now  under  construction  was  an  important 
part  of  the  exhibit.  This  collection  will  be  permanently  retained 
in  the  bureau. 

15.  An  educational  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  at  Philadelphia. 

16.  Eighty-six  schools,  including  two  summer  schools,  were  con- 
ducted for  Alaskan  natives,  with  160  teachers  and  3,912  pupils 
enrolled.  Three  industrial  schools  were  maintained.  In  addition 
to  their  services  in  the  schoolroom,  the  teachers  made  15,219  visits  to 
homes  of  natives,  and  gave  medical  assistance  19,372  times.  They 
thus  rendered  social  service  to  a  native  population  of  13,192. 

IT.  A  boat  has  been  remodeled,  equipped,  and  manned  as  a  floating 
hospital  for  duty  on  the  Yukon  River  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion. A  doctor  and  two  nurses  comprise  the  medical  staff.  Medical 
relief  will  thus  be  carried  to  4,000  native  people  who  live  along  the 
Yukon  and  tributary  rivers. 

18.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  transforming  Fort  Gibbon 
Militaiw  Reservation,  at  Tanana,  into  a  hospital.  This  reservation 
has  been  abandoned  as  a  military  station  and  it  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

19.  Five  hospitals  are  maintained  for  Alaskan  natives.  Five  full- 
time  physicians,  22  hospital  and  village  nurses,  and  1  first-aid  man 
were  employed. 

20.  The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  which  was  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  continues  to  prosper.  The  bureau's  vessel, 
the  Boxer,  transports  considerable  quantities  of  reindeer  meat  to 
Seattle,  where  it  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  owners. 

21.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  spent  105  days  in  the  field. 
He  traveled  36,624  miles,  and  made  115  addresses  before  audiences 
aggregating  116,346.  He  wrote  21  articles  and  held  approximately 
450  audiences  in  his  office  with  persons  seeking  advice  and  assistance 
in   educational   matters. 
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THE    GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

1.  Made  geologic  surveys  in  43  States  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Alaska,  including  geologic  mapping,  determination  of 
stratigraphy,  structure,  and  geologic  history,  and  examination  of 
mineral  resources. 

2.  Cooperated  with  eight  States  in  geologic  work. 

3.  Continued  detailed  geologic  mapping  of  the  coal  lields  of  the 
public-land  States,  preparing  reports  that  show  distribution  of  out- 
crops, thickness  and  quality  of  coal,  and  estimates  of  available  ton- 
nage. 

4.  Continued  the  examination  of  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the 
Western  States,  the  resulting  reports  and  maps  indicating  the  dis- 
tribution of  ores  and  of  the  rock  formations  that  contain  or  have 
caused  the  formation  of  the  ore  bodies. 

5.  At  the  request  of  the  Colorado  Metal  Mining  Fund,  began  a 
cooperative  study  of  that  part  of  Colorado  that  contains  or  may 
contain  metalliferous  minerals,  with  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  search  for  ore. 

6.  Continued  the  search  in  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  and 
Utah  for  potash,  through  a  study  of  the  records  of  wells  drilled 
usually  for  oil,  obtaining  data  which  prove  that  potash  exists  in 
several  areas  but  which  do  not  determine  whether  it  is  present  in 
commercial  quantities. 

7.  As  a  result  of  laboratory  experiments,  made  suggestions  to  the 
oil  operators  in  the  Bradford  field,  Pa.,  that  the  usual  water  drive 
be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  an  inexpensive  soda  solution, 
which  under  laboratory  conditions  greatly  increases  the  production 
of  oil. 

8.  Made  field  studies  of  the  areas  affected  Iry  the  Montana  and 
New  England  earthquakes  of  1925.  Located  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  Montana  quake,  and  sent  to  press  a  report  discussing  the  event 
fully.  Issued  a  press  bulletin  giving  the  preliminary  findings  in 
the  New  England  earthquake  study. 

9.  Continued  work  in  volcanology  at  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Ob- 
servatory, including  observations  of  the  spectacular  eruption  of 
Mauna  Loa  in  April. 

10.  Made  quantitative  analyses  and  studies  of  '2.&2 L  mineral  speci- 
mens and  identified  3,653  specimens  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
the  public. 

11.  Tested  for  potash  1.800  samples  from  wells  in  Texas  and 
New7  Mexico,  the  results  confirming  the  conclusion  that  rich  potash 
salts  may  be  expected  at  relatively  shallow  depth. 

12.  Continued  investigations  of  the  porosity  of  oil  sands. 

13.  Conducted  temperature  tests  in  deep  wells. 
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14.  Cooperated  with  producers  in  developing  the  field  technique 
of  the  application  of  sodium  carbonate  solutions  to  the  driving  of 
petroleum  from  oil  sands. 

15.  Maintained  eight  field  parties  in  Alaska  during  the  field  season. 

16.  Continued  geologic  and  topographic  mapping  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  making  geologic  sur- 
veys, including  reconnaissance  and  exploratory,  of  13,915  square 
miles,  and  similar  topographic  surveys  of  9,500  square  miles. 

17.  Continued  the  survey  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  in 
northern  Alaska,  for  the  Navy  Department. 

18.  Sent  a  representafcire  to  accompany  the  party  organized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for  the  airplane  photographing  of  islands 
of  southeastern  Alaska  in  order  to  expedite  topographic  and  geologic 
mapping  of  some  18,000  square  miles  of  difficult  territory. 

19.  Took  over,  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  super- 
vision of  the  production  of  coal  and  oil  on  public  lands  in  Alaska 
and  the  supervision  of  mine  safety. 

20.  Surveyed  for  mapping  15,535  square  miles  in  the  United 
States,  resurveyed  1,973  square  miles,  made  river-profile  surveys  of 
507  miles,  and  ran  5,591  miles  of  levels. 

21.  Established  1,643  permanent  bench  marks,  occupied  153  tri- 
angulation  stations,  ran  5,021  miles  of  transit-traverse  lines,  and  set 
1,332  permanent  marks. 

22.  Mapped  838  square  miles  in  Hawaii. 

23.  Published  61  new  standard  topographic  maps,  15  new  editions 
of  topographic  maps,  4  new  or  special  editions  of  other  maps,  43 
river  plans  and  profiles,  advance  photolithographs  of  151  new 
topographic  maps  (to  be  engraved  later),  and  50  photolithographs  of 
new  topographic  maps  for  which  publication  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

24.  Maintained  cooperation  in  topographic  mapping  in  24  States 
i  and  Hawaii. 

25.  Continued  stream  measurements  at  1,730  gaging  stations  in  the 
!  United  States  and  Hawaii,  30  States  cooperating,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  available  for  irrigation,  power,  industrial,  munici- 
pal, and  domestic  uses. 

26.  Conducted  underground-water  studies  in  19  States  and 
!  Hawaii. 

27.  Made  560  water  analyses. 

28.  Issued  monthly  and  annual  statements  on  the  production  of 
electricity  and  consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants; 
also  a  statement  on  the  developed  water  power  of  the  United  States. 

29.  Made  surveys  of  the  power  or  irrigation  value  of  San  Juan, 
Colorado,  and  other  rivers  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. 
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30.  Reported  on  12,351  cases  arising  under  the  administration  of 
the  public-land  laws. 

31.  Made  classifications  of  public  land  resulting  in  net  decreases  1 
of  313,754  acres  in  the  total  area  withdrawn  as  possible  coal  land,  ,j 
1.37,904  acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  oil  land,  and  480  acres 
in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  oil-shale  land;  also  increases  of  160 
acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  phosphate  land  and  7,418.437 
acres  in  areas  withdrawn  as  possible  potash  land. 

32.  Reported  on  5,801  applications  for  permits,  leases,  or  patents 
under  the  mineral-land  leasing  laws. 

33.  Recommended  the  addition  of  393,563  acres  to  the  power-site 
reserves  and  the  elimination  of  35,081  acres. 

34.  Increased  the  area  withdrawn  under  the  Nevada  ground- 
water reclamation  act  from  1,550,420  acres  to  1,559,255  acres. 

35.  Recommended  designations  involving  705,017  acres  of  land 
available  for  settlement  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  and  the 
cancellation  of  designations  involving  509,674  acres. 

36.  Recommended  the  addition  of  5,466  acres  to  the  public  water 
reserves  and  the  elimination  of  3,591  acres. 

37.  Recommended  the  designation  of  1,041,352  acres  as  stock- 
raising  homestead  land  and  the  cancellation  of  designations  covering 
38,819  acres. 

38.  Supervised  21,273  mineral  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  on  public 
lands  and  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

39.  Supervised  mineral  operations  on  Indian  lands  involving  7,633 
productive  oil  and  gas  wells  and  86,143  acres  of  land  containing  coal, 
asphalt,  or  lead  and  zinc. 

40.  Edited  and  prepared  for  printing  22,342  pages  of  manuscript, 
and  prepared  indexes  for  40  publications  covering  5,686  pages. 

41.  Prepared  1,629  illustrations  for  reproduction  in  reports. 

42.  Edited  for  engraving  97  new  topographic  maps,  236  maps  for 
reprinting,  and  375  other  maps. 

43.  Issued  74  books  and  pamphlets,  including  10,133  pages;  128 
new  or  revised  maps;  reprinted  188  maps — the  editions  aggregating 
215,126  copies  of  books,  5,715  geologic  maps  and  folios,  and  781,947 
topographic  and  other  maps,  a  total  of  1,002,788  copies. 

44.  Printed  maps,  folios,  charts,  etc.,  in  a  total  of  3,458,459  copies, 
in  part  for  36  other  Federal  offices. 

45.  Distributed  227,036  books,  8,949  geologic  folios,  and  760,346 
maps,  of  which  637,779  maps  and  folios  were  sold  for  $47,840.86. 

THE   BUREAU   OF   RECLAMATION 

1.  Continued  the  operation  of  the  irrigation  projects,  providing  a 
water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  1,802,970  acres  of  land  largely  on 
the  projects  proper,  of  which   1,320,300  acres  were  irrigated   and 
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.£42,750  acres  cropped,  producing  crops  having  a  gross  value  of 
.77.008,880,  or  $62.45  an  acre. 

2.  Furnished,  in  addition,  a  complete  or  partial  water  supply  to 
.,340,000  acres  of  land  under  Warren  Act  contracts,  of  which 
[,019.170  acres  were  irrigated  and  951,250  acres  cropped,  producing 
;rops  having  a  gross  value  of  $53,655,850,  or  $56.40  an  acre. 

3.  Operated  more  than  100  storage  and  diversion  dams,  having  a 
•ombined  volume  of  19,221,000  cubic  yards. 

4.  Operated  16,000  miles  of  canals,  waste- water  ditches,  and  drains, 
>f  which  240  were  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Built  2,718  canal  structures,  bringing  the  total  constructed  at  the 


o. 


>nd  of  the  year  to  143,881. 

6.  Constructed  431  bridges,  446  culverts,  71,000  linear  feet  of  pipe; 
ind  82  flumes  with  a  combined  length  of  17,200  feet. 

7.  Excavated  5,801,885  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  making  a 
otal  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  251,616,466  cubic  yards. 

8.  Completed  the  Gerber  Dam  on  the  Klamath  project,  Oregon- 
California. 

9.  Virtually  completed  the  McKay  Dam  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
greater  Umatilla  project,  Oregon. 

10.  Continued  the  construction  of  the  Guernsey  Dam  on  the  North 
Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming,  and  the  American  Falls  Dam, 
[daho. 

11.  Began  construction  of  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima 
project,  Washington. 

12.  Completed  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Stony  Gorge  Dam 
>n  the  Orland  project,  California,  and  of  the  Gibson  Dam  on  the 
Sun  River  project,  Montana. 

13.  Cooperated  with  the  Board  of  Survey  and  Adjustments  in  the 
:ompletion  of  their  report. 

14.  Cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  the  adjustment  act,  approved 
May  25,  1926,  providing  for  exclusion  from  project  obligations  of 
ill  unfit  land,  and  suspending  or  wiping  out  charges  on  land  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  unsuited  to  the  production  of  paying  crops. 

15.  Entered  into  contracts,  under  the  adjustment  act,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  projects,  providing  a  new  repayment  basis  and  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  projects  by  the  water  users. 

16.  Made  plans  for  an  intensive  settlement  and  development  cam- 
paign on  the  Belle  Fourche  and  Lower  Yellowstone  projects,  with 
options  covering  a  large  enough  acreage  and  at  prices  that  will 
prove  attractive  to  prospective  settlers. 

17.  Made  plans  for  cooperative  investigations  in  the  Southern 
States  of  how  tracts  of  unused  land  in  areas  of  10,000  to  30,000 
acres  may  best  be  developed  as  planned  community  organizations 
for  the  support  of  100  to  200  families. 
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18.  With  a  view  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  with  the 
utmost  economy  and  efficiency,  reduced  the  personnel  of  the  bureau 
by  34  at  a  saving  of  approximately  $84,000  annually. 

THE   NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 

1.  Completed  tenth  year  of  service  as  a  bureau  of  the  department. 

2.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the 
parks;  1926  season,  1,930,865  visitors,  as  against  1,760.512  in  1925 
and  1,422,353  in  1924. 

3.  Handled  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks;  1926  season,  406,248  cars,  as  against  368,212  in 
1925  and  315,916  in  1924. 

4.  Handled  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of  the 
national  monuments;  1926  season,  384,040  visitors,  as  against  294,050 
in  1925  and  248,555  in  1924. 

5.  Reduced  the  automobile  entrance  fees  in  seven  of  the  national 
parks  and  established  for  the  first  time  automobile  fees  in  two 
national  parks. 

6.  Collected  $826,454.17  in  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments,  as  against  $670,920.98  in  1925  and 
$663,886.32  in  1924.  This  despite  the  reduction  of  the  autoniobile 
fees. 

7.  Through  the  economical  expenditure  of  park  appropriations 
saved  sufficient  funds  to  entitle  the  service  to  membership  in  the 
Director  of  the  Budget's  1  per  cent  club. 

8.  Secured  legislation  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia 
and  Mount  Rainier  National  Parks. 

9.  Secured  legislation  eliminating  considerable  private  land  from 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  aid  of  good  administration. 

10.  Cooperated  with  Southern  Appalachian  National  Park  Com- 
mission in  problems  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  Mammoth  Cave  National  Parks. 

11.  Secured  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  a  definite  program  of 
expansion  of  educational  facilities  in  the  national  parks  and  de- 
veloped an  organization  to  carry  on  this  work.  Educational  head- 
quarters established. 

12.  Carried  on  archeological  investigation  and  repair  work  in 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  in  six  national  monuments  of  the 
southwestern  group.  Continued  under  permit  archeological  investi- 
gations of  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  the  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

13.  Assisted  in  paleontological  work  carried  on  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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14.  Stimulated  winter  use  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
Ten  national  parks  and  several  of  the  monuments  open  last  winter. 

15.  Afforded  protection  to  the  wild  life  of  the  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Biological  Survey  in  hoof  and  mouth  control  work  in  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

16.  Cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  with  State 
hatcheries  in  fish  planting  in  park  lakes  and  streams.  Entered  into 
contract  wTith  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  California  for 
erection  of  State  hatchery  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 

IT.  Cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  insect  control 
work  in  park  forests. 

18.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
improving  sanitaiy  conditions  in  the  national  parks. 

19.  Continued  operation  of  the  Government  free  bathhouse  in 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  giving  a  total  of  79,692  baths  to  3,570 
persons.  Also  examined  and  treated  3,570  persons  in  the  free  clinic 
in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

20.  Entered  into  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  whereby  the  major  road  projects  in  the  national  parks 
were  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

21.  Through  the  field  office  of  the  civil  engineering  division  car- 
ried on  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  some  road  construction  work 
under  force  account.  Also  a  minutia  of  detail  involved  in  purchasing 
construction  and  maintenance  supplies  and  the  exchange  of  surplus 
materials  and  equipment  between  parks. 

22.  Through  the  landscape-engineering  division  handled  increased 
problems  due  to  road  development  and  expansion  of  park  facilities. 

23.  Arranged  for  improved  facilities  of  public  utilities  and  ex- 
panded public  camp  grounds  for  motorists. 

24.  Secured  further  donations  of  funds  for  cleaning  up  the  road- 
sides in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Also  a  promise  of  funds  for 
such  work  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

25.  Accepted,  through  the  department,  deed  giving  title  to  tract 
of  land  for  inclusion  in  Lafayette  National  Park;  also  donations 
of  and  other  gifts  from  friends  of  the  parks. 

26.  Prepared  and  distributed  142,000  automobile  and  other  maps 
of  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  240,000  park  wind-shield 
stickers,  and  27,500  fire  warning  posters  and  stickers. 

27.  Prepared  and  distributed  451,700  publications  relating  to  the 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

28.  Cooperated  with  other  Government  bureaus  in  showing  on 
their  map  publications  accurate  locations  of  parks  and  monuments. 

29.  Prepared  and  installed  national  park  exhibit  at  National 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 
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30.  Handled  on  consignment  basis  in  several  of  the  national  parks 
supplies  of  national  park  publications  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  and  topographic  maps  prepared  and  sold  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

31.  Held  eighth  national  park  conference  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park. 

32.  Held  first  conference  of  chief  rangers  in  Sequoia  National 
Park  for  discussion  and  correlation  of  ranger  work  in  the  various 
parks. 

33.  Cooperated  with  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and 
Forests,  of  which  the  director  is  a  member. 

34.  Cooperated  with  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  in  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  State  parks.  Its  sixtli  annual  conference 
was  held  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   SOLICITOR 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and 

disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.     The  table 

is  confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded  and  does  not  include 

a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record 

is  kept.     It  does  not   show7  the  numerous  hearings,  consultations, 

and  personal  interviews  relating  to  important  matters  which  came 

before  the  office. 
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i  "  Miscellaneous"  embraces  such  matters  as  solicitor's  opinions,  proposed  decisions  submitted  by  various 
bureaus,  contracts,  oil  and  gas  permits,  leases,  assignments,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  the  report  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  public-land  appeals  and  petitions  for 
rehearing  of  410  cases,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  disposed  of, 
due  largely  to  suspension  of  matters  concerning  which  legislation 
was  pending  and  which  will  be  closed  soon  in  accordance  with  the 
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everal  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
ion.  Pension  appeals  decreased  during  the  same  period  549  cases. 
The  work  of  this  section  is  practically  current,  with  but  130  cases 
indisposed  of,  or  less  than  half  the  number  under  consideration 
it  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  work  of  the  war  minerals 
section  is  closed  so  far  as  pending  cases  in  the  department  are  con- 
cerned. Miscellaneous  cases  received  in  L925  numbered  17,840,  and 
;he  year  just  closed  these  amounted  to  31,202.  In  spite  of  this 
ncrease,  only  92  such  cases  were  pending  July  1,  1926,  as  31,453  were 
iisposed  of  during  the  period,  an  increase  of  13,178  in  number  of 
terns  handled. 

The  total  number  of  cases,  including  miscellaneous,  received  dur- 
ing the  year  was  33^890,  and  a  total  of  )'3,947  were  disposed  of.  It 
is  probable,  because  of  new  and  extended  legislation  on  pension 
ind  retirement  by  the  late  Congress,  that  this  branch  of  the  work 
Df  the  office  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  during  the  coming 
year. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  has  been  involved  in  approx- 
imately the  usual  amount  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Sixteen  new  suits  were  filed,  which,  with  37  remain- 
ing undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  the  last  re- 
port, made  a  total  of  53  suits  to  be  given  attention  through  the  year. 

Of  the  above,  8  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  7  were  decided  favorable  to  the 
contentions  of  the  department;  9  were  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  only  2  were  adverse;  12  were  decided  by  the  District 
Supreme  Court,  with  3  against  the  department. 

The  8  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  7  in  the  District  Supreme  Court  became  final  deci- 
sions, thus  closing  16  cases,  and  leaving  on  our  docket  as  pending 
cases,  37,  the  same  number  with  which  we  began  the  year.  Several 
of  these  have  been  submitted  and  are  awaiting  a  decision  by  the 
court;  a  few  are  awaiting  appeal,  and  one  or  two  will  probably 
be  adjusted. 

THE   ALASKA   RAILROAD 

The  general  policies  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  for  the  fiscal  year 
1926  were  the  same  as  those  for  the  preceding  year.  They  call  for 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  purchase  of  modern  equip- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  the  estimate,  previously  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted, amounting  to  $11,878,781.  Because  appropriations  so  far 
made  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  estimate  have  provided  only 
$1,865,000,  including  $500,000  available  May   10,  1926,  the  greater 
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part  of  the  work  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  other  important 
policy  is  that  of  economical  and  efficient  operation  of  the  property. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  pursuit  of  these  two  policies  are  re- 
flected in  improved  financial  conditions. 

The  improvements  which  have  produced  savings  in  maintenance 
and  operation  consist  of  steel  bridges  erected  in  place  of  certain 
trestles  or  wooden  bridges  supported  on  wooden  piling,  that  were 
becoming  so  rotten  that  extensive  renewals  would  have  had  to  be 
made  in  order  to  avoid  undue  hazard  to  life  and  property;  the  filling 
in  of  trestles  in  the  same  condition  where  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  bridge;  the  raising  of  the  track  where  it  had  not  previously 
been  raised  to  grade,  and  where  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  grade  from  overflow  in  times  of  flood  by  the  adjacent 
streams;  the  widening  of  cuts  and  banks  and  riprapping  the  banks 
of  streams  in  locations  where  this  work  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  construction;  thus  decreasing  maintenance  work,  the  cost 
of  clearing  snow,  transportation  expense  due  to  delay  from  slides 
and  washouts,  and  reducing  the  hazard  to  life  and  property.  Some 
progress  was  also  made  in  placing  increased  depth  of  ballast  under 
the  ties,  thus  decreasing  the  work  of  surfacing  and  lining  the  track 
and  shimming  of  track  in  winter  to  improve  the  bad  condition  of 
surface  resulting  from  frost  heaves. 

The  most  notable  addition  to  equipment  was  made  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Brill  75  gas  car,  by  the  operation  of  which  during  the 
summer  season,  the  operation  of  one  steam  train  between  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  has  been  eliminated. 

The  reduction  in  personnel  has  had  careful  consideration  as  details 
with  report  will  show,  but  no  further  reduction  of  importance  can 
be  made  in  this  direction  except  as  a  result  of  completion  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  road  and  equipment. 

Reviewing  the  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation 
for  this  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  last  year  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  revenue  for  the  year  L926i 
over  1925,  which  means  that  approximately  24  per  cent  more  service 
was  rendered.  In  certain  departments,  such  as  the  transportation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  departments,  expenses  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  handled,  and  in  all  depart- 
ments some  increase  of  expenses  is  a  necessary  result  of  better 
business. 

Pay  roll  for  1925  amounted  to  $2,051,027,  and  for  1926,  $1,914,548, 
a  reduction  of  $136,480  or  6.7  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  revenue 
of  $206,274.63  or  24  per  cent.     The  increase  in  railroad  earnings 
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shows  an  increase  in  other  activities  in  Alaska  of  a  greater  amouni 
than  the  figures  at  first  indicate,  because  less  goods  were  brought 
in  and  sold  to  the  railroad  employees,  by  reason  of  the  pay-roll 
decrease,  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  em- 
ployees for  1925  was  981,  and  980  for  1926. 

Condition  of  the  road,  structures,  and  equipment  at  the  end  oi 
the  year  was  in  general  better  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  The  standard  adopted,  provides  for  keeping  track  in 
safe  condition  for  a  maximum  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  except 
where  grade,  curvature,  danger  of  falling  rocks,  or  other  conditions 
require  a  lower  speed  limit.  The  buildings  have  been  maintained 
on  the  same  basis  of  preventing  deterioration  without  extravagance. 

The  train  service  consists  of  two  mixed  trains  per  week  in  each 
direction  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks.  An  additional  train  is 
operated  on  Sunday  in  each  direction  between  Anchorage  and 
Seward,  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  weekly  motor-car  service. 
also  during  the  summer  season,  between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 
Additional  passenger  service  is  performed  only  when  there  are 
passengers  enough  to  warrant  such  service,  and  consists  of  motor 
cars  or  steam  trains,  making  special  trips,  run  as  excursions  or  on 
charter,  the  majority  chartering  these  cars  being  fishing  parties. 
On  the  Chickaloon  branch  service  of  two  mixed  trains  a  week  in 
both  directions  is  performed;  on  the  Chatanika  branch  mixed  serv-  I 
ice  of  twice  a  week  during  the  entire  year  is  performed,  with  such  ]- 
additional  service  in  the  summer  as  the  business  offered  justifies. 
At  the  present  time  a  round  trip  each  week  day  is  made.  Freight 
service  on  the  main  line  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks  is  per- 
formed as  nearly  as  possible  only  when  sufficient  freight  tonnage 
is  offered  to  justify  the  running  of  a  train. 

The  development  in  traffic  is  gratifying,  not  only  in  showing  a  , 
marked  increase  over  that  of  last  year  but  more  particularly  as  it   - 
reflects  a  general  development  of  the  Territory  and  indicates  that 
encouraging  progress  is  being  made  in  producing  and  marketing  the 
resources  of  the  Territory.  ,_ 

Financial. — The  comparison  of  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  I 

years  1925  and  1926  is  as  follows : 

... 
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RAIL  LINE  OPERATING  REVENUE 


23 


j  isenger 

:  ight 

1  scellaneous. 


Total 


1926 


$202,834.26 
566,810.95 
224,  709.  39 


994, 354.  60 


Increase 
over  1925 


$31, 282. 19 

154, 616.  78 

11,015.81 


>,  914.  78 


Decrease 
over  1925 


Per 
cent 


12.5 

37.5 

5.0 


24.7 


WATER  LINE  REVENUE 


$17,643.05 
25, 827.  56 
29,  686.  66 

$970.  35 
5,850.42 
2,  539.  08 

5.2 

!  right         

29.3 

9.4 

Total .- 

73, 157. 27 

9, 359.  85 

14.7 

RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES  REVENUE 


;  jsenger 

]  light 

I  scellaneous. 


Total. 


$220,477.31 
592, 638.  51 
254,  396.  05 


1,067,511.87 


$32,252.54  i. 

160,467.20    . 

13,554.89  L 


206,274.63  L 


17.2 

37.1 

5.6 


24.0 


RAIL  LINE  EXPENSES 


lintenance  and  operation: 

Net 

Gross 

Including  replacement.. 


$1,850,527.42 
1,999,182.94 
2,130,488.45 


I  lintenance  and  operation: 

Net 

Gross 

Including  replacements.. 


$856, 172.  82 
1,  004, 828.  34 
1, 136, 133.  85 


$193,  323. 49 
147,  516. 92 
296,058.22 


$390,  501.  70 
344, 238.  27 
492, 973.  00 


12.2 


WATER  LINE  EXPENSES 

$106,225.46 

$2,462.47 

2.3 

RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES 

lintenance  and  operation,  including  replacements, 

$2,236,713.91 

$298,520.69 

11  8 

RAIL  LINE  DEFICIT 

31.0 
25.5 
30.3 


WATER  LINE  DEFICIT 


lintenance  and  operation. 


$33, 068. 19 


$11,822.32       26.4 


RAIL  AND  WATER  LINE  DEFICIT 


lintenance  and  operation,  gross,  including  replace- 

nents $1,169,202.04 


$504,  795.  32 


30.2 


The  total  operating  expenses  of  both  rail  and  water  line  amounted 
>   $2,535,234.60   for    1925,   and   the   revenues    for   that   year    were 
17550—26 3 
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$861,237.24,   leaving   a    deficit   of   $1,673,997.36,   whereas   the   tota 

expenses  for  1926  aggregated  $2,236,713.91,  and  the  revenues  for  tin 
same  period  $1,067,511.87,  making  a  deficit  of  $1,169,202.04.  Fron 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  yea: 
i!>LJ<;  over  1925  was  $504,795.32,  or  30.2  per  cent. 

Completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. — In  pursuance  of  the  progran 
for  completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  11  wooden  bridges  and  trestle: 
have  been  replaced  where  practicable  by  iron  and  concrete  structures 

The  work  of  raising  the  grade  of  the  railroad  between  miles  3  anc 
6,  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  1925,  to  place  the  line  of  the  road  abov< 
any  danger  of  being  washed  out  by  the  floods  in  the  glacial  stream 
was  completed  this  year.  At  mile  17  the  grade  was  raised  to  pre 
vent  washouts  during  floods  in  the  glacial  stream  that  flows  alongside 
the  track. 

Moose  Pass. — A  short  spur  track  was  constructed  at  Moose  Pass 
this  was  made  necessary  by  the  increased  activities  due  to  the  mining 
developments  in  the  Moose  Pass  and  Sunrise  districts. 

Tunnel. — A  small  gravity  coal  station  was  constructed  at  Tunnel 
Formerly  the  coal  was  handled  at  Tunnel  by  shoveling  it  from  the 
cars  to  the  tenders  of  the  locomotives. 

Moose  Greek  spur. — This  narrow  gauge  spur  was  extended  approx- 
imately 3  miles  to  reach  the  mines  of  the  Rawson  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Alaska  Matanuska  Coal  Co.  Some  work  was  done  on  changing  th< 
channel  of  Moose  Creek  to  avoid  renewing  bridges,  which  are  lighi 
temporary  trestles.  It  is  expected  to  later  standard  gauge  this  spin 
and  thereby  obtain  more  economical  operation  than  is  now  possible 
with  the  narrow-gauge  operations. 

Curry  Hotel. — To  provide  accommodations  for  the  increased  trave 
at  the  Curry  Hotel  a  bunk  house  formerly  in  use  at  Nenana,  but  nc 
longer  needed  there,  was  moved  to  Curry.  Prior  to  this  it  was  neces 
sary  at  times  to  take  care  of  the  patrons  there  in  an  old  dilapidated 
bunk  house  built  during  construction  days  and  by  parking  sleeping 
cars  at  that  point.  A  number  of  minor  improvements  also  wen 
made  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  hotel  in  order  to  mak( 
the  place  more  attractive  to  tourists.  Prior  to  this  year  three  cot 
tages  had  been  moved  from  Chickaloon  to  Curry  to  take  the  place 
of  the  shacks  and  box  cars  formerly  occupied  by  the  employees 
living  there.  This  year  five  additional  cottages  that  had  been  re 
moved  from  Chickaloon,  were  erected  at  Curry  and  a  bunk  house 
also  from  Chickaloon,  was  erected  as  a  dormitory  for  trainmen.  Al 
employees  living  at  Curry  now  have  adequate  housing. 

The  Curry  Hotel  during  the  fiscal  year  1926  was  operated  at  i 
profit  of  $1,98B,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $4,324  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  or  a  gain  of  $6,312.    This  hotel  is  gradually  developing 
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j  tronage  as  a  resort.  Tourists  and  others  in  increasing  numbers 
1 3  stopping  there  for  a  day  or  more  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Fairbanks. — Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
I  siding  was  built  for  the  Fairbanks  Exploration  Co.  to  serve  their 
•  irehouses,  power  plant,  and  shops  at  that  point.  These  siding  w<  re 
stilt  at  the  expense  of  the  Exploration  Co.;  the  railroad,  however, 
i  rnishing  the  steel  and  other  indestructible  material,  the  ownership 
;  which  it  still  retains.  Siding  850  feet  long  was  constructed  for  the 
e  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission. 

Seward. — An  ice  house  was  built  at  the  Seward  dock  and  the  ware- 
use  roof  extended.     The  former  practice  was  to  ice  refrigerator 
i  rs  at  the  engine  house  at  Seward;  the  present  arrangement  is  more 
ii. -factory. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines. — Between  mile  248.5  and  mile  253.2, 
!  >o  between  mile  2G8.4  and  mile  294.4,  line  was  rebuilt  with  pole  con- 
duction.    Tripod  line  was  constructed  on  the  Moose  Creek  spur. 
Wew  equipment. — The  following  new  equipment  was  added  during 
\t  year:  Gasoline  motor  car  No.  M-107  of  the  type  known  as  Brill 
.  was  purchased  and  is  in  use,  taking  the  place  of  a  steam  train 
:ween  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.     A  McKeen  car  was  purchased 
mi  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  is  undergoing  some 
pessary  repairs,  after  which  it  will  be  placed  in  service.     An  old 
s  car  formerly  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  was 
.milt  and  is  being  used  for  service  on  the  north  end  of  the  line, 
ro  box  cars  were  built  at  the  Anchorage  shops;  flat  cars  were  used 
•  the  tracks  and  underframe  construction  of  these  cars.     Two  pas- 
iger  coaches  were  rebuilt  at  the  shops.     Flat  cars  were  repaired 
i  put  into  service  for  the  heavy  shipment  of  pipe  that  will  be 
faired  this  fall  for  the  Fairbanks  Exploration  Co.     A  new  wheel 
iss  and  a  direct-current  motor  generator  were  purchased.     Two 
nail  barges  1G  by  40  feet  for  use  at  Anchorage  were  constructed,  the 
I   barges   being   too   large   and    in   bad   repair.     Gasoline   launch 
ice,  at  Nenana,  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
I  as  a  hospital  boat  on  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers  and  tribu- 
des  of  the  Yukon.     The  steam  tug  Anne  W.  was  sold. 
Train  operation.- — The  passenger-train  operation  followed  through- 
; :  the  year,  consisting  of  two  trains  a  week  in  each  direction  between 
Inward  and  Fairbanks,  was  continued  throughout  the  summer  sea- 
ji  l  instead  of  placing  in  effect  a  summer  schedule  of  three  round 
ps  per  week  between  these  terminals,  but  the  motor  car  JOT  was 
tarated  between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  leaving  Anchorage  on 
i  esday,    arriving    at    Fairbanks    Wednesday;    leaving    Fairbanks 
I  ursday   and   arriving  at   Anchorage   Friday.     This   arrangement 
de  it  possible  for  tourists  or  other  passengers  to  stop  off  en  route, 
:  ng  either  north  or  south.     The  arrangement  has  proved  quite  sue- 
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cessful  and  a  number  of  patrons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  da 
stop-over  at  Curry,  McKinley  Park,  or  other  points  along  th< 
A  Sunday  passenger  train  was  also  put  into  effect  in  eacli  dire 
between  Anchorage  and  Seward.     The  schedule  is  so  arranged  tl  j 
tourists  laying  over  at  Seward  can  make  a  round  trip  from  Sewa  • 
to  Spencer  Glacier.     Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  tourists  layi  i 
over  at  Seward  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  t  i 
number  who  will  make  the  trip  this  season  will  be  much  larger  th 
last  year.     Gas  car  104,  located  at  x\nchorage,  is  used  ai  short  intn 
vals  for  special  movements  of  passengers,  such   as  special   fishL  . 
parties  and  the  bringing  of  sick  people  to  the  hospital.     Motor  l< 
located  at  Fairbanks,  has  been  performing  much  the  same  service    : 
the  northern  end  of  the  line.     Gas-car  service  between  I 
and  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  start  < 
September  11  and  was  discontinued  June  2. 

Maintenance  of  way. — The  maintenance-of-way  departmenl 
sents  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  due  to  \ 
unfinished  condition  of  the  track  and  the  large  number  of  temp' 
structures.     The  expense  of  this  department  continues  to  be  hi<J§ 
in  relation  to  the  other  departments  and  by  what  would  be  a  reaso  i 
able  measure  of  costs  for  maintenance  of  way  on  a  completed  ra  I 
road  handling  the  amount  and  character  of  traffic  that  passes    >v 
the  Alaska  Railroad.     The  work  of  completion  that  has  already  be  ij 
done  has  allowed  of  some  decrease  in  this  cost,  but  a  large  amount   >j 
work  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  cost  of  maintenance  can     J 
materially   reduced.     During  the   past   fiscal  year   conditions   we  il 
more  favorable  than  usual  for  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structur 
because  of  the  open  winter  and  early  spring  in  that  the  usual  numb  y 
of  snow  and  rock  slides  did  not  occur  and  the  cost  for  clearing  snc  m 
was  much  reduced  over  previous  years;  however,  the  early  spriiJ 
made  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  start  the  work  of  tie  renewa  ^ 
which,  while  it  increased  the  maintenance-of-way  expenses  for  tl 
fiscal  year,  allowed  the  work  of  renewals  to  be  advanced  over  t  i 
accomplishments  of  previous  years.     Labor  in  the  maintenance-o  :fl 
way  department  has  been  unsettled  due  to  the  demand  for  labor 
Fairbanks  and  other  mining  districts,  and  while  a  sufficient  numb 
of  laborers  has  been  obtained  there  has  been  a  constant  turnov* 
and  for  this  reason  particularly  the  efficiency  of  labor  has  not  be*  i] 
as  great  as  in  the  previous  years.     An  average  of  386  men   we  <j 
employed  in  this  department. 

Ties  replaced  numbered  163,704. 

Mechanical  department. — There  was  a  monthly  average  of  2: 1 
men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year.  Locomotives  receiving  class  \ 
repairs,  3,  class  3  repairs,  5 ;  class  4  repairs,  7 ;  class  5  repairs,  3!  j 
light  repairs,  148;   running  repairs,  1,148.     There  were  no  serio  ij 
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[  lays  to  trains  due  to  locomotive  failures.     Total  time  lost  due  to 
jehanical  failures  for  the  year  was  54  hours  and  37  minutes.    He- 
irs were  made  to  2  rotary  snowplows,  2  Russel  snowplows,  pile 
iver.   3   locomotive   cranes,   wrecking   crane,   Jordan   spreader,   2 
chers.  2  steam  shovels,  and  caterpillar  tractor,  and  many  small 
j  jairs.     The  car  department  made  repairs  to  12,415  freight  cars, 
1  caboose  cars,  1,440  passenger  coaches,  156  baggage  cars.     Pas- 
fcger  coach  No.  3  was  remodeled  and  rebuilt.    Steamboats  General 
W.  Jacobs  and  General  Jeff  C.  Davis  were  given  heavy  repairs 
t  d  launch  Alice  rebuilt.     The  Anchorage  Power  Plant  operation 
s  closely  followed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  costs.    The  output 
s  1,356,750  kilowatt  hours,  an  increase  of  126,212  kilowatt  hours 
Her  the  previous  year.     Total  cost  of  operation  was  $108,885,  a 
e  crease   of   $23,120.     Nenana   Power  Plant,   the  property   of  the 
aska  Railroad,  but  which  had  been  leased  to  and  operated  by  the 
y  of  Nenana,  was  taken  over  by  the  railroad  on  December  1  and  is 
[  w  operated  by  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  department. — No  serious  difficulties  or  in- 
•ruptions  occurred  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  department 
i  ring  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  necessary  to  replace  some  of  the  old 
•  pods,  built  in  the  early  days  of  construction,  with  poles.  This  was 
[  ne  to  a  total  of  30.8  miles.  A  tripod  line  was  erected  a  distance 
f  7  miles  on  the  Moose  Creek  spur,  the  line  formerly  constructed 
re  being  a  temporary  one.  General  repairs  were  made  at  other 
( ints  along  the  line  where  needed. 

River  boat  service. — The  river  boat  traffic  showed  improvement 

\er  previous  fiscal  year.     The  most  notable  fact  in  this  operation 

|  the  taking  of  a  cargo  of  165  tons,  consisting  of  mining  machinery 

:  hydraulic  mining,  and  supplies,  from  Nenana  to  Bettles  on  the 

jyukuk   River.     The   freight   handled   was   the  property   of   the 

.*aska  Mining  Co.  of  Detroit.    This  involved  a  trip  of  the  steamboat 

cobs  some  500  miles  up  the  Koyukuk  River  from  its  mouth,  on 

river  that  had  not  been  navigated  by  a  steamboat  the  size  of  the 

cobs  since  the  days  of  the  gold  rush.     The  trip    was    entirely 

I  seessful :  no  serious  delays  or  accidents  occurred.    During  the  time 

3  Jacobs  was  absent  from  the  Yukon  River  on  this  trip  the  gas 

at  Matanuslea  was  used  in  its  place.     The  Northern  Commercial 

>.  lost  their  best  boat,  the  Doctor  Martin,  by  fire  in  the  first  part  of 

:  e  season's  operation,  and  the  Matanuska,  after  the  return  of  the 

(  cobs,  was  leased  to  them  and  made  several  trips  from  Holy  Cross 

:  St.  Michaels. 

{  Tons  of  freight  handled  in  the  fiscal  year  1926,  3,610,  an  increase 
jl  485,  or  15.5  per  cent,  and  849  passengers,  an  increase  of  16,  or  2 
jc  r  cent.  The  loss  from  the  operation  of  steamboats  between  Nenana 
i  d  Holy  Cross  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  appropriation  could  be 
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obtained  for  the  construction  of  a  boat  operated  by  a  Diesel  en« 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  present  old-fashioned  stern-wheel  ste 
boat.  The  Last  sailing  of  the  season  was  made  on  September 
L925,  and  the  first  sailing  was  made  on  May  12.  1926. 

Traffic . — Commercial  freight  on  the  rail  line,  exclusive  of  coal. 
the  amount  of  32,483  tons,  an  increase  of  7,044  tons,  or  27.T  per  ce  i 
over  the  previous  year,  was  moved.     Coal  tonnage  was  32.553  toi  \ 
an  increase  of  4,127  tons,  or  14.5  per  cent.    Total  commercial  tonna 
was  65,036  tons,  an  increase  of  11,171  tons,  or  20.8  per  cent.     Tot  J 
of  all  tonnage,  commercial,  other  departments  of  the  Govern mei  t 
and  the  railroad  freight,  decreased  7,884  tons,  or  4.4  per  cent,  on  ri  i 
line.    Revenue  passengers  carried,  57,567,  an  increase  of  9.267.  or  IS  : 
per  cent.     All  passengers  carried,  71,256,  an  increase  of  9,186.  ■  i 
11.5  per  cent.     Transportation  revenue  received  by  rail  line.  $82< . 
638.01,  an  increase  of  $190,588.26,  or  30.1  per  cent."    The  increase   i 
tonnage  is  due  chiefly  to  increased  shipment  of  mining  machine 
and  supplies  for  mining  operations.     There  was  a  general  increa  i 
in  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  commodities. 

Tourist  business. — An  increased  number  of  tourists  are  reachii 
the  line  at  Nenana,  coming  from  Dawson  on  the  steamboats  of  tl  I 
American- Yukon  Navigation  Co.  (White  Pass  route).  The  indie 
tions  are  that  for  this  season  there  will  be  more  than  double  tl  | 
number  of  tourists  reaching  the  line  at  Nenana  by  this  route  tht  r1 
in  the  previous  season.  There  is  also  an  increased  number  of  touris  j 
who  are  staying  several  weeks  in  Alaska  instead  of  making  the  usu  . 
one-week  trip  after  arriving  either  at  Seward  or  Cordova.  Tl  | 
Frank  Reedy  party  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  numbering  about  80  people,  wi  | 
the  only  tourist  party  moved  by  special  train  over  the  line.  Tl  ( 
number  of  hunting  parties  coming  to  Alaska,  after  the  close  of  t\i 
regular  tourist  season,  is  increasing.  The  interest  in  Mount  M  j 
Kinley  National  Park  is  also  increasing  and  the  tourists  who  a:  4 
coming  to  the  park  this  year  will  be  more  than  double  that  of  la  i 
year.  The  McKinley  Park  Transportation  Co.  has  improved  i  i 
camp  facilities  and  has  additional  automobiles  and  horses.  There  a  & 
but  22  miles  of  fair  road  in  the  park  and  the  greatest  need  for  tl  i 
development  of  the  tourist  travel  is  the  further  extension  and  ii: 
prbvement  of  the  roads. 

Mining:  Coal. — The  most  important  development  in  coal  minin! 
was  the  completion  of  the  Alaska-Matanuska  Coal  Co.'s  plant,  sit  4 
ated  at  the  end  of  the  extension  of  the  Moose  Creek  spur.  Th  I 
mine  is  just  beginning  to  produce  coal  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  Premier  Coal  Co.  mine  on  the  Moose  Creek  spur  was  operate  i 
but  has  been  in  financial  difficulties  which  have  not  as  yet  been  se  J 
tied.  In  the  near  future  it  is  probable  that  this  property  will  be  h  ■) 
eluded  in  the  lease  of  the  Alaska-Matanuska  Co.  The  Baxter-Bede  I1 
mine  on  the  Moose  Creek  spur  has  ceased  to  operate  due  to  financi;  1 
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i.  ifficulties.    The  Rawson  mine  on  the  extension  of  the  Moose  Creek 

t  )ur  has  produced  very  little  coal.     This  is  a  small  mine,  and  the 

;:  tvners  of  it  have  apparently  but  little  available  capital.    The  Evans 

[  ones  mine  on  the  Jonesville  spur  of  the  Chickaloon  branch  operated 

;  mtinuously  except  for  a  short  period  in  July  and  a  part  of  August 

:  f  this  fiscal  year.    They  discontinued  operations  because  their  con- 

i  "act  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  for  only  a  very  small  quantity 

;  t!  coal.    They  have  improved  their  plant  and  have  added  an  electric 

totor  for  inside  hauling.    The  Ross  Heckey  mine  which  produces  a 

igher  quality  of  blacksmith  and  coking  coal  operated  in  their  usual 

mited  manner.    The  Healy  River  Coal  Corporation  operated  con- 

:  nuously  except  on  a  few  occasions  when  repairs  or  improvements 

ji  ere  being  made.    They  have  made  a  number  of  extensive  improve- 

j:  tents  including  construction  of  tipple,  and  coal  bunkers,  and  have 

rovided  an  electric  motor  for  inside  hauling.     There  has  been  some 

lcreased  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 

lie  in  part  to  increased  industrial  activity,  chiefly  on  account  of  coal 

]r  ^placing  wood  as  fuel,  but  this  increase  has  been  offset  by  decreased 

: oal  consumption  on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  clue  to  more  efficient  opera- 

:  on  and  conservation  of  fuel,  resulting  in  87,722  tons  being  mined 

:  lis  year  against  92,270  last  year.    While  the  prospect  for  increased 

:  lies  of  coal  from  the  mines  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  is  not  very  en- 

;  )uraging,  the  use  of  coal  at  the  power  plant  of  the  Fairbanks  Ex- 

:  loration  Co.  and  additional  use  of  coal  in  dredging  operations  is  the 

tost  promising  field  for  increased  tonnage,  and  there  is  some  reason 

; )  believe  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  for 

t  le  mines  along  the  railroad,  and  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  to  the 

s  estward.    Considerable  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  Matanuska 

i  eld,  showing  the  existence  of  additional  coal  and  showing  that  the 

:  ads  extend  a  greater  distance  than  heretofore  determined.    The  an- 

:  iracite  coal  deposits  some  9  miles  up  the  Matanuska  River  from  the 

\  hickaloon  Branch  have  not  received  any  attention  from  prospective 

poal  operators  this  year. 

Placer:  Gold  mining. — The  old  method  of  placer  mining  consist - 

ig  of  sluicing  the  gravel  obtained  by  direct  mining  of  drag-line 

I  Taper,  and  similar  crude  methods,  is  passing.    Modern  dredges  of 

f  igh  efficiency  are  being  employed    This  improved  method  requires 

I  irge  capital  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  the  dredges  and 

!)r  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  sluicing  and  thaw- 
lg  of  gravel  and  floating  of  the  dredges.  The  most  important 
J  lining  development  located  on  the  railroad  is  that  of  Fairbanks 
3  Ixploration  Co.  The  company  has  acquired  a  large  area  of  placer 
£  round  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  containing,  according  to  their 
i  stimate,    80,000,000   yards   of    gravel,   carrying   sufficient    gold   to 
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justify  dredging.    A  ditch  line  of  some  12  miles  in  length  has  bee  i 
constructed  by  the  Fairbanks  Exploration  Co.  and  is  noAv  in  us  j  • 
carrying  water  for  sluicing.     A  longer  and  larger  ditch  of  soirj: J 
76  miles  in  length  is  being  constructed,  under  a  program  requirin  J 
completion  in  time  to  conduct  dredge  operations  in  the  season  c ; 
1928.    From  the  progress  so  far  made,  it  will  be  finished  well  in  ac  -   ; 
vance  of  the  time  set.     When  finished,  seven  electric  dredges  wi  l1,  ]l 
operate,  electric  energy  being  supplied  from  a  central  power  plar ; 
to  be  located  at  Fairbanks.    Considerable  progress  has  already  bee 
made  by  the  company  in  the  construction  of  its  buildings  and  facili  '  ; 
ties  at  Fairbanks,  including  shops,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  an 
cottages.    The  undertakings  of  the  Fairbanks  Exploration  Co.  hav 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  increase  of  freight  and  passenge 
traffic  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  th  ' $ 
company  maintains  its  operations.    When  the  construction  period  i  ' 
past  less  traffic  will  be  derived  from  this  source.     There  will  re 
main,  however,  the  coal  to  be  transported  from  Heaty  to  Fairbank  ' 3t 
for  operation  of  the  power  plant,  and  traffic  incident  to  the  trave  ' j 
and  subsistence  of  employees  of  the  company.     The  claims  so  fai  ' ' 
acquired  by  the  Exploration  Co.  are  but  a  small  portion  of  th< 
available  dredging  ground  in  the  Fairbanks  district.    If  the  project;  ^' 
already  undertaken  are  successful  there  is  no  doubt  that  additiona  -  • 
dredges  will  be  installed  not  only  by  the  Exploration  Co.  but  by  othei  [ 1( 
companies.    The  Fairbanks  Gold  Dredging  Co.  has  operated  in  thai  f 
district  for  several  years  and  is  continuing  its  work.     The  Tanana  f 
Valley  Gold  Dredging  Co.  has  constructed  a  large  modern  dredge  on 
Fish  Creek.    The  Nome  Creek  Dredging  Co.  purchased  all  the  neces-  | 
sary  equipment  and  expected  to  start  dredging  on  Nome  Creek  by  |i!] 
early  spring.     Part  of  their  machinery  was  not  delivered  to  the  y 
site  before  the  disappearance  of  snow.    The  American  Creek  Dredg-  f 
ing  Co.,  recently  organized,  has  acquired  propedyy  in  the  Hot  Springs  y 
district,  about  11  miles  north  of  the  Tanana  River,  and  plans  to 
purchase  a  dredge  in  time  to  have  it  delivered  to  American  Creek 
during  the  winter  and  be  prepared  to  start  dredging  operations  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  weather  conditions  will  permit.     Hydraulic 
mining  is  also  progressing.    The  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Detroit 
is  operating  on  a  creek  tributary  to  the  Koyukuk  River,  north  of 
Wiseman.    About  185  tons  of  material  and  supplies  were  transported 
to  that  point  immediately  after  the  opening  of  navigation  this  season. 
Machinery  was  also  moved  via  Nenana  for  mining  operations  on  the 
lower  Yukon.    Increased  activities  are  also  noted  in  the  Cacha  Creek, 
Valdez  Creek,  Girdwood,  and  Moose  Pass  districts. 

Gold  mining:  Quartz. — No  large  companies  have  as  }^et  under- 
taken quartz-mining  operations  in  the  railroad  territory,  and  such 
operations  at  present  are  in  small  units.    The  first  quartz  mines  were 
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i  onducted  more  as  stock-selling  projects,  and  little  productive  min- 

ng  was  conducted.     There  are  now,  however,  a  number  of  small 

,  luartz  mines  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  that 

,  re  conducted  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  producing  good  returns  to 

heir  owners. 

The  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  of  the  existence  of  mineral- 
zed  quartz  indicates  the  presence  of  extensive  ore  bodies  that  can 
>e  profitably  worked,  and  the  outlook  for  the  production  of  gold 
Torn  quartz  mines  is  encouraging.  The  most  important  develop- 
uents  are  in  the  Fairbanks,  Valdez  Creek,  and  Moose  Pass  districts. 
There  are  many  reports  of  indications  of  rich  ores  that  could  be 
vorked  commercially  on  various  claims,  but  on  which  sufficient  de- 
velopment work  has  not  been  done  to  establish  definitely  the  exist- 
j  !nce  of  ore  bodies.  There  are  other  districts,  such  as  the  Kashwitna 
listrict,  in  which  reports  indicate  the  existence  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
>f  considerable  richness,  but  which  can  not  be  mined  until  better 
neans  of  transportation  are  provided.  The  extension  of  a  highway 
nto  McKinley  Park  and  through  the  park  into  that  territory  would 
n  all  probability,  in  addition  to  opening  up  the  park,  produce  ad- 
litional  tonnage  to  the  railroad  as  mine  developments  resulted. 
j  The  Willow  Creek  district,  which  is  reached  from  Wasilla  station, 
j  s  the  most  highly  developed  and  promising  quartz-mining  section 
ij  low  on  the  Alaska  Railroad.  In  addition  to  the  supplies  taken  in, 
he  railroad  is  receiving  small  quantities  of  ore  concentrates  as  out- 
lound  shipments. 

Mining:  Other  metals. — There  is  a  copper  deposit  on  the  Moose 
Creek  spur  that  appears  from  meager  information  to  be  of  im- 
portance. The  Mint  Ruby  mine,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  de- 
veloped to  any  extent,  has  been  examined  by  several  mining 
mgineers  who  have  all  made  favorable  reports.  There  appears  to 
oe  no  question  of  the  existence  of  ore  carrying  a  high  percentage  of 
intimony,  but  as  yet  no  shipments  of  this  ore  have  been  made. 

Mining,  other  minerals:  Limestone. — About  12  miles  from  An- 
chorage there  is  a  deposit  of  limestone,  and  the  Alaska  Railroad 
being  in  need  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  burned  some  of  this  lime- 
stone, and  most  excellent  lime  was  produced.  The  burning  of  the 
lime  aroused  some  interest,  as  a  result  of  which  several  apparently 
extensive  deposits  of  limestone  have  been  disclosed.  A  large  deposit 
of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  pottery,  and  cement, 
has  also  been  reported,  and  the  working  of  the  beds  may  in  the 
future  be  a  source  of  additional  traffic  to  the  railroad.  The  pros- 
pects so  far  have  developed  only  small  deposits  of  workable  iron 
ore.  There  is  no  iron  ore  of  any  considerable  extent,  but  magnesite 
occurs  in  small  quantities,  frequently  in  connection  with  gold.    There 
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are  numerous  deposits  of  pyrite  but  none  of  commercial  value  ar> 
known. 

Oil. — Drilling  for  oil  has  been  started  in  the  Chickaloon  nek 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chickaloon,  but  has  not  gone  fa; 
enough  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  obtaining 
oil  in  that  field. 

Forest  products :  Lumber. — Lumber  is  the  only  forest  product  tha 
is  producing  traffic  for  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  endeavors  are  bein$ 
made  to  interest  the  users  of  bark  for  tanning  purposes  in  hemlocl 
bark  but  as  yet  with  no  success.  Lumber  brought  in  from  Seattle  is 
still  used  extensively  in  the  railroad  zone  but  the  use  of  native  lum 
ber,  hemlock,  and  spruce  is  increasing.  The  railroad  is  experiment- 
ing in  the  use  of  cottonwood  and  aspen  poplar  and  it  has  been  founc 
that  in  much  of  our  work  the  native  woods  can  be  utilized.  Bird: 
logs  and  lumber  have  been  shipped  experimentally  to  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  during  the  past  year,  the  logs  to  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  veneer.  While  the  financial  results  obtained  have  not  beeD 
satisfactory,  there  are  possibilities  of  future  development  of  this 
industry.  The  manufacture  of  packing  boxes  from  spruce  and  cot- 
tonwood for  use  in  the  canneries  is  also  receiving  some  consideration. 
It  is  stated  in  reports  received  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  being  undertaken  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
If  this  industry  is  started  in  southeastern  Alaska,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  eventually  extend  to  the  railroad  zone. 

Animal  industry:  Reindeer. — The  reindeer  industry  has  so  far  pro-  || 
duced  only  a  very  small  amount  of  freight  for  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
Most  of  the  freight  that  has  been  derived  from  this  industry  has 
consisted  of  shipments  received  by  river  at  Nenana  from  points  on 
the  lower  Yukon,  for  local  consumption  or  for  shipment  to  Seattle. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  herd  located  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  near 
Cantwell  consists  of  approximately  TOO  deer.  Twenty  were  slaugh- 
tered and  shipped  out  last  w7inter  as  an  experiment  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  carcasses,  and  reached  Seattle  in  very  much  better  condition 
than  any  others  previously  exported:  The  profit  on  the  shipment, 
however,  was  very  small.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  the  small 
size  of  the  deer,  which  has  resulted  from  deterioration  of  the  herd 
due  to  a  legal  restriction  which  prevents  the  killing  of  small  and 
undesirable  female  deer.  The  herd  at  Cantwell  has  suffered 
some  losses  this  year  from  the  attack  of  wolves,  and  some  action 
should  be  taken  for  the  extermination  of  wolves.  Interest  is  being 
shown  by  the  owners  of  the  herd  on  the  lower  Yukon  territory 
in  the  movement  of  their  herds  closer  to  the  railroad. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  arranged  to  conduct  experiments  at 
the  Alaska  College  at  Fairbanks  in  the  herding  and  raising  of  rein- 
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|j  ^er,  with  the  thought  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  deer  and  im- 
-  roving  the  industry  in  many  ways. 
Anchorage  Base  Hospital. — The  expense  of  operating  the  Anchor- 

ie  Base  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $46,011.  The  loss  sustained 
r  as  $22,716  or  an  increased  loss  of  $679.  The  cost  per  patient  day 
j  as  $5.77,  as  compared  to  $6.90  in  1925.  The  patient  days  for  the 
:  seal  year  were  7,973%?  divided  as  follows :  Employees  of  the  Alaska 
E  ailroad  given  free  service,  3,597;  United  States  soldiers,  404%;  em- 

kryees?  families,  employees  not  free  and  other  branches  of  the 
j  rvice,  1,285%;  private  patients,  2,686%;  total  number  of  patients 
dmitted,  1,200;  total  operations  performed,  260  (this  does  not  in- 
;•  ude  minor  surgery  done  in  the  surgeons'  office) ;  total  deaths,  20; 

tal  births,  35. 

THE  TERRITORIES 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 

uipervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 

rar  Department  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

ave  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this 

apartment   the    supervision   of   but   two   Territories — Alaska   and 

■  [awaii. 

ALASKA 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  Hon.  George  A.  Parks,  in  his  report  states 
lat  industrial  and  economic  conditions  throughout  Alaska  improved 
;  iring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926.    Commerce,  foreign  and 
I  smestic,  increased  about  2.3  per  cent  over  1924,  and  it  is  significant 
:  >  note  that  exports  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  imports. 
1  here  were  no  serious  epidemics,  and  health  conditions  generally 
Lroughout  the  Territory  are  much  better  than  they  were  last  year. 
j  onditions  affecting  labor  continued  very  satisfactory,  with  wage 
thedules  well  stabilized,  and  wages  paid  throughout  the  Territory 
l  all  branches  of  industry  well  adjusted  to  living  costs. 
moads. — Excellent  progress  is  noted  in  the  construction  and  main- 
jnance  of  roads  and  trails  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  and  the 
[  mean  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coop- 
\  -ation  with  the  Territory.    The  construction  of  roads  and  trails  is 
[  roceeding  according  to  a  definite  program  that  has  been  concurred 
I  i  by  the  Federal  and  Territorial  agencies,  and  when  the  work  is 
:  )mpleted  there  will  be  a  comprehensive,  well-coordinated  system  of 
:  'ansportation  routes  throughout  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
|  erritory.    The  total  expended  by  the  road  commission  for  all  con- 
ruction    and    maintenance   to    June    30,  1926,   was    $10,813,165.11. 
lis    amount    $6,900,600    was    appropriated    by    acts    of    Congress, 
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$3, 190,017.78  was  allotted  from  the  Alaska  fund,  and  $722,547.33  froi 
Territorial  appropriations  and  contribution.-. 

Since  Jury  1.  1920,  all  roads  within  national   forests  nave  bee 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.    A  tots 
of  166.8  miles  of  highway  have  been  constructed  and  are  now  unde 
maintenance.    There  has  been  approximately  $2,850,000  made  avail 
able  for  the  roads  in  and  adjacent  to  the  national  forests  in  Alask  j 
by  Federal  appropriation.    In  addition  to  Federal  funds,  cooperativ 
funds  have  been  made  available  by  the  Territory  to  the  amount  o 
$195,000,  making   a   total   available   to   June   30  of  $3,045,000   fo 
expenditure  by  the  bureau  on  roads  in  the  national  forests  of  th< 
Territory.     The  funds  expended  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
1926,  aggregate  $554,350.97. 

Alaska  fisheries. — The  fishery  industry  as  a  whole  in  1925  showec 
an  expansion  over  the  preceding  year  in  respect  to  persons  employee 
and  investment,  but  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  products  de 
creased  slightly.  An  outstanding  feature  was  the  marked  growtl 
of  the  herring  industry,  in  which  the  investment  and  value  of  prod 
ucts  increased  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  high  recorc 
in  1924.  The  total  active  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Territory,  \ 
in  1925  is  estimated  to  be  $67,077,495,  and  of  this  sum  about  80  pen 
cent  is  represented  in  the  salmon-canning  industry.  The  total  valu< 
of  fishery  products  in  1925,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs,  is  estimated  t< 
be  $40,038,745,  or  approximately  $250,000  less  than  the  value  of  the 
products  for  the  preceding  year.  A  number  of  changes  in  the  fishen 
regulations,  effective  in  1925,  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce.  These  changes  were  along  the  line  of  closing  certain  addi  i 
tional  areas,  extending  closed  seasons,  placing  limitations  upon  fish- 
ing apparatus,  and  making  other  necessary  modifications.  T1k 
results  show  distinct  and  satisfactory  progress  in  regard  to  con 
serving  the  fisheries  of  the  Territory. 

The  census  of  the  seal  herd  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  indicates  a  | 
substantial  gain,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  sealskins 
amounted  to  $787,384.50.  This  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
proceeds  derived  in  1924  and  clearly  indicates  that  the  industry  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Alaska  if  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  seals  and  foxes  could  be  given 
to  the  Territory  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Mining. — Renewed  activity  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  mining 
districts.  The  extensive  developments  in  the  Fairbanks  district  have' 
stimulated  prospecting  for  both  lode  and  placer  deposits.  The 
Alaska  mines  in  1925  produced  $18,220,692  worth  of  minerals,  as 
against  $17,457,333  in  1924.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output 
of  the  Territory  since  1880  is  $553,304,968.     The  value  of  copper  pro- 
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duced  in  1925  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1924,  although  a 
decrease  in  the  output  of  copper  took  place.  There  was  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  value  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  lead  produced  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  miscellaneous  products. 

Surveys. — In  addition  to  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska  both  geologic  and  topographic  surveys  were  conducted  by  the 
Geological  Survey  during  the  past  year,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Territory  has  been  mapped  both 
geologically  and  topographically.  During  the  past  year  the  details 
of  a  plan  were  worked  out  for  an  aerial  photographic  survey  of  the 
inaccessible  and  heretofore  unmapped  portions  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  Early  in  June  the  expedition  sailed  for  Alaska ;  operations 
began  at  once  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made. 
i  Oil  permits. — During  the  fiscal  year  57  applications  for  oil  permits 
were  filed  in  the  land  office,  covering  138,444.64  acres. 

The  Forest  Service. — The  national  forests  are  administered  by  the 
d  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  in  Alaska  is  the  district  forester,  with  head- 
r|  quarters  at  Juneau.  Branch  headquarters  are  maintained  at  many 
of  the  other  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Territory.  Nine 
launches  are  used  to  attend  to  field  work.  The  use  of  national  forest 
lands  for  purposes  other  than  timber  growing  is  permitted  where 
such  use  is  of  a  higher  economic  value.  Homesteads,  mines,  and  town 
sites  can  be  patented  under  the  general  public-land  laws,  and  lands 
for  water-power  development,  and  fox  farms  can  be  leased  under 
appropriate  laws  and  regulations. 

The  estimated  total  timber  stand  on  the  national  forests  of  Alaska 
is  85,000,000,000  board  feet,  74  per  cent  of  which  is  western  hemlock 
and  20  per  cent  Sitka  spruce.  The  remainder  is  largely  western  red 
cedar  and  Alaska  cedar.  The  lumber  cut  of  the  national  forests  for 
the  calendar  year  1925  was  57,500,000  feet,  an  increase  of  500,000 
feet  over  that  of  1924.  The  total  cut  since  1909  has  been  639,500,000 
board  feet. 

Extensive  investigations  of  the  water-power  resources  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  show  this  region  to  have  many  excellent  water-power 
sites  for  industrial  use.  They  lend  themselves  to  unusually  low-cost 
development,  and  the  sites  are  generally  found  near  good  locations 
for  industrial  plants,  which  obviates  the  need  for  long  transmission 
lines.  Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on 
water  power  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  power  sites  surveyed 
to  date  have  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  manufacture  the  maxi- 
mum sustained  output  of  newsprint  the  forests  of  Alaska  can  supply. 

The  total  receipts  from  timber  sales,  leases,  etc.,  on  the  national 
forests  of  Alaska  from  the  time  the  forests  were  placed  under  ad- 
ministration   in    1906   up   to    and   including   the   present   year    are 
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$1,248,325.  The  total  expenditures  during  the  same  period  on  th  - 
forests,  exclusive  of  sums  spent  for  roads  and  trails,  amount  r 
$1,290,067.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  forest  receipts  is  givei 
to  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  roads. 

The  Alaska  cable  system. — Since  the  completion  of  the  A' 
cable  system  in  1904,  up  to  and  including  1926,  the  Alaska  cable  anr 
telegraph  system  has  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the  mos 
valuable  of  Government  agencies  in  the  Territory  and  has  done  mucl 
toward  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  country.    Progress  ii 
the  development  of  the  industries  and  commerce  of  Alaska  has  beer  i 
reflected  in  the  traffic  handled  by  the  cable.    The  value  of  the  traffic  [ 
handled  during  the  first  year  of  operation  amounted  to  $26,977.69 
while  that  handled  during  1926  amounted  to  $470,155.58,  an  increase 
of  $37,924.55  over  the  previous  year. 

Scientific  projects. — The  work  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  protect-    | 
ing  wild  life  in  the  Territory  is  particularly  commended.    Improve- '  ! 
ments  in  the  fur-farming  industry  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
investment  in  Alaska  and  improvements  on  about  400  farms  in  the  j 
Territory  is  estimated  by  the  Biological  Survey  to  be  about  $6,000,000. 
As  a  result  of  the  passage  by  Congress  last  year  of  the  law  authorize  ; 
ing  the  leasing  of  the  public  domain,  outside  of  the  national  forests, 
for  use  in  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  industry  is 
placed  on  a  much  better  basis  and  further  investments  in  the  business   ; 
will  be  encouraged. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the   scientific  knowledge  of  Alaska.     Many  hydrographic   and  I 
topographic  surveys  have  been  made  and  the  information  gathered  \ 
is  now  in  process  of  compilation  for  the  production  of  charts. 

The  establishment  of  the  Juneau  engineer  district  on  April    1. 
1921,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  has  ma; 
a  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river  and  harbor  improve-  I 
ments.     This  engineer  district  carriers  out  the  important  duties  of :| 
the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  permits  for  the 
struction  of  bridges,  wharves,  and  other  structures  over  navigable  I 
waters,  including  fish  traps,  both  fixed  and  floating. 

Aids  to  navigation  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  Light- 
house Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  work  in  Alaska  j 
being  conducted  from  the  district  headquarters  at  Ketchikan.    Two 
lighthouse  tenders  are  operated  throughout  the  year  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  aids  to  navigation  \  I 
twenty-seven  new  aids  were  added  during  the  year. 

Territorial  schools. — The  Territorial  schools,  including  public  ele- 
mentary and  higli  schools"  and  all  public  educational  institutions. 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Territorial  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  a  Commissioner  of  Education  as  chief  executive  officer: 
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The  schools  are  of  three  classes,  namely,  schools  in  incorporated 
cities,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  school  children  of  the  Territory 
are  enrolled;  schools  outside  incorporated  cities  but  in  established 
school  districts;  and  special  or  cooperative  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained in  communities  where  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
does  not  meet  the  Territorial  requirement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  school  district. 

There  are  17  schools  in  incorporated  cities,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  2,988.  The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school  year 
1925-26  was  $105.45. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  59  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
cities  during  the  school  year  1925-26,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,309. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  was  $125.47. 

Four-year  high  schools  are  maintained  in  Anchorage,  Cordova, 
Douglas,  Fairbanks,  Haines,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Nome,  Skagway. 
Valdez,  and  Wrangell.  Of  the  foregoing  four-year  high  schools  all 
but  Haines,  Nome,  Skagway,  and  Valdez  are  fully  accredited  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  Teachers  in  the  Territorial  schools 
compare  favorably  in  training  and  experience  with  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  handle 
vocational  subjects,  high-school  teachers  are  college  or  university 
graduates. 

Four  cooperative  schools  were  maintained  during  the  school  year 
1925-26,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  55 ;  and  citizenship  night  schools 
in  11  communities,  with  an  enrollment  of  308.  The  Agricultural 
College  and  School  of  Mines  has  a  total  enrollment  of  164,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  year. 

Natives  of  Alaska. — The  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  required  to  make  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  natives 
of  Alaska  and  extend  to  them  all  possible  medical  relief,  train  them 
in  the  industries,  and  so  far  as  possible  relieve  worthy  cases  of 
destitution.  The  work  in  Alaska  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
The  Seattle  office  functions  as  a  purchasing  and  disbursing  agent 
for  all  the  bureau's  activities  in  Alaska.  Owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  most  of  the  villages,  the  enormous  distances  between  them, 
the  meager  means  of  communication,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate 
in  many  sections,  the  administration  of  this  work  involves  great 
difficulties. 

During  the  fiscal  year  86  schools  for  natives  were  operated  in 
Alaska,  with  160  teachers  employed,  including  schoolroom  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  principals.  The  total  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  school  year  was  3,912.  During  the  past  year 
the  Government,  through  the  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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cation,  expended  $125,790.55  for  the  medical  relief  of  natives,  main- 
taining five  hospitals  with  a  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  nurses.  ; 
cooks,  orderlies,  etc. 

The  need  for  medical  relief  for  the  people  living  along  the  Yukon 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  has  long  been 
appreciated;  in  May  of  this  year  money  was  made  available,  a 
boat  was  remodeled,  equipped,  and  manned  with  a  doctor  and  two 
nurses,  who  made  a  survey  of  health  conditions  and  treatment  of 
the  natives  along  the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Boxer, 
a  wooden  vessel,  formerly  used  by  the  Government  as  a  training 
ship  for  naval  cadets  and  transferred  in  1921  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  division.  It  carries  annually  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  supplies  and  equipment,  teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses  to 
the  coast  stations  and  to  the  distributing  points  on  the  mouths  of 
the  large  rivers.  During  the  year  a  special  nurse  was  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  visit  villages  in  the  far  north, 
making  inspections  of  the  children  and  holding  parents'  meetings 
and  rendering  whatever  medical  relief  was  possible.  Five  hundred 
children  were  inspected. 

Reindeer. — Foremost  among  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  the  reindeer  service, 
which  has  grown  from  small  proportions  to  a  giant  enterprise.  There 
are  now  in  Alaska  approximately  400,000  reindeer,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  266,000  of  them  are  the  property  of  the  Eskimos.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  400,000  square  miles  of  barren  tundra  in  Alaska  where  no 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  or  goat  can  find  pasture;  but  everywhere  on  this 
vast  expanse  of  land  the  reindeer  can  find  the  long  fibrous  white 
moss  which  is  his  food.  It  is  further  estimated  that  there  is  plenty  of 
food  for  10,000,000  of  these  hardy  animals.  The  natives  in  many 
places  are  depending  on  their  reindeer  for  clothing,  food,  transpor- 
tation, utensils,  and  shelter,  and  are  in  some  instances  marketing 
the  surplus  meat  and  hides. 

Finances. — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  business  and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered  into  and  dis- 
bursed from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1925,  was  as  follows:  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1,  1925, 
$267,114.17;  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $990,388.38;  total  dis- 
bursements under  appropriation  made  by  the  Territorial  legislature, 
$1,000,116.10;  balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1925,  $257,386.45. 
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Territorial  banks. — At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  13  Territorial  and  4  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory.  The  Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Petersburg,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Seward,  An- 
chorage, Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder.  National  banks  are  located  at 
Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks.  The  number  of  banks 
remained  the  same  during  the  year,  no  new  ones  having  been 
organized,  nor  were  any  suspended  or  liquidated. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  super- 
vision over  the  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were 
examined  during  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  pub- 
lished statements  under  call,  as  required  by  law. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  June 
30,  1926,  totaled  $7,466,259.65,  as  compared  with  total  of  $6,920,- 
937.97  at  corresponding  call  of  the  year  previous.  At  call  of  June  30, 
1926,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks  totaled  $640,000,  as 
compared  with  total  of  $630,000  for  the  year  previous.  Combined 
surplus  and  net  undivided  profits  totaled  $204,347.29,  as  compared 
with  $287,881.34  for  the  year  previous.  On  June  30,  1926,  under  call 
from  the  comptroller  the  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed 
combined  capital  of  $200,000,  surplus  and  net  undivided  profits  of 
$166,571.82;  deposits,  $3,528,066.92.  Aggregate  banking  figures  for 
the  Territory  on  June  30,  1926,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
Capital,  $840,000;  surplus  and  net  undivided  profits,  $370,000;  de- 
posits, $10,995,000.  Approximate  totals  for  the  year  previous  were: 
Capital,  $830,000;  surplus  and  net  undivided  profits,  $445,000;  de- 
posits, $10,097,000. 

Alaska  fund. — The  Federal  Government  derives  revenue  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  issued  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
which  is  collected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited 
to  the  Alaska  fund,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27, 
1905.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  and  expended  under  the  direction*  of  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission ;  25  per  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  expenditures  being- 
made  upon  requisitions  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  upon  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and 
10  per  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed  by 
the  Federal  judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1913. 
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The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  192G  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Division 

1925 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 

Cash  deposits 

First 

$102, 900. 38 

3,  054.  20 

106,  562.  54 

8,  459.  66 

$108,  208.  39 
3,  531.  30 
72,  767.  01 
10, 186.  23 

$5, 30S.  01 
477. 10 

$100, 436.  39 

Second.. 

3,  531. 30 

Third... 

$3,  795.  53 

.  365.  01 

Fourth . . 

1,726.57 

10, 186.  23 

N  Total 

220, 976.  78 

194,  692.  93 

7,  511.  68 
3,  795.  53 

3,  795.  53 

182,  518.  93 

Decrease 

Net  increase. 

3,716.15 

The  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal 
year  1926  for  the  account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  first  division 
was,  however.  $100,436.39,  the  difference  of  $7,772  being  the  aggre- 
gate of  rebates  made  and  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for  the 
release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their  out- 
put :  and  the  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  third  division  was  $68,365.01. 
the  difference  of  $4,402  being  the  amount  of  rebates  to  certain 
salmon  canneries  for  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of 
taxes. 

The  act  approved  June  26.  1906,  provides  that  the  catch  and  pack 
of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  oper- 
ated in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation  of 
every  nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand  red 
or  king  salmon  fry  liberated — that  is.  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is  allowed 
on  every  thousand  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  within  incorporated  towns  from  business  and  trade 
licenses  which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns  were  as  follows : 


Division 

1925 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 

First.. _ 

$60,  235.  01 

4, 542. 11 

30,  487.  72 

5, 858.  42 

$54,  729. 10 

4,  657.  86 

30,  956.  82 

6,  516.  80 

$ii5.~75~ 

469. 10 
658.  38 

$5, 505. 91 

Second.. 

Third... 

Fourth 

Total 

101, 123.  26 

96, 860.  58 

1,  243.  23 

5,  505.  91 
1,  243.  23 

Incre  ase 

Xet  decrease 

4,  262.  68 

Public  lands. — Alaska  is  divided  into  three  land  districts  with 
local  offices  at  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Xome.  The  Anchorage 
land  district  embraces  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska.  Cen- 
tral Alaska  is  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Territory  comprises  the  Xome  land  district.     Surveys  of  pub- 
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lie  domain  and  all  details  pertaining  thereto  are  in  charge  of  the 
cadastral  engineering  service  with  headquarters  in  Juneau. 

The  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  modified  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions, are  applicable  to  the  Territory.  The  administration  of  town 
site:>  along  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory 
charge  of  the  division  inspector  at  Anchorage. 

The  scope  of  the  work  performed  by  the  cadastral  engineering 
service  was  extended  last  year  and  the  Territory  will  be  benefited 
accordingly.  Instructions  have  been  issued  for  free  surveys  of  all 
native  villages.  This  is  the  most  important  step  that  has  been  taken 
toward  giving  the  natives  title  to  their  homes. 

During  the  past  year  the  public  land  surveys  were  extended  over 
the  valley  of  the  Stikine  River  in  southeastern  Alaska.  A  very  large 
number  of  isolated  homesteads  in  the  national  forests  and  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  were  surveyed.  The  survey  of  the  Chinitna  Bay  oil 
fields  were  initiated  and  should  be  completed  during  the  year. 
Definite  plans  were  made  and  approved  for  the  survey  of  all  small 
reservations  and  for  marking  the  national  forest  boundaries  around 
the  towns  and  villages. 

Of  the  173  entries  made  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  districts 
during  the  past  year,  61  were  homestead  applications ;  79  were  min- 
eral applications;  7  were  for  trade  and  manufacturing  sites;  and 
26  were  soldiers'  additional  homestead  entries. 

The  act  of  February  27,  1925,  provides  for  a  topographic  survey 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  be  completed  within  20 
years.  Alaska,  because  of  its  vast  unsurveyed  areas,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  for  survey  and  receive  annual  allotments  as 
the  funds  are  available. 

Alaska  insane. — On  June  30, 1926,  ended  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
regularh7  adjudged  insane  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska  had  been 
cared  for  at'  the  Morningside  Hospital,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  period  of  22% 
years.  During  this  period  there  have  been  admitted  to  Morning- 
side  Hospital  a  total  of  1,131  patients.  The  number  of  patients 
under  care  June  30,  1925,  was  252;  the  number  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1926,  was  55;  making  a  total  of  307.  The  number  of 
patients  discharged  during  the  fiscal  year  1926.  was  23;  the  number 
who  died,  19;  the  number  eloped,  9;  the  number  deported,  12;  and 
the  number  remaining  under  care,  244. 

Incorporated  towns. — There  are  at  present  18  incorporated  towns 
in  Alaska,  16  of  which  have  a  total  assessed  property  valuation  of 
^21,117,969.15.     The  rates  of  taxation  range  from  10  to  30  mills. 

National  parks  and  monuments. — Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
the  outstanding  scenic  attraction  of  Alaska,  is  the  second  largest  na- 
tional park  in  the  United  States,  comprising  an  area  of  2,645  square 
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miles  or  1,692,800  acres.     lis  chief  features  are  Mount  McKinley.  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America,  the  rugged  ice-capped  A     sk 
Range,  and  the  large  herds  of  caribou  and  bands  of  mountain  sheep. 
bear,  moose,  and  fur-bearing  animals,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of 
bird  life,  found  within  its  boundaries. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Investigation  of  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
Rivers  to  determine  whether  or  not  commercial  fishing  may  be  per- 
mitted without  jeopardizing  the  future  supply. 

2.  Enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  lease  the  public  domain  for  grazing  purpose-. 

3.  Repeal  of  tax  provisions  of  the  Alaska  game  law  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  residents  of  the  Territory. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  Government  hospital  for  the 
insane  of  Alaska. 

5.  Detention  home  for  incorrigible  natives  in  the  Territory. 

6.  Industrial  school,  hospital,  and  isolation  ward  for  tubercular 
natives  at  Tanana. 

7.  Wireless  station  at  Kotlik  for  the  season  of  navigation  and 
transfer  of  station  to  Unalakleet  during  the  winter  months. 

8.  Repeal  of  law  restricting  the  number  of  placer  claims  that  may 
be  located  by  individuals. 

9.  Federal  constabulary  combining  all  law-enforcement  ag 

10.  Continuation   of   aerial   mapping   until   the    forested    coa 
regions  of  the  Territory  have  been  photographed. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — The  general  policies  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road for  the  fiscal  year  1926  were  that  of  economical  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  property  and  the  purchase  of  modern  equipment. 
The  results  obtained  therefrom  are  reflected  in  the  improved  finan- 
cial condition  shown  since  the  present  general  manager  assumed 
duty  on  December  19,  1924.  A  more  detailed  statement  regarding 
the  Alaska  Railroad  will  be  found  on  page  19. 

HAWAII 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  in  his 
annual  report  states  that  the  progress  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
has  been  normal  and  gratifying.  Public  health  has  been  good;  the 
death  rate  is  the  lowest  on  record.  The  Territorial  health  organiza- 
tion, through  its  sanitation  force  and  public-health  nurses,  supple- 
mented by  Federal  cooperation  under  the  infancy  and  maternity 
law,  has  made  steady  progress  in  reducing  infant  mortality:  espe- 
cially good  results  have  rewarded  the  efforts  in  the  improvement 
of  the  dairies  and  the  milk  supply  throughout  the  islands. 

Public-school  education  continues  as  the  largest  single  item  of 
public  expense;   particular  attention  has  been  given   to  vocational 
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cation.     Agriculture  has  been  emphasized  in  the  rural  districts. 
that  the  children  shall  be  equipped  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
the  agricultural  industries  on  which  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  depends. 

The  Territory  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  taxes  amounting  to 
$8,493,526.99,  of  which  $6,745,285.85  was  paid  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  and  $1,748,241.14  collected  on  imports  received  in 
the  Hawaii  customs  district,  principally  at  Honolulu.  The  total 
returns  into  the  Federal  Treasury  from  Hawaii  since  annexation, 
through  the  customhouse,  are  $35,150.24:3.-11:  internal  revenue. 
Income  tax,  etc.  $90,490,277.65,  or  a  total  of  $125,640,521.06.  The 
taxes  collected  to  carry  on  the  domestic  administration  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  its  municipal  divisions  amounted  to  $12,478,166.66.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  totals  $392,782,143. 
O]  Thf  amount  collected  in  taxes  for  the  year  $4,619,355.26  were 
expended  on  public  education.  There  were  58,860  children  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  direction  of  1.977  teachers,  a  large  percent- 
age  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Territory's  high,  normal,  and 
teachers'  training  schools  and  university. 

Prosperity  and  a  sound  financial  condition  are  reflected  in  the 
bank  deposits  of  $67,851,393.05,  the  highest  on  record.  This  amount 
was  an  increase  in  the  commercial  deposits  of  over  $5,000,000  and  an 
increase  in  the  savings  deposits  of  over  $1,000,000. 

Yields  of  the  main  crops — cane  sugar  and  pineapples — have  been 
excellent.  The  sugar  crop  was  the  largest  on  record,  but  the  low 
;  rice  in  the  world's  markets  materially  reduced  the  net  return. 
Some  of  the  exceptionally  fertile  areas  cultivated  in  sugar  cane  have 
e-rahlished  new  records  in  the  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  The 
banner  sugar  plantation  of  the  Territory  took  an  average  of  10.18 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre  in  harvesting  a  63,395-ton  crop.  The  average 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  in  1901  was  4.568  tons;  the  average  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  1925  was  6.37. 

The  drought  reduced  the  pineapple  crop,  but  fortunately  the  1925 
crop  was  well  sold,  and  promise  of  higher  prices  indicates  that  the 
pineapple  enterprise  will  not  seriously  suffer.  As  the  pineapple 
industry  has  developed  the  leaders  have  united  to  provide  funds  for 
scientific  research,  the  results  to  be  available  to  all  pineapple  pro- 
ducers.   Approximately  $500,000  has  been  spent  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  coffee  crop  is  larger  than  usual  and  sold  at  a  good  price. 

Labor  conditions  continue  very  satisfactory.  The  Filipinos  have 
filled  an  important  place:  families  now  coming  to  Hawaii  from 
the  Philippines  are  largely  from  farming  districts;  many  of  them 
save  enough  money  in  three  years  to  return  to  the  Philippines,  buy 
independent  homes  there,  or  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  in  connection 
with   enterprises   in  those   islands.     Extensive   construction   in  the 
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business  district  of  Honolulu  and  the  large  number  of  new  homes 
built,  together  with  Territorial  and  municipal  contracts  for  harbor, 
highway,  and  public-building  improvements  have  kept  workmen 
in  the  building  trades  very  steadily  employed. 

Establishing  the  independent  farmer  on  the  land  Eurnisln  s  a 
problem  on  which  steps  toward  success  have  been  made  under  the 
operation  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission.  The  losses  result- 
ing from  the  old  and  mistaken  lottery  system  for  disposing  of  public 
land  furnish  continuing  problems. 

Rapid  development  in  the  commerce  of  the   Pacific  is  reflected 
in  the  increased  trans-Pacific  tonnage  and  passenger  travel  passing 
through  the  ports  of  Hawaii;  the  Territory,  with  its  industries  and 
trade,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  Amei 
merchant  marine. 

The  Territory  has  in  process  of  development  a  thoroughly  mo 
budget  and  accounting  system  modeled  after  that  of  the    I  ederal 
Government  and  installed  under  the  direction  of  a   representative 
from  the  Bureau   of  Government   Research   at  Washington.     The 
purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  give  all  department     the  I 
of  modern  equipment  and  methods  to  care  for  expanding  busi 
and  to  furnish  the  taxpayer  or  his  legislative  representative  pr< 
detailed  information  on  all  public  expenditures. 

Paralleling  the   budget   reform  is   the   establishment   of   an 
ployees'  retirement  system  for  those  employees  of  the  Territory  who 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  public  service :  the 
system   starting  from   a   thoroughly   scientific   base   has   develo 
under  the  advice  of  expert  actuaries. 

The  bir^h  certificate  problem,  involving  the  treatment  of  American 
citizens  of  oriental  ancestry,  traveling  between  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  ports  of  the  mainland,  has  been  solved  by  the  revision 
of  administrative  methods  in  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Citizens  of  oriental  ancestry  leaving  Hawaii  for 
travel  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  provided  with  a  special 
certificate  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  promptly 
accepted  at  any  and  all  ports. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established  on  July  1. 
1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On  July  1, 
1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  converted  into 
a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a 
mayor.  The  Midway  Islands  are  a  part  of  Honolulu.  By  Execu- 
tive order  of  January  20.  1903,  it  is  stated  that  "  such  public  lands 
as  may  exist  in  the  Midway  Islands,  Hawaiian  group,  between  The 
parallels  28°  5'  and  28°  25',  north  latitude,  and  between  the  merid- 
ians of  177°  10'  and  177°  30'  west  longitude,  are  hereby  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Navy  Department." 
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The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including  the  island  of  that  name; 
Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of 
Molokai,  except  the  leper  settlement;  and  Kauai,  including  the 
islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  The  leper  settlement  on  Molokai 
constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Territorial  board  of  health. 

Finances. — The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $8,875,- 
744.01,  as  against  $8,814,282.42  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment 
of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory,  as  rendered  by  the 
tax  assessors,  aggregated  $392,782,143,  as  against  $360,832,895  for 
the  prior  year.  The  total  income  of  the  Territory  was  $9,814,387.80; 
and  the  total  current  expenses  and  fixed  charges  amounted  to  $7,849,- 
120.77.  or  an  excess  of  income  over  operating  expenses  of  $1,965,- 
267.03.  The  total  capital  outlay  was  $2,152,196.74:  the  excess  of 
income  over  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $186,929.71. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1925, 
was  $17,990,000,  which  was  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $50,000  of 
December  30,  1922,  issue  of  5  per  cent,  war  memorial  bonds  and 
increased  by  $2,590,000  October  1,  1925,  issue  of  4%  per  cent  public 
improvement  bonds,  and  by  $1,540,000  Maj 
cent  public  improvement  bonds. 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1926,  was  $22,070,000. 


1,  1926,  issue  of  4y2  per 


Date  of  issue 

Term 

of 
years 

Inter- 
est (per 
cent) 

Sale 

Per- 
centage 
basis 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing 

Date  due 

Where  payable,  pr 
and  interest 

ncipal 

Aug.    1, 1911 

20-30 

4 

101.  5875 

3.88 

1,500,000 

Aug.    l,  1<;41 

New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Sept.   3,1912 

20-30 

4 

100.  5887 

3.985 

1,  500,  000 

Sept.    3,1942 

Do. 

Sept.  15, 1914 

20-30 

4 

100.  01 

4.00 

1, 430,  000 

Sept.  15,1944 

Do. 

May  15, 1916 

20-30 

4 

100.  00 

4.00 

1,  750,  000 

May  15, 1946 

Do. 

Aug.    1, 1917 

20-30 

4 

98.04 

4.08 

1,  500,  000 

Aug.     1,1947 

Do. 

Sept.  15, 1919 

20-30 

4J/2 

102.  814 

4.377 

1,  500,  000 

Sept.  15, 1949 

Do. 

Sept.  15,1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

2,  400,  000 

Sept.  15, 1950 

Do. 

Dec.  15,1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

200,  000 

Dec.  15,1950 

Do. 

Dec  31,1920 

20-30 

4M 

98.01 

4.59 

600,  000 

Dec.  31,1950 

Do. 

June    1, 1922 

20-30 

4M 

103. 365 

4.25 

1, 350,  000 

June    1, 1952 

Do. 

Dec.  30,1922 

4 

5 

101.375 

4.  625 

50,  000 

Dec.  30,1926 

Do. 

Oct.     1, 1923 

20-30 

4^ 

99.  577 

4.52 

1,  800, 000 

Oct.     1, 1953 

Do. 

Do 

20-30 

4M 

99.  577 

4.52 

75,  000 

do 

Do. 

Apr.     1, 1924 

20-30 

4H 

99.  078 

4.56 

2,  285, 000 

Apr.     1, 1954 

Do. 

Oct.      1, 1925 

20-30 

m 

101.42 

4.39 

2,  590,  000 

Oct.     1, 1955 

Do. 

May    1, 1926 

20-30 

4M 

103. 125 

4.27 

1,  540,  000 

May    1, 1956 

Do. 

Bank  deposits  and  insurance. — Twenty-nine  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Nine  in  Honolulu,  1  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  1  each 
at  Schofield  and  Waipahu  on  the  Island  of  Oahu;  2  at  Hilo,  1  at 
North  Kona,  1  at  Honokaa,  1  at  North  Kohala,  1  at  Kau,  and  1  at 
Kealakekua,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  2  at  Wailuku,  1  each  at 
Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  Island  of  Maui;  and  1  each  at 
Lihue,  Waimea,  and  Kapaa,  on  the  Island  of  Kauai.  Two  are 
national  banks — namely,  1  at  Honolulu  and  1  at  Schofield.     One  of 
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the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank.  1  is  solely  commercial,  and  the 
remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $67,851,393.05, 
of  which  $44,861,828.81  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder, 
$22,989,564.24,  were  savings  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by  races 
were  as  follows :  Japanese,  14.94  per  cent ;  Chinese,  18.04  per  cent ; 
Hawaiian,  7.79  per  cent;  Portugese,  13.69  per  cent;  Filipino,  4.89 
per  cent ;  and  all  others,  40.65  per  cent. 

The  fire  insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1925 
amounted  to  $1,531,683.96,  and  the  fire  losses  paid  aggregated  $188,- 
484.07.  Marine  insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $431,072.91,  and 
maritime  losses  to  $52,162.11.  Life  insurance  written  was  valued  at 
$13,479,474 ;  the  premiums  paid  thereon  amounted  to  $462,786.99,  the 
renewal  premiums  $2,644,740.40,  and  the  losses  amounted  to 
$744,429.70. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  67  corporations  were  created  and 
131  were  dissolved,  as  follows:  Agricultural,  5  created  and  10  dis- 
solved; mercantile,  49  created,  and  112  dissolved;  street  car  and 
transportation,  1  created ;  trust,  1  created,  and  2  dissolved ;  savings 
and  loans,  2  created  and  7  dissolved ;  eleemosynary,  9  created ;  leaving 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1,016  domestic  corporations,  a  decrease  of  64. 
The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  other  than  eleemo- 
synary, etc.,  is  $262,188,398,  an  increase  of  $1,317,100,  or  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  for  the  year.  Domestic  corporations  to  the  number  of  106 
were  dissolved  by  the  treasurer  in  accordance  with  section  3371, 
Revised  Laws  1925,  as  amended,  for  failure  to  comply  with  section 
3366,  regarding  filing  corporation  exhibits.  Foreign  corporations  to 
the  number  of  199  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 
The  classes,  number,  and  classification  of  the  domestic  corporations 
now  in  existence  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  corporations,  June  30,  1926 


Number 

Capital 

Class 

Incorpo- 
rated 
before 

Aug.  12, 
1898 

Incorpo- 
rated 
after 

Aug.  12, 
1898 

Total 

Incorpo- 
rated 
before 
Aug.  12,  1898 

Incorporated 

after 
Aug.  12,  1898 

Total 

Agricultural 

Mercantile 

Railroad 

33 

33 

4 

57 

593 

5 

1 

2 

10 

22 

13 

2 

204 

90 

626 

9 

1 

3 

11 

22 

14 

2 

238 

$48, 930,  000 

30,  203,  285 

8, 050, 000 

$55,327,815 

89,216,938 

7,  859, 960 

2,  730,  000 
206, 000 

3,  250,  000 
3,  728, 000 
3,  486,  400 

350,  000 

$104,257,815 

119,420,223 

15,  909,  960 

2,  730,  000 

Steamship 

1 

1 

6,  500,  000 
1, 100,  000 

6,  706, 000 

Bank 

4, 350,  000 

3,  728,  000 

Trust 

1 

1,  250, 000 

4,  736,  400 

350,  000 

34 

Total 

107 

909 

1,016 

96, 033,  285 

166, 155, 113 

262,188,398 
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Public  lynds. — The  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  com- 
prise an  estimated  total  area,  as  of  June  30,  192G,  of  1,598,469  acres, 
classified  as  follows: 

Agricultural  lands:  Acres 

Cane  lands 26,  600 

Other  agricultural  lands 40,  876 

Rice   lands 3,  224 

TO,  700 

Pasture  lands 624,  994 

Homestead  lands  (unpatented)  _ 36,108 

Home  and  business  sites  (unpatented) 1,062 

Fish  ponds 350 

Reservations  (for  public  purposes) 29,860 

Forest  reserves 587,  228 

Waste  lands 248, 167 

Total  area > 1,  598,  469 

These  lands  may  be  homesteaded,  sold,  leased,  or  exchanged,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  land  laws.  Land  for  home- 
steading,  when  first  opened  up,  is  allotted  by  drawing  and  thereafter 
upon  application.  Land  for  home  and  business  sites  is  sold  at  public 
auction.  The  area  of  a  residence  lot  may  not  exceed  3  acres,  but  the 
area  of  a  business  site  may  be  as  large  as  is  necessary  for  the  economi- 
cal conduct  of  the  particular  business.  The  sale  of  all  territorial 
lands  is  restricted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  corporations  do- 
ing business  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Leases  of  Government  land  are  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  cover  all  classes  of  land,  with  a  maximum  term  of  15 
years  for  agricultural  land  and  21  years  for  all  other  classes  of 
land. 

Exchanges  of  public  lands  are  made  to  acquire  privately  owned 
lands  when  required  for  public  purposes,  such  as  school  sites,  roads, 
and  parks,  provided  the  public  land  so  conveyed  does  not  exceed 
$5,000  in  value  or  40  acres  in  area.  No  exchange  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, without  the  approval  of  the  board  of  public  lands,  consisting  of 
six  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board  of  public  lands 
also  approves  all  land  sales  as  well  as  all  sales  of  leases  for  areas 
in  excess  of  40  acres. 

By  Executive  orders  issued  by  the  President  and  the  governor  of 
the  Territory,  public  lands  within  the  Territory,  totaling  more  than 
110,000  acres,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  uses  and  control  of  various 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  Much  of  this  is  valuable 
land  that  otherwise  would  be  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  and  some  of  the  property  includes  buildings  and 
docks  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Hawaii.     A  list  of  the 
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Executive  orders  and  the  amount  of  land  is  given  in  the  appendix  of 
the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  for  1926. 

The  total  collections  by  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
lands,  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926, 
amounted  to  $780,170.64.  Of  this  amount  $546,430.50  was  for  land 
rentals.  The  amount  of  this  total  revenue  diverted  for  the  use  of 
the  farm  loan  board,  under  the  Territorial  farm  loan  act,  was  $23,- 
848.04  and  the  amount  diverted  under  the  Hawaiian  homes  commis- 
sion act  was  $143,970.06. 

Two  hundred  eighty-two  land  patents  were  issued,  covering  a  total 
area  of  2,520,102  acres,  valued  at  $172,186.23.  Eighty-five  were  is- 
sued on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  2,175.119  acres,  valued 
at  $77,852.99;  197  were  issued  on  cash  purchases,  land  exchanges, 
preference  rights,  time-payment  agreements,  compromises,  and  equi- 
table settlements,  involving  a  total  area  of  344.983  acres,  valued  at 
$94,333.24. 

Two  land  patents  were  issued  confirming  two  land  commission 
awards,  covering  a  total  area  of  3.95  acres.  One  was  in  fee  simple, 
on  an  area  of  0.22  acre,  and  one  was  for  an  area  of  3.73  acres,  against 
which  a  Government  commutation  of  $3.27  was  paid. 

Thirty-one  persons  took  up  homesteads,  having  a  total  area  of 
371.01  acres,  valued  at  $6,959.90.  These  homesteads  were  taken 
under  various  forms  of  agreements  as  follows:  Fifteen  right-of- 
purchase  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  306.59  acres,  valued  at 
$6,557.90;  12  certificates  of  occupation,  covering  a  total  area  of 
30.24  acres,  unappraised;  3  homestead  leases,  covering  a  total  area 
of  7.40  acres,  unappraised;  and  1  special  homestead  agreement, 
covering  an  area  of  26.78  acres,  valued  at  $402.  These  homesteads 
were  taken  by  citizens  of  different  ancestry  as  follows :  Hawaiians, 
23,  taking  a  total  area  of  208.29  acres,  valued  at  $3,360.90 ;  Chinese, 
2,  taking  a  total  area  of  29  acres,  valued  at  $377;  Porto  Bicans,  2, 
taking  a  total  area  of  26.09  acres,  valued  at  $815;  2  Anglo-Saxons, 
taking  a  total  area  of  29.65  acres,  valued  at  $118;  and  2  Portuguese, 
taking  a  total  area  of  77.98  acres,  valued  at  $2,289. 

A  total  of  484  lots,  having  a  total  area  of  10,746.015  acres,  are 
available  for  homesteading  upon  application.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four,  having  a  total  area  of  9,103.11  acres,  are  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii;  99,  having  a  total  area  of  1,049.71  acres,  are  on  the  island 
of  Maui;  14,  having  a  total  area  of  198.39  acres,  are  on  the  island 
of  Oahu;  and  127,  having  a  total  area  of  394.805  acres,  are  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  These  lots  have  been  appraised  and  classified  and, 
having  once  been  advertised  for  homesteading,  are  available  for  re- 
homesteading  upon  application  by  qualified  citizens. 

Po filiation  and  immigration. — The  population  of  Hawaii  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
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States,  was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910, 
this  shows-  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per 
cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board 
of  health  to  be  328,444  on  June  30,  1926;  of  this  number  210,562 
are  American  citizens.  The  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
races  is  as  follows: 


Race 


Hawaiian 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Caucasian  Hawaiian. 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese. 


1 

In- 

1920 

1910 

crease 
since 
1910 

23,  723 

26,041 

i  2,  318 

6,  955 

3,734 

3,  221 

]  1,072 

8,772 

2,300 

27,  002 

22,  301 

4,701 

5,  602 

4,890 

712 

2, 430 

1,  990 

440  i 

19.  708 

14.867 

4,841  i 

23,  507 

21,  674 

1,833 

Race 


Japanese . 
Filipino,. 
Korean . . 

Negro 

All  other. 


Total. 


1920 


1910 


109,  274  79,  675 

21,031  I  2,361 

4,950  [  4,533 

348  I  695 

310  \  376 


In- 
crease 
since 

1910 


29,  299 
18,  670 

417 
1347 

i  66 


255,912  ;  191,  909  ,     64,003 


The  total  number  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1926,  was  7,925,  as  against  13,954  for  the  prior  year,  divided  as 
follows :  Chinese,  336 :  Japanese,  2,150 ;  Filipinos,  5,053 ;  Koreans, 
12 :  Porto  Ricans,  1 ;  Portuguese,  61 ;  Spanish,  1 ;  and  all  others,  311. 
The  departures  aggregated  11,603,  as  against  8,408  for  the  previous 
year,  divided  as  follows:  Chinese,  586;  Japanese,  4,667;  Filipinos, 
5,321;  Koreans,  38;  Porto  Ricans,  93:  Portuguese,  351;  Spanish,  214; 
Russian,  19;  and  all  others,  314. 

Education. — Public  school  education  and  equipment  absorb  36.5 
per  eent  of  the  annual  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  a  total  for  the  year  of  $4,619,355.26.  American  public 
school  ideals  and  methods  have  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii 
since  the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries  in  1820. 

During  the  year  there  were  maintained  182  public  schools,  with 
1.977  teachers,  and  58,860  pupils,  as  against  1,719  teachers  and  55,044 
pupils  the  previous  year.  There  were  63  private  schools,  with  400 
teachers  and  9,651  pupils,  as  against  462  teachers  and  9,872  pupils 
for  the  previous  year,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  year  of  245 
schools.  2,377  teachers,  and  68,511  pupils. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attend- 
ing all  schools  in  the  Territory : 


Hawaiian 3,  465 

Parr    Hawaiian 5,  978 

Anglo-Saxon 2, 101 

Portuguese 5,  859 

Spanish 292 

Porto  Rican 1,047 

Chinese 5,  646 


Japanese 30,  295 

Korean 1, 149 

Filipino 2,  300 

Others 728 


Total. 


58,  860 
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The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  by  birthplace 


Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Born  in  the  United  States 

13,425 
227 

8,255 
205 

29,617 
919 

5,984 
228 

29,  375 
969 

27,906 
610 

57 

Total... 

13,  652 

8,  460 

30,  536 

6,212 

30,  344 

28,  516 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  voca- 
tional program.  The  1925  legislature  in  act  207  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act,  thereby  enabling  the  department 
of  public  instruction  to  accept  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education, 
and  in  accordance  with  said  act  territorial  supervisors  were  ap- 
pointed. Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  high-school  course 
of  study  and  a  junior  high-school  course  of  study  committee  has  been 
organized.  The  Territory  is  in  close  touch  and  well  up  with  the 
adjustments  of  grade  and  high  schools  that  are  going  on  throughout 
the  mainland. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  language-school 
situation  during  the  last  year.  The  first  was  brought  about  by  the 
decision  of  the  ninth  appellate  court  in  San  Francisco  to  the  eli'ect 
that  the  alien-language  school  law  was  unconstitutional,  which  re- 
sulted in  making  the  Japanese  litigating  forces  feel  that  they  had 
won  a  complete  victory.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  means 
that  for  practical  purposes  there  is  no  alien-language  school  law. 
For  the  next  school  year,  or  until  the  legislature  enacts  other  laws. 
supervision  will  be  continued  on  the  following  basis :  All  teachers 
and  schools  to  be  properly  licensed;  the  hours  of  instruction  to 
remain  as  at  present ;  only  approved  textbooks  to  be  used  in  all 
classes;  the  improvement  of  teaching  through  supervision  and  con- 
ferences; the  abrogation  of  the  present  enrollment  fees. 

The  first  real  English  standard  school  was  established  at  what  is 
now  the  Lincoln  School  in  Honolulu.  The  idea  of  the  English 
standard  school  is  merely  to  encourage  the  speaking  of  good  Eng- 
lish by  promoting  proficient  scholars  to  a  special  school.  It 
is  hoped  that  ultimately  all  public  schools  will  have  the  same  stand- 
ard of  spoken  English. 

Health. — The  records  of  the  board  of  health  show  that  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory  during  the  past  year  was  exceptionally 
good.  The  general  death  rate  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
Territorjr,  the  death  rate  for  the  year  being  12.44  per  1,000  as  against 
12.74  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under 
1  year  of  age  showed  a  decrease  of  64  for  the  year,  there  being 
1,294  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  104.21  per  1,000  births.  The  races  show- 
ing the  highest  and  lowest  infant  mortality  were  respectively,  the 
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Filipino,  237.19,  and  Korean,  42.73.  There  were  12,417  births 
reported  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  692  over  1925.  The  birth 
rate  was  38.08  per  1,000  population  and  the  increase  of  births  over 
deaths  of  206.14. 

Maternal  and  infant  care  has  received  a  new  impetus  by  exten- 
sion made  possible  through  participation  in  the  Sheppard-Towner 
law,  the  terms  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  Territorial  legislature 
in  act  31  of  the  session  laws  of  1925.  This  act  created  the  division 
of  maternal  and  infant  hygiene  as  a  bureau  in  the  Territorial  board 
of  health,  the  work  of  the  division  being  financed  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral aid,  and  in  part  by  Territorial  appropriation.  Fourteen  of  the 
lie  health  nurses  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  assigned,  one  or 
two  days  a  week,  to  the  work  of  the  division  of  maternal  and  infant 
hygiene  in  their  several  districts.  The  chief  activity  of  the  division 
has  been  the  organization  of  permanent  health  centers,  where  parents 
bring  infants  and  preschool  children  to  be  weighed  and  examined 
periodically  and  receive  instruction  on  the  essentials  in  child  care. 

Medical  inspection  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  was  made 
throughout  the  Territory  by  the  Government  physicians  of  their 
respective  districts  and  in  Honolulu  by  doctors  of  the  health  depart- 
ment.    Most  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  number  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported  increased 
960  over  the  previous  year,  the  total  being  4,458,  of  which  33  were 
removed  from  arriving  vessels.  Among  the  principal  diseases,  in- 
creases are  noted  for  influenza,  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
and  varicella,  while  decreases  are  found  for  measles  and  typhoid. 

Trachoma  has  increased,  but  its  control  is  certain  through  extension 
of  school  clinics.  Typhoid  cases  totaled  76,  the  lowest  on  record, 
showing  the  results  of  sanitary  inspection  and  immunizing.  Tuber- 
culosis continues  to  take  all  too  large  a  toll.  Present  day  need  is  a 
preventorium  on  each  island;  a  start  has  been  made  in  Kula,  Maui. 
Diphtheria  records  308  cases,  with  47  deaths.  Although  Hawaii's 
population  is  very  thoroughly  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  the  severe 
epidemics  in  the  Orient  and  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  made  neces- 
sary  a  temporary  regulation  requiring  all  passengers  arriving  from 
the  mainland  as  well  as  oriental  ports  to  prove  successful  vaccinations. 

The  patients  at  the  leper  settlement  and  the  Kalihi  Hospital  on 
June  30,  1926,  totaled  669.  The  average  number  of  patients  at  the 
settlement  for  the  10-year  period  of  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  was  1,096. 
The  patients  at  the  settlement  December  31,  1901,  numbered  942. 
The  total  population  of  Hawaii  at  that  time  was  153,727 ;  to-day  the 
total  population  of  the  Territory  is  328,444,  showing  that  while  the 
population  has  doubled,  the  casualties  from  leprosy  have  decreased 
one -third. 
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The  510  people  at  the  settlement  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  in- 
dependent homes  of  their  own  or  in  the  various  homes  provided  for 
caring  for  separate  male  and  female  groups. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inmates,  ete.,  as  of  June 
30, 1926 : 


Lepers 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number  of  patients  living  at  the  settlement  on  June  30,  1925... 

Number  of  patients  admitted  from  Kalihi  Hospital  during  the  year 

335 
25 

171                506 
18                 43 

Total 

360 

189             •   549 

Number  released  to  Kalihi  Hospital 

A 

1 
38 

Number  of  deaths 

14 

Total 

25 

14                   39 

510 

335 

Physicians  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  conducted 
the  medical  treatment  and  examinations  at  Kalihi  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Leprosy  Investigation  Station.  There 
were  130  patients  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1925.  During  the  year  91 
patients  were  admitted,  IT  were  paroled,  3  died,  and  42  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  leper  settlement  at  Kalaupapa. 

The  total  number  of  patients  under  care  and  treatment  during  the 
year  in  the  Territorial  hospital  for  the  insane  was  536 — 369  men 
and  167  women;  IT  more  than  last  year.  The  daily  average  cost 
was  84  cents — 38  cents  for  maintenance  and  40  cents  for  care.  This 
increase  of  18  cents  for  maintenance  over  the  previous  year  was 
due  to  loss  of  taro  land  used  for  other  purposes  and  to  acquiring 
temporary  buildings  and  equipment  at  Kaneohe,  the  site  selected 
for  the  new  institution.  Some  of  the  male  patients  are  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  cultivating  taro,  repairing  buildings,  and  caring 
for  the  grounds  in  the  institution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  under  care 
and  admitted  during  the  year,  by  racial  classification: 


Racial  classification 

Total    patients   under   care 
and  treatment  June  30, 1926 

Admissions  during  period 
1925-26 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

H  aw  aiian 

29 
6 
51 
32 
101 
15 

41 

13 

9 

32 

29 

9 

1 

70 

19 

60 

64 

130 

24 

6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

62 

46 

5 

26 

10 

3 

8 

15 

14 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

4 

1 

4 

9 
5 
1 
6 
L3 
3 
1 
0 

0 

! 
J 

19 

Part  Hawaiian 

8 

Chinese.. 

9 

Portuguese 

21 

Japanese 

27 

A  merican 

14 

English 

0 

German.. 

0 

2 

1 

Norwegian 

1                  0 

5                  3 

1                  0 

46                 16 

45                  1 

4  1                 1 

20                  6 

0 

Russian 

Italian 

0 

Filipino 

Korean 

Spanish. 

1 

Porto  Rican 

5 
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Construction  of  the  new  Territorial  hospital  for  the  insane  is  under 
way,  a  prospect  to  which  those  engaged  in  this  public  service  have 
looked  forward  for  years.  The  plant  will  eventually  cost  about 
$1,000,000,  is  well  located,  and  will  be  modern  in  every  respect. 

Hawaii  National  Park. — More  than  10,270  people  visited  the  Ha- 
waii National  Park  this  year.  This  figure  does  not  include  people 
living  in  close  vicinity  to  the  park.  Renewal  of  the  hotel  lease 
within  the  park  during  recent  months  should  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  camping  facilities  near  the  volcano  of  Kilauea. 

The  land  areas  contemplated  to  be  included  in  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  are  gradually  being  secured  by  the  Territorial  adminis- 
tration and  will  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Service.  These 
additional  areas  include  thousands  of  acres  connecting  the  crater  at 
the  top  of  Mauna  Loa,  elevation  13,675  feet,  with  the  Kilauea  section, 
also  the  crater  area  of  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Haleakala,  on 
the  island  of  Maui.  The  process  of  securing  this  land  is  slow,  but 
the  project  should  be  complete  before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar 
year. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS 


ST.    ELIZABETHS   HOSPITAL 

On  June  30,  1926,  4,345  patients  remained  in  the  hospital,  as  com- 
pared with  4,295  on  June  30,  1925,  an  increase  of  50  patients.  The 
total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  5,114, 
as  compared  with  5,027,  an  increase  of  87.  The  number  of  dis- 
charges, including  deaths,  was  794.  The  daily  average  population 
was  4,403,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  140.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  303,  an  increase  of  65  over  the  previous  year's 
figure  of  238. 

Movement  of  population,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926 


Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Remaining  July  1,  1925 

Admitted  during  year  ending  June  30,  ]926._- 

2,512 

468 

598 
115 

3,110 

583 

741 
146 

444 
90 

1, 185 
236 

4,295 

819 

Total  number  under  treatment  during 
year  ended  June  30,  1926 

2,980 

713 

3,693 

8S7 

534 

1,421 

5.114 

Discharged: 

51 
79 

199 
52 

148 

10 
5 
12 

6 
49 

61 
84 

211 
58 

197 

17 
9 

5 
62 

4 
3 
9 
8 
44 

21 

12 
31 
13 
106 

R? 

Improved 

Unimproved 

Not  insane 

Died 

96 
242 

71 
303 

Total  died  and  discharged 

529 

82 

611 

115 

68 
476 

183 

794 

Remaining  June  30,  1926 

2,472 

631 

3,103 

766 

1.242 

4,345 
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Medical  department. — The  number  of  patients  receiving  treat  men  [ 
in  the  hospital  building  has  increased  somewhat  over  the  previous 
year,  due  largely  to  influenza  and  pneumonia  epidemics  which  oc 
curred  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1926 
Major  operations  increased  as  w7ell  as  the  activities  of  the  dispensary 
The  isolation  building  wras  opened  on  several  occasions  for  the  ad- 1 
mission  of  a  small  number  of  cases  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  erysipelas  i 
and  diphtheria  carriers.     The  principal  additions  in  equipment  con- 1 
sisted  of  a  Hoffman  Arc  Quartz  light,  a  baking  cabinet,  and  certain 
accessory    instruments    for    genito-urinary    examinations,    etc.      In  | 
the  out-patient  department  the  work   was  changed  materially,  the 
first  important  change  being  the  discontinuance  of  the  clinic.     The 
work  now  centers  on  a  more  intensive  social  work,  which  could  not 
be  carried  on  heretofore  Avith  the  limited  number  of  hospital  and 
social  workers  in  the  clinic  three  afternoons  a  week.     The  change 
has  resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  social  conditions  for 
patients  and  their  families.     The  laboratory  work  has  increased  ma- 
terially during  the  year,  the  output  being  very  much  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year.     The  evaluation  of  the  malarial  treatment  of 
general  paresis  is  progressing  well.     Large  quantities  of  new  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  have  been  provided.     The  training  school   for 
nurses  graduated  eight  nurses  during  the  year.     An  affiliated  course 
of  psychiatric  nursing  was  given  students  from  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing  and  Homeopathic  Hospital.     All  of  those  who  took  the 
District  board  examinations  passed  successfully,  one  of  them  passing 
with  high  marks  in  the  honor  class. 

Administrative  department. — The  number  of  employees  on  the 
pay  roll  on  July  1,  1925,  was  1,241;  appointments  during  the  year, 
412;  separations,  382;  leaving  the  number  of  employees  on  June  30, 
1926,  1,271.  The  turnover  is  increasing,  and  the  work  of  the  person- 
nel board  has  likewise  materially  increased,  growing  out  of  the  work 
of  the  classification  of  employees. 

The  farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  were  worth 
$186,680.64.  During  the  year  there  were  baked  868,111  loaves  of 
bread,  2,988,832  rolls,  and  about  58,590  pounds  of  pastrv,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $57,469.86. 

The  value  of  the  supplies  made  in  the  sewing  rooms  and  tailor 
shops,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  amounted  to  $93,959.87.  These  sup- 
plies include  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  household,  table  and  bed 
wear,  and  brushes,  etc.  The  laundry  washed,  dried,  and  ironed 
5,334,185  pieces  of  various  classes,  at  a  cost  of  $62,108.49.  There 
were  manufactured  in  the  several  workrooms  of  the  hospital  5,038 
brooms,  1,368  brushes  of  various  kinds,  146  mats,  1,746  mattresses, 
1,490  pillows,  2,147  pairs  of  shoes  besides  1,799  pairs  repaired.  In 
the  kitchens  there  were  put  up  6,042  cans  of  pickles,  chili  sauce, 
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jams,  preserves,  etc.  The  hospital  has  a  large  Holstein  dairy  herd. 
There  are  at  present  200  cows  and  144  heifers;  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  during  the  year  was  206,794  gallons,  or  1,654,354  pounds. 

Building. — The  building  program  during  the  past  year  has  not 
been  an  extensive  one.  However,  the  following  new  construction  has 
added  to  the  improvement  of  the  reservation  and  the  care  of  the 
patients:  A  large  porch  has  been  built  adjoining  the  retreat  ward, 
which  serves  as  a  sun  parlor  and  permits  the  patients  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air  most  of  the  day  during  pleasant  weather.  A  porch  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  Allison  buildings  has  been  inclosed  and  is  now 
used  as  a  dormitory  with  capacity  for  38  beds.  A  porgh  lias  also 
been  inclosed  around  one  of  the  Dix  buildings,  to  be  used  as  a  din- 
ing room,  thus  increasing  the  bed  capacity  for  this  building.  The 
remodeling  of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Gray  Ash  ward  for  use  as 
a  hydrotherapy  department  is  nearing  completion.  Such  alterations 
will  make  it  possible  for  additional  patients  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
hydrotherapy  treatments,  and  several  pack  tables  and  a  steam  box 
have  been  installed  in  this  section.  An  automatic  passenger  elevator 
has  been  installed  in  the  administration  building,  running  from  the 
basement  to  the  third  floor,  and  is  now  being  used  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  the  upper  floors  of  this  building  from  residential  to 
office  use.  New  gate  houses  have  been  constructed  at  the  second 
entrance  on  the  south  side  of  Nichols  Avenue  and  the  third  entrance 
on  the  north  side  of  Nichols  Avenue,  which  aside  from  enhancing  the 
appearance  of  the  institution,  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  Hitchcock  Hall  by  treating  the 
walls  of  this  building.  Recent  tests  indicate  that  such  experiment 
has  greatly  improved  the  acoustic  conditions  of  the  hall. 

Fire  protection. — Weekly  inspections  of  the  institution  have  been 
made  by  firemen  from  No.  25  engine  house  and  by  other  representa- 
tives of  the  District  Fire  Department.  All  hose,  sirens,  pumps,  and 
fire  escapes  are  tested  regularly.  Fire  drills  are  held  monthly.  The 
;automatic  telephone  in  the  institution  has  been  connected  up  so  as 
to  be  used  for  fire-alarm  purposes  and  the  200  stations  in  the  various 
buildings  are  accessible  night  and  day  for  fire  signals  in  case  of  a 
fire  outbreak.  The  method  of  having  employees  on  duty  at  night 
reporting  regularly  to  the  switchboard,  all  of  whom  are  versed  in 
the  fire  signals,  gives  the  hospital  a  vigilant  force  always  on  the 
lookout  to  prevent  conflagrations. 

Occupational  therapy. — During  the  year  the  work  of  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  department  has  been  enlarged  and  includes  1,096 
men  and  283  women.  Classes  have  been  maintained  in  various 
branches  of  the  work,  including  weaving,  sewing,  toy  making,  wood 
work,  commercial  work,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  etc. 
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The  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Red  Cross  units  ; 
still  continues  at  the  hospital,  where  they  serve   a   very   valuable 
purpose  in  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  patients  and  co- 
operating with  the  hospital  in  various  kinds  of  wTork. 

Needs  of  the  hospital. — One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
hospital  is  a  new  medical  and  surgical  building.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  $750,000  for  such  construction.  The  building  at  present 
used  for  this  purpose  was  constructed  with  dormitories  and  day 
rooms  for  the  general  treatment  of  patients.  It  has  been  converted 
into  a  medical  and  surgical  building,  but  the  operating  room  is  in 
another  building  several  hundred  feet  away.  The  dental  clinic  is 
in  a  third  "building  even  farther  removed.  The  eye,  ear,  and  throat 
clinic  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  dental  clinic  and  the  room 
where  antiluetic  treatment  is  given  is  some  distance  from  any 
other  quarters.  The  new  building  will  permit  the  location  of  these 
branches  of  the  service  under  one  roof  and  put  the  hospital  in  much 
better  position  to  give  care  and  attention  to  the  patients.  This 
building  is  needed  irrespective  of  the  consideration  of  the  larger 
program  of  a  1,500  bed  addition,  which  is  also  essential.  The  hos- 
pital has  recently  purchased  some  of  the  most  modern  medical  and 
surgical  apparatus,  thus  insuring  for  the  patients  the  latest  methods 
of  treatment  for  all  forms  of  mental  and  physical  disorders.  This 
equipment,  including  X-ray  outfits,  urological  instruments,  electro- 
therapy apparatus,  etc.,  will  be  available  and  suitable  for  a  new 
hospital  building  in  the  event  of  an  appropriation  for  same. 

Bill  regulating  process  of  commitment  to  the  hospital. — During  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill  6222  was  intro- 
duced "  to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had  the  approval 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of  1919  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a  tentative 
draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment  to  the 
hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  present  methods  and  ' 
very  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 
of  the  bench.  While  the  bill  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  still  it  offers 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The  main 
features  of  this  improvement  are  two :  It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend  or 
relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  recpiest  it.  This  is  provided 
in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to  send 
the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  just  as  at  present  and  permit 
the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless  some 
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iemand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.  This  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
men  hearings  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secondly,  there  is  a  provision  for 
voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  section  11.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
svill  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval,  to  send  it 
forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  After  consideration 
3f  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 
to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  department,  under  date  of  March  16,  1920,  stated  that — 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  will  accomplish  the.  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be* 
briefly  described  as  follows :  The  important  changes  sought  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two :  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  alleged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and; 
treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
and  that  before  a  permanent  or  indefinite  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
must  be  brought  into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  instances  highly 
injurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  wrould  be 
improperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
mits the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form,  of 
procedure  that  is  still  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
"  voluntary  commitment "  ;  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
(to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
vision and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum- 
stances detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  persons 
shall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is- 
believed  that  many  persons  because  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition 
require  and  could  be  benefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat- 
ment if  it  were  possible  to  receive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica- 
tion of  insanity ;  and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so  treated  would  be 
restored  to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper 
treatment  they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and  treat- 
ment for  an  indefinite  period. 

Subsequentl}7,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  April,  1920,  in  the  second  session  of  the 
66th  Congress  as  House  bill  13427,  "  To  amend  section  115a  of  an- 
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act  entitled  'An  act   to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  oi 
Columbia,'   as   amended":  this   bill,    which    was   approved   by   tin 
department,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  the  affairs 
of  the  hospital  that  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  embodied  in 
the  bill  above  mentioned  be  enacted  by  Congress  at  an  early  day. 

FEEEDMEFS    HOSPITAL 

The  volume  of  work  at  the  hospital  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year;  171  patients  having  been  received  in  exec.-,  of  the  number' 
admitted  in  any  year  during  the  history  of  the  institution.  This 
large  number  made  increased  demands  upon  all  departments  of  the 
hospital,  which  was  met  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  entire 
staff,  both  resident  and  visiting.  While  the  admissions  to  the  hos-  \ 
pital  showed  an  increase  of  -1  per  cent  over  1925,  the  volume  of  work 
in  the  X-ray  department  increased  48  per  cent  in  X-ray  diagnoses 
and  over  300  per  cent  in  X-ray  therapy,  diathermy  and  actinic  ray. 
indicating  a  much  wider  use  of  that  department  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  disease. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  hospital  is  good,  man}7  repairs 
having  been  made  during  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1925,  there  was  204  patients; 
during  the  year  1926,  there  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  4,227, 
making  a  total  of  4,431  indoor  patients  under  care.  Of  the  number 
admitted,  including  births,  970  were  pay  patients,  1,659  were  indigent 
residents  from  32  States  and  6  foreign  countries;  and  1,598  were 
indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the  year 
970  pay  patients  were  received,  an  increase  of  10  over  the  preceding 
year.  Receipts  from  this  source  aggregated  $23,533.50,  or  $32.50 
less  than  the  prior  year,  the  reduction  in  receipts  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  number  of  admissions  was  greater  the  number 
of  days  of  hospitalization  was  less. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,861,  of  whom  2,318  re- 
covered, 1,301  improved,  242  unimproved,  and  348  died,  leaving  222 
in  the  hospital  July  1,  of  whom  37  were  pay  patients.  There  were 
2,030  surgical  operations  with  a  mortality  of  3  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  anesthetics  administered  was  2,050. 

In  the  outdoor  department  19,262  patients  received  care  and  treat- 
ment, representing  an  increase  of  417  over  the  preceding  year.  They 
received  treatment  in  the  following  clinics:  Dermatological,  371; 
ear,  nose,  and  throat,  2,855;  eye,  3,058;  gynecological.  1,566;  neuro- 
logical, 795;  medical,  2,230;  minor  surgical,  4,254;  urological,  2,174; 
orthopedic,  534;  pediatric,  1,425.     There  were  28,782  revisits  made 
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|  ;o  this  department  and  5,266  emergencies  received  treatment  as 
\  against  2,001  last  year.  This  department  was  taxed  to  the  limit. 
Further  growth  will  undoubtedly  require  larger  facilities  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  personnel  at  no  distant  day.  The  total  number  of  in- 
door and  outdoor  patients  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  was 
23.489,  or  373  more  than  last  year. 

Needs. — The  greatest  need  of  the  hospital  is  the  providing  of  new 
laundry  machinery.  Almost  the  entire  equipment  must  be  replaced 
during  the  coming  year,  as  the  machinery  is  practically  worn  out, 
having  been  installed  over  20  years  ago.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  machinery  there  are  frequent  breakdowns,  causing 
annoying  delays  in  supplying  clean  linen  to  the  wards.  The  washers 
and  extractors  are  of  the  belt-type  drive  and  constitute  a  dangerous 
hazard  to  employees.  The  flat-work  ironer  is  of  an  obsolete  cyl- 
inder type  and  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  washers  and  extrac- 
tors. It  is  estimated  that  $27,182  will  be  required  to  modernize  the 
laundry  and  make  it  as  free  from  danger  as  possible. 

Pay  patients. — The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906, 
and  for  other  expenses,  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1190), 
provides,  among  other  things,  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  admitted  to  the  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  money  that  may  be  received  from  this  source  on  and  after  July  lr 
1905,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  the  hospital. 

Under  this  statute  on  the  20th  of  August,  1926,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  16,  1926  (Public  47, 
69th  Congress),  providing  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  patients  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each  full  day  for  each 
person  over  12  years  of  age  cared  for,  maintained,  and  treated  at  the 
hospital ;  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment  of  each  child  born 
in  the  hospital  to  any  wonian  admitted  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $0.50  per  day;  and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  every  other 
child  from  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  age  of  12  years,  $1.25 
per  day;  $42,500  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  act  of  "  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  26,  1912  (37  Stat.  172)  y 
provision  is  made,  under  the  head  of  "'medical  charities,"  as  follows: 

Hereafter  patients  may  be  admitted  to  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  care  and 
treatment  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.  All  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury   to   the  credit   of  Freedmen's   Hospital,   to   be  disbursed  under    the 
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supervision  of  the   Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  subsistence,   fuel  and  light 
clothing,   bedding,   forage,   medicine,    medical   and   surgical   supplies,    surgica 
instruments,  repairs,  furniture,  and  other  absolutely  necessary  expenses  incidem 
to  the  management  of  the  hospital,  a  report  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof  tc  | 
be  made  annually  to  Congress. 

Under  this  provision  917  pay  patients,  including  53  births,  were 
received  for  treatment  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1926;  the 
receipts  therefrom  amounted  to  $23,533.50. 

Training  school  for'  nurses. — The  training  school  for  nurses  at 
present  provides  for  a  course  of  three  years  and  requires  a  high- 
school  education  as  an  essential  for  attendance.  During  the  year 
85  applications  were  received — 51  were  accepted  and  34  rejected. 
The  results  of  the  work  in  the  nursing  service  as  a  whole  were  satis- 
factory. To  comply  with  the  standards  established  by  the  various 
State  nurse  boards,  the  school  curriculum  has  been  revised  and  one 
entrance  period  each  year,  September  15,  has  been  established.  No 
pupils  will  be  admitted  on  any  other  date.  The  appointment  of  an 
educational  assistant  to  give  instructions  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  nursing  and  follow  up  the  nursing  technique  in  the  wards  has 
been  an  important  addition  to  the  school.  The  nurses'  home  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  in  use.  The  graduating  exercises  of  this 
school  were  held  on  June  1,  1926.  Twenty-two  nurses  graduated, 
making  a  total  of  423  persons  holding  diplomas  from  the  school. 

Receipts  and  disbursement* 
Receipts : 

Appropriation,  Interior  act — 

Salaries $89,  000.  00 

For    support 63,  950.  00 

Remodeling,  enlarging,  and  equipping  nurses'  home 50,  000.  00 


202,  950.  00 
Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act    (under  contract  with 

Board   of  Charities) 42,500.00 

Pay  patients 23,  533.  50 


Total 268,  983.  50 


Disbursements : 

Miscellaneous   (fuel,  light,  clothing,  medicine,  forage,  etc.) 5S,  t05.  86 

Pay  patients 5,  507.  09 

Subsistence 46,  087.  94 

Pay  patients 4,691.  51 

Salaries 87,  659.  89 

Pay  patients 10.  989.  67 

Subsistence 46,  087.  94 

Refunds,    pay   patients 705.  50 

Remodeling,  enlarging,  and  equipping  nurses'  home 49,763.25 


Total  disbursements. __-_ 263,  870.  71 
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Unexpended  balances.— Miscellaneous,  $984.14 ;  subsistence,  $912.06 ; 
salaries,  $1,340.11;  remodeling  and  enlarging,  etc.,  nurses'  home, 
$236.75;  pay  patients,  $1,639.73;  making  a  total  of  $5,112.79. 

HOWARD   UNIVERSITY 

The  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  438).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  "  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession."  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees.  The  full  board  consists  of  24  trustees.  Three  vacancies 
now  exist. 

Students. — Howard  University  again  passed  the  2,000  mark  in  the 
student  registration,  with  a  total  enrollment  for  the  year  of  2,155, 
representing  37  States  and  11  foreign  countries.  Three  hundred  and 
five  young  men  and  women  received  their  bachelor  degrees,  and  4 
their  master's  degree  in  arts,  and  upon  7  were  conferred  honorary 
degrees  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

School  of  medicine. — The  school  of  medicine  has  had  this  year  in 
the  medical  college  226  students:  in  the  dental  college,  101  students, 
and  in  the  college  of  pharmacy,  73  students.  Degrees  were  conferred 
as  follows:  M.  D.,  55;  D.  D.  S.,  30;  Ph.  C,  15. 

The  school  of  law. — The  year  1925-26,  which  opened  on  October 
1,  1925,  has  justified  the  prediction  that  the  school  of  law  would 
sustain  no  real  loss  by  conforming  to  the  raised  academic  standards 
advocated  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  While  the  net  result  has  been  decreased 
registration  as  to  numbers,  it  represents  a  marked  increase  in  the 
admission  of  matriculates  deemed  academically  fit  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  gift 
of  $2,500  to  the  law  school  library  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago, 
conditioned  upon  an  additional  gift  of  $500  by  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  law  school.  In  seven  days  the  entire  fund  was  oversubscribed 
by  persons  residing  almost  entirely  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Academic  colleges. — According  to  the  action  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  their  meeting  in  June,  1925,  a  reorganization  of  the  colle- 
giate work  of  the  university  was  made  which  transformed  the  schools 
of  education  and  liberal  arts  into  colleges  covering  four  years  of 
work  instead  of  two  as  formerly.  This  change  proved  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  work  of  the  college  of  education  in  that  it  per- 
mitted a  reassignment  of  essential  professional  courses  through  four 
years  instead  of  two.  In  addition  to  a  better  distribution,  it  gave 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  certain  courses  earlier  than  before, 
thereby  reaching  a  larger  number  of  students.    The  cooperation  given 
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by  the  public  school  system  continues  to  be  highly  gratifying,  several 
administrative  officers  having  given  practical  talks  to  the  classes  in 
education.  The  number  of  graduates  was  39,  of  whom  32  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  7  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts. — There  has  been  enrolled  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  during  the  year  1925-26,  897  individual  students.  This 
year  has  witnessed  a  notable  gain  in  definiteness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college  student  and  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  class- 
room work  has  been  conducted.  At  present  there  are  in  residence 
nine  graduate  students  pursuing  definite  work  leading  to  the  master's 
degree.  This  constitutes  a  record  for  the  university  and  is  an  augury 
of  the  growing  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  A  total  of 
120  was  graduated,  60  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  60  the  degree 
of  B.  S. 

The  college  of  applied  science. — Because  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  several  colleges  of  the  university,  a  marked  drop  in  the  number 
of  students  registered  in  this  college  was  indicated.  The  students 
formerly  registered  in  this  college  preparing  to  become  teachers  of 
art  and  home  economic  subjects  are  now  registered  in  the  college 
of  education.  The  number  of  students  pursuing  courses  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  this  college,  however,  has  shown  a  marked 
increase. 

The  annual  fashion  exhibit  showing  the  work  of  the  students  in 
the  department  of  domestic  art,  was  a  marked  success.  This  exhibit 
took  place  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  university  on  March  31,  and  was 
well  attended.  Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows :  B.  S.  in  home 
economics,  1;  B.  S.  in  electrical  engineering,  3:  B.  S.  in 
architecture,  1. 

/School  of  music. — The  school  of  music  has  had  a  very  successful 
year.  Student  recitals  have  been  given  frequently  at  the  chapel 
assemblies  by  the  advanced  students  and  the  band  and  orchestra 
recitals  have  also  offered  excellent  opportunities  for  development, 
The  choir  has  rendered  four  song  services  and  the  men's  glee  club 
has  given  four  concerts,  one  of  which  was  a  radio  concert.  The 
women's  glee  club  has  also  given  a  concert.  The  vested  choir  has 
rendered  the  usual  service  of  furnishing  music  for  the  Sunday  vesper 
services.  Six  were  graduated  from  the  school  with  the  degree  of 
Mus.  B. 

Department  of  physical  education. — An  outstanding  event  was  the 
dedication  of  the  new  gymnasium  and  the  transfer  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  to  this  new  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
quarter.  All  problems  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  plant 
have  been  successfully  met. 

Evening  classes  and  summer  session. — In  addition  to  the  regular 
day  classes,  the  evening  classes  were  conducted  again  this  year  with 
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an  enrollment  of  357  students,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  whom  were 
teachers  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Government  employees.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  the  day  classes.  After  the  close  of  the  three  regular 
quarters  of  the  school  term,  the  summer  session  was  again  conducted, 
extending  over  a  period  of  eight  weeks  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  regulations  of  the  university  as  regards  admission, 
scholarships,  and  credit  toward  graduation.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-four  students  registered  for  the  session  covering  48  differ- 
ent courses. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. — The  Reserve  Officers'  Training- 
Corps,  Infantry  unit,  at  Howard  University,  has  now  completed  its 
seventh  year.  During  the  year  1925-26  a  maximum  number  of  521 
male  students  have  received  instruction  for  periods  varying  from  one 
to  three  academic  quarters.  The  largest  number  enrolled  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  any  quarter  being  354  students, 
during  the  spring  quarter.  This  is  a  reduction  in  numbers  from 
previous  years,  due  to  the  elimination  of  compulsory  instruction  for 
academic  juniors.  In  June  of  1926,  22  students  received  commissions 
as  second  lieutenants  of  infantry,  Officers'  Reserve  Corps;  and  2 
students,  being  under  the  age  of  21,  received  certificates  of  eligi- 
bility, exchangeable  for  commissions  on  their  reaching  the  proper  age. 

Finances. — Howard  Universit}^  was  incorporated  in  1867,  but  no 
appropriation  was  made  for  its  support  by  Congress  until  March  3, 
1879,  when  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  "  maintenance." 

Since  that  time  Congress  has  made  annual  appropriations  for 
the  institution,  expendable  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  is  a  patron  ex-officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  covers  receipts 
from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations,  tuition  and  other 
fees,  endowments  and  other  investments,  rents  and  interests,  dona- 
tions, etc.  The  total  income  for  1926  from  all  sources  was  $682,- 
777.03,  and  the  expenditures  were  $700,018.22,  there  being  an  excess 
of  expenditures  over  income  for  the  year  of  $17,241.19.  The  total 
assets  on  June  30,  1926,  were  $3,122,625.60.  Of  this  sum  the  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  were  valued  at  $2,057,270.12.  The  invest- 
ments of  the  endowment  fund  aggregated  $504,166.47.  The  balance 
of  $561,189.01  consisted  of  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  $369,588.83;  assets  of  the  general  fund,  $39,- 
134.72 ;  unproductive  land,  $60,585.51 ;  and  trust  funds  cash  on  hand, 
$91,879.95.  The  property  of  the  university  has  been  accumulated 
mainly  through  donations  and  the  sale  of  and  the  increase  in  value 
of  128  acres  of  land  originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  it.  The 
annual  congressional  appropriations  have  been  for  the  payment  of 
17550—26 6 
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salaries,  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  construction  of  build-  I 
ings.  and  other  expenses. 

COLUMBIA   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   DEAF 

students. — During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1926.  there  were  undei 
instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of  the  institution,  known  as : 
Gallaudet  College,  77  men  and  50  women,  a  total  of  127.  representing 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  40  States.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  five  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  the  primary 
and  grammar  department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  there  were 
under  instruction  30  boys  and  28  girls,  a  total  of  58.  This  is  an 
increase  of  seven  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
in  this  department,  50  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  34  males  and 
21  females;  discharged  23  males  and  22  females. 

Two  deaths  occurred  in  the  primary  department,  one  from  pneu- 
monia and  one  from  convulsions.  In  this  department  there  were 
also  a  few  light  cases  of  measles.  In  the  advanced  department,  there 
were  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever  among  the  students,  two  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  many  cases  of  grippe. 

The  course  of  study  remained  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year,  except  that  special  attention  was  given  in  the  Kendall  School 
to  the  preparation  of  several  candidates  for  admission  to  the  ad- 
vanced department. 

Practically  all  of  the  dormitory  space  having  been  filled  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  need  of  building  to  provide  for  increased  num- 
bers is  becoming  imperative.  Constant  demands  for  trained  teachers 
of  the  deaf  require  that  the  normal  training  class  of  the  institution 
should  be  enlarged  with  an  additional  instructor. 

Admission  of  indigent  deaf-mutes  from  States  and  Territories. — 
The  act  approved  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  393),  provides: 

That  deaf-mutes,  not  exceeding  60  in  number,  admitted  to  this  institution 
from  the  several  States  and  Territories  under  section  4SG5  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  have  the  expenses  of  their  instruction  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment paid  from  this  appropriation,  together  with  so  much  of  the  expense  of 
their  support  when  indigent  and  while  in  the  institution  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  admitted  to  said  institution  under  section 
4865  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  nor  shall  there  be  maintained  after  such  admis- 
sion, at  any  one  time  from  any  State  or  Territory  exceeding  three  deaf-mutes 
while  there  are  applications  pending  from  deaf-mutes,  citizens  of  States  or 
Territories  having  less  than  three  pupils  in  said  institution. 

By  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  620),  and  the  act  of  July  1,  1918 
(40  Stat.  680),  the  number  of  beneficiaries  in  said  institution,  to  be 
received  from  the  several  States  and  Territories,  was  increased  from 
60  to  100  and  lastly  from  100  to  125. 
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Under  the  above-mentioned  provision  there  were  admitted  during 
the  past  year  to  the  institution,  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  45  persons,  representing  21  States. 

Research  work. — Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault  has  continued  his  studies 
in  regard  to  the  understanding  of  speech  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
touch  with  further  success.  The  results  of  the  survey  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  made  by  Professor  Day,  formerly  of  the  institution,  and 
Professor  Fusfeld,  are  being  published  in  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf. 

Presentation  day. — On  Presentation  Day,  June  8,  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  one  graduate  of  the  normal  de- 
partment. A  certificate  of  graduation  was  also  conferred  in  this 
department.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  upon 
eight  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  Gallaudet  College  and  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  three  members. 

Receipts  and  expenses. — The  balance  on  hand  on  July  1,  1925,  was 
$9:31.22.  The  balance  remaining  on  June  30,  1926,  was  $685.14.  The 
total  received,  other  than  balance  on  hand,  was  $156,823.92.  The 
total  expenses  were  $157,070.00.  The  total  uninvested  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  are:  General  fund,  $1,199.83;  manual  labor 
fund,  $803.60;  memorial  art  fund,  $256.45;  and  special  fund,  $89.26. 

Contracts. — The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  under 
date  of  July  9,  1926,  considered  the  question  of  the  making  of  con- 
tracts by  this  institution,  reaching  the  following  conclusion : 

*  *  *  The  various  restrictive  statutes  applied  to  your  institution  by  that 
decision  will  be  again  considered  in  order. 

Section  3744,  Revised  Statutes,  provides : 

"  Sec.  3744.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  and  require  every  con- 
tract made  by  them  severally  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  or  by  their  officers 
under  them  appointed  to  make  such  contracts,  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties  with  their  names  at  the  end  thereof     *     *     *.'r 

Under  section  441  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was- 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  public  business  relating  to  the  Columbia 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Subsequently,  however,  the  act  of  July  1, 
1898,  30  Stat.  624,  provided: 

"  *  *  *  the  directors  of  the  institution  shall  have  control  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  said  institution,, 
accounts  for  which  shall  be  settled  and  adjusted  at  the  Treasury  Department 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.'' 

It  is  evident  therefrom  that  the  contracts  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  are  not  now  required  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by 
anyone  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  as  he  has  no  authority  over  the 
appointment  of  the  directors.  Section  3744,  Revised  Statutes,  will,  therefore, 
not  be  applicable  to  said  institution  after  June  30,  1926.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  as  all  contracts  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
public  accounts  are  required  by  section  3743,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
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the  act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat.  210,  and  by  the  Budget  and  accounting  act  oJ 
June  10,  1921.  42  Stat.  24,  to  be  filed  in  this  office,  it  will  he  necessary  for  suet 
•contracts  to  be  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  be  available  for  filing. 

Section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  requiring  the  advertising  for  proposals  in  all 
purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  services,  except  personal  services,  is  not 
limited  to  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  is  applicable  to  all 
departments,  independent  establishments,  boards,  etc..  of  the  Government. 
3  Comp.  Gen.  920.  See  also  1  Comp.  Gen.  59 ;  4  id.  588.  Therefore,  the  provi- 
sions of  said  section  are  applicable  to  your  institution,  except,  of  course,  as  tc 
purchases  from  contractors  on  the  General  Supply  Committee  schedule  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  advertising  has  already  been  attended  to  by  that  com- 
mittee. Said  section  applies  to  purchases  less  than  $100  in  amount  as  well  as 
to  purchases  in  excess  of  said  amount. 

The  act  of  June  17,  1910,  36  Stat.  531,  under  which  the  General  Supply  Com- 
unittee  operates,  provides: 

"  That  hereafter  all  supplies  of  fuel,  ice,  stationery,  and  other  miscellaneous 
supplies  for  the  executive  departments  and  other  Government  establishments  in 
Washington,  when  public  exigencies  do  not  require  the  immediate  delivery  of 
the  article,  shall  be  advertised  and  contracted  for  by  the   Secretary  of  the  , 
Treasury     *     *     *." 

While  your  institution  was  originally  incorporated  as  a  private  corporation, 
the  various  acts  requiring  reports  to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Interior  and  an  accounting  of  the  appropriated  funds  under  section  236,  Revised' 
Statutes,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  institution  is  now  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
supported  by  congressional  appropriations,  compel  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a> 
branch  of  the  Federal  service  or  a  Government  establishment  in  Washington 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1910,  supra.  3  Comp.  Gen.  190.  See 
decision  to  you  of  January  14,  1925,  A-7144.  Therefore  you  are  not  authorized 
to  purchase  in  the  open  market  any  supplies  which  can  be  procured  from  the 
contractors  on  the  General  Supply  Committee  schedules,  irrespective  of  the 
price  or  quality.     2  Comp.  Gen.  441 ;  5  id.  755. 

With  the  exception  of  the  application  of  section  3744,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
indicated  above,  the  decision  of  March  23,  1925,  must  be  and  is  affirmed  and 
held  applicable  to  your  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  1927  and  thereafter  in 
the  absence  of  specific  legislation  excepting  it  from  such  statutory  requirements. 

MARYLAND   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
294) ,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  some 
other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are; 
children  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  : 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908   (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a 
contract  should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  I 
of  Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State, 
of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for 
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the  purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
under  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
293)  was  also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service, 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priation above  referred  to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  re- 
pealed so  far  as  to  be  no  longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this 
class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the- 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  suprar 
only  repealed  the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
to  the  extent  that  said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind! 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefi- 
nite appropriation  in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the 
blind  children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  tx> 
issue  permits  for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  fox: 
this  class  of  beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year.. 

THE   ARCHITECT   OF   THE   CAPITOL 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  other 
purposes,  approved  March  20,  1922,  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  etc.,  so  that  since  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  not  been  connected  with  the  Interior  Department 
except  in  the  matter  of  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  for  that 
office  and  the  work  under  it,  which  under  existing  law,  act  of  March' 
8,  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  by  the  chief  dis- 
bursing clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds. — The  act  of  August  26^  1912  (37 
Stat.  605),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
renting  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1925  no  properties 
additional  to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were 
secured.  As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to-  which  is  in  the 
United  States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  rented  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Rent  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  provided  for  in  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  297),. 
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Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918.  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs," 
is  as  follows : 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve,  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living'  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
633,  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with 
any  other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not 
now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have 
.not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  Congress  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  all  of  the 
houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue.  B  and  C 
Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired 
for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act, 
and  improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made 
by  the  Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this  square,  to  wit : 
Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW.,  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW.,  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 
In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the  build- 
ings in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March  5, 
1919,  it  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

As  to  lots  51,  52,  53,  67,  68,  69,  TO,  71,  72,  73.  and  74  in  square 
633,  on  which  the  Arthur  Place  School  building  is  located,  title  to 
which  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  commissioners  are  without 
authority  to  execute  a  deed  to  that  propert}^.  The  matter  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
October  of  1917  and  again  in  1925,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  resolu- 
tion by  Congress  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  convey  this  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States.  In  response  to  this  the  commissioners 
stated  under  date  of  March  5,  1925 : 

No  action  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  securing  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. The  commission  authorized  to  acquire  this  land  for  the  United  States 
made  an  award  for  the  school  property  of  $43,120.  The  school  building  is  at 
present  occupied  for  school  purposes,  and  there  is  no  present  intention  to 
abandon  it  for  such  purpose.  Recently  Congress  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  a  five-year  building  program  for  the  public  schools,  involving  the  abandon- 
ment of  certain  buildings,  but  the  Arthur  School  was  not  included  in  this 
program. 

The  commissioners  feel  that  the  occupation  of  the  building  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  continued  until  such  time  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  property  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  When  this  time  arrives,  the 
commissioners  are  ready  to  prepare  legislation  which  they  believe  should  take 
the  form  of  an  authorization  for  them  to  convey  the  property  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  payment  of  the  agreed  consideration,  and  to  provide  that  the 
amount   of   such   consideration,    together   with   such   additional    amount    as   is 
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necessary  to  acquire  a  new  site  and  construct  a  building  to  replace  the  Arthur 
School,  should  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  De- 
|  cember  1,  1924,  to  and  including  November  30,  1925,  aggregating 
|  $6,647.50,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
j  cellaneous  receipts.  A  special  report  in  relation  thereto  was  sub- 
I  mitted  to  Congress  December  8,  1925.  The  report  of  the  collections 
of  rents  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1925,  to  November  30,  1926, 
;  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  December,  1926. 

The  buildings  on  the  lots  in  the  above-mentioned  square  are  not  all 
|i  in  good  repair.  Many  of  them  are  structurally  in  an  unsafe  condi- 
1  tion  and  deteriorating  almost  daily.  Congress  should  authorize  their 
'  early  removal  and  relieve  the  department  of  the  somewhat  onerous 
I   duty  of  looking  after  and  renting  the  several  buildings. 

AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
j   American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things : 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
j    logical  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
|    their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
\    Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
tions, and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums, 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gath- 
erings shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
War,  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December 
28,  1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorized 
agents. 

The  following  warning  has  been  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
ruins  located  on  public  lands,  to  wit : 

Warning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you — 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from,  excavate 
upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of.  an  ancient  ruin  located  on 
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lam  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  except 
under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8 
1906  (34  Slat.  225)  ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be  arrested  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  im 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the  records  of 
the  past. 

As  a  further  means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
the  preservation  of  American  antiquities  and  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  reported  vandalism  and  unlawful  excavation  on  the  Papago 
Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
superintendent  in  charge  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  practicable  to 
stop  any  acts  of  vandalism  within  that  area. 

Permits  granted. — During  the  year  seven  permits  were  granted 
for  the  examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as 
follows : 

January  9,  1926,  to  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president.  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  conduct,  during  1926, 
archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment, New  Mexico,  at  the  two  ruins  known  as  Pueblo  Bonito  and 
Pueblo  del  Arroyo.  An  additional  permit  was  granted  to  Mr* 
Grosvenor  on  May  4,  1926,  authorizing  his  society  to  collect  strategic 
evidence  in  the  same  vicinity,  at  two  ruins  known  as  Pueblo  Alto  and 
Penasco  Blanco. 

January  26,  1926,  John  Comstock,  director  of  Southnvest  Museum, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  granted  permission  to  conduct,  during  the 
season  of  1926,  archaeological  expeditions  and  remove  specimens  in 
the  regions  of  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Reservation  and  Monu- 
ment Valley,  Navajo  Reservation,  Ariz. 

May  1,  1926,  W.  H.  Collins,  acting  director,  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum,  Ottawa,  Canada,  was  authorized  to  conduct,  during  the 
summer  of  1926,  archaeological  excavations  at  certain  of  the  ancient 
Eskimo  ruins  and  stone  houses  near  the  shore  of  Bering  Strait, 
particularly  at  Cape  Benbigh  and  vicinity,  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  all  work  to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  D.  Jenness, 
chief  of  the  division  of  anthropology  of  that  museum. 

May  14,  1926,  permission  was  accorded  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  to  conduct  archaeo- 
logical researches  in  the  Wupatki  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  all  specimens  collected  to  be  placed 
in  the  National  Museum. 

May  15,  1926,  to  Byron  Cummings,  director,  State  Museum, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  permission  to  conduct  archaeological  excavations  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cliff,  mesa,  and  valley  pueblos  on  the  San  Juan 
drainage  in  northern  Arizona  and  in  southeastern  Utah,  this  expedi- 
tion to  continue  during  the  summer  of  1926. 
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June  3,  1926,  permission  was  granted  to  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 
director,  School  of  American  Research,  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to  conduct  excavations  during  1926,  and 
clear  the  ruins  at  Puye,  N.  Mex.,  located  10  miles  west  of  Espanola, 
on  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Indian  Reservation. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object  the 
promotionjpf  education  within  the  United  States. 

On  June  30,  1926,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board,  amounted  to  $89,011,204.20.  This  is  invested  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this  total  $23,395,203.29  has  been  appropriated 
to  various  educational  institutions,  including  $7,385,000  appropriated 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926.  The  sum  of  $13,074,433.38 
was  paid  during  the  year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $5,923,643.47. 
The  balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1925, 
amounting  to  $11,290,375.78,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amounting 
to  $37,071.79,  increased  the  total  to  $17,251,091.04. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

For  whites : 

American  Association  of  Museums $1,  350.  00 

American  Journal  of  Pathology 7,  500.  00 

County  school  consolidation 350.00 

Universities  and  colleges — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 972,  468.  56 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 40,  000.  00 

Fellowships  and  scholarships 56,  300.  00 

Indiana  County  educational  demonstration  units 3,  048.  74 

Lincoln  School 690,  570.  25 

Medical  schools 953,  367. 12 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 35,  000.  00 

Professors  of  secondary  education 56. 45 

Rural  school  agents 80,950.93 

State  agents  of  secondary  education 320.  68 

State  departments  of  education,  divisions  of  buildings,  informa- 
tion, school  service,  etc 20,  321. 29 

Surveys  of  colleges  and  universities 1,  782.  92 
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For    negroes : 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes $333,334.39 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 32,000.09 

County    training    schools 76,  395.  48 

Expenses  of  special  students  at  summer  schools 60.26 

John  F.  Slater  fund 48,000.00 

Medical    schools 48,  922. 12 

Negro  rural-school  fund 87,260.00 

Rural-school   agents S6, 103.95 

Scholarships 26, 183.  33 

Summer    schools 25.  908.  95 

Training  negro  teachers  in  private  and  denominational  col- 
leges  (formerly  critic  teachers) 11,559.01 

Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League 3,  221.  70 

Art   in   Trades    Club 2,500.00 

Conferences 2,  445.  30 

Division  of  educational  relations 50. 15 

Educational    investigation    and    research 9,  947.  50 

Fund  for  miscellaneous  items 275.  26 

Improvements  of  accounting  systems  in  educational  institu- 
tions   521.25 

Report  on   medical  education 1,306.48 

Rural-school  supervision 23,  292.  37 

Study  of  teacher  training  in  southern  universities 470.00 

Surveys    (miscellaneous) 26,  609.  43 

Administration 204,  569.  56 

Total 3,  914,  323.  43 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1926, 
of  $13,336,767.61,  which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds  and  stocks, 
$8,310,648.60;  secured  demand  loans,  $4,855,650;  cash,  $115,349.21; 
accounts  receivable,  net,  $55,119.80. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $13,339,014.35,  resulting  in  an 
over  appropriation  of  income  of  $2,246.74. 

,The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $202,258.80.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$141,263.80;  stocks,  $16,645;  and  secured  loans,  $44,350.  The 
income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $9,675.75.  Added  to  the 
balance  from  the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted 
to  $9,825.75.  Of  this,  $4,134.08  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various 
schools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,691.67  in  cash  on  deposit. 

THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
COMMISSION   RECORDS 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  civil 
division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  also  of  the 
bituminous  coal  commission  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  department 
■under  Executive  orders  of  July  22.  1919,  March  24,  1920,  and  June 
16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for  information  and  for  certified 
copies  thereof  are  received. 

THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  appro\  ed  March  3,  1919,  entitled 
"An  act  creating  a  commission  for  the  maintenance,  control,  care  and 
-so  forth,  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  on  Put  in  Bay  Island. 
Lake  Erie,  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes  "  (40  Stat.  1324),  provides: 

That  said  commission  through  its  president  and  treasurer,  shall  make,  in 
writing,  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  condition 
of  the  said  site  and  memorial  as  to  preservation,  and  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  money  pertaining  thereto. 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  filed  Decem- 
ber 1,  1925,  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commission  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  four  deceased  members  who  had  passed  away 
during  the  preceding  year.  They  were  Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
United  States  Army,  one  of  the  three  Federal  commissioners,  S.  M. 
Johannsen,  of  Ohio,  and  John  M.  Whitehead,  and  Louis  M. 
Bohmrich,  both  of  Wisconsin.  Commissioners  Miles,  Johannsen, 
and  Whitehead  served  as  such  since  the  inception  of  the  movement 
looking  to  the  construction  of  the  memorial.  On  May  21,  1925,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appointed  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston, 
•of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1925,  the  President  appointed  Carl  B.  Johannsen,  of 
Put  in  Bay,  Ohio,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  former  Commissioner  Johannsen. 

The  present  officers  of  the  commission  are:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Warren 
Keifer,  Springfield,  Ohio,  president;  A.  E.  Sisson,  Erie,  Pa.,  vice 
president;  Webster  P.  Huntington,  Columbus.  Ohio,  secretary;  and 
Sumner  Mowry,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  auditor. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  this  commission  required  that  in  its 
annual  report  "  shall  be  stated  the  condition  of  the  said  site  and 
.memorial  as  to  preservation,  and  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
money  pertaining  thereto." 

In  the  present  report  the  latter  requirement  relates  both  to  the 
•receipts  from  operation  and  to  the  appropriation  of  $99,185  enacted 
by  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  June  7, 
1924,  "  for  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  approaches  to  the  Me- 
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notorial,  parking,  retaining  wails,  facing  the  upper  and  lower  plazas 
with  tile  or  other  suitable  material,  and  so  forth." 

The  report  states  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  requirements  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  memorial  continues  all  that  could  be- 
desired.  With  the  exception  of  changing  the  drainage  system,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  report,  there  has  been  no  necessity,  at  any 
time  within  the  10  years  during  which  the  memorial  has  been 
open  to  the  public,  to  expend  annually  more  than  a  nominal  sum 
in  its  upkeep.  The  memorial  has  been  self-sustaining  since  its  first 
season  of  operation  in  1915  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be.  Neither 
the  General  Government,  nor  any  State  engaged  in  its  construction,, 
has  ever  been  required  or  requested  to  make  any  appropriation  for 
its  upkeep.  All  charges  due  to  maintenance  have  been  paid  annually 
out  of  the  proceeds  from  operation,  and  each  year  a  substantial  sur- 
plus has  been  earned,  for  the  most  part  turned  into  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  the  gross  and  net  earnings  for  the  current 
year  exceeding  those  of  any  previous  year. 

The  sum  of  $2,500  has  been  paid  on  the  contract  of  $5,000  for 
changing  the  drainage  system,  and  the  balance  will  be  paid  off  out 
of  the  funds  from  operation.  The  gross  and  net  earnings  of  eleven 
seasons  show  that  an  annual  net  revenue  of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000 
may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  future,  on  the  basis  of  the  patron- 
age and  expenses  of  the  past. 

The  commission  emphasizes  the  fact  that  abnormal  expenses  of  the 
year  1925  were  almost  wholly  due  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Federal  appropriation  above  referred  to,  in  which 
effort  the  commission  was  obliged  to  draw  heavily  upon  its  net  pro- 
ceeds from  operation.  In  its  expenditures  from  this  appropriation 
the  commission  was  limited  to  the  actual  items  of  cost  set  forth  in 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  appropriation 
act,  and  very  necessary  costs  were  not  permitted  to  be  expended  from 
the  appropriation,  although  required  by  it.  These  included  all  the 
expenses  of  meetings  of  the  commission  and  its  committees,  to  con- 
sider, formulate,  and  execute  contracts;  premiums  on  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  contracts;  numerous  items  of  cost  for  con- 
struction incident  to  but  not  payable  from  the  appropriation;  office 
expenses  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  commission  declares  that 
the  operation  of  the  memorial  during  the  year  "  would  have  shown 
a  much  greater  net  profit  than  has  been  earned,  if  there  had  been  no 
Federal  appropriation  to  complete  and  safeguard  the  memorial," 
and  it  points  out  that  "  all  moneys  expended  from  earnings  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  appropriation  have  been  a  virtual  and 
necessary  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  ".  However,  notwith- 
standing the  inroads  upon  the  net  revenue  from  operation  occasioned 
by  the  appropriation,  the  commission  has  been  able  to  carry  out  all: 
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of  its  objects  and  retain  a  cash  balance  for  the  year  of  $1,383.62.  The 
total  depletion  of  the  net  proceeds  from  operation  for  the  year  caused 
by  the  Federal  appropriation,  is  estimated  at  $2,541.63. 

Contracts  under  this  appropriation  of  $99,185  were  let  as  follows : 
To  Joseph  Freedlander,  architect,  6  per  cent  commission  on  plans 
and  specifications,  $4,215;  Ambursen  Construction  Co.,  for  paving 
the  plazas,  $47,250;  F.  W.  Smythe,  trading  and  doing  business  as 
Wadley  &  Smythe,  for  landscaping,  including  concrete  walks,  $23,- 
000;  John  A.  Feick,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  concrete  retaining  wall, 
$22,368 ;  John  A.  Feick,  salary  as  superintendent  of  construction  for 
the  contract  with  the  Ambursen  Construction  Co.,  $500;  F.  W. 
Smythe,  supplementary  contract  for  landscaping,  $1,852.*  Total, 
$99,185.  The  work  under  these  contracts  was  about  80  per  cent  com- 
pleted within  the  year,  and  payments  made  in  proportion. 

The  commission  hopes  that  in  the  not-distant  future  Congress 
will  provide  means  to  effect  certain  improvements  in  the  memorial 
and  grounds,  suggested  by  experience  and  in  the  interest  of  profitable 
operation.  The  first  of  these  involves  one  detail  of  the  original 
design  which  the  commission  was  not  able  to  complete  from  the 
present  appropriation.  A  flight  of  three  or  four  granite  steps  should 
be  built  from  the  lower  plaza  to  the  level  of  the  road  in  front  of 
the  memorial.  A  flight  of  10  or  12  granite  steps  should  also  be 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  plaza  at  a  point  near  the  north 
front,  from  the  level  of  the  concrete  walks  in  the  grounds  to  the  level 
of  the  plaza.  Experience  has  shown  that  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  public  patronage  comes  from  this  point,  and  it  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  greater  patronage  to  have  these  steps  built.  At  the  present 
time  the  commission  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  temporary 
wooden  steps  to  accommodate  the  public. 

A  suitable  building,  intended  for  a  public  comfort  station  and  for 
storage  of  supplies  and  tools  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  memorial 
and  grounds,  should  be  constructed  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
reservation. 

Certain  historical  tablets  should  be  added  to  those  already  within 
the  memorial,  one  commemorating  the  treaty  of  1817,  commonly 
-called  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty,  providing  for  the  disarmament  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  on  which  the  names  of  the  American  and  British 
commissioners  who  negotiated  this  great  instrument  of  progress 
should  appear.  The  other  tablets  now  contemplated,  one  of  them 
reciting  the  chronology  of  the  memorial,  would  also  be  of  great 
educational  value. 

"  It  would  be  better  "  the  report  states,  "  for  the  Government  to 
make  provisions  for  these  much-needed  improvements  in  a  single 
appropriation,  than  for  the  commission  to  annually  devote  a  part  of 
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its  net  earnings  to  such  purposes,  as  the  latter  method  would  deplete 
the  memorial  revenues  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in  the  end  no  financial 
gain  would  result,  while  Loss  might  ensue  in  the  operation  of  the 
memorial,  due  to  some  unforeseen  emergency." 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

As  chief  clerk  of  the  department  and  the  administrative  head  of 
the  divisions  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  he  has  supervision  over 
the  clerks  and  employees  of  the  department,  enforces  the  regulations 
of  the  department,  and  has  administrative  supervision  of  the  several 
buildings  occupied  by  it.  He  also  supervises,  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and  compilation  of  all 
estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  supervision  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  appropriations  for  the  printing,  binding,  stationery, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  and  the  detailed  work 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  and  Freedmen's  Hospitals,  respectively. 
Howard  University,  and  in  a  measure  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of  at- 
torneys and  agents  to  practice,  as  well  as  their  disbarment,  corporate 
and  other  sureties  on  bonds,  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  operation  of  the  cafeteria  in 
the  Interior  Department  Building,  and  other  miscellaneous  matters. 

Under  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925,  approved  June  5,  1924  (43  Stat.  391),  the  law 
authorizing  the  chief  clerk  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows : 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  department  and  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents,  including  the  authori- 
zation of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  and  other  appropriations 
for  the  department,  its  bureaus  and  offices,  section  3083  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  legislation  was  omitted  from  the  act  approved  May  11,  1920. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927  (44  Stat,  454),  but  was  provided  for 
in  the  second  deficiency  act,  fiscal  year  1920,  approved  July  3,  1926 
(44  Stat.  854),  as  follows: 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  hereafter  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  department  and  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  sign  official  papers  and  documents,  including  the  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  and  other  appropriations  for  the  department,  its 
bureaus,  and  offices,  section  3683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  law  as  thus  amended  is  made  permanent  legislation  and  its 
repetition  from  year  to  year  in  the.  appropriation  bills  will  not  be 
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j  necessary.  This  authorization  affords  whenever  necessary  a  means 
i  of  relief  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
handling  of  official  mail  and  greatly  facilitates  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  dispatched 
in  his  office  and  in  the  divisions  under  his  general  supervision,  and 
shows  a  continued  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  handled  and 
dispatched. 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  retirement  act,  of  reductions,  and  of 
the  rearrangement  of  the  work  in  the  several  divisions. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on  July  1,  1925,  there  were  163  em- 
ployees on  duty,  and  on  June  30,  1926,  there  were  165.  In  the  office 
of  the  solicitor  on  July  1,  1925,  there  were  36  employees  on  duty, 
and  on  June  30,  1926,  there  were  38. 

On  June  30,  1925,  the  personnel  of  the  department  comprised 
116,386  employees  of  whom  12,24-7  were  permanent  and  3,663  of  the 
latter  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  8,584  in  the  field.  On 
June  30.  1926,  there  were  14,735  employees  of  whom  11,764  were 
permanent  and  3,581  of  the  latter  wTere  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  8,183  in  the  field. 

During  the  year  the  centralization  of  the  personnel  work  in  the 
appointment  division  was  completed  by  the  transfer  thereto  of  the 
field  service  of  the  Indian  Office.  The  consolidation  in  the  division 
of  publications  of  all  mechanical  duplicating  activities  in  the  depart- 
ment was  completed  August  7,  1926,  by  the  transfer  thereto  of  the 
addressograph  section  of  the  disbursing  division  of  the  Pension 
Office. 

In  May,  1926,  the  department  vacated  four  rooms  in  the  Patent 
Office  Building,  containing  1,935  square  feet,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  used  for  housing  miscellaneous  stores,  thereby  consolidating 
in  the  division  of  supplies  the  purchasing  equipment  for  all  the 
activities  in  Washington.  This  move  makes  the  storeroom  readily 
accessible  to  all  concerned  and  permits  of  the  utilizing  to  greater 
advantage  of  the  services  of  two  employees  who  were  on  duty  in  the 
storeroom  of  the  Patent  Office. 

In  August  of  1925  the  chief  clerk  again  resumed  responsibility  for 
the  'management  of  the  department  garage  located  in  the  rear  of 
Eighteenth  and  E  Streets  NW.,  which  prior  thereto  had  been  super- 
vised by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Government  fuel  yards,  Bureau 
of  Mines.  There  are  now  in  service  10  motor-driven  vehicles,  to  wit : 
2  Cadillac  passengers  cars,  2  Pierce  Arrow  heavy  trucks,  2  Dodge 
delivery  trucks,  and  4  Ford  trucks. 

Whereas  in  1924  there  were  15  employees  regularly  on  duty  at  the 
garage,  there  are  now  but  10,  including  mechanics.     This  reduction 
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j-  effecting  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $6,000  in  salaries  alone 
and  the  cost  of  garage  maintenance  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  cafeteria  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  closed  ii  | 
June,  1925.  was  reopened  August  21,  1925,  under  a  new  management 
The  room  has  been  repainted,  new  salad  counters  installed,  draper 
ies  supplied  windows,  ranges  repaired,  and  many  other  improve 
ments  have  been  made.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  will  be 
dependent  upon  uniform  patronage  of  employees. 

The  auditorium  in  the  building  was  used  on  201  occasions  during 
the  year  for  conferences,  illustrated  lectures,  educational  meetings. 
etc.  No  charge  is  made  for  its  use,  and  on  the  occasions  referred  to 
it  was  used  by  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
educational  organizations. 

Under  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  executive  offices  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the  sum  of  $250,000 
was  appropriated  and  made  immediately  available  for  moving  va- 
rious Government  department  bureaus  and  divisions  and  independ- 
ent establishments  and  parts  thereof  from  one  building  to  another 
or  moves  within  a  building.  A  portion  of  this  appropriation  was 
used  in  moving  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  from  the  Pension  Building^ 
Fifth  and  G  Streets  NW.?  to  the  Interior  Department  Building, 
Eighteenth  and  F  Streets  NW.,  and  the  removal  from  the  latter 
building  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Solicitor  of  Internal  Kevenue.  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1926,  the  work  of  moving  was  satisfactorily 
progressing,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  having  been  entirely  removed  from 
the  building,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Pension  Office  with  its  very 
voluminous  files  was  well  under  way.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
Pension  Office  in  the  building  it  was  necessary  to  rearrange  the  space 
occupied  by  the  department  activities  and  the  outside  organizations 
remaining  in  the  building,  and  this  resulted  in  bringing  closer 
together  bureaus  and  offices  which  before  that  had  been  scattered 
throughout  the  building. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hubert  Work,  Secretary. 
The  President. 
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outstanding  mineral  withdrawals  and  classifications,  J 

une  30,  1926 

State 

Coal 

Oil 

Oil  shale 

Phosphate 

Potash 

With- 
drawn 

Classified 

as  coal 

land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil  land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as  oil 
shale 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
phos- 
phate 
land 

With- 
drawn 

1     Acres 

Acres 
56, 993 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

^4cres 

Acres 

Arizona 

139,415 

92,  496 

61, 160 

8,720 

3, 174, 422 

California 

Colorado 

....'        17,603 
....    4,241,477 

1 

1,178,392 
218, 997 

90, 518 

64, 560 

952, 239 

84, 522 
396,  612 

120 

268,  299 

Idaho 

4,761 

4,603 

466, 990 
1,350,426 

4, 191 

Montana .. 

....    8,160,273 
83,  673 

8,  418,  643 

67,  651 

279,  944 

3,833 

123 

39, 422 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota.. 
Oregon 

!  5,157,782 

'  5,954,364 

4,361 

568,  084 

11,178,286 

18,  887 

250, 093 
1,  252,  589 

141.444 

7, 418, 437 

84,  894 

Utah 

Washington 

....I  3,742,766 
691,  801 

1,870,627 

91,  464  j  2,703,755 

301, 945 

160 

..    2,347,039 

6,  740,  907 

545,  737 



460, 103 

992, 969      25. 293 

Total 



...J  30.545,315  31,874,831 

i 

5,808,559 

71,842 

156, 147  4,116,097 

2,055,992 

297,  705|7,  548,  377 

Applications  received,  acted  on,  and  pending  under  the  mineral-leasing  acts,  fiscal 

year  1925-26 


Permits 

Leases 

Patents 

Mineral 

Re-       Acted 
ceived  !      on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Pend- 
ing 

Re- 
ceived 

Acted 
on 

Oil  and  gas 

5,321 

167 

5,136 
166 

397 
16 

29 
93 
2 
1 
16 
2 

23 
90 
2' 

17" 

2 

7 
15 

Coal. __ 

Phosphate. 

Sodium. 

19 
224 

18 
292 

2 

7 

1 

Potassium. 

55 

55 

Oil  shale... 

Producing  oil  and  gas  fields,  with  dates  defined  and  net  acreage  outstanding  June  30, 
1926,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  25,  1920 

California:    ' 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.   11,  1920,  May  18,  1925,  Aug.  15,  Acres 

1923,  Feb.  11,  1924,  Mar.  26,  1925,  June  12,  1925 32,  282 

Coalinga  east  side  field,  July  20,  1920 9,  760 

Coalinga  west  side  field,  July  20.  1920 15,  002 

Elk  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920,  Nov.  19,  1923 38,902 

Kern  River  field,  July  15,  1920 34,866 

Lost  Hills  field,  July  20,  1920 4,  206 

McKittrick  field,  Aug.  11,  1920,  May  18,  1923,  Oct.  6,  1924 6,  376 

McKittrick  front  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 4,  882 

Midway  field,  Aug.  17,  1920,  May  18,  1923 26,536 

Sunset  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 12,  183 

Wheeler  Ridge  field,  Mar.  25,  1925 880 

79 
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Colorado:  Acres 

Garmesa  field,  Mar.  30,  1925 4,  672 

Hamilton  dome,  Feb.  19,  1924 4,  357 

Wellington  anticline,  Jan.  28,  1924 4,  365 

Williams  Park  anticline,  May  17,  1923 4,  266 

White  River  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922  (13,208  acres  canceled  Apr.  13, 
1926). 

Montana. 

Baker  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 5,  629 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920,  Apr.  4,  1921 24,  929 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  16,  1924 581 

(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Wyoming,  2,119  acres.) 

Gas  City  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 1,  275 

Gas  Ridge  field,  Dec.  9,  1922,  Apr.  20,  1926 16,  587 

Kevin-Sunburst  field,  Dec.  9,  1922,  Apr.  20,  1926 47,  691 

Shelby  field,  Dec.  9,  1922,  Apr.  20,  1926 23,  906 

New  Mexico: 

Artesia  field,  Nov.  6,  1925,  Nov.  14,  1925 21,533 

Aztec  field,  Jan.  9,  1924 1,600 

Oklahoma: 

East  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924 156 

Middle  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924,  Oct.  3,  1924 156 

WTest  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924 703 

Utah : 

Cisco  dome,  Feb.  25,  1925 13,  515 

Virgin  oilfield,  Aug.  30,  1924 520 

Woodside  field,  May  19,  1924,  Jan.  27,  1926 12,375 

Wyoming: 

Alkali  Butte  field,  Dec.  1,  1923 399 

Big  Muddy  field,  Aug.  20,  1920 6,  427 

Big  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,697 

Big  Sand  Draw  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 7,  393 

Billy  Creek  field,  Feb.  8,  1924 3,  560 

Black  Mountain  anticline,  Mar.  30,  1925 2,865 

Bolton  Creek  field,  Nov.  30,  1921 720 

Boone  dome,  Feb.  4,  1924 2,  320 

Buffalo  Basin  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 7,  922 

Byron  field,  July  20,  1920 224.  3£ 

Derby  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 926 

Dry  Piney  field,  Apr.  2,   1920  (2,559  acres,  canceled  Nov.  25, 
1924.) 

East  Ferris  dome,  Apr.  7,  1926 876 

East  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1924 312 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec,  16,  1924,  Dec.  30,  1924 2,  199 

(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Montana,  581  acres.) 

Elk  Butte  field,  July  15,  1920 2,002 

Garland  field,  July  20,  1920 587.  94 

Grass  Creek  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 - 3,067 

Greybull  field,  Apr.  26,  1921 95.92 

Hamilton  dome,  Apr.  5,  1920 11,  087 

Hatfield  dome,  Sept.  21,  1925 1,676 

Hidden  dome,  Apr.  20,  1922 1,067 

Iron  Creek  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 920 

Lamb  anticline,  Mar.  12,  1925 1,  944 
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Wyoming — Continued.  Acres 

Lance  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 10,  736 

Little  Grass  Creek  field,  Sept.  19,  1921 1,240 

Little  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,076 

Mahoney  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920,  Aug.  11,  1921,  Sept.  21,  1925 8,  229 

Middle  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 1,  800 

Mule  Creek  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  527 

North  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 2,716 

Notches  dome,  Dec.  13,  1923 960 

Osage  field,  Aug.  25,  1920,  Oct.  5,  1920 15,224 

Poison  Spider  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 5,359 

Rex  dome,  Sept.  21,  1925 1,  360 

Rock  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 4,  354 

Salt  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 34,  398 

South  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 3,  120 

Thornton  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  274 

Torchlight  dome,  Oct.  30,  1920,  Oct.  26,  1923 1,  004 

Wertz  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920 686 

West  Ferris  dome,  Apr.  7,  1926,  Apr.  9,  1926 _  _  _  720 

West  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1924 80 

Wiley  anticline,  July  20,  1920 879 

Power-site  reserves 

'[Includes  all  areas  reserved  or  classified  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  and  withheld  subject  to  disposal 

only  under  the  Federal  water-power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.,  1063).    Designations,  classifications, 
and  other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the  total  areas  without  distinction] 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

•Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. . 

Oregon... 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Reserved 

prior  to 

July  1, 

1925 


Acres 

785 

211, 220 

1,  263,  795 

28,  551 

1,  033,  500 

479,  634 

486 

451,  394 

1,240 

13,  289 


302,  667 

761 

300,  750 

270, 878 

577,  693 

12 

671,  395 

249,  032 

1,210 

222,  543 


6,  080,  835 


Elimi- 
nated 
prior  to 
July  1, 
1925 


520 
113,194 


25,  582 
70,  509 

'i86,~220~ 

532" 

'  ~93,"  779~ 


7,633 
85,  648 


123, 114 

52,  810 

226 

73, 408 


Reserves 
outstand- 
ing prior 
to  July  1, 
1925 


Acres 

785 

210,  700 

1, 150,  601 

28,  551 

1,  007, 918 

409, 125 

486 

265, 174 

1,240 

12,  757 


208, 888 

761 

300,  270 

263,  245 

492,  045 

12 

548, 281 

196,  222 

984 

149, 135 


Reserved 

during 
fiscal  year 


833,  655  |     5,  247, 180 


Acres 
1,592 
2,426 


17 


393,  563 


Elimi- 
nated 
during 
fiscal  year 


Acres 


6,600 

1,150 

137, 117 
27, 464 

2,907 
5,274 

16, 413 

80 

5,773 

3 

922 

600 

48 

81 

76, 744 

24, 669 

74,  859 
43,  585 

320 

35,  081 


Reserves 
outstand- 
ing June 
30,  1926 


Acres 

2,377 

213, 126 

1, 156, 051 

28,  551 

1, 142, 128 

431,315 

486 

281,  507 

1,240 

18,  530 

3 

209,210 

761 

300, 318 

263, 164 

544, 120 

12 

622,  820 

239, 807 

984 

149, 152 


5,  605,  662 
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Summary  of  enlarged  homestead  designations 

[Areas  classified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entryinen  required:  Acts  of  February  19,  1909  (35 
Stat.,  639),  applicable  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming;  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.,  531),  applicable  to  Idaho;  June  13,  1912  (37  Stat.,  132),  applicable  to 
California,  North  Dakota;  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas;  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat., 
1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakota.  Areas  classified  as  arid,  nonirrigable,  and  lacking  domestic  water 
supply,  residence  by  entryinen  not  required:  Acts  of  February  19,  1909  (35  Stat.,  639),  applicable  to 
Utah;  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.,  531),  applicable  to  Idaho] 


State 


Arizona 31 

California 13 

Colorado.. 33 

Idaho: 

Total _. 13, 

Nonresidence  _ 

Kansas 

Montana 53, 

Nevada 50, 

New  Mexico 43, 

North  Dakota 12, 

Oregon j  21, 

South  Dakota |  16, 

Utah: 

Total... 11 

Nonresidence 1, 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Designa- 
tions prior 
to  July 
1, 1925 


29. 


Acres 
400,664 
187, 333 
580,  721 

603, 838 
572,  747 
647, 914 
345,  205 
120, 150 
726, 225 
274,  012 
256,  324 
333,811 

415,  634 
640,  094 
646,  592 
411,041 


Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  July 
1, 1925 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 1925 


Acres  Acres 

5,429,754  ;  25,970,910 

238,453  12,948,880 

195,  508  !  33,  385,  213 


460,  885 
4,233 


245,  728 

3,  564,  797 

227,  732 

3,848 


13, 142,  953 
568,  514 
647, 914 
53,  099,  477 
46,  555,  353 
43,  498, 493 
848  !  12,270,164 
989,902  !  20,266,422 
348,170  :  15,985,641 


11,007,025 
1,611,814 
6,  394,  750 

29,  249,  277 


28,280 
251, 842 
161,764 


Total 336,949,464  i  12.526,992  1324,422,472 


Designa-  Cancella- 
tions tions 
during           during 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June 
30, 1926 


Acres             Acres  Acres 

20, 835           441,  120  j  25,  550,  625 

68,447  | _.|  13,017,327 

102,031    ,  33,487,244 

66,886  40 


2,170 
70,  401 
46, 170 
45, 955 

2,737 
17, 130 

2,285 

119,760 
5,875 
3,350 

136, 860 


15,920 


i  52.  315 
50,  320 


279 


13,  209, 799 
568,  514 
650,  084 
53, 169, 878 
46,  585,  603 
43,  544,  448 
12,  272. 90! 
20,  283;  552 
15,987,926 

11,074,470 
1,567,369 
6,  398, 100 

29, 385, 858 


705,  017 


509,674     324,617,815 


i  Includes  8,395  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under  sec.  6. 
Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designations 

[Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and  of 
such  character  that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Act  of  December 
29,  1916  (39  Stat.,  862)] 


State 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 

Total... 


Designa- 
tions prior 
to  July 
1, 1925 


Acres 

13,  896,  383 

1.120 

7,  720,  392 

8,152,040 

480 

5,  262,  682 
113,499 

3,451 

15,  023,  286 

183,  494 

498,  548 

31.  139,  754 

364,  855 

76,  260 

6,  216, 412 
6,468,914 
1,350,587 

673,  745 
19,  813, 988 


Cancella- 
tions pi  ior 
to  Julv 
1,  1925 


Acres 
S51,  720 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1, 1925 


760 

18, 720 

480 

1,774 


Acres 
13, 044, 663 
1,120 
7,719.632  ! 
8,  133, 320  | 


17,081 


2,800 
636 


2.  488 

550 

880 

1,134 

5,054 


Designa- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 


5,  260, 90S 
113.499 
3,451 
15,006,205 
183, 494 
495,748  j 
31,139,118  I 
364,855  | 
76,260  J 
6.213,924  j 
6,468,364  j 
1.349,707  I 
672,611 
19,808.934  ! 


.4  cm 
50,714 


91,917 
203, 896 


104,982 


183, 

6, 

21, 

39, 

11, 

3, 

35, 

16, 

137, 

8, 

125, 


Cancella- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year 


Acres 

35, 860 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June 
30, 1926 


640 
120 


Acres 
13,059,517 
1,120 

7. 810, 909 
8,  337, 096 


80 


320 


040 


1.159 


5,  365,  810 
114,139 

3,451 

15, 189, 209 

189, 574 

517,013 

31, 178,  616 

375,  892 

80,  025 

6, 249,  279 

6,  484,  883 
1,  .86,  787 

681.  487 
19,933,539 


116,959, 


904,077  1116,055,813  I     1,041,352  j  38,819  '  117,058,316 
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Summary  of  outstanding  water  resources,  withdrawals,  and  classifications,  June  30, 

1926 


Power  reserves 

Reservoir 

with- 
drawals 

Public 
water 
with- 
drawals 

Ground- 
water 

State 

With- 
drawals 

Classifi- 
cations 

Designa- 
tions i 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

reclama- 
tion 

designa- 
tions 

Acres 
120 

93,415 
394, 139 

22, 354 
289, 073 
231,  910 

Acres 
1,735 

43, 005 
37, 182 
1,  590 
173, 484 
164. 317 

Acres 

Acres 

522 

76, 706 

196,491 

4,607 

679,  571 

35, 088 

486 

7.095 

Acres 

2,377 

213, 126 

1,156,051 

28,  551 

1,142,128 

431,315 

486 

281,507 

1,240 

18,  530 

3 

209,  210 

761 

300,318 

263, 164 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

\l;>ska 

528,  239 

23, 040 

15, 280 

California 

1,160 

1,728 

167,  551 

2,220 

Florida.    .. 

Idaho..  

210, 856 
1,240 
12,309 

63,  556 

13, 185 

Michigan. 

6,221 

3 

23,857 

Mississippi.. 

Montana 

131,944 

761 

27,492 

120,003 

53, 409 

9,080 

8,097 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



27,  786 

245,040 

6,946 
8,956 

1,  559, 255 

New  Mexico 

143, 161 

North  Dakota  . 

1,569 
10, 619 

Oregon 

374, 188 

95,835 

15,  731 

58,366 
12 
24, 366 
60,661 
984 
40,  702 

544, 120 
12 
622,  820 
239,  807 
984 
149, 152 

20,181 
240 

33,475 
920 

South  Dakota 

Utah... 

444, 688 
97, 751 

153, 766 
81,395 

80 
35,  943 

Washington.  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

82,  829 

25,  621 

1,714 

79,  905 

Total.. 

2,  535, 072 

■     922, 681 

687, 131 

1,460,778 

5, 605,  662 

84,  933 

356,  956 

1,559,255 

1  Designated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn. 


APPENDIX  B 

National  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
[Number,  19;  total  area,  11,710  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation! 


Name 


Location 


When 

established 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


Distinctive  characteristics 


Hot  Springs  i. 
1832 

Yellowstone  *. 
1872 


Sequoia 


Yosernite 


General  Grant  i. 


Mount  Rainier 


Crater  Lake 
1902 

Piatt 

1902 

Wind  Cave » 
1903 

Sullys  Hill.. 
1904 

Mesa  Verde 
1906 

Glacier  l 

1910 


Rocky  Mountain ' 
1915 


Hawaii  L 

1916 

Lassen  Volcanic  V 
1916 


Middle 
kansas. 


Ar- 


Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
ern Mon- 
tana, and 
northeast- 
ern Idaho. 


Middle  eastern 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


Mount  McKinley. 
1917 

Grand  Canyon  L. 

1919 
Lafayette  L. 

1919 
Zioni 

1919 


West    central 
Washington 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 


Southern 
Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota. 


North  Dakota 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


Hawaii. 


Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast... 

Southwestern 
Utah. 


Apr.   20,1832 


Mar.    1, 1872 


IH 


2  3, 348 


Sept.  25, 1890 
Julv     3, 1926 


Oct.      1,  1890 


.do. 


Mar.    2,1899 
May  28, 1926 

May  22, 1902 


July  1, 1902 
Apr.  21,1904 
June  29, 1906 
Jan.      9, 1903 


Apr.   27,  1904 


/June  29,1906 
\June  30, 19133 

May  11, 1910 


(Jan.  26,19153 
Feb.  14,1917 
June  2, 19243 
June     9, 1926 


Aug. 
May 


1916 
19223 


Aug.     9,  1916 


/Feb. 
\Jan. 


26, 1917 
30, 19223 


Feb.   26,1919 

....do 

Nov.  19,  1919 


604 


1, 125 


46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties — Many  hotels  and  boarding  houses- 
Bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether— Boiling  springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon  . 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring — Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls — Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world — Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— Several 
hundred  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  in 
diameter,  some  25  to  36  feet  in  diameter- 
Towering  mountain  ranges — Startling 
precipices— Mt.     Whitney     and     Kern 

.     River  country. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs — Romantic  vistas — Many  water- 
falls of  extraordinary  height — 3  groves  of 
big  trees— High  Sierra— Waterwheel 
Falls— Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem; 28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size;  48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 

.    fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano— Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation— Fine  fishing. 

Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
.    medicinal  value. 

17  Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

1H\  Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
I      serve. 
([Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 


325 


249 


IX 


77 
1,534 


378 


186 


2,645 
958 


12 
120 


A    toric  cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 


;  [Hearl 
'  ll.C 
i  I    rec< 


not  in  the  world. 
Rugged  mountain  region  of  uusurpassed 
alpine  character— 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty— 60  small  glaciers — 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep — 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked 
individuality — Fine  trout  fishing. 

Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snowy  range,  peaks 
000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
ecords  of  glacial  period. 

{Three  separate  volcanic  areas— Kilauea 
and  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala 
on  Maui. 
Only  active  volcano  in  United  States 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone  6,879  feet— Hot  Springs— Mud 
geysers. 

(Highest    mountain    in   North    America- 
Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The   group    of   granite   mountains    upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon),  depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenic  in- 
terest. 


1  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

2  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 

3  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
[Number,  32;  total  area*  3,081  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Devils  Tower. . 
Montezuma  Castle 


El  Mono . 


Petrified  Forest... 
Chaco  Canyon... 


Muir  Woods  2_ 
Pinnacles 


Natural  Bridges. 


Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern.  2 


Tumacacori. 


Navajo 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Gran  Quivira 

Sitka 


Rainbow  Bridge. 


Colorado. 


Papago  Saguaro. 
Dinosaur 


Capulin      Moun- 
tain. 
Verendrye. . 


Casa  Grande. 
Katmai. 


Location 


Wyoming. 
Arizona... 


New  Mexico.. 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tion 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


California. 


.do. 


Utah. 


Sept.  24, 1906 
Dec.     8, 1906 


/....do 

\June  18,1917 


/Dec.     8, 1906 
\July  31,1911 

Mar.  11, 1907 


/Jan.  9, 1908 
\Sept.  22, 1921 

I  Jan.  16,1908 
^  May  7,1923 
tfuly     2, 1924 

Apr.  16,1908 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Feb.  11,1916 


'Montana |g^  }};}«> 

Arizona. ;  Sept.  15, 1908  !  10 


Area 
(acres) 


1,152 
i  160 

240 

25,  625 
«  20, 629 

426.43 
2, 980. 26 

2,740 


.do. 


/Mar.  20, 1909  \ 
"j\Mar.  14,1912   / 
Wyoming Sept.  21,1909 

New  Mexico.. fc   U909 
Alaska Mar.  23,1910 


Utah. 


May  30, 1910 


Colorado |  May  24,1911 


Arizona  /Jan-    31'1914 

"\Dec.   28,1922 

Oct,      4,1915 
Aug.     9, 1916 


Utah .. 

New  Mexico. 


North  Dakota.   June  29,1917 


Arizona. 


Alaska. 


{June  22,1892 
Dec.  10,1909 
Aug.  3,1918 
June  7,1926 
i 

j/Sept.  24,1918 
\Sept.-  5,1923 


1360 
210 

'560 

157 


13,  883 

4,940.43 

80 

081 

253.04 

4,725 
■1,087,990 


Description 


i  Estimated. 

8  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

8  From  June  22, 1892,  until  Aug.  3,  1918,  classified  as 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  volcanic 
origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 

Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  vertical 
cliff.    Of  scenic  and  ethnologic  interest. 

Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  form  of 
a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contains   cliff-dweller   ruins.    Of  great 

.    historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 

{Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous  trees, 
one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  including 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
[Many  spirelike  rock  formations,  600  to 
1,000  feet  high,  visible  many  miles;  also 
numerous  caves  and  other  formations. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch; 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  height  of 
span,  157  feet.   Other  two  slightly  smaller. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 
seventeenth  century.  Being  restored  by 
National  Park  Service  as  rapidly  as  funds 
permit, 

Contains  numerous  pueblo,  or  cliff- 
dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest  Span- 
ish mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific- 
interest  and  symmetry  Height  309  feet 
above  water,  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbow. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is    vvonderful 

example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 

beauty  and  interest. 

[Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 

<    flora  and  numerous  pictographs.    Inter- 

l    esting  rock  formations. 

Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  forma- 
tion. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from  which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

! These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 
{Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  study  of  volcanism.  Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 


national  park 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service — Continued 


Name 


Location 


Date  of 

proclama- 
tions 


Area 
(acres) 


Description 


Scotts  Bluff 

Yucca  House  2 

Fossil  Cycad 

Aztec  Ruin  2 

Hovenweep 

Pipe  Spring 

Carlsbad  Cave 

Craters     of     the 

Moon. 
Wupatki 

Glacier  Bay 


Nebraska . 
Colorado. 


South  Dakota. 
New  Mexico.. 


Utah-Colorado 
Arizona 


New  Mexico. 
Idaho 


/Dec.    12,1919 
\May    9,1924 

Dec.   19,1919 


Oct.  21,1922 

Jan.  24,1923 

Mar.  2,1923 

May  31, 1923 

Oct.  25,1923 

May  2, 1924 


Arizona j  Dec. 


1924 


}1,  893.  83 
9.6 

320 
4.6 

285.8 

40 

'  719.  22 

24,  960 

2,  234. 10 


Alaska Feb.   27,1925   1,164, 


(Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest 
Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 
passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 
Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 

Mountain.     Is  pile  of  masonry  ofgreat 

archeological  value,  relic  of  Drehistoric 

inhabitants. 
Area  containing  deposits  of  fossil  plants. 
Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  containing 

500  rooms. 
Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos, 

and  cliff  dwellings. 
Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure  water  in 

desert   region.    Serves   as   memorial   to 

early  western  pioneer  life. 
Beautifully    decorated   limestone   cavern, 

believed  to  be  largest  yet  discovered. 
Best  example  of  fissure  lava  flows;  volcanic 

region  with  weird  landscape  effects. 
Prehistoric  dwellings  of  ancestors  of  Hopi 

Indians. 
Contains  tidewater  glaciers  of  first  rank. 


5 


1  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
[Number  15;  total  area,  601  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Location 


Date  of 
creation 


Area 
(acres) 


Description 


Gila  Cliff  Dwell 
ings. 

Tonto 

Jewel  Cave 

Wheeler 


Mount  Olympus. 
Oregon  Caves 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona 

South  Dakota. 


Colorado. 


Devils  Postpile. _. 

Walnut  Canyon... 
Bandelier 


Washington. 
Oregon 

California... 


Nov.  16, 1907 

Dec.  19,1907 
Feb.     7, 1908 


Dec.     7, 1908 


Mar.  2,1909 
Apr.  17,1912 
May  11,1915 

July   12,1909 


July     6, 1911 


Old  Kasaan. 


Lehman  Caves 

Timpanogos  Cave. 
Bryce  Canyon 


Chiricahua. 
Lava  Beds. 


Arizona Nov.  30, 1915 

New  Mexico.. |  Feb.  11,1916 

Alaska j  Oct.   25,1916 


Nevada. 


Utah.. 
do. 


Arizona... 
California. 


Jan.    24,1922 


Oct.    14,1922 
June     8, 1923 


Apr.   18,1924 
Nov.  21, 1925 


160     Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 
terest and  in  good  preservation. 
640  Do. 

1  1,  280     Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 
300  !  Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  vol- 
canic action.    Of  much  scenic  beauty. 
{Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 
usual scientific  interest,  including  many 
glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 
ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 
480  j  Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty;  magnitude  not   entirely 
ascertained. 
800  !  Spectacular    mass   of   hexagonal   basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's  Cause- 
way in  Ireland. 
Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 
and  popular  interest. 
22,075     Vast  number  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 
artificial    caves,    stone    sculpture,    and 
other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 
38.3     Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 
593. 03     Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance. 
250     Limestone  cavern. 
7,  440     Box  canyon  filled  with  countless  array  of 
fantastically  eroded  pinnacles.     Best  ex- 
hibit of  vivid  coloring  of  earth's  materials. 
4,480     Natural  rock  formations  within  Coronado 

National  Forest. 
45,967     Interesting    ice    caves.    Battleground    of 
Modoc  Indian  War,  1873. 


i  Estimated. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 
[Number,  10;  total  area,  158.09  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 

Location 

Date  of 
creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

Big    Hole   Battle 

Montana 

June  23,1910 

5 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 

Field. i 

fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  result- 
ing in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Cabrillo 

California 

Oct.    14,1913 

1 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

of  the  territory  now  partly  embraced 

in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 

riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 

sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 

Mound  City 

Ohio 

Mar.    2?  1923 

57 

Famous  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  in 

Group. 

Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation. 

Fort  Wood 

New  York 

Oct.    15,  1924 

2.5 

Site  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Castle  Pinckney.. 

South  Carolina 

do. 

3.5 

Fortification  built  in  1810  to  replace  a  Rev- 
olutionary fort. 

Fort  Pulaski 

Georgia 

do 

20 

Built  in  1810  to  replace  Fort  Greene  of  the 
Revolution. 

Fort  Marion 

Florida. 

do... 

18.09 

Fort  built  by  Spaniards  in  1656. 

Fort  Matanzas 

do 

do 

1 

Relic  of  Spanish  Invasion. 

Meriwether  Lewis 

Tennessee 

Feb.     2, 1925 

50 

Contains  grave  of  Captain  Lewis  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Fort  Niagara1 

New  York 

Sept.    5,1925 

.0074 

Commemorates  erection  and  dedication  of 
cross  by  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  on 
Good  Friday,  1688. 

Set  aside  by  Executive  order. 
17550—26 7 
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APPENDIX  C 

Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 


Name 

When  ap- 
pointed 

Whence  ap- 
pointed 

President 

Length  of 
service 

1.  Thomas  Ewing 

Mar.    8,1849 
Aug.   15,1850 
Sept.  12, 1850 
Mar.    7,1853 
Mar.    6,1857 
Mar.    5, 1861 
Jan.      8, 1863 
May  15,1865 
July   27,1866 
Mar.    5,1869 
Nov.    1, 1870 
Oct.    19,1875 
Mar.  12, 1877 
Mar.    5,1881 
Apr.     6, 1882 
Mar.    6, 1885 
Jan.    16,1888 
Mar.    6,1889 
Mar.    6, 1893 
Sept.    1,1896 
Mar.    5,1897 
Dec.  21,1898' 
Mar.    5,1907 
Mar.    6, 1909 
Mar.  13, 1911 
Mar.    6,1913 
Feb.  28, 1920 3 
Mar.    5,1921^ 
Mar.    5,1923 

Ohio 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 

Yrs.  mos.  days 
1           5           8 

2.  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan. 

3.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart 

4.  Robert  McClelland 

5.  Jacob  Thompson 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

do. 

Fillmore !    ..        ..        27 

do 2         5        25 

Pierce... 4         0         0 

Buchanan 4         0         0 

6.  Caleb  B.  Smith 

Lincoln 1        10         4 

j    7.  John  P.  Usher.. 

Lincoln,  and  Johnson 2         4          7 

Johnson 1          2       12 

9.  Orville  H.  Browning 

10.  Jacob  B.  Cox.. 

Illinois 

Ohio.... 

do 

Grant 

2         7        10 
1          7        27 
4        11        19 

11.  Columbus  Delano.. 

do... 

Michigan...'.. 
Missouri 

do 

12.  Zachariah  Chandler.. 

13.  Carl  Schurz 

do 

1          4        25 
3        11        24 

L4.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood..'. 

15.  Henry  M.  Teller 

Garfield  and  Arthur 

112 

Arthur 

2        11          0 

16.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 

17.  William  F.  Vilas... 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

New  York 

Missouri 

Ohio.    . 

Cleveland 

2        10        10 

do 

1          1        22 

18.  John  W.  Noble... 

4          0          0 

|  19.  Hoke  Smith 

Cleveland 

3          5        25 

|  20.  David  R.  Francis 

do 

..6          5 

21.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

1        11        15 

22.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

23.  James  R.  Garfield 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 

8          0        13 
2          0          0 

24.  Richard  A.  Ballinger 

25.  Walter  L.  Fisher 

Washington... 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois... 

Taft.... 

2          0          5 

.....do 

1        11        26 

26.  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

6        11      2  26 

27.  John  Barton  Payne.. 

28.  Albert  B.  Fall 

11        20 
2 

29.  Hubert  Work 

Colorado 

Harding  and  Coolidge... 

i  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20,  1899. 

2  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 

3  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15,  1920. 

i  Mr.  Fall  resigned,  effective  Mar.  4,  1923. 


APPENDIX   D 

THE   ALASKA  RAILROAD 

S  i  ATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

[Act  approved  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  305)] 

Appropriation  of  United  States  Treasury  funds: 

Construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska $52,  000,  000.  0( 

Construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Alaska 4,  »o4,  350.  01 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska 3,  647,  400.  0( 

Operation  of  river  steamers  in  Alaska 75,  000.  0( 

Printing  and  binding,  Interior  Department 14,  050.  0( 

Increase  in  compensation 23,  701.  6< 

Fuel  and  transportation,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

1921  (coal  washery) 243,  000.  0( 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots  in  Alaska,  act  of  Apr.  17, 

1917,  (40  Stat.  19) 112,  916.  9 

Alaska  Railroad  fund 2,  500,  000.  0C 


Total  appropriations . 63,  480,  417.  9£- 

Book   valuation   of   equipment   transferred   from 

Panama  Canal $329,  426.  68 

Credit  balance  of  sundrv  accounts 8,  193.  05 

337,  619.  72 


Total 63,  818,  037.  71 

Expenditures  to  June  30,  1926,  as  per  detailed  statement  at- 
tached    62,  531,  146.  7C 


Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1926  (cash) 1,  286,  891.  01 

Statement  of  Expenditures  March  12,  1914,  to  June  30,  1926 

Preliminary  field  surveys  in  Alaska,  comparison  of  routes  and 
preparation  of  report  before  beginning  of  construction  and 

additional  location  surveys $677,  082.  83 

Purchase  of  Alaska  Northern  Ry 1,  140,  658.  48 

Construction  of  line  (Seward  to  Fairbanks) : 

Mile  0  to  12,  inclusive,  sec.  1 710,  317.  99 

Mile  13  to  30,  inclusive,  sec.  2 426,  338.  74 

Mile  31  to  45,  inclusive,  sec.  3 444,  251.  38 

Mile  46  to  70.7,  inclusive,  sec.  4 2,  700,  160.  75 

Mile  70.7  to  79.3,  inclusive,  sec.  5 1,  302,  216.  36 

Mile  79.3  to  114.3,  inclusive,  sec.  6 3,  904,  190.  13 

Mile  114.3  to  227,  inclusive,  sec.  7 5,  852,  856.  10 

Matanuska  branch,  sec.  8 2,  600,  272.  7H 

Mile  228  to  264.1,  inclusive,  sec.  9 2,904,400.  54* 

Mile  264.1  to  290,  inclusive,  sec.  10 4,  454,  950.  71 
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instruction  of  line  (Seward  to  Fairbanks) — Continued. 

Mile  290  to  315,  inclusive,  sec.  11 $1,  685,  159.  59 

Mile  315  to  334.6,  inclusive,  sec.  12 1,  639,  090.  30 

Mile  334.6  to  347.3,  inclusive,  sec.  13 1,  208,  814.  81 

Mile  347.3  to  358.2,  inclusive,  sec.  14 2,  535,  162.  93 

Mile  358.2  to  411.7,  inclusive,  sec.  15 4,  724,  082.  88 

Tanana  River  bridge 1,  060,  292.  29 

Mile  412.3  to  467.7,  inclusive,  sec.  16 2,  677,  940.  11 

Chatanika  branch,  sec.  17 375,  530.  00 

Profit  and  loss  (expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues 

to  June  30,  1925,  including  construction  period) 8,  439,  057.  86 

Profit  and  loss  (expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues, 

July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926) 1,  017,  860.  22 

Plant  at  terminals,  consisting  of  yard  tracks,  office  build- 
ings, storehouses,  quarters  for  employees,  mess  houses, 
hospital,    heating    and    lighting   plant,    freight    handling 

machinery,  etc 2,  375,  107.  17 

Wharves  and  docks 618,  732.  66 

Machine  shops,  engine  houses,  etc.  (permanent) 730,  900.  73 

Marine  equipment,  boats,  barges,  etc 108,  140.  91 

Construction  equipment 1,  023,  601.  97 

Shop  and  plant  machinery 359,  885.  1 1 

Rolling  equipment 1,  946,  479.  75 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand  and  in  transit 1,  157,  333.  98 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 707,  607.  69 

Anchorage  town  site 145,  998.  15 

Nenana  town  site 42,  446.  18 

Seward  town  site 13,  381.  41 

Matanuska  town  site 9,  072.  32 

Wasilla  town  site 1,  486.  11 

Coalmines 402,877.  95 

Sawmills 45,  409.  09 

Coal  washery,  Sutton 353,  070.  23 

Deposits  in  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 8,  927.  58 

Total  expenditures  to  June  30,  1926 62,  531,  146.  70 
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APPENDIX  E 

Summary  of  construction  results  to  June  80,  1926,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Item 

To  June  30, 
1926 

To  June  30, 
1925 

Increase 

Acre-feet 
10, 498, 153 

Miles 
517.5 

Acre-feet 
10,  325,  053 

Miles 

517.5 

712.6 

2,  305.  3 

9,  310.  9 

Acre-feet 
173, 100 

Canals,  ditches,  and  drains: 

Miles 

0 

718.2 
2,  315.  9 

5.6 

10.6 

9,  460.  0 

149.1 

13,  Oil.  6 

12, 846.  3 

165.3 

1,  043.  3 

1,  754.  9 

213.3 

1,  029.  6 

1,  690.  5 

213.  2 

13.7 

64.4 

.1 

Total     - 

3,011.5 

2, 933.  3 

78.2 

»          Grand  total . 

16,  023. 1 

15,  779.  6 

243.5 

Tunnels: 

106 
152,  345 

Cubic  yards 

2,  357,  559 

15, 135,  508 

1, 728,  175 

106 
152, 345 

Cubic  yards 

2,  274,  659 

14, 341, 608 

1,  725,  775 

0 

0 

Storage  and  diversion  dams: 

Cubic  yards 
82, 900 

Earth . 

793, 900 

2,400 

Total 

19,  221,  242 

18,  342,  042 

879,  200 

Item 

To  June  30,  1926 

To  June  30, 1925 

Increase 

Dikes  and  levees:  Length  and 

Feet 
1,090,243 

Cubic  yards 
5,714,213 

Feet 
1,069,079 

Cubic  yards 
5, 554, 163 

Feet 
21, 164 

Cubic  yards 
160, 050 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Canal  structures: 

Costing  over  $2.000 

•  Costing  $500  to  $2,000 

Costing  $100  to  $500 

Costing  less  than  $100 

Number 

1,512 

3,370 

17,954 

31, 883 

Number 

236 

1,023 

10, 828 

77,  075 

Number 

1,461 

3,188 

17,  286 

31,325 

Number 

233 

1,019 

10,  619 

76,  032 

Number 

51 

182 

668 

558 

Number 

.3 

4 

209 

1,043 

Total 

54,  719 

89, 162 

53,  260 

87, 903 

1,459 

1,259 

Grand  total 

143, 

881 

141, 

163 

2,1 

18 
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Summary  oj  constructior 

i  results  tc 

June  3U, 

zy#&,  v 

ireau  oj 

Lteclamali 

on — <^on. 

Item 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Bridges: 

Steel.. 

112 

430 

10,094 

383 

Feet 

9,124 

12,963 

231,970 

5,165 

112 

422 

9,781 

363 

Feet 

9,124 

12,  776 

226,  541 

4,959 

Feet 

Combination 

Wood 

8 

313 

20 

187 
5,429 

Concrete 

206 

Total 

11,019 

259,  222 

10, 678 

253,400 

341 

5,822 

Culverts: 

Concrete 

Metal 

Terra  cotta 

3, 506 
2,642 
2,094 
4,285 

174,  871 
90,  813 
82,  952 

110,041 

3,329 
2,410 
2,079 
4,263 

166,019 
85,  257 
82,  526 

109,  509 

177 

232 

15 

22 

8,852 

5,556 

426 

Wood. 

532 

Total 

12,  527 

458,  677 

12,  081 

443,311 

446 

15, 366 

Item 

To  June  30, 
1926 

To  June  30,        T 

1925      '        ^crease 

Pipe: 

Concrete 

Linear  feet 
1, 025, 052 

363, 515 
1,  631,  690 

686, 738 

Linear  feet        Linear  feet 
986,431                   38,621 

Metal 

345,553                   17,962 

Terra  cotta  (tile) 

1,629,865                    1,825 

Wood 

674,  076 

Total. 


3,  706, 995 


3,  635,  925 


71,  070 


Item 

To  June  30, 1926 

To  June  30, 1925 

Increase 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Number        Length 

Flumes: 

Concrete 

103 
1,712 
2,658 

Feet 
73,348 
225, 599 
506, 045 

101 
1,667 
2,623 

Feet 
72,250 
212, 982 
502, 558 

2 
45 
35 

Feet 

1,098 

Metal 

12, 617 

Wood 

3,487 

Total.. 

4,473 

804, 992 

4,391 

787, 790 

82 

17. 202 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete         Wood 

Canals  lined:  Length  (miles).. 

454.50 

4.12 

429. 57 

4.12 

24.93 

0 

Total.. 

458. 62 

433. 69 

24.93 

Item 

To  June 
1    30,1926 

To  June 
30, 1925 

Increase 

Buildings: 

Offices 

1  Number 
1            101 

Number 
101 
730 
33 
575 
178 

Number 
0 

Residences 

|            731 

1 

Power  plants 

34 

Barns,  storehouses,  etc... 
Pumping  stations 

575 

197 

0 
19 

Total 

!        1.638 

1,617 

21 

Item 

To  June  30, 1926 

To  June  30,  1925 

Increase 

Number 

Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Wells:  Number  and  depth. 

681 

Feet 
72,347 

640 

Feet 
66, 195 

41 

Feet 
6,152 
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Summary  of  construction  results  to  June  30,  1926,  Bureau  of  Reclamation — Con. 


To  June  30, 
1926 

To  June  30, 
1925 

Increase 

Communications: 

Roads_ 

Miles 
1,075.25 
83. 00 
3,350.30 
1,676.00 

Miles 
1,049.78 
83.00 
3, 349. 00 
1,652.43 

Miles 

25 .47 

Railroads,. _ 

0 

Telephone  lines... 

1.3 

Transmission  lines 

23.57 

Total 

6, 184.  55 

6, 134.  21 

50. 34 

Power  developed,  water  and  steam,  horsepower. 

81,668 

75,079 

6,589 

Excavation: 

Class  1.  Earth. 

Cubic  yards 

228, 130, 109 

12, 908,  601 

10, 577, 756 

Cubic  yards 

222, 680, 628 

12, 721,  287 

10,412,666 

Cubic  yards 
5,449,481 

Class  2.  Indurated  material.. 

187,314 

Class  3.  Rock.. 

165,090 

Total.. 

251,616,466 

245,  814,  581 

5,801,885 

Riprap  (cubic  yards) 

2,407,545 

998,  762 

3, 716, 275 

3, 937,  565 

2, 407, 545 

987, 585 

3, 533,  721 

3,  670, 211 

0 

Paving  (square  yards) 

11,177 

Concrete  (cubic  yards) 

182,55-4 

Cement  (barrels).. 

267, 354 
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The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  established  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1849  (9  Stat.  395),  is  the  land,  home,  and  education  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  work  is  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  educational,  scientific, 
historical,  and  conservation  functions  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  fact-finding 
department  for  internal  development.  Its  mission  is  largely  educational  and 
many  of  its  activities  are  devoted  to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. It  contributes  to  education  through  its  Bureau  of  Education.  It  operates 
directly  205  schools  for  the  American  Indians  and  86  for  the  native  Alaskans. 
It  maintains  Howard  University,  training  schools  for  nurses  at  Freedmen's  and 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospitals,  with  a  graduate  school  for  psychiatrists  at  the  latter, 
and  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf.  Its  work  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  touches  the  scientific 
field;  through  the  National  Park  Service  it  handles  the  national  playgrounds  of 
the  people;  and  through  the  Pension  Office  it  handles  large  financial  transactions 
involved  in  the  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  wars. 

General  Land  Office. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  act  of  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.  716),  and  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Departent  in  1849,  the  General  Land  Office  has  control  of  the  public 
lands,  including  their  survey,  handling  applications  for  homesteads  and  Indian 
allotments,  desert  land  and  mining  claims,  and  mineral  leases.  Has  jurisdiction 
over  granting  railroad  and  other  rights  of  way  and  easements  on  public  lands 
and  adjusting  State  and  railroad  land  grants. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War 
Department  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1832  (4  Stat.  564),  and  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department  in  1849.  Acts  as  the  official  guardian  of  the  Indians;  pro- 
motes their  health  and  physical  welfare;  directs  the  education  of  Indian  children; 
encourages  their  native  arts  and  crafts;  reclaims  their  lands  and  develops  the 
natural  resources  in  timber  and  minerals;  supervises  their  funds;  adjusts  heir- 
ship matters  and  handles  all  Indian  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Bureau  of  Pensions. — Originally  organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  act  of  March  2,  1833  (4  Stat.  622),  and  made  a  part  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  1849.  Handles  the  pension  claims  and  pays  pensions  for  all  the 
wars  of  the  United  States  except  the  World  War.  Administers  the  civil  service 
retirement  act,  handling  and  paying  annuities  to  retired  employees  of  the 
Government. 

Bureau  of  Education. — Established  as  a  department  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  434),  and  became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
in  1869  (15  Stat.  106).  Furthers  education  by  the  compilation  and  dissemination 
of  data  covering  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  conducts 
university,  college,  and  school  surveys,  including  experiments  in  education; 
operates  Government  schools  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  has  supervision  of 
the  development  of  the  reindeer  industry  of  the  Territory. 

Geological  Survey. — Established  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat. 
394).  Makes  topographic  and  geological  maps  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska; 
studies  the  surface  and  underground  water  resources;  prepares  and  distributes 
reports  on  gold,  silver,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  deposits;  and,  through  a 
conservation  branch,  classifies  public  lands  and  supervises  engineering  phases  of 
mineral  leasing. 
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of  Reclamation. — Established  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902 
(32  Stat.  388),  for  the  purpose  of  developing  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  arid 
md  semiarid  regions  of  the  United  States.  This  bureau  constructs  and  operates 
irrigation  works;  collects  annual  payments  from  water  users  for  cost  of  irrigation; 
promotes  knowledge  of  irrigation  methods,  suitability  of  crops,  availability  of 
markets,  and  improvement  of  farm  homes. 

National  Park  Service. — Established  by  the  act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) ,  this  bureau  conserves  the  natural  beauties  and  unique  character- 
istics of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  its  control  and  promotes  their 
use  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  people.  It  also  protects  and  restores 
ruins  of  ancient  civilization  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  parks. 

Alaska  Railroad. — Construction  authorized  by  Congress  under  the  act  of 
March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  305),  and  completed  in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000. 
This  Government  owned  and  operated  road  extends  for  a  distance  of  467  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska,  transporting  passengers,  freight,  express,  and  mail. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. — Established  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1855 
(10  Stat.  682),  this  is  a  class  A  institution  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  District  of  Columbia.  The  daily  average  number  of 
patients  treated  is  4,200  and  its  average  number  of  employees  is  1,280. 

Howard  University. — Established  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  438), 
this  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  Nation  in 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  religion.  The  enrollment  of  students 
is  over  2,000  annually,  with  273  graduates  every  year. 

Freedmen's  Hospital. — Established  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  act  of  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat.  506),  and  transferred  to  Interior  Depart- 
ment by  act  of  June  23,  1874  (18  Stat.  223).  This  hospital  provides  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  for  the  colored  race,  its  patients  including  indigent 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  residents  of  the  several  States,  emergency 
cases,  and  regular  pay  patients.  It  cares  for  approximately  4,318  indoor  patients 
and  10,984  outdoor  patients  annually. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. — Established  under  the  act  of 
February  16,  1857  (11  Stat.  161).  This  institution  cares  for  deaf  mutes  of  the 
States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  reports  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  certain  of  its  beneficiaries  are  admitted  to  the 
institution  under  that  officer. 

Territories. — Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  directly  represented  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  official  family  of  the  President,  many  of  various  Federal 
activities  in  these  Territories  being  under  his  supervision. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  <?.,  November  20,  1927. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
he  operations  of  the  Interior  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

Tune  30,  1927. 

The  present  fiscal  year  inaugurates  a  change  in  form  of  the  annual 
•eports  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  printing  of  separate 
-eports  by  the  General  Land  Office,  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Indian  Affairs,  Pensions,  and  Reclamation,  respectively, 
was  discontinued  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  23,  1927. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  accordingly  been 
changed  to  furnish  in  abridged  and  consolidated  form  the  information 
previously  carried  in  the  annual  reports  of  these  five  bureaus.  Com- 
plete annual  reports  in  the  usual  form  for  these  bureaus  have  been 
prepared  and  will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  public  inspection.  The  customary  statistical  tables  for 
these  bureaus  have  also  been  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  report 
for  the  department  so  that  the  continuity  of  important  statistical 
data  will  not  be  broken. 

The  two  research  bureaus  of  the  department,  the  Geological  Survey 

and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  will  print  annual  reports  as  heretofore, 

as  well  as  the  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  the  miscellaneous  activities 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hubert  Work,  Secretary. 

The  President. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  BRIEF 

THE  department  has  had  a  productive  year  in  work  performed. 
After  four  years  of  effort  in  consolidating  and  coordinating  ac- 
tivities, reducing  the  personnel  to  a  point  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  discontinuing  unnecessary  activi- 
ties, the  department  has  become  a  more  compact,  efficient  organiza- 
tion than  theretofore.  During  this  period  of  reconstruction  many 
off  shoots  of  bureaucratic  control  have  been  abandoned.  These  were 
characterized  by  the  magnified  importance  of  nonessential  activities 
and  in  cumbersome  methods  of  transacting  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
department. 

The  accomplishments  in  these  directions  are  represented  in  dollars 
and  cents  by  the  saving  of  $131,331,871.61  in  operation  expenditures 
for  the  four  years,  but  further  by  the  reduction  in  force  of  2,722  per- 
manent employees  and  an  increased  output  in  the  specific  functions 
delegated  to  the  department  by  law.  The  remaining  employees  have 
responded  to  the  impetus  of  properly  directed  activity,  and  progres- 
sive changes  in  methods  have  revived  an  interest  in  the  department's 
work,  both  internally  and  in  the  public  mind. 

Criticism  by  those  affected  of  some  of  the  methods  instituted  has 
not  been  absent,  but  the  effort  to  serve  the  public  in  a  businesslike 
way  and  with  the  least  drain  possible  on  the  taxpayers  has  been  justi- 
fied by  time.  The  improvement  in  service  still  continues,  and  the 
past  year  may  be  credited  with  noteworthy  accomplishments. 

The  General  Land  Office  collected  over  $9,000,000,  four  times  the 

cost  of  its  maintenance.     In  the  Washington  office  a  net  reduction  of 

22  employees  was  accomplished.     By  closing  and  consolidating,  the 

number  of  district  land  offices  was  reduced  from  42  to  29,  eliminating 
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15  clerks  and  13  registers.  The  position  of  disbursing  agent  for  the 
inspection  service  was  abolished  and  the  work  transferred  to  the  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  surveying  service.  The  southern  inspection 
division  was  abolished  and  the  work  transferred  to  Washington. 
Over  45,000  filings  were  made  in  the  district  land  offices,  involving 
over  3,500,000  acres.  The  surveying  service  accomplished  the  original 
survey  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres.  As  a  result  of  investigations  by 
inspectors  over  190,000  acres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain. 
Patents  to  the  number  of  22,000  were  issued,  conveying  title  to  nearly 
4,500,000  acres,  and  approximately  5,000  permits  to  prospect  for  oil, 
coal,  potash,  etc.,  were  granted. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  effected  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  medical  service  during  the  year.  Assignment  of  two  institutions, 
formerly  boarding-school  plants  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  Tohatchi, 
N.  Mex.,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  650  patients,  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  successful  treatment  of  trachoma  prevailing  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  Other  results  of  the  year  are  exemplified 
by  establishing  working  relations  between  the  district  medical  direc- 
tors and  the  State  and  local  health  authorities,  by  increases  in  hospital 
capacities  in  several  jurisdictions,  and  by  improvement  and  increase 
of  the  nursing  service.  The  adoption  of  the  platoon  system  of 
school  organization  and  its  preliminary  introduction  in  eight  Indian 
boarding  schools,  to  be  followed,  as  resources  permit,  by  its  applica- 
tion to  all  Indian  boarding  schools,  will  result  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  educational  service.  The  fiscal  year  witnessed 
the  completed  introduction  of  the  budget  system  of  distribution  to  the 
field  units  of  the  amounts  of  money  allotted  for  the  year  to  each 
Indian  school  and  agency  for  all  current  yearly  expenditures. 

The  Bureau  of  Pensions  in  the  last  fiscal  year  adjudicated  160,756 
pension  claims,  an  increase  of  21,405  over  the  previous  year,  this  in 
the  face  of  a  net  reduction  of  55  in  the  number  of  employees  by  allow- 
ing vacancies  to  lapse;  the  enrollment  and  payment  to  approximately 
60,000  pensioners  of  the  automatic  increases  provided  by  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  read  judication  of  the  cases  of  the  12,524  annuitants 
on  the  roll  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
civil  service  retirement  law  of  July  3,  1926. 

With  steady  progress  in  the  routine  tasks  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
certain  accomplishments  stand  out.  A  promising  start  was  made  in 
the  cooperative  studies  of  potash  deposits  by  the  Departments  of 
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the  Interior  and  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  Geological  Survey  chooses 
the  sites  for  tests  and  analyzes  the  cores,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  handles  the  drilling  operations. 
The  revision  of  the  Leadville,  Colo.,  monograph  was  published,  and 
is  believed  to  be  as  notable  a  contribution  to  the  mining  industry 
as  was  the  original  treatise  40  years  ago.  The  first  colored  geologic 
map  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ever  published  was  issued  during  the 
year,  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  resources  of  that  State,  as  well  as  for  educational 
purposes.  There  was  considerable  progress  in  the  development  of 
aerial  photography  in  connection  with  topographic  mapping.  In 
Alaska  two  large  and  hitherto  unexplored  areas  were  studied  and 
mapped,  and  progress  toward  a  map  was  made  in  the  compilation  of 
aerial  photographs  of  southeastern  Alaska  taken  earlier  by  the  Navy 
Department.  There  was  advance  in  the  development  of  more 
precise  instruments  for  the  study  of  quantities  of  water  that  are 
annually  contributed  to  underground  reservoirs  and  are  available 
for  public  use.  In  the  conservation  work,  supervision  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  was  increased  by  the  issue  of  4,843  new  leases, 
permits,  and  licenses — about  20  per  cent  increase  during  the  year 
and  a  greater  increase  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  production 
of  coal  from  leases  on  public  lands  increased  25  per  cent  or  more 
than  2,500,000  tons. 

Four  " surveys"  at  the  request  of  educational  officers  have  brought 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  opportunity  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  past  year.  The  system  of  education. of  Utah  was  subjected 
to  an  exhaustive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  a  series  of  constructive  recommendations  was 
submitted  in.  October  to  the  State  officers.  Rutgers  University,  New 
Jersey,  was  similarly  examined,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  which 
resulted  have  already  been  adopted.  A  survey  of  78  negro  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States  is  well  under  way;  the 
necessary  field  work  is  almost  completed  and  a  report  is  in  prepara- 
tion. A  study  of  the  69  land-grant  colleges,  to  be  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  during  the 
past  session,  and  preparations  for  it  have  been  begun.  It  will  be 
the  most  extensive  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the  10-year  program  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  the  department,  has  been  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  any  period  in  its  history. 
Dams  completed  during  the  year  include  the  American  Falls  Dam 
in  Idaho,  the  McKay  Dam  on  the  Umatilla  project,  Oregon,  and  the 
Guernsey  Dam  on  the  North  Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming. 
Preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  one  new  reservoir,  work  was 
begun  on  two  new  dams,  and  construction  was  continued  on  three 
projects.  Even  more  attention  was  given  to  the  human  problems 
on  the  projects.  All  prospective  settlers  on  public  land  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  approved  qualifications  of  industry,  experience, 
character,  and  capital.  A  beginning  in  affording  settlers  expert 
advice  and  direction  in  their  agricultural  programs  was  made  by 
the  appointment  of  a  reclamation  economist  on  the  Belle  Fourche 
project.  Soil  surveys  have  been  made  and  land  has  been  classified 
on  the  basis  of  its  potential  productivity.  The  reawakening  of 
interest  in  opportunities  for  irrigated  farm  homes  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  283  settlers  filed  on  public  land  farm  units  opened  to  en  try  y 
including  122  units  on  the  North  Platte  project  opened  to  entry  a 
few  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  number  of  transfers  of 
farms  were  also  arranged  for  settlers  who  had  been  attempting 
unsuccessfully  to  farm  land  incapable  of  supporting  a  family.  Twenty- 
three  farms  in  private  ownership  on  which  the  bureau  held  options 
for  their  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  long  time  were  also  sold  to 
new  settlers. 

The  National  Park  Service  during  the  year  rendered  service  to 
2,797,840  visitors  to  national  parks  and  monuments,  an  increase  of 
482,935  over  1926.  The  educational  opportunities  in  the  national 
parks  were  advanced.  Facilities  for  study  were  increased  through 
archeological,  geological,  paleontological,  and  other  scientific  investi- 
gations and  explorations  carried  on  during  the  year  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  national  educational  and  scientific  organizations.  An  area 
of  approximately  7  square  miles  in  an  outlying  section  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  was  set  aside  as  a  perpetual  wild-life  preserve,  to  be 
protected  against  trespass  and  maintained  in  a  natural  state  for 
scientific  study  in  the  future.  Future  road  and  trail  needs  in  the 
parks  were  studied  and  a  new  road  program  developed.  Increased 
activity  in  road  construction  was  carried  on  during  the  year  under 
available  appropriations.     Under  the  road  budget  145  miles  of  high- 
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vay  have  been  completed  and  196  miles  of  road  are  now  under  con- 
i  itruction.  Revenues  received  from  the  parks  and  monuments 
imounted  to  $703,849.60. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  enjoyed  consistent  prosperity  during  the 
j  pear.  The  estimated  population  statistics  show  a  steady  increase  of 
i  American  citizens  and  a  relatively  rapid  decrease  of  aliens.  The 
I  death  rate  is  reported  to  be  the  lowest  of  record.  Infant  mortality 
i  and  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  reduced.  Leprosy  is  steadily 
coming  under  control.  Prosperity  is  registered  in  larger  commercial 
and  savings  bank  deposits.  Taxable  property  shows  marked  increases 
in  value.  The  International  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Education, 
Rehabilitation,  Reclamation,  and  Recreation,  held  in  the  month  of 
April,  called  by  the  President  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
and  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  brought  before  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  the  strategic  value  of  Hawaii  as  a  conference 
point,  with  the  most  interesting  and  human  laboratory  for  those  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  development  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  whole  appears 
to  be  slowly  but  no  less  surely  advancing.  Improvement  in  indus- 
trial conditions  noted  during  the  preceding  year  continued  and  was 
apparent  in  renewed  activities  in  many  industries  throughout  the 
Territory.  Conditions  affecting  labor  continued  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory and  wage  schedules  were  well  stabilized  and  satisfactorily  adjusted 
to  living  costs.  Customs  reports  show  a  notable  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  the  increase  in  the  latter  being  accounted 
for  by  the  unusually  large  catch  of  salmon  which  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  Health  conditions  were  generally 
good,  although  several  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  were  reported 
from  isolated  communities  in  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  districts. 

Advancement  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  furthering  the 
policy  of  maintaining  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  a  satisfactory  means 
of  transportation.  Wooden  bridges  are  being  replaced  by  steel  struc- 
tures, trestles  filled  in,  cuts  and  fills  widened,  and  the  roadbed  im- 
proved. Two  large  locomotives,  which  do  the  work  of  four  smaller 
ones,  were  added  to  the  equipment.  Rapid  progress  was  made  in 
changing  the  Moose  Creek  branch  line  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge.  An  increased  amount  of  business  was  handled  at  but  little 
increase  in  costs.  Rail  revenue  showed  an  increase  of  43.2  per  cent 
with  increases  in  rail  line  expenses  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
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3.9  per  cent,  despite  additional  costs  for  maintaining  snow-fighting 
equipment  and  forces  over  a  longer  period  than  in  the  previous  year, 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  during  the  year  treated  over  300  paretics 
with  malaria  and  gratifying  results  were  secured.  The  establishment 
of  a  clinic  in  dermatology;  the  extension  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment and  the  training  of  students  in  that  subject;  increased  instruc- 
tion to  nurses,  not  only  in  psychiatry  but  in  social  problems;  the 
increased  use  of  the  hospital  for  a  training  center  in  psychiatry  by  the 
general  hospitals  of  the  city;  the  extension  of  facilities  for  hydrother- 
apy; and  research  work  in  the  cause  and  treatment  of  encephalitis, 
so-called  " sleeping  sickness"  are  worthy  o£  special  mention. 

Howard  University  last  year  completed  a  new  $500,000  laboratory 
building  for  the  preclinical  branch  of  medicine,  and  raised  the  $500,000 
of  endowments  for  instruction  in  the  school  of  medicine.  It  has 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  survey  of  medical  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  Fred  C.  ZapfTee,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  looking  toward  fundamental  improvement  of  pre- 
clinical laboratory  work  and  the  most  effective  use  of  the  rich  clinical 
materials  available  at  Freedmen's  Hospital.  Admissions  to  the 
nine  colleges  and  schools  of  the  university  are  henceforth  all  to  be 
centralized  in  the  office  of  the  university  registrar. 

The  patients  receiving  care  and  treatment  at  Freedmen  's  Hospital 
numbered  24,653  for  the  year,  exceeding  all  previous  records.  Surgi- 
cal operations  in  2,579  cases  were  performed,  representing  an  increase 
of  21  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  hospital  accommodated 
1,087  pay  patients,  an  increase  of  117  over  the  previous  year.  A 
fully  equipped  dental  department  was  established  during  the  year, 
with  a  registered  dentist  in  charge.  Bedside  instruction  and  training 
in  surgical  procedure  were  given  to  115  students  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  25  young  medical  graduates  were  trained  as 
internes,  and  70  pupil  nurses  were  receiving  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

FINANCIAL 

After  four  years  of  intensive  economy  and  progressive  reductions 
in  appropriations  and  expenditures,  it  becomes  more  difficult  each 
year  to  report  savings.  The  successive  reductions  in  appropriations, 
including  deficiency  items,  for  the  department  for  1924,  1925,  and 
1926  over  each  preceding  fiscal  year  totaled  $60,279,424.78  exclusive 
of  reductions,  in  1925  by  the  transfer  of  the  Patent  Office  and  Bureau 
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>f  Mines  to  another  executive  department.    The  unexpended  balances 
,urned  back  to  the  Treasury  from  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
;he  same  period  amounted  to  $43,343,037.86,  making  an  aggregate 
i  ;aving  in  operation  costs  for  three  years  of  $103,622,462.64. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1927,  including  defi- 
iiencies,  totaled  $253,252,318,  or  $25,644,893.31  less  than  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  unexpended  balances  for  1927  are  esti- 
mated at  $2,064,515.66,  making  a  total  saving  of  $27,709,408.97  for 
the  fiscal  year  1927.  This  brings  the  aggregate  savings  in  expendi- 
tures to  $131,331,871.61  for  the  past  four  years,  during  which  present 
administrative  methods  have  been  in  operation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  carries  certain  overhead  or  fixed 
charges  not  susceptible  of  reduction  by  the  operative  management. 
This  means  that  whatever  economies  in  expenditures  are  planned  or 
effected  in  the  operation  of  the  department  must  be  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  appropriations. 

These  ''fixed  charges"  for  1927  were  represented  by  Army  and 
Navy  pensions  of  $192,000,000,  exclusive  of  additional  funds  for 
increasing  pensions  advanced  from  1928  appropriations,  and  the 
permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations,  which  included  such  items 
as  $3,000,000  for  payments  to  States  from  receipts  under  the  mineral 
leasing  act,  $19,  696,900  of  Indian  moneys,  and  $2,550,000  for  Federal 
contributions  to  State  colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
These  appropriations,  over  which  the  department  had  no  control, 
except  as  trustee  or  disbursing  agent,  amounted  to  $217,638,900,  or 
85.93  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  1927.  This  left  a  working 
balance  of  only  $35,613,418,  for  the  regular  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  compared  to  $43,085,753.81  for  the  1926  fiscal  year,  or  a 
decrease  of  $7,472,335.81.  This  is  a  saving  of  17.34  per  cent  of  the 
1926  available  appropriation  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  depart- 
ment. Adding  to  it  the  estimated  unexpended  balance  of  $2,064,- 
515.66,  and  the  reductions  of  $18,172,557.50  for  pensions  and  perma- 
nent and  indefinite  items,  brings  the  total  savings  for  1927  over  1926 
to  $27,709,408.97,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Receipts  of  the  department  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $46,030,- 
331.52  for  the  fiscal  year  1927,  as  compared  with  $49,703,539.93  for 
the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  $3,673,208.41. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  METHODS 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  reductions  in  expenditures 
recounted  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report  was  accomplished 
through  economies  in  operation  methods  effected  in  all  branches  of 
the  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  improvement  was  the  removal  of 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions  to  the  Interior  Building,  which  now  houses 
all  the  major  activities  of  the  department.  The  moving  commenced 
in  June  and  was  completed  in  September.  The  Pension  Office 
occupied  111,219  square  feet  of  space  in  the  Pension  Building,  and 
by  a  contraction  of  their  requirements  94,079  square  feet  of  space 
was  provided  for  the  750  employees  and  the  furniture  and  files  of  the 
bureau  in  the  Interior  Building.  The  move  was  made  possible  by  a 
gradual  reduction  during  the  preceding  three  years  of  the  space 
requirements  of  all  Interior  activities  and  the  removal  of  offices  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  but  formerly  occupying  space 
in  the  Interior  Building  to  quarters  elsewhere,  which  were  made 
available  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  Pension  Building.  For  a 
number  of  years  certain  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  outside  activities  located  in  the  building,  had  been  expanding 
and  locating  at  any  point  found  vacant,  causing  an  undesirable 
situation  in  the  proper  administration  of  business.  In  making  room 
for  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  these  scattered  elements  were  to  a  large 
extent  unified,  which  has  also  effected  a  considerable  annual  saving. 
The  policies  of  the  department  have  a  closer  relational  bearing  on 
pension  work  since  the  change,  and  immediate  savings  were  effected 
by  combining  the  supply,  forms,  addressograph,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  Pension  Office  with  similar  centralized  activities  in  the 
department. 

For  the  past  14  years  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  maintained 
storage  space  for  permanent  records  in  the  Patent  Office  Building. 
In  line  with  the  department's  effort  to  house  all  Interior  activities 
under  one  roof,  these  records  were  removed  to  the  Interior  Building 
during  the  summer  of  1927. 

Improvements  and  savings  also  resulted  from  the  reorganization 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Alaska  Railroad;  changes  in  the  depart- 
mental telephone  switchboard;  salvaging  of  surplus  office  supplies 
and  equipment;  progress  in  the  policy  of  discontinuing  unnecessary 
office  forms,  which  has  resulted  in  abolishing  1,042  forms  to  date; 
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|  jtructural  changes  in  office  space  in  various  parts  of  the  Interior 
Building;  additions  to  labor-saving  office  devices  and  equipment; 
jhanges  in  the  method  of  advertising  timber  sales;  discontinuing  13 
public  land  offices;  reorganization  of  the  field  inspection  service  of  the 
General  Land  Office;  economies  in  building  construction  in  the  Indian 
3ffice  and  other  bureaus;  curtailment  of  telegraph  expense;  consolida- 
tion of  field  units;  reorganization  of  the  Five  Tribes  Indian  Agency 
at  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  curtailment  and  postponement  of  construction 
work  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  performance  of  a  large 
part  of  the  construction  work  in  progress  by  contract  instead  of  by 
Government  forces;  transfer  of  irrigation  projects  to  water  users,  to 
be  operated  and  maintained  by  them  under  contract;  inauguration  of 
an  extensive  settlement  program  to  secure  farmers  for  vacant 
reclamation  farms;  progress  in  installing  the  uniform  accounting 
system  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  of  any  organization  affects  fundamentally  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Especially  is  this  true  in  an 
organization  such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was 
formed  primarily  to  render  public  service,  with  more  than  11,000 
permanent  employees  scattered  through  40  States  and  Territories. 
To  these  employees  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  economies  in  opera- 
tion resulting  in  the  savings  reported  for  the  department. 

The  centralized  system  of  appointment  work  established  within  the 
last  two  years  becomes  increasingly  satisfactory.  The  personnel 
records  for  all  units  of  the  department  are  now  maintained  in  the 
division  of  appointments,  office  of  the  Secretary,  which  handled 
7,500  status  changes  of  employees  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Irregularities  in  procedure  existing  under  the  old  method  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  separate  bureaus  and  offices  have  been  corrected,  prac- 
tices have  improved,  and  uniform  procedure  has  been  established 
throughout  the  service. 

During  the  year  a  pamphlet  of  regulations  governing  appointments 
in  the  field  services  of  the  department  was  compiled  and  published, 
and  its  distribution  to  the  field  officers  will  further  assist  in  bringing 
about  uniform  practices  in  handling  personnel.  This  is  the  first 
publication  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  by  the  department. 
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The  leave  regulations  for  the  department  were  revised  during  the 
year  and  inequalities  that  prevailed  under  the  former  regulations 
were  adjusted. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1926,  there  were  11,764  permanent 
employees  in  the  department,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1927 
there  were  11,525  permanent  employees  on  the  rolls,  a  net  reduction 
of  239.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  2,722  employees,  or  19.11 
per  cent,  during  the  past  four  years,  exclusive  of  the  reduction  in 
force  by  the  transfer  of  the  Patent  Office  and  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
calendar  year  1925.  There  was  a  monthly  average  of  temporary 
employees  on  duty  in  Washington  and  the  field  of  2,691,  as  compared 
with  2,598  for  the  previous  year. 

The  turnover  for  the  permanent  force  of  the  department  was  55 
per  cent,  as  against  46  per  cent  for  last  year.  For  Washington  it 
was  15  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year;  but  for 
the  permanent  field  force,  the  turnover  increased  from  59  per  cent 
for  1926  to  74  per  cent  for  1927,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  This  increase 
in  field  turnover  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Indian  Office,  which  maintains  by  far  the  largest  field  force  of  any 
unit  in  the  department,  to  replace  temporary  employees  with  per- 
manents.  In  previous  years,  temporary  employees  in  regularly 
established  positions  were  not  displaced  promptly.  Salaries  and 
living  conditions  in  the  Indian  field  service  are  not  attractive,  as 
discussed  elsewhere  in  my  report,  and  the  result  has  been  a  turnover 
of  67.4  per  cent  for  that  service  alone.  The  turnover  for  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  due  to  conditions  in  Alaska  and  railroad  employment 
generally,  was  201.6  per  cent,  which  was  a  factor  in  the  relatively 
high  average  turnover  for  the  field  service  as  a  whole. 

Appropriations  and  allotments  for  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  1927 
were  $18,820,477.45;  the  amount  spent  was  $17,371,699.84,  making 
a  net  saving  of  $1,448,777.61,  or  7.6  per  cent  of  the  appropriations 
and  allotments  for  salaries. 

Since  the  reclassification  of  Government  employees,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  asked  Congress  for  an  increase  in  appropriations  to 
cover  salary  increases  to  employees,  and  yet  a  considerable  sum  has 
been  distributed  to  deserving  employees  each  year.  Employees  of 
the  department  benefited  by  reclassification  three  years  ago  in  salary 
increases  of  about  $1,850,000  over  and  above  the  bonus.  In  addi- 
tion, many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  added  to  their  salaries  by 
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i  allocation  of  grades  over  those  established  when  reclassification 
>  icame  effective.  The  amount  spent  for  promotions  on  an  annual 
j  isis  was  $118,790  for  1925,  for  1926  it  was  $85,940,  and  for  the  fiscal 
[  jar  just  closed  $1 16,168.  These  promotions  were  based  on  efficiency 
I  cords  of  employees  and  funds  were  available  from  lapsed  salaries 
•  suiting  from  leave  without  pay,  resignations,  deaths,  retirements, 
i  id  other  reduction^  in  force  without  direct  appropriation  by  Congress. 

SERVICE  CREDITS 

The  regulations  for  reduction  of  force,  requiring  the  preparation 
f  separation  ratings  as  distinct  from  efficiency  ratings,  have  proven 
3  be  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory.  Designed  apparently  to 
rotect  the  older  employees  and  those  having  military  preference  by 
dding  to  their  efficiency  ratings  arbitrary  credits  for  longevity  or 
lilitary  service,  the  effect  of  the  system  is  actually  to  nullify  the 
fficiency  ratings  and  restrict  the  discretion  of  administrative  officers 
►eyond  the  point  of  practicability. 

The  procedure  involved  in  compiling  service  records  for  all  em- 
)loyees  in  the  group  affected  imposes  a  labor  out  of  proportion  to 
.he  results  obtained.  The  delay  in  securing  the  employees'  personal 
listory  from  the  separate  departments  in  which  they  have  been 
employed,  as  a  basis  for  the  service  credits,  increases  the  expense  to 
:he  Government  and  sometimes  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Droposed  reduction  in  force  by  prolonging  the  process.  The  separa- 
tion ratings,  after  they  have  finally  been  applied,  frequently  bring 
injustice  to  the  conscientious  employees  who  are  actually  doing  the 
best  work  of  the  Government. 

Separation  lists  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  based 
on  these  credits,  have  indicated  that  the  system  often  results  in 
dropping  efficient  employees  whose  length  of  service  was  only  a  few 
years  below  others  with  less  satisfactory  records.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  service  credit  was  added,  employees  with  relatively  low 
efficiency  ratings  acquired  a  separation  rating  of  more  than  100  per 
cent,  which  placed  them  out  of  reach,  when  they  were  actually 
entitled  to  less  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  service  rendered 
than  others  in  the  grade.  The  effect  has  been  to  separate  from 
service  employees  more  productive  than  some  retained. 

If  the  system  is  continued,  maximum  credit  for  longevity  and 
military  service  should  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  efficient  em- 
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ployee  may  compete  with  the  inefficient.  Tenure  of  office  shoul 
depend  primarily  on  efficiency.  Military  service  should  be  recog 
nized  and  the  older  efficient  employees  should  receive  a  fair  measur 
of  credit  for  the  years  they  have  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Govern 
ment,  but  the  importance  of  service  credits  should  not  be  so  magnifie( 
as  to  encourage  mediocrity. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

There  is  a  need  indicated  for  a  change  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law  to  permit  retirement,  optional  with  the  Government  oi 
with  the  employee,  after  30  years'  service  and  at  an  attained  age  oi 
60  years. 

Remedial  legislation  of  this  character  would  be  economic  from  the 
Government's  standpoint  through  the  replacement  of  employees 
whose  efficiency,  because  of  advancing  years,  is  declining.  Many 
empk^ees,  after  30  or  more  years  of  service,  find  their  health  impaired 
by  the  time  they  reach  60,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  where  in  justice  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Government  they  should  retire  from 
active  service.  Yet  their  condition  may  be  such  that  they  could 
not  establish  a  claim  for  total  disability  within  the  meaning  of  the 
retirement  law.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to  retire  from 
service  before  their  health  becomes  irreparably  injured. 

The  problem  of  some  employees  retiring  at  70  years  is  to  find 

means  to  supplement  their  annuity  to  meet  the  burden  of  financial 

obligations  which  may  not  have  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 

decrease   in   earning   capacity.     Opportunities   of   securing   private 

employment  are  less  at  70  than  at  60,  and  it  is  possible  that  many 

who  find  existence  difficult  on  the  small  annuity  provided  could  at 

60  establish  themselves  in  new  fields  where  they  might  add  to  their 

income. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE 

The  Indian  Service  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  elsewhere 
along  health,  educational,  industrial,  and  social  lines.  The  appro- 
priations for  general  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  were  $10,316,- 
221.30,  and  in  the  five  fiscal  years  since  they  have  been  increased 
by  about  $2,338,463.70,  principally  for  medical  and  health  activities. 
But  the  cumulative  effect  of  many  years  of  financial  neglect  has 
demanded  even  larger  appropriations,  if  the  Government  may  perform 
its  full  duty  to  the  American  Indian.    Underrating  the  requirements 
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>    the  Indian  Service  has  continued  so  long  that  it  has  become  a 
i  ibit  difficult  to  correct. 
;   I   The  direction   of    Indian    affairs    to-day    affects    the    education, 
]  3aith,  morals,  and  religion  of  approximately  350,000  people,  all  of 
[  lem  recently  made  citizens  of  the  United  States.     There  are  193 
idian  tribes,  speaking  58  languages;  200  reservations,  widely  sepa- 
•  ited  in  26  different  States  and  occupying  a  territory  as  large  as 
Mew  England   and   New   York  combined;    106   superintendents  in 
Marge  of  reservations;  202  Indian  schools,  with  700  teachers;  and 
[»6  hospitals,  with  178  physicians  and  146  nurses. 
<    The  efficiency  of  an  organization  depends  on  the  rank  and  file  of 
.  ,s  personnel.    Supervision  may  be  competent,  but  the  struggle  with 
ntrained,  incompetent,  or  dissatisfied  help,  especially  when  far  re- 
loved  from  final  administrative  authority,  is  discouraging.    With  a 
lore  stable  field  force,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Service  could  devote 
lore  attention  to  constructive  work  and  less  to  training  new  em- 
:]  loyees  and  doing  the  work  of  the  inefficient.    Authority  could  then 
I&e  decentralized  by  transferring  more  of  the  administrative  responsi- 
»ility  from  Washington  to  the  field,  where  it  belongs.    The  Assistant 
|  Secretary  of  the   Interior  in  Washington,  having  supervision  over 
he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  example,  was  required  to  take  18,000 
idministrative  actions  on  Indian  cases  last  year,  in  addition  to  many 
thousands  receiving  final  action  in  the  Indian  Bureau.    Much  of  this 
vork  should  have  been  handled  in  the  field  offices. 

That  the  situation  has  not  been  entirely  hopeless  is  due  to  a  great 
ixtent  to  competent  supervision  and  to  the  innate  missionary  spirit 
)f  many  of  the  employees.  Advancement  among  the  Indians  has 
oeen  accomplished  despite  the  financial  handicap,  but  the  mission- 
ary spirit  largely  depended  upon  to  hold  underpaid  employees  in  the 
tndian  Service  years  ago  is  not  now  adequate  in  itself.  The  greater 
Dpportunities  for  remunerative  employment  in  all  lines  which  have 
developed  during  the  past  decade  have  made  it  more  difficult  each 
year  to  find  capable  young  people  willing  to  sacrifice  their  most 
productive  years  to  a  service  that  offers  a  restricted  social  life  and 
little  opportunity  for  a  successful  career. 

The  turnover  of  physicians  in  the  Indian  field  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927  was  56  per  cent;  for  nurses,  122  per  cent;  for  teachers,  48 
per  cent;  while  the  average  turnover  for  all  permanent  employees 
in  the  service  was  67  per  cent.     These  figures  can  not  be  ignored. 
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They  are  a  definite  expression  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  so 
called  Indian  problem  and  have  their  origin  in  shortage  of  funds 
The  constant  capitulation  between  necessities  and  means  bring: 
despair  to  those  engaged  in  the  work,  because  the  necessities  of  the 
human  element  in  the  Indian  Service  should  dominate. 

The   Indian   medical   and   nursing  services   should  be  stabilized 
More  and  better  hospitals  are  required  throughout,  but  even  if  the 
hospital  plants  and  equipment  were  in  excellent  condition,  much  of  the  ' 
effectiveness  of  the  health  work  would  be  lost  if  the  personnel  con-  ; 
tinues  to  be  subject  to  constant  change.     Benefits  will  not  accrue 
unless  doctors  and  nurses  have  a  tenure  of  office  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  medical  and  nursing  prob- 
lems peculiar  to   the  Indians  and  bring  about  the  application  of 
professional  fitness  to  them. 

The  frequent  turnover  of  personnel  in  the  medical  and  nursing 
services  has  been  due  to  low  salaries,  poor  living  conditions,  isolation, 
and  long  hours  of  labor.  Four  years  ago  the  entrance  pay  for  agency 
and  school  physicians  was  $1,200,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$2,400  gross  and  $2,100  net  after  deducting  allowances  for  quarters, 
heat,  and  light.  This  salary  is  still  lower  than  in  other  branches  of 
the  Government  engaged  in  health  work,  and  promotions  are  slower 
than  in  the  other  services. 

The  entrance  pay  for  trained  nurses  is  $1,680  gross,  with  $1,500 
net  after  deducting  the  allowances  mentioned.  Other  Federal 
services  pay  $1,680  gross  for  staff  nurses,  $1,860  for  head  nurses,  and 
$2,100  for  chief  nurses.  All  the  positions  in  the  Indian  Service,  ex- 
cept one  of  head  nurse,  are  in  the  lowest  grade,  thus  affording  prac- 
tically no  chance  for  advancement. 

Quarters  in  the  Indian  medical  service  vary  from  a  comfortable 
cottage  fairly  well  furnished,  to  one  room  without  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  bath  and  toilet.  Frequently  these  quarters  are  inadequate 
for  a  physician  with  a  family,  and  at  some  places  even  for  a  physician 
without  family.  At  one  station  the  physician  lives  in  a  three-room 
adobe  house  without  conveniences  and  with  the  necessity  of  convey- 
ing water  for  domestic  purposes  a  distance  of  2  miles.  Quarters  in 
other  medical  branches  of  the  Government  are  comfortable  and 
adequate  by  comparison,  with  modern  bath  and  toilet  facilities. 

The  quarters  of  nurses  frequently  comprise  only  a  bedroom,  with 
the  necessity  of  sharing  bath  and  toilet  facilities  with  other  personnel. 
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n  other  Federal  services,  nurses  are  usually  given  comfortable 
iving  quarters,  frequently  with  sitting-room  facilities,  modern 
urniture,  sanitary  bath  and  toilet  facilities  for  a  group  of  two  or 
hree  nurses,  if  not  private  bath  for  individual  quarters.  A  modern 
iled  bathroom  with  sanitary  plumbing  in  the  Indian  Service  is  the 
ixception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  activities  of  the  Indian  medical  service  are  usually  located 
it  points  remote  from  centers  of  population,  where  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  physician  and  nurse  to  associate  with  members  of 
heir  own  profession.  As  they  can  not  attend  meetings  of  medical 
>r  nursing  character,  their  contacts  with  others  of  their  kind  are 
nfrequent  or  do  not  occur  at  all.  They  are  also  precluded  from 
oining  in  any  agency  sociability  because  of  the  demands  of  their 
vork,  and  other  recreational  opportunities  are  limited. 

The  Indian  Service  is  understaffed  with  physicians  and  nurses  as 
veil  as  other  personnel.  A  physician  attached  to  an  Indian  Service 
lospital,  as  a  rule,  also  has  a  reservation  practice  to  carry  out.  The 
iistances  required  in  travel  over  unimproved  roads  and  in  all  condi- 
tions of  weather  run  up  to  many  miles.  The  duties  are  arduous  and 
jail  for  whole-time  service  day  or  night. 

There  are  66  hospitals  in  the  Indian  field  service  having  only  one 
graduate  nurse  each.  She  is  responsible  for  all  the  hospital  work, 
except  medical,  and  for  that  also  to  a  considerable  extent  when  the 
loctor  is  absent  on  reservation  work.  She  serves  full  duty  during 
ihe  daylight  hours  and  is  subject  to  call  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
3ven  in  the  hospitals  where  two  or  three  nurses  are  on  duty  the 
demands  are  so  great  that  they  have  no  regular  hours  off  duty. 

In  other  Federal  services  there  are  definite  hours  of  duty,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  except  in  emer- 
gency, have  a  definite  period  during  which  no  calls  are  made  upon 
;hem  for  professional  services.  These  hours  can  be  spent  in  rest, 
'ecreation,  social  activities,  or  used  for  professional  advancement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Indian  medical  service 
suffers  in  competition  with  other  medical  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Competent  physicians  and  nurses  who  accept  employment 
vith  the  Indian  field  service  are  inclined  to  move  along  to  some  other 
service  at  the  first  opportunity. 

To  correct  these  conditions  increased  funds  will  be  required.  It 
vill  be  necessary  to  modernize  existing  quarters  and  to  construct 
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additional  quarters  where  they  are  now  lacking.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  employ  additional  physicians  and  nurses.  If  we  are  tc 
recruit  competent  and  well-trained  professional  people  for  these  posi- 
tions we  must  be  able  to  compete  in  the  market  with  others  hiring 
personnel  of  this  type.  We  must  give  them  spheres  of  activity  which 
will  not  make  greater  demands  than  other  Federal  services  and  out 
of  proportion  to  their  ability  to  respond.  Promotions  should  be 
made  regularly  upon  demonstration  of  professional  fitness  and  suffi- 
cient length  of  service.  These  conditions  are  being  corrected  as 
rapidly  as  means  will  permit. 

Isolation  is  inherent  in  many  stations,  and  to  offset  its  undesirable 
features  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  physical  comfort  of 
personnel.  The  employees  must  be  offered  attractive  housing  con- 
ditions and  such  opportunities  for  recreation  and  entertainment  as 
can  be  had  in  isolated  localities.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not 
attracting  the  younger,  more  vigorous,  and  better  type  of  physician 
or  nurse. 

The  Indian  school  service  likewise  suffers  by  comparison.  High- 
school  instruction  all  over  the  United  States  costs  more  than  ele- 
mentary instruction,  and  yet  Indian  schools  offering  high-school 
courses  often  do  not  have  as  much  money  as  lower-grade  schools. 
Appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  Indian  schools 
have  permitted  an  annual  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $225  per  ; 
student,  which  includes  lodging,  clothing,  subsistence,  and  academic 
and  vocational  instruction,  and  such  overhead  charges  as  adminis-  | 
tration,  power,  fuel,  and  various  other  expenses.  If  the  amount  of 
this  allotment  per  pupil  does  not  speak  for  itself,  comparison  might 
be  made  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  other  schools  of  similar 
character  which  afford  industrial  training,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  undertake  to  provide  clothing  for  their 
pupils.  It  has  not  been  possible  on  this  budget  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  necessary  employees  or  obtain  for  the  salaries  offered 
those  who  possess  the  essential  qualifications  to  operate  efficiently. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  vocational  instruction. 
Teachers  of  trade  subjects,  agriculture,  and  home  economics  as  a 
rule  have  been  such  in  name  only,  possessing  neither  education  nor  ■ 
attainments  fitting  them  to  impart  knowledge  to  classes  of  Indian 
students.  Much  of  this  personnel  has  been  of  the  character  of 
manual  or  mechanical  labor  to  handle  the  mass  of  institutional  work 
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I )  be  done  each  day,  but  which  is  actually  performed  under  their 
=  ipervision  and  instruction  by  details  of  Indian  children  to  an  extent 
j;  etrimental  to  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 

It  has  been  desired  to  introduce  the  platoon  system  of  school 
:  r-ganization,  the  three-quarters  day  of  class  instruction,  one-quarter 
;  ay  of  institutional  detail  (work)  representing  time  divisions  of  the 
j  ?holastic  day,  and  to  keep  the  children  of  the  three  lower  primary 
\  rades  in  the  classroom  all  day.  To  carry  into  effect  these  measures 
IE  >r  securing  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils  and  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  instruction  necessitates  employment  of  " auditorium 
;5achers"  and  "instructors  of  shop  subjects. " 

;  For  the  auditorium  teachers,  who  must  be  well  versed  in  a  variety 
[  f  subjects,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  salaries  of  $1,440  for  junior  high 
.3  id  $1,560  for  senior  high  teachers.  The  specified  requirements, 
|  hich  were  deemed  barely  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  incumbent 
|  )uld  give  the  instruction  required,  were  submitted  to  the  Civil 
i  3rvice  Commission,  but  no  examinations  were  held,  as  the  com- 
|  dssion  believed  it  futile  to  expect  eligibles  to  qualify  at  the  salaries 
It  Tered.  The  situation  was  much  the  same  for  instructors  of  shop 
1  lbjects,  but  the  proposed  requirements  were  reduced  in  grade  so 
|  lat  an  examination  might  be  held. 
\   Many  of  the  school  plants  were  erected  for  other  purposes  and  have 

een  adapted  to  school  use.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a 
;  ilapidated  condition  from  hard  usage  over  a  period  of  years  with- 
;  lit  proper  repairs.  Sanitary  conditions  are  not  of  the  best,  and 
j  snerally  their  standard  is  not  equal  to  other  Government  institu- 

ons.  There  has  occurred  a  loss  to  the  Government  by  reason  of 
reglect.  of  the  mechanical  plants  by  employees  not  having  the 
I  iquisite  degree  of  training  or  ability,  and  instances  of  this  have 
|  een  frequent  in  connection  with  heating,  power,  lighting,  and 
\  lumbing  systems,  which  have  suffered  deterioration  through  im- 

roper  operation  and  repairing  or  through  waste  of  fuel  and  water. 

The  industrial  program  of  the  Indian  Service  was  designed  to 

icourage  self-support  instead  of  mendicancy,  and  upon  its  success 
.  Itimately  depends  a  reduction  in  the  Government's  expenditures  for 
:  laintaining  the  Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Navajo  and  a  few  other  tribes,  nearly 
3 1  Indians  have  been  given  individual  allotments  of  land  or  have 
3  sen  assigned  individual  tracts  with  the  prospect  of  future  allot- 
67591—27 3 
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ment.     The  purpose  of  making  allotments  was  to  supplant  tril 
relations  with  individual  responsibility  for  self-support. 
•  As  soon  as  an  Indian  was  given   an   allotment  he  was  urged   i  is*  P" 
establish  a  home.     With  a  few  saddle  ponies  and  a  piece  of  lai    fi 
held  under  trust  patent  which  prevented  him  from  borrowing  on  :\\$ 
the  average  Indian  was  confronted  with  a  problem  if  he  expect(    | 
to  support  himself  and  family.     The  Government's  experience    |  i 
reclamation  for  white  farmers  has  demonstrated  that  a  minimu    f 
capital  of  $2,000  and  two  years'  experience  in  agriculture  are  ne 
essary  if  they  may  expect  to  succeed  in  making  a  living  on  Federj 
irrigated   farms   in   the   West,   and   these   requirements   have   bee 
established  as  a  minimum  qualification  for  all  new  settlers.     Y* 
the  Indian,  untrained  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  lacking  individut 
capital,  was  placed  upon  raw  land  and  expected  to  acquire  ind€ 
pendence.     Instead   of  starting  in   a  direct  line  to   promote  sell 
support  by  assisting  them  to  build  homes,  purchasing  farm  equip 
ment,  and  providing  instruction  along  agricultural  lines,  the  practic 
of  issuing  rations  and  making  per  capita  payments  was  continue< 
by  the  Government.     Consequently,  the  Indian  could  see  no  neces  I 
sity  for  individual  effort  and  became  a  pensioner  looking  to  tin  w 
Government  for  a  living. 

Within  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  appropriating  foi  p 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Indians  to  obtain  farm  implements,  live- |fl 
stock  and  seeds,  to  equip  them  to  make  use  of  their  allotments.     If  I 
an  Indian  has  sufficient  land  and  no  capital  to  improve  it,  the  IndiaD  |i 
Office,  under  this  plan,  may  make  a  small  loan  to  purchase  a  few  of  I 
the  things  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land.     The  Indians 
are  required  to  sign  agreements  providing  for  the  repayment  of  the  | 
amount  loaned  within  a  specified  time,  and  experience  shows  that 
they  are  making  a  remarkable  record  of  repayment.     This  "reim- 
bursable fund"  is  used  only  in  cases  where  the  Indians  have  no  other 
resources  available. 

This  method  of  assisting  the  Indians  tends  to  give  them  a  definite 
measure  of  self  respect  and  a  recognition  of  the  obligations  to  meet 
their  debts.  While  thousands  of  Indian  families  have  been  placed  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  through  the  use  of  these  funds,  the  annual 
appropriation  during  the  last  few  jears  has  not  exceeded  $200,000, 
and  each  year  this  amount  proves  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it.     Last  year  only  6,000  Indians  could  be  assisted  with 
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■Mi  he  $185,000  available,  and  to  reach  even  this  number  only  the 
i  ecessities  for  cultivation,  such  as  seeds,  could  be  provided.  The 
!]iw  permits  loans  for  as  much  as  $600  on  unirrigated  land,  but  the 
ffli  verage  assistance  last  year  was  around  $30,  a  sum  so  inconsiderable 
i;S  to  avail  nothing  toward  agricultural  development.  If  a  larger 
iejund  were  available  for  this  purpose  not  only  a  greater  number 
i(f  Indians  could  be  aided  toward  self-support,  but  more  complete 
Uissistance  could  be  given  individuals  than  has  been  possible  with  the 
eciiadequate  sum  available. 

f     White  communities  in  territory   adjacent  to  reservations  where 

etk  ur  Indian  families  live,  employ  trained  workers  called  county  agents, 

eh  rho  visit  and  advise  white  farmers  in  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 

ii  Lome  economics.     These  agents  are  trained  in  agricultural  colleges 

ejs  nd  universities  for  their  special  line  of  work.     The  salaries  paid 

If'ihem  run  from  $2,250   to  $3,000,  with  provision  for  an  adequate 

u  xpense  account.     Our  Indian  Service  farmers  receive  a  salary  of 

Arom  $1,200  to  $1,500   annually,    and  they  have   a  more   difficult 

KJjroblem  in   instructing  the   Indians   than   the   county   agent,   who 

i\  eals  with  white  people  having  a  more  advanced  basis  of  agricultural 

i; ;  xperience  to  start  with.     The  county  agent  lives  in  a  community 

f  white  people,  with  splendid  school  facilities  for  his  children,  and 

i;    is  salary  is  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  first-class  living  quarters. 

|  'he  Indian  Service  farmer  lives  in  an  isolated  region  usually  not 

j  rithin  reach  of  good  schools.     Due  to  low  appropriations  for  repairs 

nd  upkeep  of  buildings  throughout  the  service,   the   quarters  at 

arm  stations  are  generally  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and  lacking  in  con- 

eniences.     The  Indian  Service  farmer  is  compelled  to  travel  great 

istances    over   roads    which    are    in    the    main    unimproved.     The 

^stricted  amounts  available  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  often 

lakes  it  necessary  for  him  to  run  a  machine  five  or  six  years  old, 

nd  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  machine  is  out  of  commis- 

ion  for  two  or  three  weeks.     In  some  instances  we  are  unable  to 

rrnish  Government  cars,  and  employees  out  of  their  small  salaries 

re  providing  their  own  private  cars  without  remuneration  from  the 

rovernment  except  for  gas  and  oil.     The  class  of  farmer  we  are  able 

3  obtain  for  the  salaries  paid,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 

lust  work,  are  not  comparable  with  the  county  agents  so  common 

l  rural  communities  to-day.     One  of  the  needs  of  the  Service  is  to 

mploy  on  the  average  reservation  at  least  one  man  of  county  agent 
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caliber,  and  on  the  larger  reservations,  two  such  men,  in  addition  1 1 
the  practical  farmers  now  employed. 

The  conditions  described  reveal  some  of  the  obstacles   agains  i 
which  officers  of  the  department  have  had  to  struggle  in  their  en  ■ 
deavor  to  properly  care  for  the  Indians.     They  are  not  condition 
which  may  be  corrected  in  a  day  or  a  year,  nor  would  unlimite< 
appropriation  of  funds  by  Congress  prove  to  be  a  facile  remedy 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Budget  and  Congress,  the  departmen  1 
has  progressed  in  Indian  work  during  the  last  few  years  througl 
increased   appropriations  and  careful  administration.     Only  a  wis< 
financial  policy  and  reasonable  annual  increases  in  appropriations  wil 
continue  to  build  up  the  Indian  Service. 

STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

I  desire  to  renew  my  previous  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  State  responsibility  for  the  education,  health,  and  social 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  State  boards  of  health,  departments  ol 
education  and  agriculture,  and  boards  of  charity  and  welfare  are 
available  in  many  States  having  Indian  population  to  handle  much 
of  the  work  now  performed  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
method  would  tend  to  make  the  Indians  a  part  of  the  body  politic, 
rather  than  encourage  the  isolation  which  now  characterizes  the 
Government's  method  of  Indian  administration.  Interest  has  already 
been  manifested  by  some  of  the  States  and  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  with  this  end  in  view.  It  would  be 
feasible  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  States  for  the  handling  of  the  health  and 
education  of  the  Indians,  the  Federal  expenditures  being  made  through 
the  States  under  proper  safeguards. 


RECLAMATION  ADJUSTMENTS 

It  is  apparent  to  those  familiar  with  reclamation  projects  that  the 
economic  condition  of  water  users  is  better  and  their  relations  to  the 
Government  are  more  cordial  than  they  were  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  adjustment  and  amending  acts  of  1924  and  1925.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  higher  percentage  of  payments  due  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  on  projects  or  divisions  of  projects  turned  over 
to  irrigators  to  manage  and  maintain.  Investing  them  with  this 
authority  and  responsibility  has  improved  morale  and  increased 
local  pride.  The  irrigation  works  cease  to  be  a  Government  con- 
cern.    They  are  now  a  local  possession. 
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!  Decentralization  has  been  accomplished  so  quietly  that  few  realize 
|  ts  significance.  Contracts  have  been  executed  by  30  irrigation  dis- 
ricts  and  water  users'  associations  on  16  projects,  for  the  trans- 
er  to  local  control  of  the  care  and  operation  of  the  irrigation 
yorks  of  these  projects  or  divisions  of  projects.  Under  these  trans- 
ers,  water  users  have  to  raise  in  advance  the  money  required  to 
)perate  and  maintain  the  works,  which  was  formerly  appropriated 
rom  the  reclamation  fund  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
ater.  Often  it  was  much  later  or  not  at  all.  Lessened  risk  of  loss 
o  the  Government  by  having  water  users  advance  the  money  is 
hown  by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  operation  and  main- 
enance  for  1928  was  $1,105,000  less  than  in  1927,  and  that  of  1929 
rill  be  less  than  in  1928. 

Although  the  yearly  construction  payments  falling  due  were  re- 
luced  by  contracts  extending  the  payment  period,  the  total  pay- 
nents  for  1927  were  $2,086,314.28.  Better  collections  made  the 
;onstruction  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  the  largest  in  reclama- 
ion  history.  The  agricultural  development  now  under  way  on 
Learly  all  projects  is  bringing  increased  construction  revenue.  Had 
t  not  been  for  a  delayed  payment  on  one  project,  which  will  be 
redited  to  next  year's  receipts,  the  income  for  1927  would  have 
onsiderably  exceeded  that  of  1926. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  now  constructing  a  number  of  works 
riiich  in  size,  cost,  and  natural  obstacles  rank  among  the  great  irri- 
;ation  enterprises  of  the  world.  The  dam  on  the  Owyhee  project 
a  Idaho  will  be  higher  than  any  existing  structure.  The  recently 
ompleted  McKay  Dam  has  an  international  interest  because  of  its 
•riginal  design.  These  works  are  a  part  of  the  10-year  program 
imed  to  complete  construction  on  all  approved  projects.  The  esti- 
tiated  cost  of  these  developments  is  $97,000,000,  and  to  complete 
hem  in  10  years  will  involve  a  yearly  expenditure  of  between  $9,000,- 
'00  and  $10,000,000. 

The  policy  of  the  department  is  to  build  all  important  works  by 
ontract.  The  success  of  this  and  the  relations  with  contractors 
lepend  on  the  engineering  experience  and  ability  of  those  who  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  and  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  prepar- 
tory  investigations  and  estimates.  The  engineering  experience  of 
I  he  Federal  Reclamation  Bureau  is  shown  by  the  close  agreement 
etween  estimated  costs  and  final  costs  of  canals  constructed  during 
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the  past  two  years,  and  in  building  large  dams  within  estimates  I 
The  uncertain  conditions  of  submerged  foundations  and  control  cj 
streams  add  to  the  hazards  of  both  estimates  and  construction,  bu } 
the  close  agreement  between  the  estimated  cost  and  the  actual  cor 
Struction  cost  of  the  four  dams  last  completed,  constitutes  an  accora  J 
plishment  in  planning  and  construction  worthy  of  mention.     Of  th  i 
four  dams  completed  by  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year,  Blac 
Canyon  had  been  estimated  to  cost  $1,800,000,  whereas  the  actus. 
cost  was  $1,492,304.80;  Guernsey  Dam  was  estimated  to  cost  $1,780 
000   and  actually  cost  $1,700,351.05;  McKay  Dam  was  estimate< 
at  $2,452,000  and  actually  cost  $1,920,349.64;  and  American  Falls 
estimated  to  cost  $3,090,000,  was  built  for  $2,879,007.76. 

All  power  plants  on  reclamation  projects  were  installed  to  cheaper 
construction  or  operation  of  irrigation  works.  The  cheapest  mean 
of  excavating  canals,  for  example,  is  by  dragline  machines,  operatec 
by  electricity.  But  the  social  benefits  after  settlement  have  beei 
almost  as  great  as  the  money  savings  during  construction.  ThL 
focal  power  supply  has  been  valuable  to  settlers  in  giving  them  cheap. 
light  for  their  houses  and  cheap  power  to  operate  small  farm  machin 
ery.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  reclamation,  like  the 
Guernsey  Dam,  would  have  been  too  large  a  burden  for  irrigators  tc 
bear,  and  could  not  have  been  built  if  part  of  the  cost  could  not  be 
paid^by  power.  Utilizing  the  opportunities  for  power  on  reclamatior 
projects  has  been,  therefore,  a  marked  social  and  economic  success. 

Excluding  the  power  system  on  the  Salt  River  project,  in  Arizona, 
the  bureau  has  invested  $2,600,000  in  the  construction  of  power 
plants  on  11  irrigation  projects.  The  cost  of  operating  these  plants 
during  the  fiscal  year  1927  was  $146,181.62,  and  gross  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  commercial  power  was  $426,818.96.  The  first  cost  ol 
power  development  on  the  Salt  River  project  was  $557,560.  This 
has  been  increased  by  the  water  users  operating  the  project,  to  a  total 
investment  of  $3,469,706.83.  The  cost  of  the  operation  of  these 
plants  during  the  fiscal  year  1927  was  $173,485.33,  and  gross  power 
sales  totaled  $1,237,452.60. 

The  profits  derived  from  power  operations  on  the  Boise  project 
in  Idaho,  the  North  Platte  project  in  Nebraska- Wyoming,  the  River- 
ton  project  and  the  Shoshone  project  in  Wyoming,  will  be  reserved?: 
to  return  the  bureau's  investment;  while  the  net  profits  from  power 
operations  on  the  Minidoka  project  in  Idaho,  the  Newlands  project 
in  Nevada,  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  in  Utah,  and  the  Yuma 
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>roject  in  Arizona-California  are  being  credited  to  the  projects.  It 
s  helping  to  lighten  the  burden  of  water  charges  as  well  as  making 
:onditions  better  for  settlers  on  these  projects.  The  generation  and 
ale  of  electric  energy  alone  is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  the  Interior,  but  is  warranted  only  where  its  possibilities 
Lave  been  incidentally  provided  and  where  it  may  become  a  means 
>f  reimbursement. 

Jl      The  transfer  to  private  management  of  irrigation  works  built  by 

!  he  Government  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  and  only  partly 

'  mid  for  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 

'  aent  for  the   proper   maintenance  of   these  works.     The  need  for 

;ontinuous  and  careful  supervision  by  the  Government  is  emphasized 

,  '  >y  the  fact  that  there  will  be  strong  temptation  for  local  managers  to 

j  educe  maintenance  expenses  at  a  loss  in  efficiency  and  safety  with 

;  i  certainty  of  large  expenditures  later  on.     Provision  has  been  made 

or  such  systematic  supervision. 

Irrigation  works  on  unsettled,  unimproved  land  are  a  liability. 

There  can  be  no  income  from  water  until  the  land  is  settled  and  the 

arms  improved.     Settlement  and  solvency  go  together.     Not  only 

uust  there  be  farmers,  but  they  must  be  good  farmers.     Intensive 

]  ;ultivation  is  required  to  meet  the  larger  expenses  of  irrigated  farm- 

ng,  closely  associated  with  which  is  the  need  for  prompt  development 

)f  farms.     During  the  past  year  the  problems  of  settlement  and  farm 

i|  mprovement  have  been  considered  at  conferences  held  with  officials 

j  >f  the  colonization  departments  of  railroads  serving  the  projects, 

\  vith  State  colonization  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 

)ther  agencies  interested.     While  there  are  certain  weaknesses  in  our 

jrovisions  for  settlement,  and  serious  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome, 

)rogress  in  settlement  during  the  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been 

gratifying. 

On  March  1,  1927,  the  bureau  opened  to  entry  145  public-land  farm 
mits  on  the  Tule  Lake  division  of  the  Klamath  project,  Oregon- 
California.  The  opening  was  advertised  widely  through  the  press 
md  by  the  distribution  of  several  thousand  copies  of  a  descriptive 
Dooklet,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  colonization  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  secured.  By  the  end  of  August  all  the  145  farms  had  been 
ipplied  for  by  settlers  who  had  the  requisite  qualifications  of  industry, 
experience,  character,  and  capital,  and  70  of  the  settlers  were  on  the 
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ground  building  homes,  erecting  fences,  and  carrying  on  their  fan 
development. 

Even  more  striking  were  the  results  on  the  Interstate,  Fort  Laramie 
and  Northport  divisions  of  the  North  Platte  project,  where  122  public 
land  farm  units  were  opened  for  entry  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  th 
fiscal  year.  More  than  250  applications  for  these  farms  were  receive* 
at  the  local  project  office,  and  all  but  six  of  the  applicants  were  re 
garded  by  the  board  of  examiners  to  be  fully  qualified  under  the  set 
tlement  regulations  of  the  department.  This  result  came  througl 
extensive  advertising  of  these  farms  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Bur 
lington  Railroads,  and  through  a  circular  of  the  bureau,  posted  h 
10,000  selected  post  offices  in  18  States. 

On  the  Will  wood  division  of  the  Shoshone  project,  54  public-lane 
farm  units  were  opened  to  entry  on  June  1 .  A  booklet  descriptive  oi 
the  division  has  been  issued  by  the  bureau,  and  the  effort  to  acquainl 
settlers  with  this  opportunity  was  participated  in  by  the  departmenl 
of  commerce  and  industry  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion department  of  the  Burlington  Railroad.  Of  the  16  prospective 
settlers  who  first  visited  the  project  after  this  opening,  13  remained 
to  take  up  farms.  It  is  expected  that  all  these  farms  will  be  applied 
for  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  irrigation  season. 

A  booklet  describing  the  farms  of  the  Riverton  project,  Wyoming, 
has  been  issued  and  steps  taken  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  , 
in  the  development  of  agriculture  on  this  project. 

These  encouraging  results  have  all  been  obtained  where  public  land 
was  being  settled,  and  where  the  land  was  a  gift.  On  those  projects 
where  the  land  is  privately  owned  and  has  to  be  purchased,  settle- 
ment and  farm  development  have  proceeded  much  more  slowly,  and 
the  future  outlook  is  less  satisfactory.  Some  progress  has  been  made> 
however,  on  the  Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota,  where  settle- 
ment has  been  backward  for  several  years.  Here  the  bureau  was 
made  sales  agent  for  95  farms  in  private  ownership.  The  selling 
prices  of  these  farms  were  fixed  by  independent  appraisal,  and  the 
time  of  payment  was  extended  to  20  years.  Booklets  were  issued 
describing  the  project  and  giving  prices  of  farms  and  improvements. 
Sixteen  farms  have  been  sold  and  more  would  have  been  sold  if 
there  had  been  houses  on  the  farms  to  shelter  the  settler's  family. 
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On  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North  Dakota  op- 
ions  were  given  the  Government  on  77  farms,  which  are  being 
sold  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  at  Belle  Fourche.  The 
movement  has  had  the  wholehearted  aid  of  the  Great  Northern 
&nd  Northern  Pacific  Railroads,  which  offer  reduced  railroad  fares 
bo  the  project.  If  some  way  could  be  devised  to  put  habitable 
dwellings  on  these  farms,  so  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
settler's  family  could  be  assured,  all  these  farms  would  soon  be  taken. 

Settlers  are  needed  to  farm  the  privately-owned  land  on  the  Milk 
River  project,  Montana.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Montana  are  making  economic  and  soil 
surveys  of  this  project.  Reliable  information  is  being  assembled  to 
inform  settlers  as  to  the  opportunities  of  that  section. 

On  the  Orland  project,  California,  the  landowners  have  made  the 
bureau  the  selling  agent  of  about  1,800  acres  of  land.  This  land  is 
unimproved  and  owned  mostly  by  nonresidents.  The  directors  of 
the  Orland  Water  Users '  Association  have  underwritten  the  expense 
of  preparing  an  illustrated  booldet,  now  being  distributed.  The 
prices  of  the  farms  have  been  fixed  by  an  independent  appraisal. 
The  terms  of  payment  are  the  same  as  those  on  Belle  Fourche  and 
Lower  Yellowstone.  An  active  settlement  campaign  on  this  project 
during  the  coming  winter  is  planned,  in  which  the  cooperation  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co,  and  the  State  authorities  is 
assured. 

The  great  irrigation  works  now  being  built  to  water  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Owyhee,  Vale,  and  Kittitas  districts  depend  for  their 
solvency  on  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  land  and  the  early  improve- 
ment and  equipment  of  the  farms.  Much  of  the  land  in  these  projects 
is  privately  owned  by  people  who  have  neither  capital  nor  intention 
of  becoming  irrigators  when  water  is  available.  They  expect  to  sell, 
and  what  will  happen  when  water  is  available  largely  depends  on 
their  ability  to  sell. 

It  is  a  situation  which  might  have  led  to  an  orgy  of  speculation  and 
inflation  of  land  prices,  which,  however,  has  been  prevented  by  a 
requirement  that  the  land  shall  be  sold  at  an  appraised  value.  If 
sold  at  a  higher  price,  one-half  of  the  increase  will  be  applied  to  a 
payment  on  the  water  right.  The  wisdom  of  this  inhibition  against 
speculation  has  been  amply  demonstrated  during  the  past  year,  and 
it  raises  a  question  whether  legislation  should  not  go  farther  and 
require  a  guarantee  of  farm  improvement  from  owners  of  private 
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lands,  before  the  construction  of  Government  works  on  future  project* 
begins. 

These  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  irrigation  are  assuming 
greater  and  greater  importance  because  the  future  development  of 
the  irrigation  resources  of  the  West  seems  to  depend  on  Federal 
reclamation.  Irrigators  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs  of  private 
development,  which  include  the  discounts  or  flotation  expenses  in  the 
sale  of  bonds,  high  interest  charges,  as  well  as  the  actual  construction 
costs. 

Distressed  settlers  on  more  than  a  score  of  partly  completed  private 
projects  have  appealed  to  this  department  to  take  over  their  enter- 
prises and  complete  the  development  with  reclamation  funds.  At 
present  this  can  not  be  considered,  since  all  Government  reclamation 
funds  are  needed  to  finish  works  partly  built,  but  under  these  works, 
as  well  as  works  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future,  there  is  need  of  ; 
methods  and  practices  which  will  more  effectively  attract  worthy, 
competent  farmers,  create  conditions  which  will  insure  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  families,  and  provide  incomes  needed  to  create 
a  comfortable  living  and  pay  irrigation  charges. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER 

The  development,  regulation,  and  control  of  the  Colorado  has 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  engineers  and  other  experts  of 
this  department  for  many  years.  Possible  sites  for  dams  have  been 
spotted,  water  measurements  made,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  data 
gathered. 

The  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  is  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  the  stream  is  not  only  interstate  but  international,  that 
several  Federal  reclamation  projects  have  been  constructed  and 
secure  their  water  from  this  stream,  and  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment involves  flood  control,  irrigation,  power  development,  and 
domestic  water  to  a  very  large  area. 

Of  perhaps  primary  importance  is  the  protection  from  floods  of 
Imperial  Valley,  Calif.,  and  the  Yuma  reclamation  project,  Arizona, 
with  their  large  investments  and  tremendous  agricultural  resources. 
Incidentally,  the  same  storage  will  provide  water  for  irrigation  of 
large  areas  of  fertile  arid  lands  and  domestic  water  for  southern 
California. 

Engineers  and  economists  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
receipts  from  irrigation,  domestic  water,  and  hydroelectric  power 
developed  at  such  a  structure  would,  in  a  reasonable  period  of  years, 
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eturn  the  entire  cost.     The  primary  development  and  sale  of  hydro- 
lectric  power  by  the  Government  is  not  consonant  with  the  policy 
>f  the  Department,  but  its  subsidiary  development  at  storage  dams 
>rings  a  direct  reimbursement  for  Federal  expenditures  in  construct- 
ng  projects,  and  often  supplies  electricity  for  homes,  agriculture,  and 
mmicipalities  not  available  from  other  sources. 
y  i     As  indicated,  the  problems  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  inter- 
state and  international  compacts  or  treaties  were  deemed  advisable. 
,    >Vhiie  the  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  which  received  long  and 
?r-    jareful  consideration  in  Congress  during  the  last  session,  such  corn- 
It    )acts   have   not   been   finally   consummated.     In   fact,    at   present 
J3    vriting  contentions  are  made  by  some,  which,  if  maintained,  might 
eave  the  Federal  Government  without  reason  to  expend  further 
ime  and  money  in  connection  with  the  project. 

If  the  rights  and  privileges  incident  to  such  project  are  purely 

ocal  and  intrastate,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  warrant  for  the 

expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  for  its  construction.     If,  however,  as 

\  ^as  the  view  when  the  departmental  investigations  and  reports  were 

u  nade  and  the  legislation  proposed  in  Congress  at  its  last  session, 

i  ;  the  Federal  Government  has  rights  and  interests,  the  whole  matter 

i    should  receive  further  consideration.     Therefore,   during  the  past 

,  !  summer  I  secured  the  services  of  several  eminent  engineers   and 

attorneys  to  make  individual  studies  of  the  situation  and  individual 

reports  to  me,  with  the  view  of  being  thereby  enabled  to  submit  to 

i|  you  further  information  relative  to  this  project  and  its  problems. 

These  storage  works  being  not  only  of  interstate  character  but  also 
|  vital  to  public  interest  in  their  phases  of  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
domestic  water  supply,  and  especially  in  the  protection  of  our  in- 
ternational water  rights,  I  deem  that  the  dam  should  be  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  and  under  Federal  control. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  should  in  all  prudence 
endeavor  to  recover  the  cost  from  the  power  potentialities  and  other 
revenues.  Lease  of  the  rights  to  use  the  water  to  the  highest  bidders 
would  be  the  simplest  and  best  means  of  reimbursing  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  outlay.  In  March  of  last  year  I  publicly  invited 
proposals  for  such  leases  from  those  interested  in  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  hydroelectric  power. 

I  have  suggested  that  if  it  should  prove  that  no  adequate  lease 
could  be  secured  from  parties  willing  to  undertake  generation  and 
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distribution,  then  the  Government  should  have  authority  to  erect 
the  power  plant  and  lease  the  plant  itself,  and  I  have  considered  thai 
if  no  adequate  contract  of  this  character  could  be  made,  then  the 
Government  should  have  authority  to  generate  and  sell  the  power  at 
the  generating  station  to  persons  willing  to  purchase  it  and  provide 
their  own  transmission  and  distribution. 

LEGAL  WORK 

Litigation  and  controversies  affecting  public  land  and  Indian 
matters  are  becoming  more  complicated  as  competition  for  the 
remaining  lands  and  resources  increases.  This  renders  necessary  an 
efficient  legal  staff  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor  for  the  protection  of 
the  department  and  the  public.  To  secure  uniformity  in  rulings  and 
matters  relating  to  policy,  administration,  and  new  questions  of  law, 
the  routing  of  the  legal  work,  which  is  of  considerable  magnitude, 
was  changed  by  increasing  the  classes  of  cases  sent  to  the  solicitor 
for  review. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1927  a  total  of  36,593  cases  were  disposed 
of  in  the  solicitor's  office,  an  increase  of  2,646  cases  over  the  previous 
year.  A  classification  of  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  689 
in  the  number  of  public  land  cases  disposed  of.  There  was  also  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  in  pension  cases,  and  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  number  of  miscellaneous  matters.  On  July  1, 
1926,  there  were  pending  in  the  various  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  37  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  was  a  party  defendant. 
During  the  year  13  additional  suits  were  filed;  25  suits  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  final  orders  or  decrees,  of  which  21  were  favorable  to  and  5 
against  the  Secretary.    Some  of  the  suits  decided  adversely  are  now 

on  appeal. 

OIL  CONSERVATION 

Overproduction  of  oil  and  existing  low  prices  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  my  previous  recommendation,  which  is  now  renewed,  that 
legislation  be  enacted  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  some 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  leasing  and  developing  the  oil  resources  of 
the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  Okla.  The  Secretary  is  now  required 
to  offer  annually  for  lease  a  large  area  of  undeveloped  oil  lands,  re- 
gardless of  overproduction  or  other  market  conditions.  Such  mod- 
ification of  law  seems    necessary  if  the  Osage  Tribe  is  to  obtain 
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the  greatest  ultimate  benefit  from  the  oil  resources  of  its  reserva- 
tion, and  is  also  important  as  a  measure  of  conservation.  On  the 
public  domain  there  are  no  unleased  proven  oil  areas  of  substantial  im- 
portance. Many  permits  for  wildcatting  are  annually  issued  but  very 
little  production  has  resulted  recently  therefrom.  It  has  been  my 
policy,  however,  to  aid  in  the  restriction  of  production  from  existing 
[eases  on  the  public  domain  by  relieving  of  drilling  requirements 
ind  permitting  cessation  of  production  on  existing  wells  in  all  cases 
where  the  public  interest  will  not  suffer  therefrom. 

OIL  SHALE 

One  of  the  important  subjects  before  the  department  during  the 
fear  was  that  of  oil  shales,  immense  areas  of  which  exist  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Prior  to  February  25,  1920,  these  deposits 
were  held  to  be  subject  to  location  and  entry  under  the  placer  mining 
aws.  On  that  date  Congress  passed  the  general  leasing  act,  which 
*epealed  the  placer  mining  laws  as  applicable  to  such  deposits,  and 
Drovided  that  thereafter  they  would  be  subject  to  disposition  only 
through  lease.  One  of  the  concluding  sections  of  the  act,  however, 
provided  "that  valid  claims  existent  at  date  of  passage  of  this  act, 
md  thereafter  maintained  in  compliance  with  the  laws  under  which 
nitiated"  might  be  perfected  under  the  prior  existing  laws.  Those 
Drior  laws  required  the  claims  to  be  located,  a  valuable  deposit  of 
nineral  discovered,  that  not  less  than  $100  worth  of  labor  or  improve- 
nents  be  placed  upon  the  claims  each  year,  and  that  as  a  prerequisite 
;0  patent  not  less  than  $500  should  have  been  expended  upon  or  for 
;he  development  of  each  location. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  leasing  act,  numerous 
ocations  were  made  upon  the  shale  areas  under  the  placer  mining 
aws,  and  many  of  these  locations  have  been  followed  by  applications 
'or  patent.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  department  to  consider  these 
I  ;laims  and  to  determine  whether  the  locators  had  complied  with  the 
•equirements  of  the  general  mining  laws.  A  public  hearing,  attended 
)y  many  people  interested,  was  held  in  the  department  on  December 
.,  1926,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Following  this 
learing,  after  extended  consideration  by  the  department,  decision 
vas  rendered  in  the  case  of  Freeman  et  al.  v.  Summers,  involving, 
>rimarily,  the  question  of  what  constitutes  sufficiency  of  discovery 
ipon  certain  shale  placer  mining  claims.     The  department  applied 
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the  long-established  rule  that  when  the  locator  had  discovered  miner.  \ 
within  the  limits  of  his  claim  in  a  situation  and  formation  that  ti: 
vein  or  deposit  could  be  followed  to  depth,  with  reasonable  assuram 
that  paying  minerals  will  be  found,  such  discovery  may  form  ti 
basis  of  a  patent,  where  compliance  with  the  law  has  been  had  in  ottu 
respects. 

Field  investigation  is  being  made  of  all  shale  claims,  to  the  end  th* 
valid  rights  may  be  protected  and  permitted  to  be  perfected,  but  th£ 
invalid  claims,  where  compliance  with  the  laws  has  not  been  ha(  \ 
may  be  eliminated  and  canceled.     Many  difficult  questions  of  la1' 
and  of  fact  necessarily  arise  in  these  cases,  and  while  general  rules  ( [ 
law  may  be  applied,  the  facts  of  each  case,  as  disclosed  by  investig* 
tion  and  evidence,  must  govern  the  department  in  the  disposition  c  [ 
the  cases. 

GRAZING  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

The  stock-raising  industry  in  the  West  needs  encouragement.     Th  5 
chief  value  of  the  remaining  area  of  unreserved  public  lands  in  th  1 
United  States,  amounting  to  about  184,000,000  acres,  is  for  its  miner*  I 
deposits  and  grazing.     These  uses  of  the  land  may  be  exercise  ! 
concurrently  without  interference  with  each  other.     Under  the  prac 
tice  of  unrestricted  grazing  by  sufferance,  the  public  lands  have  bee: 
overgrazed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  the  home 
steader,  and  controversies  have  arisen  among  those  using  the  rang( 
The  natural  grasses  have  been  depicted  or  destroyed,  and  waterin 
places  essential  to  grazing  in  semiarid  or  arid  regions  have  not  bee: 
fully  protected  or  developed.    Under  proper  regulation,  large  areas  c 
overgrazed  land  could  be  restored  to  productivity  and  natural  forag 
growth  be  conserved. 

A  law  for  the  regulation  of  stock  grazing  would  insure  substantis 
benefit  to  the  industry.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  b 
authorized  by  law  to  designate  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  their  pas 
turage  and  to  adopt  such  rules  as  will  insure  an  equitable  use  of  sue! 
areas.  Bills  were  introduced  during  the  last  Congress  which  wouL 
confer  the  necessary  authority  for  stock-grazing  regulation  and  leav 
unimpaired  the  operation  of  other  public  land  laws  except  the  stocl 
raising  homestead  act,  which  should  be  repealed  or  its  boundarie 
enlarged. 

If  the  grazing  bill  is  not  adopted  by  Congress,  I  would  suggest  ai 
amendment  to  the  stock  raising  homestead  law  to  permit  stock 
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raising  homestead  entries  of  a  maximum  area  of  1,280  acres.  The 
present  640-acre  stock-raising  homestead  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
success  to  the  entrymen,  as  lands  of  this  type,  productive  enough  to 
support  a  family,  have  been  taken  up. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  AID  TO  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

The  14  States  which  maintain  separate  schools  for  colored  children 
had  in  1925,  2,537,638  such  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
inclusive  and  enrolled  1,758,485  or  69.3  per  cent  of  them  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  terms  ranging  from  111  to  184  days.  The 
department's  relation  to  these  schools  is  exactly  that  which  it  has  in 
general  to  other  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  that  of  an 
advisory,  informing  and  consulting  organization.  It  advises  longer 
terms,  better  teaching,  adequate  school  plants,  regular  attendance 
and,  in  general,  procedure  that  will  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  education  for  the  colored  citizenry.  From  1913  to  1916,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  department  made  a  comprehensive  study 
-  j  of  Negro  education  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  learning  the 
i |   exact  conditions  and  outlining  methods  for  betterment. 

At  present,  the  department  is  making  another  survey  of  the  Negro 

K  j   colleges  and  normal  schools  in  order  to  determine  their  present  status 

1  )  with  respect  to  sources  of  financial  support,  training  of  the  instructing 

I  I  staffs,  size  and  character  of  student  bodies,  standards  of  admission 

1  j  and  graduation.     Lack  of  recent  and  reliable  information  in  regard 

to  these  and  similar  matters  has  made  it  difficult  in  some  instances 

!  for  graduates  of  Negro  colleges  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  leading 

■   graduate  and  professional  schools.     At  their  own  request,  78  Negro 

institutions  are  included  in  this  study  which  will  undoubtedly  prove 

j   of  much  service  to  these  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  institutions  to 

which  their  graduates  desire  to  go  for  further  study. 

In  1920  it  inaugurated  a  series  of  annual  conferences  to  be  attended 
by  the  officials  of  and  those  interested  in  the  17  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  over  which  the  department  has  a  certain  measure  of  admin- 
istrative control  through  the  allotment  of  Federal  funds.  Although 
some  of  these  colleges  were  established  as  early  as  1871,  prior  to  1910 
few  of  them  had  made  much  progress.  Since  then  their  growth  has 
been  comparatively  rapid. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  held  seven  of  the  conferences  men- 
tioned.    As  a  result  there  has  come  about  a  complete  reorganization 
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of   the   curricula   in    agriculture,    home   economics,    and   industrial 
training.     The  colleges  have  revised  their  teacher-training  programs.  | 
and  are  undertaking  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  State  public  schools, 
in  their  normal  courses  and  summer  courses  for  teachers. 

Further  than  that,  the  colleges  have  been  made  to  feel  a  community 
of  interest  and  the  strength  which  lies  in  organization  and  cooperation. 
They  have  formed  their  own  association  and  are  adopting  standards 
on  the  same  levels  as  other  universities.  The  awakened  interest 
created  by  these  conferences  has  brought  about  larger  State  appro- 
priations for  Negro  education,  new  building  programs,  and  generally 
better  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Recent  legislatures  in 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  made- 
substantial  appropriations  for  buildings  and  equipment.  The- 
Louisiana  program  exceeded  $300,000,  that  of  North  Carolina, 
$600,000. 

Trustees  have  been  advised  as  to  their  legal  duties  under  Federal 
acts.  In  two  States  where  neglect  was  evident,  the  bureau  intervened 
and  insisted  upon  proper  financial  support  by  the  State. 

Howard  University,  an  institution  with  2,268  students  in  colleges 
of  liberal  arts,  education,  applied  science,  and  music,  and  in  profes- 
sional schools  of  religion,  law,  and  medicine,  was  founded  in  1866. 
It  ranks  high  in  all  its  departments.  Its  medical  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  While  not  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  department  has  been  its  patron  and  helper 
in  an  intimate  and  definite  sense  since  about  1885.  The  annual 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  the  university  are  included  in 
the  department's  schedules.  The  university  participates  in  depart- 
mental activities  and  exhibitions  and  looks  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  various  bureaus  for  advice  and  direction.  A  fair 
measure  of  the  university's  success  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this  semi- 
official patronage  and  help. 

THE  PAN  PACIFIC  CONFERENCE 

The  first  international  conference  on  education,  rehabilitation,, 
reclamation,  and  recreation  for  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
was  held  in  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  conference  was  called 
by  President  Coolidge  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and  convened 
at  Honolulu  on  April  11,  1927,  the  sessions  continuing  for  six  days. 
It  was  organized  and  sponsored  by  the  department  and  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior  was  general  chairman  of  the  conference. 
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Called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  basis  of  cooperation  for 
>romoting  the  peaceful  arts  and  pursuits  among  the  countries  par- 
icipating,  the  conference  provided  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
mowledge  on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  It  was  marked  by  a 
pirit  of  harmony  throughout,  and  the  interest  and  attendance  of 
he  delegates  indicated  its  importance.  It  was  characterized  as  the 
nost  significant  and  practical  conference  yet  held  in  the  Pacific. 
The  sentiments  of  the  conferees  were  expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted 
it  the  final  session,  which,  among  other  things,  suggested  that  because 

1  I  >f  the  great  value  arising  from  the  conference  a  similar  one  should 

:-    >e  held  during  the  next  two  years  at  such  time  and  place  as  might 

*  I  >e  mutually  agreed  upon. 

t  i  Besides  the  United  States,  Australia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Fiji  Islands 
md  Western  Pacific,  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru  were  represented.  Altogether  there 
were  in  attendance  53  official  delegates,  representing  governments, 
ind  171  appointive  members  representing  institutions,  organizations 
md  societies,  or  persons  having  a  special  interest  in  the  deliberations. 
Following  its  formal  convening,  the  conference  was  divided  into 
three  sections:  Education,  under  the  general  chairmanship  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  reclamation,  under  the  general  chair- 
manship of  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation;  and  recreation,  under 
the  general  chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  education  section  confined  its  deliberations  to  considering  the 
exchange  of  educational  ideas,  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  national  standards  for  child  life,  and  vocational  education. 
Some  of  the  practical  suggestions  discussed  and  adopted  were — 

1.  The  encouragement  of  frequent  visits  of  eminent  university 
professors  among  the  various  countries. 

2.  The  establishment  of  centers  in  the  various  countries  where 
educational  material  might  be  collected,  preserved,  catalogued,  and 
summarized  for  circulation. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  desirability  of  giving  recognition  to  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages  in  English-speaking  countries  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  given  European  languages. 

4.  Publishing  educational  information  in  the  languages  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 
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5.  Suggestion  that  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  publish  a  glossary  of  educational  terms,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting uniformity  in  educational  terminology. 

6.  Appointment  of  educational  attaches. 

7.  Appointment  of  a  Pan  Pacific  committee  on  cooperation  between 
museums. 

On  the  subject  of  vocational  education,  the  conference  favored 
more  vocational  guidance,  accompanied  by  prevocational  subjects, 
and  followed  by  a  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  public 
schools  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college  or  pursue  the 
higher  professions.  It  also  favored  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
handicapped  through  accident  or  disease. 

The  reclamation  section  devoted  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  topics.  Efforts  of  the  State  to  aid  homesteaders  and  build 
up  communities  of  small-farm  owners;  the  relation  of  marketing 
agencies  to  the  successful  settlement  of  public  lands;  the  relationship 
of  the  State  to  planting  contracts  and  the  homesteader's  dealings  with 
the  mill  or  cannery  at  which  his  product  is  handled;  methods  for 
extending  public  credit  to  homestead-development  enterprises;  laws 
for  the  regulation  and  use  of  streams  in  irrigation;  and  engineering 
problems  connected  with  the  storage  and  distribution  of  water. 

The  conference  affirmed — 

(1)  Its  strong  conviction  that  control  of  all  water  in  rivers,  streams, 
springs,  lakes,  marshes,  and  natural  receptacles  and  water  sources 
should  vest  in  the  Government. 

(2)  The  necessity  of  recognizing  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  land  settlements  that  will  assure  the  efficient  and  bona  fide  settler 
security  of  tenure,  including  extended  terms  of  payment  for  the  land, 
sympathetic  assistance  by  means  of  advances  of  money  for  the  prep- 
aration and  establishment  of  the  farm  in  its  early  stages,  the  pro- 
viding, as  far  as  practical,  of  social  conveniences  and  means  for 
recreation  and  the  encouragement  in  every  way  of  individual  effort 
and  initiative. 

The  recreation  section  discussed  the  vital  relation  of  outdoor 
recreation  to  the  health  of  the  Nation;  the  important  part  that 
national  parks  play  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field;  the  place  of 
national  parks  in  an  educational  program;  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  indigenous  plants  and  animals;  the  administration  and 
management  of  parks;  and  correlation  of  Government  and  private 
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efforts  along  conservative  lines,  including  establishment  of  State  and 
municipal  parks. 
The  conference  recommended — 

(1)  That  every  effort  be  made  to  conserve  in  their  natural  state, 
plant,  animal,  and  bird  life  in  certain  defined  areas. 

(2)  That  steps  should  be  taken  by  all  Governments  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  areas  that  should  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  their 
aatural  and  historic  value  and  cared  for  by  national  or  State  appro- 
priation. 

(3)  That  the  governing  authorities  of  the  far  eastern  games  be 
requested  to  include  in  its  list  of  nations  eligible  to  compete,  all 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  games  be  held 
during  such  years  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  international  Olympiads. 

A  statement  showing  expenses  of  the  conference  will  be  found  on 
page  175  of  this  report. 


GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

While  the  public  domain  is  gradually  being  absorbed  into  private 
ownership  and  no  longer  affords  such  an  abundance  of  easy  oppor- 
tunities for  the  establishment  of  homes  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  it  once  did,  it  is  still  a  vast  empire  offering  promise  of  large 
returns  from  the  proper  exploitation  of  its  mineral  and  grazing 
resources,  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  State  and  Nation  as 
well. 

There  remain  approximately  194,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated 
public  lands  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
an  area  practically  equal  to  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina. 

There  is,  however,  continued  interest  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
homes  and  cultivation  of  land  for  agricultural  crops,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  approximately  6,600,000  acres  included  in  original 
and  final  entries  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  all  other  forms 
of  filings  under  the  public  land  laws,  the  greater  part  of  this  area  being 
included  in  settlement  and  agricultural  claims.  Title  passed  to  such 
entrymen  by  patents  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  4,456,000  acres. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  patents  issued  previously  the  mineral 
content  of  the  land  was  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  be  admin- 
istered as  demand  arises.  Mineral  rights  retained  by  the  Government 
in  entries  patented  under  the  stock  raising  homestead  law,  which 
provides  for  a  reservation  of  all  minerals,  amount  to  17,500,000  acres. 
Rights  to  specific  minerals  have  been  retained  in  12,500,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  vacant  unappropriated  public  land  approximately 
135,000,000  acres  in  Government  ownership  within  the  exterior  limits 
of  national  forests  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws, 
including  the  general  leasing  act,  making  a  total  area  of  vacant  land, 
plus  mineral  rights,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
outside  of  Alaska,  of  359,000,000  acres. 

The  potential  value  of  the  public  domain  has  been  estimated  to  be 
approximately  26  billions  of  dollars,  not  including  those  lands  to 
which  the  United  States  has  reserved  title  to  the  mineral.  At  the 
present  rate  of  disposition  of  the  public  domain  under  the  public  land 
laws  other  than  the  mineral  laws,  many  years'  work  is  before  the 
department,  while  under  the  mineral  laws,  including  the  leasing  act, 
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the  business  will  continue  indefinitely  even  after  the  last  acre  of  th( 
surface  has  been  disposed  of,  and  will  demand  an  immense  amount  o: 
work  in  the  consideration  and  disposal  of  such  cases. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

The  total  receipts  last  year  were  $9,201,697.25,  all  of  which  was 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  there  distributed,  under  the  law,  as 
follows:  Reclamation  fund  $4,338,341.72;  to  the  public  land  States, 
$2,550,200.24;  general  fund  of  the  United  States,  $1,692,460.63;  and 
to  the  various  Indian  tribes  $620,694.66. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  its  field  activities  amounted  to  $2,284,020.33,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  receipts.  During  the  past  three  years  material 
economies  have  been  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  and  the  expenditures  during  1927  were  over  $86,000  less  than 
in  1926  and  $652,118.36  less  than  in  1924. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  Washington  office  effected  a  net  reduction  in  force  of  22 
employees,  by  not  filling  vacancies  resulting  from  death,  resignation, 
retirement,  or  transfer. 

By  closing  and  consolidating  district  land  offices  the  number  was 
reduced  on  June  30,  1927,  from  42  to  29,  securing  a  reduction  in 
field  personnel  of  15  clerks  and  13  registers. 

The  Southern  inspection  division,  comprising  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  with  head- 
quarters at  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  abolished  June  1,  1927.  The  work 
in  these  States  is  now  directed  from  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  same 
time  the  inspection  work  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan, which  had  been  directed  from  the  Helena,  Mont.,  inspection 
division  headquarters,  was  placed  under  direct  supervision  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cheyenne  inspection  division,  comprising  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming, South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  was  abolished,  the  direction  of  the  work  in  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  being  transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Denver  in- 
spection division,  and  the  work  in  South  Dakota  being  transferred 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Helena  inspection  division. 

The  result  of  these  changes  is  that  the  General  Land  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  transacting  all  the  business,  including  correspondence 
and  making  of  plats,  formerly  handled  by  the  land  offices  in  Alabama, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  the  field  work  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan,   Minnesota,    Missouri,    Mississippi,    and    Wisconsin,    is    being 
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I  irected  from  here,  despite  the  reduction  of  22  in  the  number  of 
[  mployees. 

{  There  are  now  29  land  offices,  including  3  in  Alaska.  Ten  States 
|  ave  1  land  office  each,  five  States  have  2  land  offices,  and  two 
E  tates  have  3  land  offices. 

The  usual  temporary  detail  of  employees  of  the  field  surveying 
•  irvice  to  supplement  the  regular  force  of  the  division  of  surveys  in 
c  isposing  of  the  arrears  of  office  work  incidental  to  the  surve  and 
|[  survey  of  the  public  lands  has  been  continued,  but  the  number  of 
I  eld  employees  so  detailed  has  been  substantially  reduced.  The 
[  ddition  of  two  engineers  to  the  permanent  staff,  one  in  January, 
1926,  and  the  other  in  July,  1926,  has  so  increased  the  measure  of 
[  [ficient  performance  that  it  has  been  possible  to  restrict  the  details 
\ )  an  equivalent  of  three  engineers  on  continuous  service,  although 
I  le  personnel  of  the  detail  has  changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
i  jsults  obtained  under  this  arrangement   have  proven  satisfactory. 

FIELD  INSPECTION 

The  sum  made  available  for  the  inspection  service  was  $430,000. 
'he  average  number  of  field  employees,  exclusive  of  9  division 
I  ispectors,  was  74.  The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned 
iito  the  Treasury  by  the  field  force  was  $67,620.59,  and  185,937.77 
k  cres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain,  representing  fraudulent 
|  a  tries.  There  were  investigated  and  reported  16,320  cases,  of  which 
;:,666  were  adverse  to  entrymen  and  12,654  favorable.  Sixty-two 
[  ivil  suits  brought  through  the  Department  of  Justice  upon  the 
|  ^commendation  of  this  department  were  won  and  13  lost.  Forty 
j  musand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents 
}  ere  recovered,  and  7,218.51  acres  were  restored  to  the  public  domain 
I  s  the  results  of  such  suits.  Fifty-nine  indictments  were  returned  for 
|  ffenses  under  public  land  laws,  and  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  20 
resulted  in  convictions  under  which  there  were  5  prison  sentences. 
p'here  were  secured  from  fines  $7,211.  Expenditures  for  fighting 
if  )rest  fires  amounted  to  $22,828.85  of  the  $25,000  appropriated. 

SURVEYS 

The  work  of  the  cadastral  engineering  service  is  directed  in  the 
eld  by  the  supervisor  of  surveys  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 
I  'or  administrative  purposes  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  is 
f  ivided  into  10  coordinate  districts. 

The  amount  available  for  the  cadastral  engineering  service  during 

t  le  year,  including  $810,000  appropriated  for  the  survey  and  resurvey 

f  the  public  lands,  was  $888,518.58.     There  were  accepted  and  placed 

[Q  file  plats  representing  3,983,757   acres  of  original  surveys  and 


' 
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1,176,315  acres  of  resurveys,  comprising  an  aggregate  area  of  5,160,07  ! 
acres. 

The  change  in  type  of  field  work  required  to  meet  modern  problem  ; 
of  location,  title,  and  development  on  the  public  domain  is  becomin ; 
more  marked  each  year  and  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  steadily  decreas . 
ing  mileage  of  original  subdivisional  surveys  and  in  the  broadenin  ; 
scope  and  volume  of  surveys  related  to  but  not  essentially  a  part  c : 
the  rectangular  net,  classed  as  miscellaneous.  This  situation  is  du  | 
primarily  to  the  falling  off  in  agricultural  settlement  on  unsurveye 
lands  throughout  the  west  and  to  the  gradual  movement  of  popula  ;, 
tion  and  activities  to  areas  covered  by  the  rapidly  deterioratinj 
markers  and  often  faulty  original  surveys. 

In  the  class  of  field  work  that  may  still  be  regarded  as  measurable  oi 
a  mileage  basis  there  are  included  all  surveys  and  resurveys  under  thi  .  § 
rectangular  system  that  are  based  primarily  on  the  requirements  0  L 
agricultural  settlement  and  industrial  expansion,   as  well  as  thos<  J, 
made  for  administrative  and  other  special  purposes.     Such  work  J 
amounting  to  17,877.7  miles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $21.46  per  mile  . 
was  carried  on  in  24  public-land  States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
under  247  groups,  108  of  which  in  20  States  were  resurveys. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  of  all  classes  were  made  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  public  domain.     Included  in  the  year's  accomplish- 
ments in  this  steadily  expanding  field  are  38  field  investigations  0: 
erroneous  or  fictitious  surveys  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ne^ 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Florida,  while  surveys  to  determine    l 
riparian  rights  resulting  from  accretions  and  avulsions  along  rivers  ' ' 
and  to  define  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  and  lands  erroneously  • 
omitted   in   the   original   survey  were  made   in   Colorado,   Oregon,  \ 
Wyoming,   Wisconsin,    Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Florida.     Special  surveys  grouped  in  the  miscellaneous 
class  and  executed  include  10  townsites  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,    and   Florida;  45   islands  in   California,   Nebraska,   Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  1 
Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Florida;  and  31  lighthouse  reservations,  17  iso- 
lated  homestead  surveys,  and  1  cemetery  site  in  Alaska.     Other  sur- 
veys  in  this  class  include  those  of  a  lake  segregation  in  Nebraska,  23  j 
mineral  segregations,  and  21  isolated  tract  surveys  west  of  the  one  ( 
hundred  and  fifth  meridian;  4  military  reservation  boundaries  in  | 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Florida;  3  Spanish-grant  bounda- 
ries, and  a  small  holding  claim  in  New  Mexico  and  an  Indian  village 
in  Alaska. 

The  program  of  extending  resurveys  over  oil-shale  areas  in  western 
Colorado  was  continued,  while  the  survey  of  lands  deemed  valuable 
for  oil  and  oil  shale  in  southeastern  and  eastern  Utah,  along  the 
Colorado,  San  Juan,  and  Green  Rivers,  was  carried  forward  on  a  large 
scale. 
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Under  the  cooperative  program  with  other  governmental  agencies , 
xtensive  operations  were  conducted  in  several  fields  of  activity. 
)riginal  surveys  and  resurveys  were  executed  upon  application  of 

1  he  Forest  Service  in  all  western  surveying  districts  and  in  the  States 
►f  Michigan  and  Florida,  including  two  forest  elimination  surveys  in 
Uaska.  Resurveys  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo., 
vere  continued,  and  original  surveys  in  the  Glacier  National  Park, 

.  Aont.,  were  initiated,  as  were  resurveys  for  the  identification  of  the 
Carlsbad   National  Monument,    N.    Mex.,    for  the  National    Park 

i  Service.     In  the  interests  of  location  in  coal  and  oil  areas,  resurveys 

•  rere  made  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  and  of  the  east  boundary  of  the 
Navajo  Treaty  Reservation,   N.  Mex.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Approximately  400  private  land  claims  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
;  >andia  Indian  Pueblo  grant  in  New  Mexico  were  surveyed  at  the 
:  equest  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  in  order  to  provide  appropriate 

>asis  for  the  adjudication  of  the  private  rights  involved.  The  work 
i  »f  connecting  the  rectangular  net  with  geodetic  positions  in  Nevada 

jid    California    was    completed    under    existing    authorizations    in 

•  ooperation  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  while  the  rectangular 
:  iet  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  Utah,  was  extended  in  cooperation 

rith  the  Geological  Survey.  There  was  also  surveyed  a  bird  reserva- 
ion  in  the  Halifax  River,  Fla.,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  apportionment  for  surveys  from  the 
!  )ffice  of  Indian  Affairs  was  reflected  in  greater  activity  on  several  of 
he  Indian  reservations.  Extensive  surveys  were  carried  on  in  the 
Jlackfeet  Reservation  and  in  boundary  and  township  surveys  within 
he  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Mont.,  where  practically  the  entire  field 
orps  of  that  district  was  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
mrveys  were  also  extended  in  four  townships  in  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  and  boundary  and  subdivisional  surveys  were  executed  in 
.6  townships  within  the  Papago  Reservation  in  Arizona.  Allotment 
urveys  in  accordance  within  the  demands  were  made  in  the  Hoopa 
/alley,  Calif.,  the  Leech  Lake,  Minn.;  and  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
tnd  Apache  Indian  Reservations,  Okla.  Tract  surveys  within  the 
own  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Sandia  Indian  Pueblo  grant,  and 
>n  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis.,  were  executed,  while  an 
nvestigation  and  survey  of  two  islands  in  the  Big  Wind  River  was 
nade  in  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  Wyo. 

The  demand  for  islands  and  water  frontage  for  summer  and  winter 
lomes  continues.  As  a  rule,  the  islands  and  shore  spaces  are  small, 
md  extended  investigations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
ireas  are  public.  In  connection  with  such  cases  action  was  taken  on 
L49  applications  involving  fragmentary  surveys. 
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MAPS 

The  map  of  the  United  States,  1927  edition,  showing  graphic  all  - 
the  extent  of  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  national  parks,  an  I 
reservations,  county  seat  locations,  lines  of  railroads,  towns,  cities , 
private-land  grants,  irrigation  projects,  and  the  acquisitions  c: 
our  public  domain,  lighthouse  and  other  stations,  has  been  revisec 
State  maps  of  Utah  and  Florida  have  been  issued.  Maps  of  Ne^ 
Mexico  and  Michigan  are  now  being  printed.  The  map  of  Cali 
fornia  is  in  preparation. 

There  were  sold  18,940  photolithographic  copies  of  townshi 
plats  and  3,965  copies  were  furnished  to  governmental  agencies  fo 
official  use. 

PUBLIC  LAND  ENTRIES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

The  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  on  which  original  entry  wa 
made  and  allowed  was  3,594,838  acres  compared  with  3,243,44i 
acres  for  1926. 

There  were  received  homestead  and  kindred  entries  numbering 
50,298  as  against  44,524  in  1926,  and  there  were  patented  13,95! 
homestead  entries  as  compared  with  12,903  the  previous  year 
Applications  for  second  entry,  amendments,  extensions  of  time 
leaves  of  absence,  original  homesteads,  and  appeals  acted  upoi 
during  the  year  were  32,893  as  against  25,641  in  1926. 

Seven  new  stock  driveways  were  established  and  24  modified 
The  area  withdrawn  for  such  purposes  aggregated  27,020  acre: 
and  that  released  from  such  withdrawals  15,977  acres.  The  tota 
area  included  in  driveway  withdrawals  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
9,185,522  acres. 

Town  sites  were  opened  as  follows.  First  addition  to  Ford,  Calif, 
under  section  2381,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  284  lots  were  sole 
for  $61,759;  Algoma,  Oreg.,  under  section  2381,  27  lots  appraised  a; 
$1,405  were  sold  for  $4,220.  Thirty-six  town-site  entries  were  con- 
sidered and  1 1  town-site  entries  were  approved  for  patenting. 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  railroad  rights-of-way  and  1,19£ 
irrigation  and  miscellaneous  rights-of-way  applications  were  received 
Twenty-three  forfeiture  suits  were  recommended  and  22  secured  en 
result  of  proceedings.     Sixty-four  such  suits  are  now  pending. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  11,  1916,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  State  irrigation  districts,  32  applications  for  approva 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  reached  the  General  Land  Office 
and  of  these,  two,  embracing  approximately  36,257.77  acres,  were 
received  during  this  year.  Since  the  act  of  May  15,  1922,  36  con- 
tracts embracing  lands  in  31  irrigation  districts  of  a  total  area  oi 
1,044,100.71  acres,  have  been  entered  into. 
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Complaints  continue  to  come  in  indicating  that  in  some  States 
rrigation  districts,  without  first  securing  approval  as  provided  by 
ihese  acts,  have  levied  assessments  on  public  lands  and  attempted 
;o  enforce  their  collection  by  tax  sales.     In  at  least  three  cases, 
ittention  to  which  was  directed  late  in  the  year,  the  matter  has 
:>een  referred  to  the  field  with  instructions  that  the  offending  dis- 
tricts be  requested  to  cancel  all  such  illegal  assessments,  to  surrender 
ill  certificates  of  sales  to  the  proper  county  official  for  cancellation, 
ind  to  reconvey  all  lands  (where  a  deed  to  the  districts  has  been 
ixecuted),  in  order  that  the  clouds  on  the  title  to  the  lands  involved 
nay  be  removed. 
Fourteen  original  and  16  supplemental  reports  were  received  as 
J  ;he  result  of  investigations  of  private  irrigation  districts  upon  which 
■  jlaimants  and  applicants  under  the  desert-land  law  were  depending 
\  'or  their  water  supply,  making  a  total  of  1,351  such  projects  reported 
I  >n  since  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  of  September  30,  1910. 

There  was  collected  the  sum  of  $50,314.94  as  against  $13,100.81 
I  ast  year,  from  permittees  and  grantees  in  connection  with  the  use 
|  md  occupancy  of  public  lands  for  hydroelectric  power  development 
md  transmission  under  permits  and  grants  made  by  this  depart- 
nent.  Sixty-nine  withdrawals  under  the  Federal  water  power  act 
vere  made  during  1927  for  an  area  of  71,751  acres,  of  which  54,103 
teres  are  situated  in  national  forests. 

Carey  Act  withdrawals,  segregations,  and  patent  applications,  for 
i  total  of  1,216,392.23  acres,  received  consideration. 

Desert-land  entries,  filings  and  proofs,  comprising  3,738  cases, 
vere  before  the  office,  and  action  thereon  was  taken  as  follows: 
Approved,  1,139;  canceled,  667;  held  for  rejection,  1,178;  preliminary 
lisposition,  270. 

Reclamation  filings  and  entries  for  lands  in  25  projects,  located  in 
L4  States,  to  the  number  of  1,630,  were  received  for  original  and 
supplemental  action,  and  1,551  disposed  of.  There  were  42  orders 
)f  reclamation  restorations  and  10  of  withdrawals,  4  changes  in  the 
?orm  of  withdrawal,  and  3  adjustments.  The  restored  area  totals 
50,642  acres,  and  the  area  withdrawn,  77,802  acres.  There  were  5 
)penings  to  entry  under  the  reclamation  act  involving  376  irrigated 
?arm  units. 

Public  lands  to  the  extent  of  1,909,688  acres  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  reservation,  either  by  Executive  or  departmental  orders, 
mrsuant  to  various  applicable  acts,  and  2,493,806  acres  theretofore 
•eserved  were  restored  to  entry  or  other  proper  disposition. 

Action  was  taken  on  5,796  cases  involving  entries  or  purchases  of 
>eded  Indian  lands  in  Indian  reservations. 

Regulations  were  issued  under  the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  authorizing 
tcquisition  or  used  of  public  lands  by  States,  counties,  or  cities  for 
•ecreational  purposes,  and  public  lands  aggregating  1,440  acres  were 
withdrawn  thereunder. 


1 
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Subject  to  the  provisions  of  public  resolutions  approved  February 
14,  1920,  and  January  21  and  December  28,  1922,  granting  preferenct 
rights  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War,  there  were  released  fron 
withdrawals,  or  opened  to  entry  through  survey  or  resurvey,  215,885 
acres  and  3,434,116  acres,  respectively. 

There  was  an  active  interest  in  the  States'  swamp-land  grants 
Selections  aggregating  164,745.33  acres  were  received,  as  agains 
27,009.08  acres  in  1926.  The  area  selected  this  year  was,  therefore 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  that  selected  last  year. 

SALES 

Marin  Islands,  located  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Calif.,  and  formerly 
included  within  a  military  reservation,  now  abandoned,  was  offered 
at  public  sale  September  16,  1926.  The  islands  contained  12.3S 
acres,  and  had  been  appraised  at  $300  per  acre.  The  lands  brought 
$25,461,  about  seven  times  the  appraised  price.  Other  successful 
sales  of  lands  within  abandoned  military  reservations  were  of  the 
Wilmot  military  target  range,  located  near  Tucson,  in  Pima  County, 
Ariz.,  the  10  small  abandoned  military  reservations  in  Louisiana, 
and  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  abandoned  Fort  Davis 
Reservation  in  Alaska.  In  all,  258  cases,  affecting  lands  within 
abandoned  military  reservations,  were  received,  of  which  236  were 
adjudicated. 

Chippewa  logging  operations  in  Minnesota  resulted  in  the  cutting 
under  contract  of  1,892,910  feet  board  measure  of  timber  at  the  I 
purchase  price  of  $10,504.32.  The  total  timber  cut  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  27,  1902,  providing  for  the  logging  of  the 
Chippewa  Indian  lands  is  1,320,318,807  feet,  besides  2,274  cords 
of  pulpwood,  and  228,737  ties,  posts,  and  poles,  all  valued  at 
$9,381,531.41. 

PUBLIC  LAND  IN  ALASKA 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1925  the 
enactment  of  a  number  of  laws  for  the  protection,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  recom- 
mended, and  during  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  the  following  laws 
were  passed  in  conformity  with  such  recommendations.  The  act  of 
April  12,  1926,  authorizes  the  exportation  of  all  timber  lawfully  cut 
from  the  public  lands  in  Alaska.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  such 
exportation  was  confined  to  pulpwood  or  wood  pulp  and  to  birch 
in  so  far  as  the  timber  grew  on  unreserved  public  lands.  The  new 
law  restricts  exportation  only  in  cases  where  the  local  timber  supply 
would  be  endangered.  The  act  of  May  25,  1926,  permits  the  disposi- 
tion of  Indian  possessions  in  town  sites  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  of  the 
town  sites  of  the  natives.  A  very  unsatisfactory  condition  existed 
with  reference  to  such  Indian  possessions  and  native  town  sites  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law.  The  act  of  July  3,  1926,  provides  for 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  suitable  for  fur  farming.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  encourage   the  propagation  of  fur-bearing 
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|  mimals  and  promote  development  of  the  industry  in  Alaska.    Regula- 
ions  under  this  act  were  issued  January  22,  1927,  and  18  applications 
1  tor  leases  have  been  received.     Provision  was  made  for  the  purchase 
)f  home  sites,  not  exceeding  5  acres,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1927. 
The  right  to  so  purchase  is  confined  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
!1  years  of  age,  who  is  engaged  in  trade,  manufacture,  or  other  produc- 
tive industry,   or  is   employed   by   citizens   of  the  United   States, 
[ntructions  under  this  law  were  approved  April  23,  1927.     The  act 
>f  March  4,  1927,  enables  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
grazing  districts  upon  any  public  lands  in  Alaska,  with  the  exception 
)f  the  Aleutian  Islands  Reservation  and  certain  other  reservations, 
leases  are  to  be  made  for  grazing  on  a  definite  area  and  for  a  term  of 
10  years,  except  where  the  particular  circumstances  require  a  different 
i  period.     The  amount  of  the  grazing  fee  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
I  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will  greatly 
j  stimulate  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  reindeer  in  Alaska. 

SCHOOL  SECTIONS 

The  selections  by  States  as  indemnity  for  losses  on  account  of 
j  school  grants  amounted  to  167,526.65  acres,  and  for  quantity  or  other 
j  specific  grants,  1,916.98  acres.  There  were  conveyed  to  the  States 
j  146,773.68  acres  school  indemnity  and  2,064.31  acres  quantity  grant 
:  ands;  34;202.72  acres  of  indemnity  school  selections  and  1,295 
;  icres  of  quantity  selections  were  rejected.  Title  to  34,462.95  acres 
j  vas  conveyed  to  States  under  cooperative  agreements  providing  for 
t  ;he  exchange  of  school  section  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
.  orests  for  other  lands  within  such  boundaries.  In  all,  conveyances 
\  ;o  the  States  have  reached  the  aggregate  of  261,031.17  acres.  On 
t  Fanuary  25,  1927,  Congress  extended  the  school  grant  to  include 
inappropriated  mineral  school  sections  in  place. 

ROAD  GRANTS 

Railroad  and  wagon-road  listings  and  selections  were  received  to 

:he  extent  of   329,569.58   acres;    118,795.74  acres  were  certified  or 

Datented  in  satisfaction  of  such  grants;  55,820.06  acres  of  selections 

vere  rejected,  the  total  acreage  adjudicated  being  174,615.80  acres 

Public  resolution  approved  June  5,  1924,  created  a  joint  congres- 

I  rional  committee  which  was  empowered  and  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  land  grants  of  the  North- 

\  am  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  the  facts  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto. 

;  Souse  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1927,  extended  the  life  of  the 

;  iommittee  to  the  end  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  and  suspended 
iction  on  the  grant  by  the  department  until  July  1,   1928.     The 

|  General  Land  Office  has  cooperated  with  the  committee  and  has 

supplied  it  with  numerous  items  of  general  and  specific  information. 

The  act  of  June  9,  1916,  and  the  act  of  February  26,  1919,  revest- 

ng  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  title  to  the  unsold 

ands  under  the  grants  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oregon  &  California 
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Railroad  Co.,  and  for  reacquiring  the  title  to  the  grants  made  to  ft 
the  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Co.,  together  with  the  numerous  amend- 
ments of  such  acts,  were  the  basis  for  extended  activities  of  this 
office  in  the  year  1927.     Thirty- two  thousand  acres  of  revested  cut- 
over  lands  upon  which  the  timber  had  been  sold  and  removed  were 
restored  and  declared  subject  to  entry  with  the  usual  preferences  to 
ex-service   men,    beginning   March    15,    1927.     Sales    of    timber   of 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad  grant  lands  involved  8,949.69  acres,  ,J 
containing  258,478,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber,  for  which  the 
sum  of  $556,654.61  was  received.     Total  sales  to  date  involve  an  K 
area  of  74,233.64  acres,  containing  1,405,670,000  feet  of  timber,  from 
which  the  sum  of  $4,090,893.42  has  been  received.     The  Coos  Bay  :! 
timber  sales  from  1,528.31  acres,  involving  53,622,000  feet  of  timber,  J 
realized  $114,303;     Total  receipts  to  date  from  Coos  Bay  timber  J 
sales,   $1,087,287.54.     The   act  of  July   13,   1926,   for  the  'relief  of  I 
certain  counties  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  provided  in  effect  that 
18  counties  in  Oregon  and  one  in  Washington  should  receive  in  cash 
from  the  Federal  Government  the  equivalent  of  what   they  would  | 
have  collected  in  the  form  of  taxes  during  the  years  1916  to  1926,  ' 
inclusive,  had  the  former  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  remained   * 
in  private  ownership.     The  amount  in  lieu  of  tax  is  fixed  by  the  B 
assessed  valuation  for  the  year  1915,  and  the  rates  prevailing  for  I 
the  several  purposes  in  each  county,  school  district,  port  district,  or   ) 
civil  subdivision  thereof  for  each  of  such  years,  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  the  amounts  so 
due  and  certify  them  to   the  Treasury  Department  for  payment. 
The  extent  of  the  claims,  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  taxation  and 
boundaries  of  the  districts  vary  in  the  several  counties  and  subdivi-  I 
sions  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  task  was  one  somewhat  outside 
the  usual  scope  of  land-office  work,  necessitated  the  organization  of 
a  special  unit  to  adjudicate  such  claims.     Ten  examiners  were  exclu-   j 
sively  engaged  on  this  work  for  a  considerable  period,  in  addition  to  i  | 
the  services  rendered  by  the  reviewing,  drafting,  and  stenographic   | 
forces  of  the  office.     The  claims  of  all  counties  for  the  years  1916  to   * 
1925,  inclusive,  were  adjudicated  and  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  from  Clackamas   County,   Oreg.,  suspended  for  further  proof. 
The  amounts  claimed  by  the  18  counties  were  $6,741,466.94.     They 
were  approved  to  the  extent  of  $6,022,433.44,  and  disallowed  to  the 
extent  of  $266,969.34.     Claims  of  16  of  the  counties  for  the  year  1926 
for  $669,860.98  were  received,  and  four  of  the  claims  were  adjudicated. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS 

Tribal  Indian  allotments  numbering  2,739  were  received  and  dis-  ' 
posed  of.  Five  thousand  and  eight  trust  patents  were  issued  with  an 
aggregate  acreage  of  384,310.40  acres.  There  were  also  issued  1,121 
patents  for  those  portions  of  allotments  designated  under  the  law  as 
the  homesteads  of  the  allottees,  containing  217,248.20  acres.  In 
addition  there  were  issued  1,400  patents  conveying  title  to  Indians 
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•  their  heirs  or  assigns  to  174,048.79  acres;  such  areas  had  thereto- 
re  been  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust.     Applications  to  the 
imber  of  2,575  for  allotment  of  lands  on  the  public  domain  under 
|  ction  4,  act  of  February  8,  1887,  were  adjudicated. 

MINERAL 

The  improved  condition  of  the  mining  industry  has  resulted  in  a 
bstantial  increase  in  mineral  entries  and  applications.  Mineral 
tries  numbering  1,582,  an  increase  of  252  over  last  year,  were 
i  ceived.  Of  those  disposed  of  468  were  approved  for  patent,  12 
nceled,  and  1,102  suspended.  Three  coal  entries  were  approved 
r  patent  covering  240  acres,  based  on  rights  initiated  under  the 
•al-land  laws  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  mineral  leasing  act  of 
Bbruary  25,  1920.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  applica- 
)ns,  permits,  leases,  and  licenses,  under  the  coal-leasing  act,  and 
112  cases  were  disposed  of.  Eighty-six  coal-prospecting  permits 
>ued  covering  96,308.58  acres,  and  25  coal  leases  were  made  cover- 
g  7,350.32  acres.  Fifteen  coal  licenses  involve  639.95  acres, 
ity-nine  potash  permits  were  issued  under  the  act  of  October  2, 
117,  embracing  138,819.29  acres.  Eleven  sodium  permits  were 
sued  for  26,229.11  acres.  Oil  and  gas  applications  for  prospecting 
jrmits  and  leases  continued  quite  active  under  the  several  sections 

the  general  mineral-leasing  act.  Under  sections  13  and  20  of 
e  act,  4,829  new  applications  were  received,  and  53,091  cases  for 
consideration,  an  increase  of  17  and  22,888  applications,  respec- 
feiy,  over  last  year.     Permits  were  granted  on  4,805,  an  increase 

968.  Final  rejections  in  whole  or  in  part  numbered  53,945. 
>ven  hundred  and  sixty-two  assignments  were  acted  upon  and 
319  applications  for  extensions  of  time  were  disposed  of.  Fifty- 
*ht  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  examined. 
The  receipts  from  bonuses,  rentals,  and  royalties  under  the  law 
oviding  for  the  leasing  of  mineral  rights  on  the  public  domain  were 
;,669,518.76. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Three  national  forests  have  been  enlarged,  13  have  been  reduced, 
id  one  interforest  transfer  has  been  effected  under  the  act  of  June 

1897.  Four  forests  have  been  reduced  and  nine  enlarged  under 
ecial  acts  of  Congress.  There  are  now  159  national  forests,  em- 
•acing  183,938,106  acres,  of  which  more  than  86  per  cent  is  public 
ad. 

Rights  which  are  known  as  land  scrip  will  always  be  in  demand, 
hese  rights  enable  the  locator  or  selector  to  obtain  title  without 
e  requirement  of  residence,  improvements,  and  cultivation.  One 
mdred  and  twenty-four  of  these  rights  were  adjudicated,  and  five 
lections  with  certificates  of  right  were  approved  for  patenting, 
tiese  involved  Choctaw,  Valentine,  Ware,  and  Wyandotte  scrip. 
The  act  of  July  3,  1926,  amended  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  so  as 

permit  the  sale  at  public  auction  or  through  sealed  bids  of  all  dead 
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or  down  timber  and  timber  seriously  or  permanently  damaged  1;  j 
forest  fires  on  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  outside  of  nation 
forests.     Many  applications  have  been  received  to  purchase  timb<  j 
under  the  act. 

Notwithstanding  departmental  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Be 
McLendon  and  John  Adams,  homestead  applications  for  lands  1 1 
which  patent  has  already  issued,  including  land  within  the  extern  i 
limits  of  private  land  claims,  are  still  being  received.  The  filing  <  i 
such  applications  can  only  result  in  disappointment  to  the  applican- : 
and  in  burdening  the  General  Land  Office  with  matters  over  which  I 
has  no  jurisdiction.  It  was  hoped  that  the  departmental  decisioi • 
above  mentioned  would  so  demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  applies  - 
tions  that  they  would  cease,  but  recently  300  were  received,  whic  y 
must  necessarily  be  rejected. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  private  land  claims  have  been  acte  1 
upon  and  27  approved  for  patenting. 

Contests,  Government  and  private,  received,  2,403,  which,  t(  • 
gether  with  those  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  numbere  { 
2,928;  2,763  were  disposed  of,  leaving  pending  only  165  cases. 

There  were  stated  715  accounts  under  the  repayment  laws,  thi 
total  so  allowed  being  $45,883.70;  138  claims  for  repayment  wen 
denied. 

Twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  patent; ,. 
embracing  4,456,893  acres,  were  issued,  not  including  the  area  co\  ■ 
ered  by  reissued  patents,  Indian  fee  patents,  supplemental  patent  i 
issued  under  the  act  of  April  14,  1914,  and  patents  issued  as  further, 
evidence  of  title,  where  the  records  of  the  original  patents  are  ur  - 
signed  and  incomplete.  The  total  area  patented  during  the  yea?: 
exceeds  the  combined  land  area  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  an  ( 
Delaware  by  more  than  114,000  acres,  and  of  such  total  3,421,81 1| 
acres  were  issued  under  the  various  homestead  laws. 

There  were  225  cases  under  the  so-called  Pittman  Act  for  the  irrigs  \ 
tion  of  arid  land  in  Nevada  received  and  disposed  of. 

Patents  under  the  stock  raising  homestead  acts,  to  the  extent  c  f 
17,494,736  acres,  have  been  issued  since  the  approval  of  such  acti, 
and  of  this  area,  2,400,604.81  acres  were  embraced  in  patents  durin ; 
the  year  1927. 

Aside  from  areas  set  apart  for  public  purposes,  such  as  nations  I 
forests,  parks,  water  power,  stock-driveway  withdrawals,  and  othev 
Government    reservations,    there    remain    in    the    public    domai: 
193,737,588  acres,  of  which  139,886,998  acres  are  unsurveyed.     I 
addition,  there  are  approximately  135,000,000  acres  in  Governmen 
ownership  within  the  exterior  limits  of  national  forests  which  ar 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws,  including  the  genen  I 
leasing  act.     The  Government  also  retains  the  minerals  in  more  tha:  i 
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[7,500,000  acres  patented  under  the  stock  raising  homestead  law, 
tnd  in  more  than  12,500,000  acres  the  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  other 
ninerals  are  specifically  reserved. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  revival  of  the  livestock  industry  during  the  past  year  is  most 

ratifying  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  protection  and  improve- 

nent  of  the  public  grazing  lands.     As  recommended  in  another  part 

►f  this  report,  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  grazing  on  the  public 

|  lomain  should  be  enacted. 

The  stock-raising  acts  and  the  desert-land  laws  should  be  repealed, 
j  nd  the  timber  and  stone  law  should  be  modified  by  eliminating 
{  herefrom  the  provision  authorizing  the  purchase  of  lands  chiefly 
:  aluable  for  their  timber  but  retaining  the  clause  permitting  the  sale 
i  f  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  stone. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
r  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  and 
jihe  islands  off  the  coast  or  in  the  coastal  waters  of  such  States, 
;  ogether  with  the  lands  bordering  on  meandered  lakes  and  all  islands 
I  herein  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  those  within  3 
jjiiles  of  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior,  now 
r  withdrawn  by  the  authority  of  the  President.  House  of  Representa- 
i  ives  bill  9006  and  Senate  bill  3224,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  applicable 
jo  the  lands  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  if  amended  to 
liiaclude  those  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  on  the  three  Great 
l  jakes  mentioned,  would  effect  the  purpose. 

The  Interior  Department,  by  reason  of  its  organization  and  experi- 

!i  nee  is  well  qualified  to  dispose  of,  to  advantage,  all  lands  belonging 
i  a  the  Government  not  now  needed  for  the  purposes  secured.  The 
i  ct  of  July  5,  1884,  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
1  be  Interior  of  abandoned  military  reservations,  but  the  act  does  not 
ji  lclude  the  transfer  to  this  department  or  the  disposition  of  other 
i  seless  reservations.  The  act  of  July  5,  1884,  should  be  so  amended 
I  nd  extended  as  to  include  all  abandoned  Government  reservations. 
It  frequently  happens  that  lands  have  been  held  and  occupied  for 
ji  period  of  many  years  under  the  belief  that  the  title  is  good,  where, 
i  s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  in  the  Government.  The  Secretary  is 
a  ot  authorized  under  existing  law  to  grant  relief  in  such  cases,  and 
\i  s  a  rule  it  takes  years  to  secure  the  needed  legislation.  There 
k  hould  be  a  general  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  to 
fli  isue  a  patent,  for  not  exceeding  160  acres,  upon  the  payment  of  $1.25 
j]  er  acre,  where  it  is  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  lands  have  been 
B  eld  for  more  than  20  3rears  under  color  of  title.     The  enactment  of 

i(  bill  similar  to  Senate  bill  2740,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  will  supply 
1  tie  needed  legislation. 
67591—27 5 
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The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  section  245£ , 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  may  order  into  the  market  and  se  I 
isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  not  exceeding  1G0  acres  in  area,  8 
not  less  than  $1.25  per  acre.  Prior  to  any  sale  there  is  a  field  invest 
gation  by  an  inspector  who  places  a  valuation  on  the  tract  and  th 
law  is  a  convenient  means  by  which  scattering  areas  are  disposed  c 
to  advantage.  But  in  many  cases  the  tracts,  not  otherwise  desirabl* 
exceed  160  acres  in  quantity,  and  authority  should  be  given  th 
Secretary  to  order  into  market  tracts  not  exceeding  320  acres  in  are* 

The  laws  providing  for  rights  of  way  should  be  harmonized  an 
consolidated.  They  were  passed  at  various  dates  to  meet  conditior 
then  pressing.  Under  some  of  them  the  approval  by  the  Secretar  i  ■ 
of  a  map  location  conveys  a  fee  while  in  others  the  Secretary  ma  • 
revoke  at  will  a  permit  under  which  large  investments  have  bee  i 
made.  Title  in  fee  should  not  pass  by  the  approval  of  a  locatioi .  ■ 
The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  I " 
rights  of  way  where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  construct  or  when ,  ' 
after  construction,  there  has  been  a  continued  abandonment  of  tb  ill 
project. 

The  work  Public  Domain,  published  by  the  authority  of   Coi  • 
gress  in  1883,  is  a  compendium  of  historical  facts,  laws,  public  an  I f 
private,  and  treaties  affecting  the  public  lands.     Its  tables  exhib:  BL 
the  operation  of  the  laws  and  grants  prior  to  and  including  the  ye*  |L 
1881.     It  is  of  major  service   to   examiners  and   attorneys  in  tb^ 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  public  land  laws  and  it  is  inva  | 
uable  to  the  student  of  public  land  acquisition  and  distributioi  | 
Since  its  publication  the  public  land  laws  have  been  made  over  to  K 
large  extent,  and  there  is  no  counterpart  of  this  volume  covering  pul  j[ 
lie  land  activities  since  1883.     To  find  the  applicable  laws,  treatie  JF 
proclamations,  decisions,  and  regulations  controlling  the  dispositic  J 
of  the  public  land  one  must  search  through  35  volumes  of  the  Unite  L 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  50  volumes  of  Land  Decisions,  hundreds  « I 
Federal  and  State  reports,  and  for  recent  years  alone  upward  of  ill 
thousand  circular  regulations.     There  is  urgent  need  for  a  secoEl", 
edition  of  Public  Domain,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present.     I  recon  | 
mend,  therefore,  legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi(  A 
to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  second  volume  of  Public  Domai] , 
and  that  he  be  further  authorized  to  cause  the  publication  of  sue  i 
work  upon  its  completion. 

The  act  of  July  5,  1884,  governing  the  disposal  of  abandoned  mil  I 
tary  reservations  is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  problems  growing  out  •  fL 
abandoned  rights  of  way,  consisting  in  one  instance  of  a  strip  100  fe<  tV 
wide  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long,  in  the  Territory  of  Alask  .  ; 
The  amendment  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  July  5,  1884,  is  recommend(  |J 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  elastic  method  of  disposing  of  such  aba  |, 
doned  reservations. 


ill. 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

HEALTH 

The  effects  of  the  reorganization  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  are  becoming  increasingly  more  apparent.  The 
listrict  medical  directors  visited  nearly  all  of  the  jurisdictions  within 
heir  districts  and  made  many  recommendations  for  improvement 
>f  the  service  rendered  which  were  carried  into  effect.  They  have 
>een  able  to  establish  cordial  relations  with  the  State  and  local 
I  tealth  authorities  which  greatly  assist  the  work. 

The  salaries  of  physicians  in  the  two  lower  grades  were  reallocated 
!  rith  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  morale.  The  effect  of  these 
ticreased  salaries  is  also  apparent  in  recruiting  new  physicians  to  fill 
racancies.  It  is,  however,  still  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
Lumber  of  physicians  with  the  required  qualifications  to  fill  all 
acancies. 

The  diseases  against  which  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  directed 
ontinue  to  be  trachoma  and  tuberculosis,  but  progress  has  been 
nd  is  being  made  in  controlling  both  of  these  diseases.  During  the 
ear  the  school  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  the  Tohatchi  School  in 
Tew  Mexico  were  selected  for  the  reception  of  children  afflicted 
dth  trachoma  and  their  treatment  by  a  trained  personnel.  Other 
shools  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  pupils  free  from  trachoma 
3  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  afflicted  to  the  well 
hildren.  The  boarding  school  at  Zuni,  N.  Mex.,  was  converted 
lto  a  sanatorium  school  for  children  of  that  jurisdiction  having 
icipient  tuberculosis. 

The  additional  dormitory  and  the  hospital  authorized  for  the 
'ort  Lapwai  Sanatorium  were  completed  and  are  now  ready  to 
?ceive  patients.  The  new  equipment  installed  includes  a  complete 
I-ray  apparatus. 

The  hospitals  at  the  Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  Agencies  in  Mon- 
ina  have  also  been  equipped  with  small  X-ray  facilities  which 
lould  prove  of  great  value  as  aids  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
;  le  medical  work  at  these  points. 

The  hospital  at  Klamath  Agency  was  completed  near  the  end  of 
:  le  year.     The  first  use  to  which  it  was  put  was  in  connection  with 

survey  of  that  reservation  conducted  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
ssociation  aided  by  the  Oregon  State  organization  and  by  a  special 
;  aysician  of  this  service. 

I  The  construction  of  the  hospital  authorized  for  the  Choc  taws  of 
lississippi  has  been  delayed  because  of  failure  as  yet  to  obtain  clear 
tie  to  the  land, 
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The  new  hospital  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  was  opened  for  patients  in 
January.  The  building  was  not  entirely  completed  but  is  now  operat- 
ing at  about  half  capacity. 

Facilities  have  been  provided  at  all  of  the  general  hospitals  for 
advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  will  not  or  can  not  be  cared 
for  in  the  established  sanatoria.  The  segregation  of  such  cases 
from  contact  with  their  families  and  others  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  disease  to  which 
the  Indian  is  generally  very  susceptible. 

The  tuberculosis  sanatoria  of  the  Indian  Service  were  well  pat- 
ronized during  the  past  fiscal  year,  several  of  them  being  kept  full 
to  capacity  and  the  others  being  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  This  increased  attendance  is  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  effects  of  health  education  in  the  schools  and  among  the  adults 
of  the  reservation. 

The  nursing  service  was  increased  numerically  during  the  year. 
Changes  made  in  the  organization  of  the  nursing  personnel  will 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  done  and  will 
have  a  tendency  to  attract  a  high  type  of  nurse  to  the  Indian  Service. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  positions  were  received  from  a  greater 
number  of  nurses  than  during  the  prior  year.  The  public  health 
nursing  work  has  been  better  organized  and  the  quality  of  work  is  ! 
improving  steadily.  New  positions  of  this  nature  have  been  estab- 
lished in  five  places. 

EDUCATION 

Plans  for  introducing  the  platoon  system  in  Indian  boarding 
schools  were  extended  to  only  eight  schools  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  The  schools  so  selected  are  at  Carson,  Nev.;  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho,  Okla.;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.;  Pima, 
Ariz.;  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Seneca,  Okla,  and  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak 
At  several  of  these  schools  money  was  not  available  to  secure  the  i 
necessary  teachers.  While  the  system  properly  applied  utilizes 
during  classroom  hours  all  available  school  space,  including  the 
auditorium,  effecting  an  economy  of  space  and  time  for  the  pupils, 
yet  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  must  be  employed  to  give  the 
continuous  instruction  involved.  The  stringency  in  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  schools  has  sometimes  prevented  the  purchase 
of  essential  food  and  other  supplies. 

As  these  expenses  and  other  overhead  expenses  must  be  first  met, 
sufficient  funds  may  not  and  have  not  always  remained  with  which 
to  employ  the  additional  teachers  or  employees  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion required  under  the  platoon  system. 

Reports  of  examinations  from  nearly  all  of  the  schools  have  shown 
a  high  percentage  of  promotions  earned  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
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The  service  has  looked  forward  to  morning  and  afternoon  class- 
room sessions  for  all  pupils  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades, 
md  eventually  of  all  six  elementary  grades,  in  lieu  of  the  long  con- 
tinued practice  of  one-half  day  only  of  instruction  proper  and  one- 
lalf  day  work  detail.  In  many  schools,  however,  there  have  not 
)een  enough  teachers  to  conduct  all-day  classes,  even  for  the  first 
ihree  grades. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  the  past  that  too  much  institutional 
•outine  labor,  detrimental  to  educational  advancement,  has  been 
•equired  of  the  pupils.  The  three-fourths-one-fourth  day  plan 
mnounced  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
,he  fiscal  year  1926  was  intended  to  alleviate  this  condition  to  some 
extent.  In  May  of  this  year  further  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
idditional  free  time  for  the  pupils,  without  employment  other  than 
,heir  own  pursuits,  or  perhaps  supervised  but  nondirected  pastimes. 

The  following  table  compares  the  enrollment  by  grades  of  Indian 
children  in  Government  schools  for  the  years  1926  and  1927. 


leginners 

1  'ifst  grade 

|  econd  grade- 
s' 'hird  grade... 
j   'ourth  grade.. 

i    'if t  h  grade 

I  ixth  grade. .. 

eventh  grade. 


1926 

1927 

3,288 

3,015 

3,070 

3,150 

2,963 

3,256  ] 

3,167 

3. 134 

3,211 

3,207  | 

2,  635 

2,895 

2,133 

2,469 

1,629 

1,928 

Eighth  grade... 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade- 
Twelfth  grade- 
Specials 


Total. 


1926 


1,130 
792 
492 
232 

i  159 


24, 901 


1927 


1,379 
994 
586 
380 
212 

2  107 


26,712 


1  Includes  17  special  students  taking  advanced  work. 

2  Includes  66  at  the  Phoenix  Sanatarium  who  were  not  graded. 

Organized  teaching  of  home  making  has  been  extended  to  all 
chools  having  junior  and  senior  high  grades,  to  a  large  number  of 
he  elementary  boarding  schools  and  to  two  day  schools.  There 
:ire  now  60  home  economic  teachers  stationed  in  44  schools.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  instruction  is  the  improvement  of  living 
itandards  in  the  present-day  Indian  homes. 

Many  new  centers  of  this  instruction  consist  of  small  homes  at 
he  school  which  may  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  reservation  and  its 
>ccupants.  The  school  at  Shiprock,  Northern  Navajo  jurisdiction, 
^.  Mex.,  has  an  improved  hogan  with  furnishings  which  can  be  trans- 
ited by  wagon.  The  Ute  Mountain  School,  Colo.,  has  a  small 
xlobe  house  with  fireplaces  in  each  room,  and  the  Taos  and  Zuni 
lay  schools,  New  Mexico,  each  have  cottages  of  the  accepted  village 

ype. 

Care  of  the  child  is  taught.  Chilocco,  Okla.,  is  the  only  school 
hus  far  to  have  a  baby  in  its  practice  cottage,  but  the  very  3^oung 
children  in  the  schools  have  served  for  teaching  purposes.  Much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  development  of  desirable  food   and 
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clothing  standards  which  may  pass  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  Indian 
girl  and  of  the  Indian  home.  The  home  economics  teachers  have  beei 
encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one  month  of  the  school  vacation  visiting 
Indian  homes  in  order  that  their  plans  for  teaching  might  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  the  local  group  of  Indians.  The  summer  em- 
ployment of  Indian  girls  in  good  homes  has  become  an  aid  to  this 
department  of  the  educational  service  and  during  the  year  70( 
school  girls  received  the  best  type  of  experience  in  real  homes. 

Improvement  in  the  teaching  personnel  has  been  accomplished  bj 
requiring  instructors  attending  summer  sessions  in  universities  oi 
normal  schools  to  take  courses  in  curriculum  construction,  in  additior 
to  other  subjects  chosen.  Curriculum  revision  was  also  assigned  as 
the  major  topic  for  reading  circle  activities  during  the  year,  basec 
upon  a  preliminary  community  survey  of  the  Indians,  their  home 
conditions,  ideals,  habits,  opportunities,  and  requirements. 

The  number  of  Indian  children  attending  State  public  schools 
increases  from  year  to  year  and  the  considerable  number  of  Indians 
who  have  now  obtained  their  education  in  the  public  schools  like 
other  citizens  of  the  States  is  an  evidence  of  the  gradual  advancement 
of  these  races  to  a  place  in  the  body  politic. 

During  the  school  year  1926-27,  35,124  Indian  children  attended 
public  schools.  For  a  percentage  of  them  tuition  was  paid  by  the 
Government  at  a  predetermined  rate  per  pupil  for  each  day  of 
attendance. 

For  the  fiscal  year  authorities  were  issued  for  payments  to  691 
school  districts  for  a  prospective  total  attendance  of  9,487  children, 
and  there  was  allotted  to  cover  anticipated  obligations  therefor  a 
total  of  $336,192  from  the  appropriation  of  $350,000  by  Congress  foi 
this  purpose. 

In  addition,  tuition  was  authorized  to  be  paid  for  1,032  Chippewa 
children  in  Minnesota  and  41  Klamath  children  in  Oregon  from  the 
funds  of  the  respective  tribes. 

The  rate  per  day  per  pupil  varied  from  20  to  60  cents,  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  financial  condition  of  the  different  schools,  averaging 
between  35  and  40  cents. 

CONSOLIDATIONS 

The  bureau  has  continued  the  plan  of  consolidating  units  wherever 
such  action  can  be  taken  without  loss  of  efficiency.  During  the  past- 
year  the  following  consolidations  were  effected: 

The  Seger  and  Cantonment  jurisdictions  in  Oklahoma  were  placed 
under  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  superintendency,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Concho,  Okla. 

The  Salt  River  and  the  Camp  Verde  Agencies  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  School,  Ariz. 
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The  Moapa  River  Agency,  Nev.,  becomes  a  subagency  under  the 
[  !aibab  jurisdiction,  now  the  Paiute  Agency,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

The  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kans.,  has  jurisdiction 
c  ver  the  Potawatomi  Agency. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Grand  llapids  jurisdiction  was  placed  in  charge 
f  the  superintendent  of  the  Tomah  School,  while  the  Laona  and  the 
[  a  Pointe  Agencies  in  that  State  and  the  Mackinac  Agency  in  Michi- 
;  an  have  been  placed  under  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  sup erin tendency. 

ALLOTMENTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  a  total  of  1,099  allot- 
[  lents  was  made  and    approved    to  individual   Indians  embracing 
inds  on  various  reservations,  aggregating  207,932.92  acres,  as  shown 
i  i  the  following  table : 


Reservation 


orres  Martinez,  Calif.. 
(  rand  Portage,  Minn.. 

1  and  du  Lac,  Minn 

Itl  eech  Lake,  Minn 

iU  ort  Peck,  Mont 

l|]  lackfeet,  Mont 

3  ort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 
1  allon,  Nev 


Number 

of  allot- 

Acreage 

ments 

27 

1,023.97 

1 

80 

1 

80 

2 

40 

576 

145,838.13 

1 

400 

7 

1,144 

3 

30 

l 

Reservation 


Klamath,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg 

Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak 

Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak 

Quinaielt,  Wash 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments 


2 
1 

250 
4 
5 

1 
218 


1, 009 


Acreage 


240 

40 

40, 021. 66 

507. 60 

494. 30 

320 
17, 673.  26 


207, 932. 92 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  75  allotments  were  made  to  Indians 
esiding  on  the  public  domain  in  various  States,  embracing  10,730.73 
cres. 

SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  AND  FEE  PATENTS 

During  the  year  both  cash  and  deferred  payment  sales  of  individual 
ndian  land  holdings  were  consummated;  sales  of  430  original  allot- 
ments and  of  854  tracts  of  inherited  lands  aggregated  a  total  of 
41,422  acres.  The  total  consideration  received  for  these  lands  was 
1,758,730,  which  was  less  than  the  total  receipts  for  the  prior  year 
Ithough  the  acreage  was  somewhat  greater. 

There  were  received  657  applications  from  allottees  for  patents  in 
ee,  but  only  272  justified  favorable  action  and  the  issuance  of  the 
•atents  desired,  somewhat  less  in  number  than  during  the  prior  year, 
["here  were  also  issued  50  certificates  of  competency  and  orders  for 
emoval  of  restrictions.  A  matter  of  especial  importance  was  the 
>assage  of  the  act  of  February  26,  1927,  which  authorized  the  can- 
ellation  of  patents  in  fee  issued  without  application  for  or  consent 
»f  the  patentee  in  cases  where  the  land  has  been  neither  encumbered 
tor  sold.  Pursuant  to  this  legislation  and  to  decisions  of  the  Federal 
ourt  a  number  of  patents  heretofore  issued  were  canceled.  (See 
Jnited  States  v.  Benewah  County,  Idaho,  and  United  States  v. 
Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  290  Fed.  Rep.,  628.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRUST  PERIOD 

The  trust  period  was  extended  by  the  President  upon  the  recora 
mendation  of  the  department  on  allotments  made  to  Indians  withii 
the  following  reservations:  Sac  and  Fox,  Kans.;  White  Earth 
Minn.;  Omaha,  Sac,  and  Fox,  and  Winnebago,  Nebr.;  Cheyenne  anc 
Arapaho,  Modoc,  Ottawa,  Citizen  Pottawatomie,  Seneca,  Absente* 
Shawnee  and  Wyandotte,  Okla.;  Oneida,  Wis. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1927,  the  period  of  trusi 
on  lands  patented  to  the  Capitan  Grande  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
California,  was  extended  for  10  years  from  March  9,  1924. 

CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

One  tract  of  land  containing  5  acres  was  purchased  for  use  bj 
homeless  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  County 
Calif.,  affording  them  school  facilities  and  labor  opportunities 
This  land  is  an  addition  to  45  acres  purchased  last  fiscal  year  for  th< 
Dry  Creek  and  Geyserville  Bands,  consisting  of  92  persons.  Th( 
sum  of  $3,000  has  been  obligated  for  the  proposed  purchase  of  7( 
acres  near  Buena  Vista,  Amador  County,  Calif.,  for  members  of  th( 
Mewuk  Band.  The  Indians  occupying  both  tracts  are  under  ths 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sacramento  Indian  Agency.  To  date  appro xi 
mately  $198,000  has  been  expended  for  9,312  acres  of  land  for  home 
less  Indians  in  California. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

There  is  now  pending  the  proposed  purchase  of  four  tracts  of  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Choctaw  Indian  Agency,  containing  t 
total  of  333  acres.  An  expenditure  of  $3,447  is  involved,  and  the 
land  will  provide  homes  for  at  least  eight  Indian  families,  or  approxi- 
mately 40  persons.  To  date  approximately  $32,015  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  820  acres,  which  have  been  resold  tc 
full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  the  reimbursable  plan. 

TAXATION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS 

Operation  of  the  Federal  tax  acts  of  May  6,  1910  and  Decernbei 
30,  1916,  subjecting  to  State  taxation  the  allotments  of  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Indians  in  Nebraska  held  under  extension  of  trust  periods 
has  caused  hardship  and  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  allottees 
affected,  as  many  of  the  tracts  were  yielding  little  income  in  excess 
of  the  tax  levied.  Under  a  principle  of  law  recognized  by  the  courts, 
real  property  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Government  is  not  taxable 
by  the  State  and  exemption  from  taxation  of  property  purchased  for 
noncompetent  Indians  with  their  trust  funds  has  been  heretofore 
effected  through  restrictive  clauses  inserted  in  deeds  conveying  such 
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ands  to  Indians.  Exemption  rights  so  specified  have  been  generally 
ustained  by  the  courts.  This  situation  is  such  as  to  indicate  the 
lecessity  for  remedial  legislation. 

SUITS  INSTITUTED  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Suits  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  by  Indian  tribes 
or  adjudication  of  their  claims  against  the  United  States  are: 

Indians  of  western  Washington,  suit  filed  August  21,  1926. 

Chippewa  tribe  of  Minnesota,  suits  filed  February  26,  April  2,  and  April 

13,  1927. 
Colville  and  Okanogan,  Washington,  suit  filed  March  28,  1927. 
Spokane  Tribe,  of  Washington,  suit  filed  March  28,  1927. 

TRIBAL  ENROLLMENT 

The  act  of  June  4,  1924,  provided  for  the  making  of  a  final  tribal 
:  oil  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
preparatory  to  allotment  of  the  reservation  lands  in  severalty  and 
he  per  capita  payment  of  their  tribal  funds.  More  than  16,000 
enrollment  applications,  and  approximately  450  contested  enrollment 
<  ases  are  pending  for  determination.  It  is  believed  that  the  work 
•irill  not  be  completed  in  the  field  until  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1927. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

Activity  of  the  local  and  State  highway  authorities  in  securing 

:  ights  of  way  for  and  in  constructing  and  improving  public  highways 

.cross  Indian  lands  in  all  sections  of  the  country  continued  unabated 

Jid  approximately  200  right-of-way  applications  were  received  and 

/pproved  covering  more  than  1,000  miles  of  road. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

New  leases  were  made  on  78,286  acres  of  allotted  lands  belonging 
o  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  year,  or  approxi- 
nately  18,000  acres  less  than  were  leased  during  the  prior  year. 
The  allottees  received  a  revenue  therefrom  of  $4,846,091.  There  are 
low  7,050  producing  oil  wells  and  214  producing  gas  wells  on  lands 
»f  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  gross  production  of  oil  from  lands 
>f  these  Indians  for  the  year  was  13,414,657  barrels.  There  are 
1,804  oil  and  gas  leases  in  force  covering  more  than  788,000  acres 
>elonging  to  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  70  coal  and  asphalt 
eases  on  tribal  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  74 
uch  leases  on  allotted  lands.  On  December  7,  1926,  the  regulations 
vere  amended  to  provide  that  oil  and  gas  leases  on  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  shall  be  advertised  and  sold  through  competitive 
>idding  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder. 
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There  were  411  producing  oil  wells  and  49  gas  wells  drilled  on  the 
Osage  Reservation  during  the  year.  There  are  now  9,887  producing 
oil  wells  and  776  producing  gas  wells  within  this  reservation.  There 
were  219  new  leases  approved  during  the  year,  for  which  the  Indians 
received  in  bonus  payments  the  sum  of  $3,953,000.  The  rental  and 
royalty  income  for  the  year  was  $10,527,296.  The  gross  production 
of  oil  within  the  Osage  reservation  for  the  year  was  25,884,734  I 
barrels,  while  the  gross  production  from  all  Indian  oil  and  gas  leases 
was  approximately  41,000,000  barrels. 

The  Indians  of  tribes  other  than  the  Osages  and  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  received  a  revenue  for  the  year  from  oil  and  gas  leases  of 
more  than  $1,200,000.  Within  the  Navajo  treaty  reservation,  N. 
Mex.,  7  producing  oil  wells  were  drilled,  making  a  total  of  29 
wells  now  producing  there  and  yielding  a  gross  oil  production  more 
than  double  that  of  the  prior  year  or  860,208  barrels. 

A  small  producing  well  has  been  reported  within  the  lite  Mountain 
Reservation  in  southwestern  Colorado,  the  first  indication  of  oil 
there. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1927,  unallotted  lands, 
within  Executive  order  Indian  reservations,  may  be  leased  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1924.  Section  5  of  the  former  act 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  prospecting  permits,  and  about  200 
applications  for  permits  have  been  filed  pursuant  to  regulations 
approved  March  15,  1927. 

QUAPAW  LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINING  LANDS 

There  are  approximately  16,400  acres  of  Quapaw  Indian  restricted 
allotted  land  in  Oklahoma,  the  leasing  of  which  for  lead  and  zinc 
mining  purposes  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1921,  and  departmental  regula- 
tions thereunder.  At  the  present  time  there  are  53  departmental 
lead  and  zinc  mining  leases  in  force  covering,  in  the  aggregate,  7,024 
acres.  Within  this  leased  area  are  also  55  subleases  covering  2,657 
acres. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  produced  from  the  mines  within 
the  restricted  land  236,512  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  which 
sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $14,131,113.  The  royalties  therefrom 
totaled  $1,307,114,  which  amount  was  equivalent  to  approximately 
9M  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales.  The  royalties  received 
were  for  the  benefit  of  50  Quapaw  allottees  or  their  heirs  according 
to  their  respective  interests  therein.  There  are  five  Quapaws  whose 
royalt}^  income  each  for  the  year  totaled  more  than  $80,000.  In 
one  case  the  royalty  amounted  to  $188,296. 

Reports  received  indicate  that  the  aggregate  production  of  con- 
centrates, the  aggregate  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  the  total  amount 
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)f  royalties,  were  somewhat  less  than  during  the  prior  year.  The 
nines  on  the  Quapaw  restricted  land  were  reported  to  have  produced 
luring  the  year  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  lead  and  22  per 
;ent  of  the  zinc  output  from  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  during 
hat  period. 

Through  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Geological  Survey, 
,he  producing  mines  are  visited  periodically  and  inspections  are 
nade  to  insure  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  leases  and 
hat  the  mills  and  mines  are  being  efficiently  operated  to  conserve 
he  interests  of  the  Indian  owners  of  the  land. 

Technical  data  and  other  valuable  information  have  been  obtained 
•elating  to  mineral  development,  mining  operations,  and  improve- 
nents  on  the  Quapaw  restricted  lands,  which  have  been  of  material 
dd  to  the  Indian  Office  in  determining  the  terms  and  conditions 
ipon  which  the  leases  should  be  made  and  the  requirements  for 
)roper  mining  development  of  the  land. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Although  there  were  crop  failures  on  several  reservations,  the 
Indians  generally  have  progressed  in  agriculture  during  the  year; 
ind,  while  definite  figures  are  not  available,  preliminary  reports 
ndicate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians  farming 
md  the  total  acreage  cultivated,  largely  through  the  stimulus  of  the 
ndustrial  programs  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  which  have  now 
>een  introduced  within  55  reservations.  The  five-year  program 
Qvolves  definite  objectives  for  each  year  and  functions  through 
>rganizatious  of  the  men  known  as  ''chapters,"  with  women's 
'auxiliaries"  in  each  district.  There  were  306  chapters  with  5,219 
nembers  and  90  auxiliaries  with  1,217  members,  besides  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Indians  affiliated  with  irrigation  and  improvement 
ocieties. 

Industrial  surveys  involving  a  canvass  of  the  reservation  to  gather 
tatistics  as  to  the  condition,  resources,  and  needs  of  each  family, 
vere  made  within  85  reservations.  They  form  the  basis  of  the 
ive-year  program,  which  was  originally  adopted  for  the  reservation 
is  a  whole  but  is  gradually  progressing  toward  a  separate  program 
or  each  family,  adapted  to  and  contributing  toward  the  general 
>rogram  for  the  reservation. 

The  construction  of  improved  homes  for  Indians  is  a  feature  of 
•he  five-year  program.  They  have  been  provided  as  rapidly  as  the 
ndians  have  evinced  a  desire  for  them  and  whenever  funds  have 
>een  available.  Detailed  plans  and  specifications  of  several  types 
>f  suitable  homes  were  sent  to  the  reservations  during  the  year  with 
i  circular  letter  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  home  building. 
Opportunity  for  development  of  the  home  building  program  was 
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afforded  within  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  through  avail- 
ability of  the  sum  of  $400,000  authorized  for  use  by  Congress  from 
moneys  accruing  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  for  lands  taken  for  the 
American  Falls  Reservoir. 

The  reimbursable  plan  has  continued  to  be  important  in  the 
industrial  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Indians.  It  involves  the  pur- 
chase from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  of  seed,  animals,  tools, 
machinery,  building  material,  etc.,  for  sale  to  Indians,  repayment 
to  be  made  by  them  in  small  annual  installments  extending  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  appropriation  last  year  was  $175,000,  all  of 
which,  except  a  small  reserve,  was  authorized  for  expenditure.  In 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  an  effort  was 
made  to  interest  the  Indians  in  the  sheep  industry  under  the  reim- 
bursable plan,  and  wherever  feasible,  superintendents  have  arranged 
their  five-year  programs  to  this  end. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Salt  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  reports  that 
agricultural  implements  purchased  for  the  Indians  on  the  reim-  . 
bursable  plan  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  them,  since  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  proper  machinery  in 
any  other  way.  The  superintendent  of  the  Mission  Agency,  Calif., 
reports  that  the  large  income  received  by  the  Indians  of  the  Morongo 
Reservation  for  their  apricots  shows  the  beneficial  results  of  this 
plan  without  which  the  acreage  in  that  fruit  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small.  At  the  Northern  Pueblos  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  2,000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  were  purchased  from  this  fund  in  1924  and 
sold  to  the  Indians;  in  1925,  1,000  pounds;  and  in  1926,  1,500 
pounds;  making  a  total  of  4,500  pounds  which  seeded  about  300 
acres  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  900  tons  of  alfalfa  worth 
$18,000.  This  entirely  obviated  the  necessity  of  buying  hay  as  was 
formerly  done  and  the  Indian  livestock  has  materially  increased  in 
number.  During  the  year  approximately  4,177  Indians  received 
help  from  the  fund.  Supplementing  the  appropriation,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  tribal  money  authorized  by  Congress  for  general 
support  and  civilization  purposes  was  used  under  the  reimbursable 
plan. 

Indians  engaged  in  the  stock  industr}^  within  the  various  reserva- 
tions received  larger  returns  therefrom  during  the  year  as  a  result  of 
generally  improved  conditions  and  consequently  have  evinced 
greater  interest  in  matters  relating  thereto.  This  was  true  as  to  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  Southwest.  For  several  years  an  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  Indian  sheep  and  the  effect  has  been 
shown  by  increased  prices  which  they  received. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  immediately  available  by 
Congress  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  Indian 
livestock,  and  an  intensive  campaign  was  commenced  at  once  for  the 
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eradication  of  dourine,  with  which  a  considerable  number  of  horses 
Dn  the  Navajo  Keservation  were  infected.  The  campaign  was  begun 
in  April  and  thereafter  over  10,000  horses  were  tested,  of  which 
about  800  were  found  to  have  the  disease  and  were  condemned. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  in  Standard  4-H  Club  work  among 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  experts 
}f  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  State 
ind  county  extension  forces  for  their  hearty  cooperation  which  has 
aiade  possible  the  success  achieved.  Club  work  has  been  extended 
bo  nearly  every  reservation  with  a  total  registration  of  5,500  members. 
The  estimated  value  of  club  products  during  the  year  was  $43,752; 
153  Indian  children  won  county  prizes,  42  State  prizes,  and  3 
-vere  awarded  free  trips  to  the  national  congress  at  Chicago.  The 
janning  clubs  prepared  6,000  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  the 
jewing  clubs  made  over  4,000  garments.  There  was  a  large  increase 
n  attendance  at  such  activities  as  State  club  camps,  short  courses, 
ichievement  days,  club  tours,  etc.,  at  which  many  of  the  Indian 
;hildren  gave  demonstrations.  There  was  also  a  noticeable  increase 
ind  improvement  in  the  exhibits  at  county  fairs.  Indian  boys  and 
i;irls  who  have  been  in  clubs  since  the  work  was  started  are  now  taking 
iheir  places  as  local  leaders,  and  a  number  of  them  serve  as  presidents 
>f  their  clubs.  Except  within  the  remote  reservations,  the  Indian 
>oys  and  girls  belong  to  the  same  clubs  as  the  white  young  people. 
The  work  is  financed  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Besides  the  direct 
>enefit  to  the  children,  club  work  has  brought  about  increased 
ndustrial  activity  on  the  part  of  adults  through  its  ever-widening 
nfluence. 

ANNUITY  AND  PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS 

Annuity  and  per  capita  payments  made  during  the  year  aggregated 
U9,915,994,  of  which  $17,322,369  derived  from  oil  and  gas  rentals, 
ncluding  interest,  was  paid  to  the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and 
£2,593,625  accruing  from  leases,  land  and  timber  sales  was  disbursed 
-o  various  other  tribes. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

Appropriations  were  available  for  road  work  during  the  year,  as 
bllows : 

Red  Lake,  Minn.,  tribal  funds - $9,  000 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  tribal  funds 35,  000 

i  Mescalero,  N.  M ex.,  reimbursable 9,000 

tVind  River,  Wyo.,  reimbursable 6,  000 

Total 59,000 
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During  the  year  100  per  cent  Federal-aid  projects  for  through  roads 
on  Indian  reservations  were  built  or  approved  for  116.41  miles  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $1,883,901,  making  a  total  of  650.78  miles  and 
an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $7,084,330  for  standard  highways  on 
Indian  reservations  without  cost  to  this  service. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  law  and  order  within  Indian  reservations 
since  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  only  the  eight  major 
Indian  crimes  enumerated  in  section  328  of  the  United  States  Crim- 
inal Code;  and  as  the  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  this  leaves 
the  other  felonies  and  all  misdemeanors  to  the  reservation  courts  of 
Indian  offenses,  which  can  not  deal  with  them  adequately.  Legisla 
tion  is  needed  to  extend  the  laws  of  civilization  so  as  to  apply  to 
Indians  on  reservations,  and  to  render  them  subject  to  prosecution 
in  the  Federal  or  State  courts  for  violations  of  the  laws.  Legislation 
of  this  character  has  been  recommended  by  the  department  but 
failed  of  passage  by  Congress. 

The  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  among  Indians 
continues  to  be  an  important  problem.  Home  improvement,  stock 
raising,  planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  crops,  education, 
moral  training,  and  all  phases  of  Indian  civilization  are  injuriously 
affected  by  their  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  therefore  the  progress 
of  plans  of  the  Government  for  betterment  of  the  Indians  is  retarded 
More  complete  protection  to  the  Indians  from  the  evils  of  intoxi- 
cants can  not  be  effected  without  larger  appropriations,  enabling  the 
employment  of  a  larger  force. 

A  considerable  number  of  Indians  now  comply  with  the  State  law 
in  contracting  marriage  or  dissolving  its  bonds.  However,  there  are 
still  very  many  cases  where  loose  relationships  are  impossible  of  cor- 
rection or  punishment  because  of  the  theory  of  " Indian  custom" 
marriage  and  divorce.  Much  of  this  trouble  occurs  in  the  case  of 
young,  educated  Indians  informed  as  to  their  obligations  but  also 
aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt  to  evoke  a  penalty 
against  them.  Legislation  is  needed  requiring  that  marriage  and 
divorce  between  Indians  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  they  live,  effective  at  a  future  date  to  be  assigned.  This 
legislation  would  not  interfere  with  any  special  Indian  marriage  cere- 
mony  desired,   but  merely  require   compliance   with   the   rules   of 

decency. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Indians  were  employed  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Government 
schools  for  Indians,  each  year,  graduate  approximately  375  boys 
and  girls,  many  of  whom  find  employment  in  occupations  for  which 
they  have  received  training.     Indian  youth,  like  children  of  other 
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races,  frequently  leave  school  before  graduation,  unmindful  of  the 
advice  of  teachers,  yet  a  considerable  number  of  this  class  achieve 
economic  success. 

To  some  extent  each  Government  school  acts  as  an  employment 
agency  for  its  students.  First  it  finds  work  for  the  older  students 
during  vacations,  which  frequently  leads  to  permanent  employment. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitious  may  fit  themselves  for  the  professions. 

The  record  for  the  year  presents  no  marked  departure  from  the 
history  of  other  years,  except  probably  in  some  increase  in  the 
Dumber  of  those  who  have  sought  and  found  employment,  or  who 
have  established  themselves  in  some  calling  or  have  undertaken  the 
development  of  their  lands. 

The  demand  for  articles  of  Indian  handiwork,  Navajo  rugs  and 
silverware,  Indian  pottery  and  beadwork,  has  shown  a  steady  in- 
crease. Instructions  were  issued  to  all  field  superintendents  to  gather 
the  necessary  information  and  compile  records  of  the  pursuits  and 
circumstances  of  graduates  from  the  Indian  schools  and  this  informa- 
tion when  available  will  be  of  interest  in  its  bearing  on  their  present 
and  future  prospects. 

FORESTRY 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  disposing  of  timber  only  as  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  may  require  and  of  contributing  to  a  sustained  yield 
in  each  district  where  Indian  timber  is  located,  no  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  prospective  purchasers  during  the  year  within 
any  reservation  where  substantial  amounts  of  stumpage  were  al- 
ready under  contract.  Two  comparatively  small  units  were  offered 
on  the  Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg.,  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  iso- 
lated tracts  that  were  directly  adjacent  to  other  areas  from  which 
the  timber  had  been  sold.  Two  small  tracts  were  sold  on  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  Wash.,  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  allottees  who 
desired  funds.  Similar  conditions  required  the  offering  of  two  small 
tracts  on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation,  Wash.  Satisfactory  prices  were 
received  for  all  these  units  and  those  for  Klamath  were  exceptionally 
high.  The  bureau  declined  to  offer  large  tracts  on  the  Colville, 
Wash.,  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  Klamath  and  Warm  Springs,  Oreg., 
Reservations,  maintaining  that  existing  sales  on  those  reservations 
were  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs  for  funds  and  that  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  lumber  trade  and  sound  principles  of  forest  management 
did  not  justify  further  large  offerings. 

Heavy  operations  were  conducted  on  the  Klamath  and  Quinaielt 
Reservations  during  the  year,  but  operations  on  other  reservations 
were  generally  rather  light.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  surplus 
of  manufactured  products  on  hand  and  prices  of  both  logs  and  lumber 
have  generally  declined.  During  the  fiscal  year  1926  there  were  cut 
from  Indian  lands  579,958,014  feet  of  saw  timber  for  which  $2,446,- 
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455.07  was  received.  This  was  the  largest  amount  of  timber  ever 
cut  in  one  year  on  Indian  lands.  The  average  stumpage  price  was 
more  than  $4  per  thousand  feet.  Figures  are  not  yet  available  for 
1927,  but  the  value  will  probably  exceed  $2,000,000. 

The  forest  fire  conditions  in  the  Western  States  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1926  were  the  worst  that  have  existed  since  1910. 
The  appropriation  for  forest  patrol  and  other  means  of  prevention  . 
was  entirely  inadequate  and  the  service  was  unable  to  take  effective 
measures  to  forestall  extensive  fires.  Heavy  electrical  storms  occur- 
ring in  July  and  August  started  numerous  fires  that  could  not  be 
suppressed  promptly  by  the  small  force  available.  These  uncon- 
trolled  fires  spread  rapidly  to  such  an  extent  that  emergency  measures 
for  their  control  became  necessary.  More  than  $85,000  was  spent  for 
fire  suppression  in  addition  to  the  amount  used  for  the  salaries  of  the 
regular  force  employed  as  forest  fire  guards,  and  substantial  sums 
were  expended  by  private  operators  in  protecting  timber  within  units 
on  which  the  stumpage  had  been  purchased.  It  is  believed  that  with 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  fire  prevention,  as  much 
as  $50,000  of  the  amount  expended  in  suppression  might  have  been 
saved  and  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  merchantable  timber 
and  young  growth  prevented. 

It  is  felt  that  substantially  increased  appropriations  are  urgently 
demanded  and  that  the  gratuity  appropriation  of  approximately 
$100,000,  made  annually  since  1909  for  forest  protection  and  admin- 
istration on  Indian  lands,  is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  that  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  justify.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  its  responsibility  to  assist  private  owners  of 
timber  lands  in  protecting  their  lands  and  the  responsibility  with 
respect  to  Indian  trust  lands  is  even  greater  than  that  as  to  ordinary 
private  holdings.  Every  time  timber  on  Indian  lands  burns,  the 
potential  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  reduced  many  times  the  value  of 
the  timber  so  destroyed.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  sale  of 
stumpage  on  Indian  lands  are  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  sales,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  should  share  with  the 
Indians  the  cost  of  protecting  the  forests  from  fire  and  insects. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  its  obligation  to  fur- 
nish educational,  health,  and  industrial  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  In  recent  years  sales  of  timber  from 
Indian  lands  have  afforded  funds  for  such  purposes.  Foresight  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  requires  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  protection  of  resources  that  may  contribute  much  to  the 
future  needs  of  the  Indians  and  thus  relieve  the  general  public  from 
gratuity  appropriations  for  a  dependent  and  impoverished  people. 
Thus,  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint  a  more  determined  effort 
to  reduce  the  losses  from  forest  fires  and  depredating  insects  on 
Indian  lands  is  advisable. 
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IRRIGATION 

A  survey  of  Indian  irrigation  projects  was  commenced  in  April, 
;  927,  covering  both  engineering  and  economic  phases,  the  primary 
j  urpose  being  improvement  of  conditions  among  the  farmers — Indian 
jnd  white — on  such  projects.     The  detail  for  this  purpose  consisted 
( f  an  agricultural  economist  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nd  one  irrigation  engineer  from  the  Reclamation  Service  and  one 
( 'om  the  Indian  Bureau.     The  scope  of  their  work  covers  construc- 
1  ion,  operation,  and  maintenance,  repayment  of  irrigation  charges, 
j  roper  utilization  of  irrigated  lands  by  both  the  Indians  and  the 
^  rhites,  water  supply,  soil  fertility,  availability  of  markets,  etc. 
There  are  about  150  Indian  irrigation  projects,  of  which  18  may 
e  classed  as  major  projects.     Approximately  $27,500,000  has  been 
xpended  in  the  construction  of  such  projects  and  about  $8, 500, 000 
l  operation  and  maintenance,  a  total  of  $36,000,000. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  on  the  Cool- 
|  lge  Dam  across  the  Gila  River,  near  San  Carlos,  Ariz.     Plans  and 
k  Decifications  for  this  dam  were  printed  and  advertisement  had  in 
September,  1926.     Nine  bids  were  received,  ranging  from  $2,268,- 
£25.50  to  $3,010,275.50.     The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest 
1  idder,  and  preliminary  work  promptly  begun  with  a  view  of  expedit- 
lg  completion  of  this  dam  at  the  earliest  date.     The  preliminary 
ork  consisted  chiefly  of  building  a  road  to  the  dam  site,  constructing 
power  line  from  Hayden,  Ariz.,  to  furnish  electric  energy  for  con- 
duction purposes,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  quarters  to  house 
rovernment  employees  supervising  this  work.     It  is  expected  that 
jt  lis  dam  will  be  completed  on  or  before  June  30,  1929.     The  act  of 
I  une  7,  1924,  authorizing  construction  of  this  dam,  limits  the  holdings 
If  any  one  individual  to  160  acres  of  land  to  be  irrigated  from  this 
I  roject.     This  has  presented  some  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
i  umber  of  landowners  holding  areas  in  excess  of  160  acres  already 
|  ave  outstanding  agreements  with  the  Government  in  connection 

Sith  the  existing  Florence  Casa  Grande  project,  which  latter  project 
ill  form  a  part  of  the  larger  project  to  be  irrigated  from  the  Coolidge 
>am  when  completed.  The  matter  of  adjudicating  water  rights  in 
I  le  Gila  River,  both  Indian  and  white,  is  also  receiving  attention,  it 
!  eing  the  contention  of  the  Government  that  as  the  Indians  were  the 
|  rst  users  of  water  from  this  stream  they  are  entitled  to  prior  rights. 
t  'he  quantity,  or  extent,  of  such  prior  rights  presents  the  main  dim- 
It  alty,  white  water  users  above  the  Coolidge  Dam  having  heretofore 
[  iverted  a  large  part  of  the  flow  of  this  stream. 

Negotiations  have  been  pending  looking  to  the  execution  of  an 
i  freemen  t  with  white  landowners  in  the  Walker  River  Valley,  Nev., 
i  i  the  hope  of  amicably  settling  controversies  there  between  the 
1  adians  and  the  whites,  it  being  here  again  contended  that  the 
67591—27 6 
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Indians  have  a  prior  right  to  sufficient  water  from  Walker  River  fo] 
the  irrigation  of  their  lands.  Should  these  negotiations  prove  un 
successful,  it  will  become  necessary  to  press  the  suit  previously  filec 
for  the  protection  of  these  Indians. 

Two  suits,  recently  decided,  against  a  white  landowner  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  are  of  some  interest  and  importance 
One  holding  is  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  waters  of  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  other  that  white  landowners  on  an  Indian  irrigation 
project  are  liable  for  payment  of  the  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges,  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regardless  oi 
whether  such  landowner  actually  uses  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
during  the  year  or  not. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Fort  Hall  project,  Idaho,  begun  under  the 
act  of  May  24,  1922,  has  practically  been  completed.  The  owners 
of  certain  high  areas  contend  that  their  lands  should  be  furnished 
with  gravity  water.  This  was  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
program,  and  to  so  include  these  lands  will  require  considerable  addi- 
tional expenditure.  The  act  of  March  3,  1927,  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $145,000  to  provide  water  for  approximately  10,000  acres 
of  additional  land,  known  as  the  Gibson  unit,  as  a  part  of  the  Fort 
Hall  project. 

The  diking  project  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  18,  1926,  to 
reclaim  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Lummi  Reservation,  Wash.,  has 
not  been  completed  owing  largely  to  inability  to  obtain  from  the 
white  landowners  suitable  contracts  agreeing  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  work. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1927,  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  reconnaissance  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  to  determine  whether  Indian  lands 
within  designated  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  can  be  economically 
reclaimed.  As  no  appropriation  was  made,  however,  but  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished.  The  conservancy  district  was  organized 
under  State  laws  and  contemplates  the  ultimate  reclamation  of 
approximately  144,000  acres,  of  which  about  25,000  acres  belong  to 
the  Indians. 

An  item  in  the  appropriation  act  for  this  department  of  May  10, 
1926,  provided  $395,000  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power 
house  at  the  Newell  tunnel  site  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont., 
actual  construction,  however,  being  conditioned  on  the  formation  of 
an  irrigation  district  pursuant  to  State  laws  and  the  execution  by 
such  district  of  a  contract  agreeing  to  repay  the  irrigation  costs 
assessable  against  the  lands  included  therein.  Definite  results  have 
not  been  accomplished.  The  development  authorized  by  this  appro- 
priation would  not  exceed  20,000  horsepower,  while  full  utilization 
of  this  power  site  by  using  Flathead  Lake  as  a  reservoir  would  produce 
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approximately  100,000  horsepower.  Naturally,  this  would  require 
arger  works  and  a  considerably  larger  appropriation,  which  can  not 
)e  undertaken  in  the  absence  of  further  legislation  by  Congress. 
Dutside  power  interests  have  presented  tentative  proposals  looking 
,o  the  full  development  of  the  power  resources  along  Flathead  River, 
rithin  this  Indian  reservation,  but  additional  legislation  will  also  be 
lecessary  before  this  could  be  permitted. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  remaining  tribal  property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  is  valued  at  $10,504,  of  the  Creek  Nation  at  $92,050,  and 
)f  the  Seminole  Nation  at  $30,000.  There  remains  to  be  collected 
m  tribal  property  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  heretofore  sold  a  total 
)f  $1,039,163. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  enrolled  Indians  of  the  restricted 
dass  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  their  restricted  allotted  lands 
aggregate  1,779,056  acres.  There  are  84,000  acres  held  as  restricted 
and  by  Indian  heirs  born  since  March  4,  1906.  It  is  estimated  that 
}he  surface  value  of  the  restricted  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
approximately  $17,000,000  and  that  the  value  of  improvements, 
urniture,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  restricted  Indians  is  $7,000,000, 
naking  a  total  valuation  of  the  restricted  land,  improvements,  fur- 
liture,  etc.,  of  $24,000,000.  The  estimated  value  of  oil  and  other 
ninerals,  producing  and  nonproducing  leases,  and  the  prospective 
falue  of  restricted  lands  not  under  lease  is  $30,000,000. 

The  cashier  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency  handled  a  total 
)f  $40,029,763,  including  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  classes  of 
?unds.  The  collection  of  tribal  funds  amounted  to  $297,938,  and 
:here  was  credited  to  individual  Indian  accounts  the  sum  of 
$7,366,976. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  field  force  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
Agency  there  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  the  sum  of 
$4,096,815  of  individual  Indian  money  for  maintenance,  farms, 
Duildings,  livestock,  and  equipment.  That  the  Indians  are  progres- 
sive is  evidenced  by  the  many  applications  received  during  the  year 
?or  new  homes  and  farm  improvements.  In  open  competition  with 
ill  entrants  at  county,  district,  and  State  fairs  the  products  of  the 
restricted  Indian  farmers  won  many  premiums.  At  the  Free  State 
Fair  at  Muskogee  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  awarded  first  in  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  best  display 
Df  agricultural  and  orchard  products,  this  being  the  fifth  consecutive 
fear  for  the  first  premium. 

During  the  year  there  was  commenced  an  investigation  as  to  liv- 
ng  conditions,  education,  occupations,  health,  and  business  ability 
)f  the  restricted  Indians  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
ipproaching  termination  of  the  period  of  restriction  on  the  lands. 
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PROBATE  ATTORNEYS,  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES 


The  corps  of  probate  attorneys  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  iij 
Oklahoma,  consisting  of  a  supervising  probate  attorney,  seven  probat  i  ; 
attorneys,  and  one  acting  probate  attorney,  are  freely  consulted  b; 
the  Indians  and  give  advice  and  assistance  to  those  seeking  it,  dra^ 
leases,  examine  abstracts  of  title,  collect  moneys  due  Indians  fo 
rentals,  negotiate  sales  of  Indian  and  other  lands,  prepare  petition 
for  removal  of  unsatisfactory  guardians,  require  proper  accountin; 
of  the  funds  of  the  wards,  and  appear  when  necessary  in  all  the  court 
of  Oklahoma,  State  and  Federal.  They  settle  and  adjust  contro 
versies  when  possible  without  resort  to  litigation. 

During  the  year  these  attorneys  appeared  in  2,486  cases  and  ini  ! 
tiated  27  actions.  They  took  action  in  the  removal  or  discharge  o 
281  guardians,  attended  to  the  investment  of  $27,250  of  Indian  funds 
saved  to  Indians  $85,720,  advised  in  man}^  inherited-land  and  minor 
allotment  sales,  and,  in  the  furtherance  of  all  of  their  varied  duties 
held  more  than  14,000  conferences  with  allottees  and  others  involving 
Indian  questions. 

HEIRSHIP  AND  PROBATE 


in 


lj 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  heirs  to  2,104  Indian  estates  were  deter- 
mined, 135  Indian  wills  were  approved,  and  57  wills  disapproved 
In  addition  thereto  199  wills  were  approved  as  to  form  during  the   | 
lifetime  of  the  makers.     There  were  employed  in  the  field  11  exam-  ||i 
iners  of  inheritance,  with  necessary  clerical  assistants. 

The  total  amount  of  fees  earned  during  the  year  for  probate  wort  | ; 
was  approximately  $66,485,  and  there  was  collected  and  deposited 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  during  that  period  $56,089  as  fees. 


PUEBLO  LANDS  BOARD 


The  work  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  established  under  the  act  of  1 1 
June  7,  1924,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  quieting  titles  to 
Pueblo  lands  in  New  Mexico,  was  continued  during  the  year.  Hear- 
ings were  held  for  the  Pueblo  of  Sandia  and  preliminary  work  done 
in  the  cases  of  the  Islet  a  and  San  Felipe  Pueblos.  To  the  present 
time  reports  of  findings  have  been  made  by  the  board  in  the  cases 
of  the  Tesuque,  Jemez,  Nambe,  Taos,  Sia,  and  Santa  Ana  Pueblos. 
In  the  case  of  Sia  there  were  no  non-Indian  claimants  within  the' 
reservation  and  no  damages  were  awarded  the  Indians.  The  report 
of  the  board  on  the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  including  El  Ranchito  pur- 
chase, shows  no  adverse  claimants  within  the  Santa  Ana  Reservation, 
and  in  El  Ranchito  claims  were  sustained  against  the  pueblo  involv- 
ing 21  tracts,  the  Indians  sustaining  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$5,035,  which  however,  can  not  be  settled  until  suit  to  quiet  title  has 
been  finally  decided. 
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The  board  has  now  passed  on  1,152  adverse  claims,  each  case 
i  lvolving  a  detailed  examination  of  original  documents,  of  which 
I  lany  are  old  Spanish  deeds,  hearings  in  various  pueblos  and  the 

8  I  iking  of  a  large  amount  of  testimony.  Suits  have  been  instituted 
[  i  the  Federal  court  in  New  Mexico  to  quiet  title  in  the  Indians  to 

1  t  le  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Nambe  and  report  can  not  be  made  to 

1  Congress  until  final  adjudication. 

)i 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES 

r  | 

The  awarding  of  contracts  and  execution  of  details  relative  to  the 
I  urchase  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  were  expedited  in  order  that 
le  supplies  might  be  delivered  under  the  contracts  before  the  open- 
ig  of  the  fall  term  of  school.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result 
ill  relieve  the  superintendents  of  considerable  annoyance  and  will 
institute  a  precedent  for  the  future.  A  change  in  practice  whereby 
tinned  goods,  cereal  products,  flour,  beans,  etc.,  formerly  bought 
j  [  l  the  fall,  will  be  purchased  at  the  spring  letting  of  contracts,  insur- 
Lg  delivery  at  the  schools  by  the  time  they  open.  The  new  crop 
ill  not  be  available  but  its  absence  will  be  more  than  compensated 
:  y  the  presence  of  supplies  at  the  schools  when  needed. 
Leather  shoes  will  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ensuing  in  accordance 
ith  statutory  requirements,  by  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
i  loe  factory  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  arrangements  therefor  having 
:  een  completed  during  the  latter  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Supply  bills  for  shipments  handled  by  or  through  the  warehouses 
ill  be  paid  by  disbursing  officers  stationed  at  Chicago  and  San 
rancisco,  thus  expediting  payments.  All  bills  should  be  paid  well 
ithin  the  discount  period  and  lower  cost  to  the  Government  for 
idian  Service  supplies  should  result  through  discounts  offered  and 
icepted,  closer  prices  being  quoted  because  of  the  quicker  settle- 
.ent  of  accounts.  This  method  is  made  possible  only  through  recent 
gislation  which  permits  the  creation  of  a  purchasing  fund  by  the 
msolidation  of  sums  temporarily  transferred  from  appropriations 
»r  the  Indian  Service. 

Fuel  requirements  for  the  year  were  fully  met.  During  the 
osing  months  of  the  year  advertisement  was  published  for  the 
I  >al  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  1928,  based  on  proposed  standard 
|  >ecifications  recently  adopted  by  an  interdepartmental  board 
\  >nvened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standard  Government 
'  quirements  for  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  Several  other 
)  'anches  of  the  service  likewise  have  used  the  standard  specifica- 
:  3ns  in  order  that  they  might  be  fully  tested. 
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STATE  COOPERATION 

Closer  cooperation  between  Federal  andJStateT 'officials"  is  bein; 
encouraged  by  the  department.  To  that  end  special  conferences  ar 
to  be  held  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  California  during  the  earb 
months  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  possibility  and  practicability  o 
one  or  more  of  these  States  assuming  greater  responsibility  in  India] 
affairs  relative  to  education,  health,  medical,  and  welfare  work  wil 
be  subjects  for  discussion.  The  governors  of  their  respective  State 
have  appointed  special  committees  to  meet  with  a  committee  whicl 
has  been  appointed  by  the  department.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  tha 
such  conferences  will  at  once  result  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  thi 
complex  Indian  problems  and  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  States 
will  accept  larger  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  preparatioi 
of  the  Indians  for  complete  citizenship. 


BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Pensions  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  all 
j]  'ederal  laws  relating  to  pensions  and  civil-service  retirement.  It  is 
i  ie  clearing  house  through  which  approximately  $8,000,000,000,  and 
1 9,000,000   acres   of  the  public  domain  have   been   distributed   to 

ieneficiaries  of  the  pension  and  bounty  land  systems. 
In  1789,  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress,  the  United 
tates  assumed  payment  of  the  pensions  theretofore  granted  and 
j  aid  by  the  respective  states.     By  direction  of  the  President,  adminis- 
jl  -ation  was  lodged  in  the  War  Department. 

i  Fostered  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  system  was  extended, 
i  nder  the  divided  jurisdiction  of  Congress  (which  for  a  time  retained 
control  of  allowances),  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
lie  United  States  courts,  and  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1833 
|  rovision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
tensions,  "to  execute,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  such 
|  uties  in  relation  to  the  various  pension  laws  as  may  be  prescribed 

iy  the  President  of  the  United  States."  In  1849  the  Pension  Office 
ecame  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  then  established, 
rid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given  supervisory  and  appellate 
Sower  over  the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
Although  pensions  and  land  bounties  were  granted  to  soldiers  and 
idows  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  war 
I  rith  Mexico,  it  remained  for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  to  give  full 
|  wing  to  pension  activities  which  have  been  materially  increased  by 
I  bligations  due  to  Indian  wars,  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
i  lsurrection,  and  miscellaneous  services,  particularly  in  the  Regular 
]  Establishment. 

Military  bounty  lands  have  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
I  ie  work  of  the  bureau,  but  the  settlement  of  widespread  areas  by 
1  .mericans  looms  large  in  our  national  development,  and  bids  us 
I  )ok  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

!The  archives  of  the  Pension  Office  contain  the  biographies  of  count- 
iss  thousands  who  gave  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
nd  whose  life  histories  are  fraught  with  stories  of  heroism  and 
i"  evotion.  Like  a  huge  book  of  many  volumes,  the  files  portray,  in 
itimate  and  fascinating  detail,  the  lives  of  patriots  and  their  associ- 
tes;  their  lineage,  aspirations  and  achievements,  as  well  as  their 
i  fflictions,  needs,  and  frailties.  Here  are  recorded  and  made  avail- 
\i  ble  to  posterity  the  deeds  of  patriotic  Americans  who  gave  generously 
t )  the  Nation  and  thus  earned  its  benediction  which  can  not  be 

e  iequately  expressed  in  mere  words  and  gratuities. 
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FISCAL  OPERATIONS 
Comparison  of  amounts  paid  out  for  the  fiscal  years  1926  and  192' 

For  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year: 

1926 $207,  844,  348 

1927 230,  152,  712 

For  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons: 

1926 457,598 

1927 534,934 

For  field  and  special  examinations: 

1926 99,  557 

1927 95,000 

The  total  cost  for  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  syste 
for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : 

1923 $1,992,063 

1924 1,497,699 

1925 1,489,087 

1926 1,436,001 

1927 1,  327,  252 

(The  above  figures  do  not  include  amounts  paid  out  for  fees  and  expenses 
examining  surgeons  and  for  special  examinations.) 

Number  of  employees  for  pension  work  carried  on  the  pay  re 
-at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years: 

1923 996 

1924 987 

1925 837 

1926 789 

1927 725 

Information  of  General  Interest 


Pensioners  on  roll  June  30 


Civil  War: 

Soldiers 

Nurses 

Widows,  etc 

War  with  Spain: 

Soldiers 

Nurses 

Widows,  etc 

Regular  Establishment: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

World  War: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

Indian  wars: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc.. 

War  with  Mexico: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

War  of  1812:  Widows.... 


Total. 


1926 

1927 

106, 790 

54 

226,  650 

90,  000 

49 

212,  642 

122, 182 

206 

20,811 

138,812 

279 

23,  547 

13,028 
3,923 

13, 085 
3,455 

49 
19 

48 
17 

3,821 
3,081 

3,915 
3,100 

9 

1,080 

20 

6 
970 

17 

501,  723 

489,  942 

Pensioners  by  classes  June  30 


1926 


Soldiers 245,879 

Nurses I  260 

Widows 248,302 

Minors 2,365 

Helpless  children 890 

Other  dependents 4,027 


Total.. 501,723 


Losses  to  roll  by  death: 

Civil  War- 
Soldiers.. 19,880 

Widows,  etc... 22,724 

Other  classes — 

Soldiers. 3,123 

W idows,  etc 970 


Total. 


46,  C97 


Claims  pending  June  30,  1926. 

Received  during  the  year 

Disposed  of  during  the  year.. 
Claims  pending  June  30,  1927. 


1927 


245,:  » 


236, :  I 
2,    I 


4,:  i 


4S9, '  t 


41.!  > 


43, 
188, 
160, 

71, 


745,  i 
304,: 


Largest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898 

Largest  number  of  Civil  War  widows  on  the  roll  was  in  1912 

Income,  refundments,  etc.: 

For  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  Aug.  24,  1912)... $1,662.  R 

Refundments  to  pension  appropriations 22,074.  i 

Miscellaneous 99.  * 

Total 23,836.  I 

Amounts  allowed  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pen- 
sioners in  1927 106,814.  i: 
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THE  PENSION  ROLL 

The  greatest  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  any  time  was 
,004,196  on  January  31,  1905. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  shows  489,942  pensioners  on  the 
oil  as  against  501,723  on  June  30,  1926,  a  net  loss  to  the  roll  of  11,781. 
During  the  year  31,501  names  were  added  to  the  roll,  and  42,282 
emoved  by  reason  of  deaths,  remarriages,  and  other  causes.  Of  the 
osses  to  the  roll,  41,994  were  by  deaths,  16,958  of  these  being  Civil 
■Yar  veterans  and  20,828  Civil  War  widows.  Death  claimed  2,640 
Spanish  War  veterans. 

Of  the  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  90,000 
vere  Civil  War  veterans,  212,642  Civil  War  widows,  138,812  Spanish 
Var  veterans,  and  23,547  Spanish  War  widows.  By  class  the  roll 
arries  245,866  soldiers,  236,317  widows,  328  nurses,  2,321  minor 
hildren,  889  helpless  children,  and  4,211  dependent  relatives  of 
oldiers. 

During  the  year  30,852  pension  certificates  were  issued  in  original 
laims,  and  63,164  in  increase  and  reissue  cases.  Accrued  pension 
rders  issued  numbered  7,157,  and  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  pension 
ertificates  1,117.  The  total  number  of  pension  certificates  issued 
fas  102,290. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  ARCHIVES 

The  increase  in  the  past  year  of  the  activities  of  the  section  charged 

rith  the  custody  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  War  of  1812  pension 

ases  shows  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  from  a  historical 

iewpoint  of  these  papers.     Last  year  1,379  persons  called  at  the 

mreau   to  obtain  information  from   these  old  records   and  cases, 

I  ertificates  of  service  were  furnished  in  2,755  cases,  8,987  claims  were 

I  rawn  for  consideration,  and  7,310  communications  were  prepared 

;  i  addition  to  the  certificates  of  service. 

CIVIL  WAR  CLAIMS  AND  PENSIONS 

Of  the  2,213,365  individuals  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
he  United  States  in  the  Civil  War,  the  pension  roll  indicates  that  on 
une  30,  1927,  but  90,000  then  survived.  Of  these,  37,700  were  in 
I  eceipt  of  $65  per  month;  44,084,  $72  per  month;  and  7,477,  $90  per 
|l  aonth.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  16,958  Civil  War  veterans  died, 
i  r  13.5  per  cent  of  those  on  the  roll.  Pensions  aggregating 
^81,665,502.37  were  paid  to  Civil  War  veterans  during  the  fiscal 
;  ear  1927. 

On  July  1,  1926,  there  were  pending  4,320  claims  of  soldiers  on 

j  i  ccount  of  Civil  War  service.     During  the  fiscal  year  45,833  claims 

1  <  rere  received  and  43,885  claims  were  disposed  of,  leaving  6,268 

( laims  pending  on  June  30,  1927.     Practically  all  of  these  claims 
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were  for  increase  of  pension  based  upon  conditions  of  total  helpless 
ness  or  blindness,  or  such  a  degree  of  helplessness  or  blindness  as  t« 
necessitate  the  aid  and  attention  of  another  person. 

On  July  1,  1926,  there  were  pending  3,861  claims  of  widows  an< 
minor  children  of  Civil  War  soldiers.  During  the  year  31,311  claim 
were  received  and  31,133  claims  were  disposed  of,  leaving  4,03: 
claims  pending  June  30,  1927. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  212,642  widows,  minors,  and  depend 
ents  of  Civil  War  soldiers  were  in  receipt  of  pensions  as  agains 
226,650  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  net  loss  to  the  roll  of  14,00; 
for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  gains  to  the  roll  for  the  year  wer< 
7,267  and  the  losses,  21,275,  of  which  20,828  were  due  to  deaths 
The  disbursements  for  pensions  to  widows,  minors,  and  dependent 
of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $84,827,706.21. 

The  total  disbursements  for  pensions  of  all  classes  on  account  o 
Civil  War  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  were  $166,493,208.58  a 
compared  with  $171,605,623.27  for  the  fiscal  year  1926. 

On  July  1,  1921,  there  were  pending  32,638  Civil  War  pensioi 
claims.  In  the  past  six  years  282,898  claims  have  been  received  ant 
305,229  claims  disposed  of,  leaving  10,307  claims  pending  on  Jun 
30,  1927. 

SPANISH  WAR  CLAIMS  AND  PENSIONS 

On  July  1,  1926,  there  were  pending  23,699  claims  of  soldiers  base< 
on  Spanish  War  service.     During  the  fiscal  year  67,926  claims  wer 
received  and  49,960  claims  disposed  of,  leaving  41,665  claims  pendin; : 
on  June  30,  1927. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  138,812  Spanish  War  veterans  wer. 
in  receipt  of  pensions  as  against  122,182  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeai 
a  gain  to  the  roll  of  16,630.  The  disbursements  for  pensions  t< 
soldiers  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  ti 
$47,612,810.61.  Of  the  veterans  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  fisca 
year,  43,831  were  in  receipt  of  $20  per  month;  34,526,  $25  per  month 
27,663,  $30  per  month;  16,228,  $40  per  month;  12,971,  $50  pe  • 
month;  and  846,  $72  per  month,  the  rate  for  such  condition  c 
helplessness  as  necessitates  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

On  June  30,  1927,  there  were  23,547  widows,  minor  children,  ami 
dependents  of  Spanish  War  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll  as  agains ; 
20,811  on  June  30,  1926,  a  gain  of  2,736  for  the  year.  The  disburse- 
ments to  this  class  of  pensioners  in  the  past  fiscal  year  amounte 
to  $9,516,405.61.  The  total  disbursements  to  all  classes  of  pensioner  J 
on  account  of  Spanish  War  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  wen 
$57,232,828.30. 

On  July  1,  1926,  there  were  pending  3,848  claims  of  widows,  mino ' 
children,  and  dependents  of  Spanish  War  soldiers;  5,825  claims  wen 
received  during  the  year  and  6,193  claims  disposed  of,  leaving  3,48 > 
claims  pending  June  30,  1927. 
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There  were  pending  45,207  claims  of  all  classes  based  on  service 
i  the  war  with  Spain  on  July  1,  1921.     In  the  past  six  fiscal  years 
;  54,666  claims  were  filed  and  354,728  claims  were  disposed  of,  leaving 
]  ending  45,145  on  June  30,  1927. 

OTHER  PENDING  CLAIMS 


In  addition  to  the  10,307  claims  pending  June  30,  1927,  on  account 

11  (  f  Civil  War  service,  and  the  45,145  claims  based  on  Spanish  War 

service,   there  were   16,236  claims  pending  under  laws  other  than 

iliose  granting  pensions  on  account  of  Civil  War  and  Spanish  War 

i  ervice.     Of  these,  6,467  are  based  on  disability  or  death  claimed  as 

1  jihe  result  of  diseases  or  injuries  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 

!  *]  lilitary  or  naval  service.     The  filings  of  claims  based  on  disability 

!  r  death  arising  in  service  have  greatly  increased  within  the  past 

1  wo  years,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  for  death  or  disability  resulting 

kom  personal  injury  suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  military 

ir  naval  service  since  July  2,   1921,  claims  must  be  presented  for 

adjudication  by  the  Pension  Bureau.     In  the  past  year  7,782  dis- 

1  i  bility  claims  and  1,078  death  claims  were  received  in  the  bureau. 

The  new  Indian  war  service  act  of  March  3,  1927,  granting  pen- 

|  ions  for  30  days  service  in  any  Indian  war  or  campaign  or  active 

\  ndian  hostilities  between  January  1,  1817,  and  December  31,  1898, 

I  I  as  stimulated  the  filing  of  Indian  war  service  claims.     On  July  1, 

926,  there  were  432  Indian  war  claims  on  hand;  8,582  claims  were 
[  Received  during  the  year  and  5,136  claims  were  disposed  of,  leaving 

|  ,878  claims  pending  June  30,  1927.     Many  of  these  claims  are  based 

I  i  n  State  or  Territorial  services  of  which  there  is  no  record  at  the 

I  eat  of  Government,  and  the  establishment  of  title  to  pension  entails 

I  inch  correspondence  and  frequent  recourse  to  investigation  by  the 

eld  force  of  the  bureau. 

Claims  before  the  bureau  for  settlement  under  the  act  of  March 
,  1895,  for  the  accrued  pension  due  at  date  of  death  of  pensioner, 
uring  the  year  numbered  12,696.  Of  these,  7,999  were  disposed  of, 
saving' 4,697  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the  5,074  claims 
Dr  reimbursement  of  expenses  of  last  illness  and  burial  of  deceased 
ensioners,  4,211  claims  were  settled,  leaving  863  pending  June  30, 

927.  Claims  filed  under  act  of  March  3,  1899,  by  deserted  wives 
|;  nd  children  of  soldier  pensioners  numbered  527,  of  which  237  were 

isposed  of  during  the  year,  leaving  290  in  the  course  of  settlement 

|  une  30,  1927. 
:  (    There  were  13,085  soldiers  in  receipt  of  pension  on  June  30,  1927, 

I  Dr  disabilities  incurred  in  line  of  duty  in  the  military  and  naval 
I  \i  ervice  in  tune  of  peace  and  to  this  class  disbursements  in  the  past 
j  1 1  seal  year  were  $2,958,571.78.  Because  of  death  of  soldiers  due  to 
Service  disabilities  3,455   widows,   minor  children,   and   dependent 
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parents  were  on  the  pension  roll  June  30,  1927,  and  the  amount  pa 
to  them  in  the  past  year  was  $859,498.44.  On  account  of  Mexica  j 
War  service  six  soldiers  and  970  widows  were  on  the  roll  June  3' 
1927,  and  disbursements  in  the  past  fiscal  year  for  service  in  tl  j 
war  with  Mexico  amounted  to  $568,966.23.  For  services  in  ou 
various  Indian  wars  3,915  soldiers  and  3,100  widows  were  in  receij  t 
of  pension  June  30,  1927,  and  disbursements  to  this  class  were  hi. 
the  year  $2,013,765.42.  There  are  yet  17  widows  on  the  roll  becau<  ] 
of  service  in  the  War  of  1812  of  their  soldier  husbands.  To  th  j 
class  pension  to  the  amount  of  $9,805.66  was  paid  in  the  past  yea  . 


SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Sixty-ninth  Congress  passed  six  omnibus  bills  granting  pei 
sions  by  special  acts  to  5,375  individuals.  Three  of  these  bills  wei : 
passed  in  the  first  session  carrying  3,095  names,  and  three  in  tin 
second  session  with  2,280  names.  Since  March  4,  1861,  the  Congres  i 
has  granted  pension  by  special  acts  in  69,254  cases.  On  June  3( , 
1927,  there  were  9,924  persons  in  receipt  of  pension  by  reason  ( E 
special  legislation,  as  against  6,462  on  June  30,  1926. 

DISBURSEMENTS 

In  the  fiscal  year  1927  the  disbursements  for  pensions  amounte  I 
to  $230,152,712.17,  and  of  the  total  funds  available  for  pensions  th) 
balance  on  hand  June  30,  1927,  was  $1.77.     As  the  amount  appro 
priated  for  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  was  $192,000,000  and  a; 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill  carrying  an  additional  appropriation  fc  • 
pensions  failed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress,  it  looked  fc  i 
a  time  as  though  pensions  could  not  be  paid  for  the  last  two  month  i 
of  the  fiscal  year.     However,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  th  A 
President  approving  an  advance  from  the  appropriation  for  1928  c  ?j 
$38,000,000.    For  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons  $534,934.5  J 
were  disbursed.     The  amount  paid  out  for  annuities  and  refund 
under  the  civil-service  retirement  law  was  $13,460,574.55.     The  totfi 
disbursements  in  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $244,148,221.26,  whici 
required  the  issuance  of  6,161,606  checks. 

Included  in  the  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  are  $6,041,908.1 
paid  to  inmates  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  l1 
branches  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 
From  these  homes  14,440  notices  of  admissions,  discharges,  and  trans 
fers  were  received  during  the  year,  necessitating  changes  in  th 
records  to  conform  with  the  notices.  In  addition  to  this  an  averag 
of  10,000  changes  in  post-office  addresses  of  pensioners  was  mad 
monthly. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION 

ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1927 

The  Indian  war  pension  act  of  March  3,  1927,  was  the  outstanding 

jce  of  general  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  fiscal  year.     Under  this 

n  30  days'  service  in  any  Indian  war  or  campaign,  or  in  connection 

th,  or  in  the  zone  of  any  Indian  hostilities  from  January  1,  1817,  to 

)  3cember  31,  1898,  gives  title  to  pension.     Soldiers,  widows,  minor 

I  ildren,   and  remarried  widows   are   beneficiaries   under  this   act. 

:<  ldiers  are  entitled  to  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  per 

i  >nth  proportioned  to  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support  due  to 

jj  sability  of  permanent  character  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits. 

f  le  scale  of  rates  is  the  same  as  obtains  in  cases  of  Spanish  War 

iterans;  $20,  $25,  $30,  $40,  and  $50  per  month.     Pension  may  be 

I  owed  a  veteran,  without  reference  to  disability,  at  $20  if  62  years 

Jl  age;  $30  if  68;  $40  if  72;  and  $50  if  75  years  of  age. 

For  widows  of  Indian  war  soldiers  the  new  law  grants  $30  per 

nnth  with  $6  per  month  additional  for  each  child  of  the  soldier 

hder  16  years  of  age.     Widows  on  the  roll  at  date  of  approval  of 

:e  act  were  paid  at  the  increased  rate  from  April  4,  1927.     The 

dow  must  have  married  the  soldier  prior  to  March  4,  1917.     In 

se  there  be  no  widow,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death,  remarriage,  or 

rfeiture  of  title  of  the  widow,  the  pension  of  $30  per  month,  plus  $6 

ditional  for  each  child  of  the  soldier  under  16  years  of  age,  will  be 

i  id  to  the  minor  children  commencing  from  date  of  filing  claim 

]  der  the  act.     In  the  case  of  a  minor  child  who  is  insane,  idiotic,  or 

I  tierwise  permanently  helpless,  the  pension  shall  continue  during 

e  life  of  said  child  or  during  the  period  of  such  disability. 

The  act  recognizes  as  pensionable  a  former  widow  of  an  Indian 

ir  soldier  and  grants  her  $30  per  month  with  $6  per  month  addi- 

»nal  for  each  child  of  the  soldier  under  16  years  of  age,  upon  proof 

j:  at  her  subsequent  or  successive  marriages  has  or  have  been  dis- 

:  Ived,  either  by  the  death  of  her  husband  or  husbands  or  by  divorce 

'  thout  fault  on  her  part.     All  original  grants  under  this  act  com- 

]  3nce  from  the  date  of  filing  in  the  bureau  of  a  formal  application 

r  pension. 

ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  11.  1927 

This  act  increased  the  rate  of  pension  for  loss  of  one  hand  or  one  foot 
]  total  disability  in  the  same,  from  $65  to  $80  per  month,  and  for 

js  of  an  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow  or  a  leg  at  or  above  the  knee  or 
j:  tal  disability  in  the  same,  from  $75  to  $90  per  month.  The  effect 
ti  this  act  was  to  increase  the  pension  of  about  1,097  persons  at  an 
£  ditional  annual  cost  of  approximately  $173,000. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

PROGRESS  OF  WORK 

On  July  1,  1926,  1,515  claims  of  all  classes  were  pending.  During 
the  year  just  ended,  31,560  original  claims  were  filed,  514  were  re 
opened,  and  5,730  additional  claims  were  received,  making  a  tota 
of  39,319  to  be  accounted  for.  There  were  37,2$0  claims  disposed  o 
during  the  year,  leaving  a  total  of  2,069  pending  on  June  30,  1927    « 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen-   I 
sions,  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund  on  June  30. 
1926,  showed  a  balance  of  $54,629,004.93.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reports  that  $24,355,882  have  been  transferred  to  the  fund   ;; 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  through  the  receipt  of  interest  | 
and .  profits,   and   from   miscellaneous   sources,   the  fund   has   been   j 
increased  by  $2,812,581.84,  making  a  total  of  $81,797,468.77  to  be  \ 
accounted   for.     The    total   disbursements   for   the   fiscal   year   on   . 
account  of  annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances  amounted  to  $13,460,- 
707.82,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  fund  on  June  30,  1927,  of  $68,336,- 
760.95. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RETIREMENT  LAW 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  ] 
retirement  law  during  the  year  was  the  amendment  to  the  original 
act,   approved  July  3,   1926,  under  which  it  became  necessary  to 
readjudicate  the  case  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  12,524  annuitants  on  i 
the  roll  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  entitled  to  an  increase  in  his  ! 
annuity.     This  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  retirement 
division,  particularly  because  it  was  necessary  in  every  case  to  make 
a  call  upon  all  executive  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  where  the  annuitant  had  been  employed 
during  his  active  service  for  a  new  statement  as  to  the  leaves  of 
absence  taken  by  him  during  such  service. 

As  a  result  of  this  read  judication  a  large  proportion  of  the  annui- 
tants received  a  substantial  increase  in  their  annuities,  some  received 
only  a  small  increase,  some  received  no  increase  at  all,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  annuity  was  actually  reduced.  It  is  significant  to  point 
out  that  the  average  annuity  on  June  30,  1926,  under  the  act  of 
May  22,  1920,  was  $545.57,  whereas  the  average  on  June  30,  1927, 
under  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  was  $721.39,  an  increase  of  $175.82,  or 
a  little  more  than  32  per  cent. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  ANNUITIES 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  provides  that  no  annuity  shall 
exceed  $1,000  per  annum,  but  it  also  provides  that  "The  annuity 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  multiple  of  twelve.' '  Under  these  terms 
no  annuitant  receives  exactly  $1,000,  as  the  nearest  multiple  of 
twelve  is  $999.96.     Of  the  14,119  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30, 
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L927,  2,740,  or  a  little  more  than  19  per  cent,  were  receiving  $999.96, 
ihe  maximum  allowable  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  The  annuities 
ire  graduated  from  that  figure  downward  until  it  is  found  that  one 
person  is  receiving  an  annuity  of  only  $34.44. 

COMPUTATION  OF  ACCREDITED  SERVICE 

Under  the  terms  of  section  5  it  is  possible  to  give  credit  for  every 
pear  and  every  month's  service  up  to  30  years.  This  is  an  improve- 
nent  over  the  method  prescribed  in  the  act  of  May  22,  1920,  which 
livided  credit  for  service  into  3-year  periods. 

ACCUMULATED  DEDUCTIONS 

One  of  the  outstanding  beneficial  features  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926, 
s  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  section  12,  which  enables  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  settle  many  claims  for  accumulated 
leductions  and  accrued  annuities  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  the 
leath  of  the  employee  or  the  annuitant,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under 
;he  former  law  when  there  was  no  executor  or  administrator  it  was 
lecessary  for  the  claimant  to  wait  90  days  before  the  claim  could 
De  settled.  Of  course,  when  there  is  an  executor  or  administrator 
ill  such  claims  are  settled  forthwith  following  the  filing  of  usual 
30iirt  evidence  showing  that  that  officer  has  qualified. 

CLAIMS  FOR  REFUND 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  claims  for  refund  settled  each 
pear  since  the  first  retirement  law  became  operative  is  a  fair  index 
:o  the  turnover  in  the  civil  service  as  a  whole.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  claims  settled  during  each  fiscal 
pear: 

1921 26,116 

1922 70,978 

1923 58,502 

1924 45,434 

From  the  foregoing  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  employ- 
nent  conditions  in  the  civil  service  are  gradually  becoming  stabilized, 
md  that  unless  some  unusual  condition  arises  the  annual  turnover 
vill  soon  reach  a  normal  proportion. 

CLAIMS  FOR  ANNUITY 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  seems  to  have  stimulated 
implications  for  annuity,  both  on  account  of  age  and  disability, 
is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  of  original  claims  filed  during 
3ach  year: 


1925 36,742 

1926 34,005 

1927 31,760 


Year 

Age 

Disability 

Total 

Year 

Age 

Disability 

Total 

921 

6,463 
1,209 
2,023 
1,489 

904 
770 
804 
618 

7,367 
1,979 
2,827 
2,107 

1925 

1,499 
1,326 
2,016 

690 

619 

1,040 

2,189 

922.  . 

1926 

923 

1927... 

3,056 

924 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  with  the  exception  of  192 
when  the  first  retirement  act  became  operative,  more  claims  we 
filed  in  1927  than  during  any  other  fiscal  year.  No  doubt  the  high 
rate  of  annuities  provided  by  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  had  a  mark( 
influence  in  producing  this  result.  There  is  an  unusual  significan< 
in  the  fact  that  a  great  many  more  claims  for  retirement  on  accoui 
of  disability  were  filed  during  1927  than  in  any  of  the  years  imm 
diately  preceding. 

i 


i 


h 
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BUREA  U  OF  EDUCA  TION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  required  under  the  law  to  collect  such 
i  tatistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  educa- 
ion  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  diffuse  such  information 
.  ,s  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
i  laintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  to  promote 
i  he  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.  The  bureau  is, 
herefore,  primarily  an  establishment  for  educational  research  and 
]  romotion;  it  is  a  clearing  house  of  educational  information. 

Its  principal   activities   are  classed   under:   (1)  Research,   which 

i  mbraces  investigations  made  by  the  bureau's  specialists  to  deter- 

l  line  the  facts  upon  which  improvement  in  educational  practice  may 

e  based;   (2)  surveys  by  which  the  educational  conditions  in  States, 

>calities,  and  institutions  are  subjected  to  thorough  examination  at 

I  be  request  of  local  officers   to   discover  weaknesses   and  propose 

ismedies;   (3)  conferences,   in  which   problems  peculiar   to   certain 

ranches  of  education  are  discussed  under  the  leadership  of  the 

ureau's  experts;   (4)  cooperative  undertakings;   (5)  miscellaneous; 

\  nd  (6)  administrative  functions. 

RESEARCH 

The  substantial  uniformity  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
i  j  the  result  of  the  general  voluntary  adoption  of  plans  and  methods 
hich  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  successful.     So  great  is 

II  ae  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  that  every  improvement 
<  rhich  is  developed  in  any  locality  is  soon  adopted  wherever  it  is 
i  pplicable,  without  regard  to  boundary  lines.  It  is  first  essential, 
I  owever,  that  the  improvements  be  recognized  as  such,  and  that  the 
■  ducational  world  be  adequately  informed  of  them. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  performs  an  important 
I  motion.  Its  specialists  spend  much  of  their  time  in  systematic 
i  budy  of  current  problems,  which  are  often  suggested  by  requests  for 
f  dvice  that  come  from  school  administrators.  The  results  of  their 
1 3search  are  usually  published  as  bulletins  or  leaflets  and  distributed 
t )  persons  directly  interested  in  the  specific  problems  discussed. 
'.  'hus  the  successful  experiences  of  each  locality  are  made  available 
kail. 

An  important  study  made  during  1926-27  was  the  effect  of  the 

j  mior  high  school  upon    college  entrance  requirements.     Colleges 

tave  been  accustomed  to  insist  upon  15  "units"  for  admission,  a 

ait  meaning  in  this  sense  the  study  of  a  substantial  subject  in  a 
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secondary  school  for  a  year.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  junior  higl 
schools  is  changing  this,  for  definite  preparation  for  college  is  no 
usually  contemplated  in  their  curricula;  and  the  senior  high  schoo 
in  the  new  organization  embraces  but  three  years,  and  only  12  unit: 
can  be  earned  in  it.  Some  compromise  must  be  made.  The  bureau': 
study  is  intended  to  show  the  way. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  State  laws  and  regulations  relating  t< 
the  certification  of  teachers  was  made  during  the  past  year.  Th< 
training  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  determine  the  efficiency  o 
the  school.  Every  State  prescribes  the  minimum  of  qualifications 
for  persons  who  may  teach  in  its  schools,  but  those  prescriptions  varj 
widely.  Many  States  are  adding  new  requirements,  and  the  tendenc} 
is  to  centralize  in  State  officers  the  power  of  issuing  certificates 
These  facts  were  presented  in  detail,  and  so  far  as  possible  thei 
significance  was  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  which  incorporated  th» 
results  of  this  investigation. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and  mounting  costs  have  producec 
peculiar  problems  of  serious  difficulty.  Economy  through  coordina 
tion  of  effort,  better  to  utilize  the  service  of  teachers  and  the  facilitie 
of  buildings,  is  the  purpose  of  many  recent  experiments.  Classifi 
cation  of  pupils  into  homogeneous  groups,  the  "Winnetka  technique,' 
the  "Dalton  plan,"  and  the  " work-study-play  plan"  are  among  th 
devices  that  have  been  adopted  more  or  less  widely,  and  their  merit: 
have  been  subject  to  careful  scrutiny  in  the  bureau.  Bulletins  relating 
to  them  were  printed  during  the  year. 

" Teaching  begins  in  infancy,  but  education  ends  only  with  life"  i 
a  fact  which  is  becoming  the  foundation  of  what  is  practically  a  ne\  ! 
phase  in  public  education.     Education  of  adults  has  long  had  atten  - 
tion  in  this  country.     " Lyceums,"  school  libraries,  and  mechanics  s 
institutes  developed  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  cen  I 
tury,  and  the  Chautauqua  movement  of  the  eighties  and  ninctie 
was  another  effort  to  meet  a  similar  need.     But  only  within  the  pas 
quarter  century  has  sustained  and  widespread  effort  been  made  b; 
public  authorities  to  provide  for  the  education  of  persons  past  the  ag  i 
of    ordinary    schooling.     Public    evening    schools    have    long    bee:  ' 
maintained  in  some  cities,  but  recently  they  have  had  new  growth  J 
and  their  field  has  been  greatly  extended.     Continuation  schools,] 
"extension  education"  conducted  by  higher  institutions  and  St&bt 
departments  of  education,  correspondence  instruction,  home  readin  [ 
courses,   and  library  extension  are  all  manifestations  of  the- sanu1 
general  movement.     Several  studies  have  been  made  recently  in  th  -; 
bureau  of  Education  in  this  field,  and  a  number  of  documents  hav' 
been  printed  relating  to  it. 

Foreign  countries,  especially  European  countries,  offer  suggestion i 
of  the  greatest  value  to  American  educators,  and  the  Bureau  of  Edi  • 
cation  has  always  been  watchful  for  developments  in  those  countrie  i 
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fhich  might  profitably  be  utilized  in  the  United  States.  No  diminu- 
ion  in  this  effort  has  occurred,  but  in  recent  years  a  new  reason  for 
jitensive  study  of  foreign  educational  institutions  has  arisen.  This 
]  as  come  from  a  demand  upon  the  bureau  from  American  colleges  and 
i  niversities  for  evaluation  of  certificates  issued  by  foreign  schools 
ii  nd  presented  by  applicants  for  admission  to  institutions  in  this 
<  ountry.  This  demand  has  recently  reached  considerable  propor- 
!i  ions,  and  it  has  given  new  definiteness  to  an  important  branch  of  the 
1  ureau's  researches. 

Home  economics  is  the  one  subject  of  the  curriculum  which  has 
1  een  often  associated  with  the  education  of  women  exclusively — 
|e  ven  though  one  city  now  requires  and  others  permit  high-school 

!oys  to  study  it.  The  increasing  number  of  women  in  the  higher 
svels  of  study  has,  therefore,  brought  marked  development  in  the 
:  :udy  of  the  home  and  all  that  relates  to  it.  Education  for  parent- 
I  ood  is  a  new  theme  for  formal  instruction  in  the  schools,  but  it  has 
i  Iready  made  headway.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
jt  le  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  probable  results  were  the  subjects 
|:  f  a  nation-wide  investigation  in  the  bureau  during  1926-27,  and  the 
[  taterial  collected  was  incorporated  in  an  attractive  bulletin. 

i  These  studies  are  described  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  the  work  of 
le  Bureau  of  Education  which  has  proved  of  distinct  benefit  to  the 
.  )untry.     The  topics  mentioned  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
:  amber. 

EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS 

Educational  surveys  have  become  in  recent  years  a  most  valuable 
Lethod  of  seeking  out  weaknesses  in  school  systems  and  educational 
istitutions  and  of  finding  remedies  for  them.  To  make  such  surveys 
preeminently  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been  expected  of  the 
ureau  of  Education  from  its  beginning.  Henry  Barnard's  first  duty 
i  Commissioner  of  Education  was  to  make  one.  Commissioner 
I  arris  was  called  upon  to  make  another,  and  Commissioner  Brown 
ade  still  another.  Since  that  time  the  usefulness  of  this  method 
;  a  means  of  investigation  and  improvement  has  become  widely 
cognized. 

A  "survey"  in  the  modern  sense  as  applied  to  education  consists 
a  careful  examination  of  an  educational  agency  by  competent 
:perts,  followed  by  a  report  of  the  conditions  found,  with  definite 
commendations  for  improvement.  The  surveys  are  made  only  at 
e  request  of  local  administrators  of  education,  and  it  is  customary 
r  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  local  funds. 

They  differ  widely  in  scope;  they  may  cover  a  single  phase  of  Jjjpp 
)rk  of  an  institution,  or  they  may  embrace  every  eduqa^ngi 
tivity  of  an  entire  State.  In  some  surveys  the  examjna^jgjx,  m^ 
'.  made  by  one  person  in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  others  a  score  or  more 
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of  specialists,  some  of  them  from  outside  the  bureau,  are  employed 
for  several  weeks  or  even  months. 

Recommendations  that  result  from  the  examinations  made  by  the 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  always  specific,  and  the  reasons 
for  them  are  clearly  set  forth.  Almost  invariably  the  changes  pro- 
posed have  been  made,  at  least  in  large  part.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  bureau  in  1867,  203  educational  surveys  have  been  made  under 
its  direction  and  88  of  them  have  been  made  since  1921. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
completed  several  important  surveys.  A  survey  of  the  State  system 
of  education  in  Utah  was  begun  in  April,  1926,  and  completed  in 
October.  This  study  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  work  of  its 
kind  which  the  bureau  has  yet  performed.  A  complete  array  of  facts 
regarding  education  in  the  State  was  assembled  as  well  as  a  prodigious 
amount  of  data  for  purposes  of  comparison.  With  these  as  a  basis, 
constructive  recommendations  were  made  to  the  State  authorities 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  system.  Many  of  the  recom-  I 
mendations  made  have  already  been  adopted,  and  the  report  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  guide  for  future  development. 

A  survey  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  i 
begun  in  January,  1926,  and  the  report  was  published  in  mimeo-  j| 
graphed  form  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Most  of  the  recommenda-  I 
tions  made  have  been  adopted  in  principle  by  the  District  Board  of  :': 
Education.  Of  those  adopted  and  now  in  operation  the  most  impor-  n 
tant  is  that  of  lengthening  the  course  of  study  from  two  to  three  years.  ;  i 

A  survey  of  Rutgers  University,  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  was  begun  November,  1926.  The  report  was  completed  in 
May  and  has  been  published  by  the  university.  A  number  of  im- 
portant recommendations  made  by  the  survey  staff  have  been  adopted,, 
including  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  trustees,  em- 
ployment of  a  competent  comptroller  to  reorganize  the  financial  It 
methods  of  the  institution,  and  definite  steps  toward  the  improve-  ii 
ment  of  the  physical  plant. 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  organizatior  i; 
of  the  board  of  education  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  its  operations  h 
The  report  submitted  by  the  bureau  was  adopted  practically  in  iti  n 
entirety. 

During  this  year  anangements  were  perfected  for  the  beginning  o  ho 
two  National  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  one  of  which  ii  hi 
to  be  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  These  are  respectively  a  study  o  i  fit 
the  negro  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  a  stud]  \k 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  jtp( 
The  negro  college  study  is  well  under  way.  The  field  work,  coveriii|  Mr? 
78  institutions,  has  been  completed  and  a  report  is  m  preparation  ] 
The  study  of  the  land-grant  colleges  was  authorized  by  the  Congres    eat 
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luring  the  past  session.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  require 
wo  years  and  involve  a  cost  of  $1 1 7,000.  The  Congress  appropriated 
:  .61,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  first  year's  work.  This  study 
las  been  launched  and  a  number  of  specialists  have  been  added  to 
he  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  prosecuting  it. 

CONFERENCES 

Diffusion  of  educational  information  is  even  more  important  than 

<  ollecting  it;  scholarly  research  is  of  no  avail  unless  it  functions  in 
j  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  education.  The  printed  page  is 
]  ormally  the  principal  means  of  preserving  the  fruits  of  research  and 

<  f  bringing  its  conclusions  to  the  attention  of  those  who  will  utilize 
ihem  in  actual  practice.  Personal  contact,  however,  often  brings 
a  3sults  more  speedily.  Free  use  is  made  of  the  services  of  the  specialists 
if  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  presenting  their  matured  judgments 
i  i  addresses  before  general  audiences  of  educators  and  in  conferences, 
ji  lore  or  less  informal,  with  persons  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  work. 

iFor  these  conferences  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Commissioner 
f  Education  to  call  together  a  group  of  50  or  60  of  the  leaders  in 
)me  line  of  educational  effort,  for  discussion  of  their  common 
J  roblems  under  the  leadership  of  the  bureau's  specialist  in  that  line. 
I  ttendance  is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  personally  invited,  and 
I'equently    several   hundred    persons    are    present.     A    program    is 

Elways  arranged  and  prepared  papers  are  read,  but  friendly  inter- 
lange   of   ideas    and    experiences   is    the    essential    purpose.     The 
roceedings  of  many  of  the  conferences  have  been  published   and 
le  results  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial,  not  only  to  those  who 
ttend  but  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 
A  number  of  such  conferences  were  held  in  1926-27.     State  and 
>cal  supervisors  of  rural  schools  in  the  Southeastern  States  met  at 
le  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
i  December,  1926,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rural 
sachers  similarly  met  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  February,   1927.     Insti- 
f  itions    giving    professional    training    in    physical    education    were 
:  ^presented  at  a  conference  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  in  March,  1927;  it  was  largely  attended  and 
i  as  unusually  fruitful.     "  Necessary  preparation  of  individuals  for 
\  Dcational  training"  was  the  general  topic  of  a  conference  in  Louis- 
\  ille,  Ky.,  in  December,  1926,  which  was  attended  by  250  persons. 
:  ome  economics  supervisors  came  together  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in 
)  me,  1927,  and  their  conference  under  the  leadership  of  the  bureau's 
5  >ecialist  in  that  subject  attracted  more  than  300  persons.     These 
J  *e  examples  of  outstanding  undertakings  of  this  type. 

The  section  of  education  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference  on  Edu- 
}  ition,  Reclamation,  Rehabilitation,  and  Recreation,  held  in  Hono- 
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lulu  in  April,  1927,  was  identical  in  general  purpose  and  method  witl 
the  conferences  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  frequently 
directs  for  American  educators,  but  that  conference  was  of  inter 
national  scope  and  in  the  widest  sense  it  was  under  the  auspices  o 
the  United  States  Government.  It  was  a  broadened  applicatioi 
of  the  same  idea. 

COOPERATIVE  UNDERTAKINGS 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  essentially  advisory  in  its  functions 
and  its  value  is  realized  only  in  the  practical  application  of  its  deter 
minations  by  others.  Some  of  its  most  effective  work  in  the  promo 
tion  of  education  is  done  in  cooperation  with  other  organized  agencies 
Activity  of  this  type  has  been  emphasized  more  than  usual  in  1926-27 

Many  cooperative  enterprises  have  been  initiated  in  the  Bureai 
of  Education,  but  others  have  come  by  expansion  of  undertaking 
previously  planned  or  begun.  The  prestige  and  the  facilities  of  i 
Government  bureau  have  added  enormously  to  the  possibilities  o 
many  worthy  efforts. 

Cooperation  of  the  bureau  has  been  given  to  the  department  o 
rural  education  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  directing 
research  in  rural  education;  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  was  preparec 
and  printed  in  the  past  year.  The  bureau  aided  in  planning  th< 
annual  conference  of  the  Country  Life  Association  and  prepare( 
circulars  of  information  for  its  use.  The  National  Committee  oi 
Research  in  Secondary  Education  was  originated  by  the  Bureau  o 
Education,  and  active  cooperation  has  been  maintained;  Schoo] 
Life,  a  periodical  published  by  the  bureau,  is  the  regular  medium  o 
publication  of  the  committee's  productions  which  are  within  it 
space  limits.  Several  national  organizations  are  interested  in  reduc 
ing  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Bureau  of  Educatioi 
cooperates  cordially  in  their  efforts.  For  the  second  time  the  bureai 
cooperated  with  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  i 
campaign  to  prepare  children  for  their  first  entrance  into  school 
These  were  representative  of  activities  of  this  kind  in  1926-27. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Respectful  attention  is  given  to  every  request  which  comes  t< 
the  bureau  for  information  or  for  assistance  in  any  educational  effort 
Correspondence  reached  an  unprecedented  volume  during  the  pas 
year.  A  "clip  sheet, "  containing  items  of  current  educational  news 
is  printed  every  month  and  distributed  to  educational  periodical 
and  to  newspapers  which  desire  such  matter,  and  a  "  rural  schoc 
news  letter"  is  issued  regularly  to  convey  information  in  that  field 
Numerous  articles  on  educational  subjects  are  prepared  by  member 
of  the  bureau's  staff  for  magazines,  educational  journals,  etc.,  whic. 
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•equest  them.  Assistance  in  planning  school  buildings  and  school 
)laygrounds  is  frequently  asked  and  freely  given;  such  requests  have 
some  during  the  year  from  many  States  of  the  Union  and  from  foreign 
countries  as  well.  Material  for  educational  exhibits  is  supplied 
lpon  request  if  practicable;  during  the  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  a  creditable  display  was  made  of 
i  charts,  models,  and  pictures. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  project 

,  )f  home  reading.     More  than  2,300  additional  readers  were  enrolled 

luring  1926-27  in  courses  directed  by  the  bureau,  that  number  being 

<  ibout  one-tenth  as  many  as  the  total  enrollment  since  the  beginning 

j  >f  the  work  in  1914.     Certificates  were  granted  to  1,027  persons  who 

completed  the  courses  during  the  year. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  contains  the  finest  collec- 

|  ion  of  pedagogical  books  and  reports  in  America;  it  functions  in  the 

nvestigations   of   the   bureau's   staff   and   it   supplies   books   under 

-  )roper  restrictions  to  investigators  elsewhere;  this  service  was  mate- 

ially  extended  during  the  past  year. 

The  preparation  of  statistics  of  education  is  the  distinctive  func- 
,ion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  no  other  agency  attempts  that  work 
lpon  a  comprehensive  national  scale;  the  plans  that  have  developed 
-hrough  60  years  of  experience  are  followed  in  the  main,  but  the 
employment  in  recent  years  of  four  field  men  has  increased  the  com- 
I  pleteness  and  the  reliability  of  the  statistical  returns. 
I  Publications  of  the  bureau  during  1926-27  comprised  92  issues, 
|  embracing  practically  the  entire  field  of  educational  effort.  They 
\  rary  in  size  from  a  leaflet  of  a  few  pages  to  the  bound  volume  of  the 
j  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  which  contains  nearly  900  pages. 
i  The  majority  of  the  documents  printed  were,  however,  of  limited 
!  ixtent.  School  Life,  an  illustrated  magazine  of  20  pages,  is  issued 
\  monthly  to  supply  fresh  educational  information  in  attractive  form 
for  general  reading. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS 

Originally  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  no  administrative  function, 
but  later  it  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Government's 
educational  and  welfare  work  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  with 
supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  for  the  land- 
;rant  colleges. 

Eighty-six  schools  were  maintained  by  the  bureau  in  Alaska  during 
L926-27,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,616.  In  addition  to  maintaining 
schools  the  bureau,  so  far  as  its  resources  permit,  extends  medical  aid, 
relieves  destitution,  fosters  commercial  enterprises,  and  supervises 
the  reindeer  industry.  The  three  industrial  schools  in  southern, 
western,  and  northwestern  Alaska,  respectively,  have  continued  their 
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successful  work  in  developing  the  recognized  mechanical  skill  of  th 
native  races,  and  the  systematic  training  given  in  those  schools  goe 
far  to  enable  the  natives  to  compete  successfully  with  their  whit 
neighbors. 

Medical  service  for  the  natives  was  extended  during  the  year  b; 
opening  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  Gibbon,  Tanana 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  the  military  arm  of  the  Governmen 
and  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  new  hospital  i 
well  located  as  a  center  for  work  among  the  natives  of  that  region. 

A  boat  equipped  for  medical  work  was  put  in  operation  upon  th 
Yukon  River  in  the  summer  of  1926  and  of  1927.  Its  medical  stal 
consists  of  a  physician  and  two  nurses.  More  than  3,000  native 
and  many  white  men  in  isolated  settlements  were  reached  by  thi 
service. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  reindeer  herds,  especially  in  Sewan 
Peninsula,  is  presenting  new  and  serious  problems.  More  than  i 
half  million  animals  have  descended  from  the  1,280  which  were  brough 
from  Siberia  between  1892  and  1902.  Occupancy  of  the  grazing  land; 
must  be  regulated  not  only  to  prevent  strife  but  also  to  provide  fo: 
continued  growth  of  the  herds.  Authority  for  the  establishment  o 
grazing  districts  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  i 
recent  act  of  Congress,  and  regulations  to  carry  out  its  provisions  ar< 
in  preparation. 

Production  of  reindeer  meat  is  now  greatly  in  excess  of  loca 
demands,  and  new  markets  are  sought  for  it.  Already  it  is  sole 
somewhat  extensively  in  the  cities  of  the  Northwest,  largely  througl 
the  activities  of  a  private  concern.  The  Bureau  of  Education',' 
vessel  Boxer  annually  brings  to  Seattle  a  relatively  small  number  o 
carcasses  of  reindeer  belonging  to  Eskimos,  which  have  previously 
been  sold  for  them  through  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion.  The  introduction  of  reindeer  meat  in  the  ration  lists  of  th 
Navy  is  under  consideration,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  wil 
be  delivered  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  to  test  its  suitability  a; 
a  food  for  sailors. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

CONSERVATION 

The  policy  of  the  Interior  Department  with  respect  to  the  resources 
|i  f  the  public  domain  is  one  of  conservation — that  is,  wise  development 
|i  nd  use  of  resources  now  economically  important  and  preservation 
|<  r  protection  of  resources  having  potential  value  for  the  future. 
'  lie  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  are  national  resources, 
i  nd  their  development  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  requirements 
!<  f  the  Nation  demand,  but  waste  should  be  avoided  in  order  that  future 
!j  enerations  may  share  in  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Waste  of  resources  in  land  development  may  occur  in  attempts  to 
i  "rigate  land  for  which  there  is  an  insufficient  water  supply ;  or  in 
1  reaking  the  sod  of  grazing  lands  unsuited  for  farming;  or  in  the  loca- 
1  ion  of  a  water-power  plant  so  that  full  use  of  the  site  is  impracticable; 
|<  r  in  planning  a  mine  so  that  parts  of  the  mineral  body  may  be  left 
isolated  and  impracticable  of  commercial  recovery;  or  in  methods  of 
]  reduction  that  fail  to  bring  to  the  surface  a  maximum  proportion 
!<  f  a  minable  deposit;  or  in  using  milling  methods  that  fail  to  recover 
ijihe  highest  practicable  percentage  of  valuable  mineral;  or  in  con- 
lamination  of  a  deposit  by  careless  operating  practices  so  that  it 
( eases  to  be  commercially  valuable;  or  in  permitting  the  escape  into 
j'Orous  strata  of  migratory  minerals;  or  in  failure  to  use  or  preserve 
1  Dr  use  the  mineral  substances  brought  to  the  surface. 

Avoidance  of  these  and  other  unnecessary  losses  as  well  as  progres- 
!  ive  development  of  reserves  of  natural  resources  are  essential  parts 
(  f  the  conservation  program. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  first  essential  to  efficient  administration  of  a  conservation 

;  »olicy  is  knowledge — detailed  information  as  to  what  the  natural 

:  esources  are  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.     The  location  of  the 

;  »ublic  lands  is  a  matter  determinable  from  the  land  records,  and  a 

i  ystematic  effort  is  being  made  to  determine  the  values  that  each 

ract  contains  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  whether  mineral 

levelopment,  water  power,  farming,  or  grazing,  or  a  combination 

i  these  or  other  uses.     The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a  natural 

:  esource  may  induce  a  search  of  the  land  records  to  determine  the 

Qterest  of  the  Federal  Government  therein;  or  it  may  be  that  an 

:  pplication  for  a  particular  tract  of  land  precipitates  a  search  of 

1  ffice  records  and  on  the  ground  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  it  is 

»est  adapted.     From  whichever  point  of  departure  the  research  is 

indertaken  it  becomes  a  problem  of  land  classification. 

89 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  material  progress  in  land  classifica 
tion  has  been  made,  though  by  reason  of  continued  effort  t( 
diminish  the  costs  of  Government  operations,  even  at  the  expense  o 
ultimate  economy  in  the  administration  of  national  wealth,  progress 
in  classification  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  demands  by  citizens 
of  the  several  States  for  immediate  development.  The  funds  avail 
able  for  the  work  of  land  classification  and  supervision  of  leasing 
operation  amounted  to  $554,833.25,  and  the  expenditures  tc 
$528,488.72,  leaving  a  balance  of  $26,344.53.  Among  the  principa 
items  of  formal  classification  accomplished  are  the  following: 

Designation  of  1,047,964  acres  of  land  as  stock-raising  lands  and 
of  304,238  acres  as  arid  and  nonirrigable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
enlarged-homestead  acts. 

Reservation  of  513,642  acres  of  land  in  power  sites. 

Classification  of  604,223  acres  in  coal  withdrawal,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  179,388  acres  of  lands  classified  as  containing  valuable 
deposits  of  coal. 

Release  from  oil  withdrawal  of  529,363  acres  of  land  found  by 
examination  to  be  without  value  for  deposits  of  oil  or  gas. 

In  addition  informal  classification  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
natural  resources  has  been  made  in  connection  with  nearly  13,000 
applications  to  acquire  title  or  obtain  interest  in  some  part  of  the 
fast  decreasing  public  domain.  The  number  of  such  cases  requiring 
action  in  the  nature  of„  classification  exceeds  by  nearly  10  per  cent 
the  number  received  for  action  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cases  awaiting  action 
at  the  end  of  the  year  discloses  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  rigid  economy 
and  the  utmost  endeavor  the  Nation's  business  with  its  citizens  has 
fallen  behind  by  reason  of  limitations  on  funds  and  personnel. 

The  national  policy  for  development  of  the  public  domain  has 
passed  through  many  phases.  Whereas  disposal  of  Federal  interest 
through  gift,  sale,  or  contract  for  performance  of  specified  develop- 
ment work  had  been  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Congress  in  earlier 
years,  a  policy  of  development  by  private  interests  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  been  established  since  1896  with  respect  to  water 
powers;  since  1914  with  respect  to  coal  in  Alaska;  since  1917  with 
respect  to  potash;  since  1920  with  respect  to  mineral  fuels  and  fer- 
tilizers generally,  specifically  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  oil,  oil  shale, 
and  gas;  and  since  1926  with  respect  to  sulphur  in  Louisiana  and 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  in  certain  land  grants  of  the  Southwest. 

In  1920  issuance  of  permits  and  licenses  for  water-power  develop- 
ment and  supervision  of  operations  thereunder  were  intrusted  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  a  member.  The  interests  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
nevertheless   the  dominant  interests  to  be  conserved  by  ^the  com- 
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mission,  there  being  in  power-site  reserves  about  6,000,000  acres  of 

land  that  will  be  required  in  the  development  of  some  15,000,000 

continuous    horsepower,    or    approximately    half    the    water-power 

resources  of  the  United  States.     Moreover,  there  remain  outstanding 

a  number  of  permits  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  having  been  granted  by  him  prior  to  the  enactment 

|  3f  the  Federal  water-power  act.     Companies  enjoying  these  permits 

;  reported   the  generation  by  their  power  systems  of  7,800,000,000 

i  kilowatt-hours  in  1926,  or  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the   public-utility 

power  supply  of  the  country. 

Concentration  of  all  the  power  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  a  single  controlling  head  is  desirable.  Because  of  its 
primary  functional  responsibilities  with  respect  to  natural  resources 
and  the  public  domain  it  would  seem  that  the  supervision  of  all  such 
activities  might  most  appropriately  be  intrusted  to  the  Department 
di  the  Interior. 

The  original  coal  supply  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  more 

than   3,000,000,000,000    tons,    while    the    annual    consumption    is 

300,000,000  tons.     Between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  this  magnificent 

;  resource  is  situated  on  the  public  domain.     About  2,513,000  tons 

'  di  coal  was  mined  from  public  lands  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

|  30,    1927,   returning   to   the  Government  rentals   and   royalties    of 

$291,881  from  281  leases. 

But  there  is  much  economic  waste,  some  unnecessary  waste  of  life, 
and  too  large  a  loss  in  products  mined  that  are  not  readily  marketable. 
[  The  mining  supervisors  of  the  department  are  striving  earnestly  to 
seep  these  wastes  at  a  minimum.  Leases  are  granted  for  coal  lands 
and  mines  are  opened  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  found  in  market 
demands  of  the  present  or  the  reasonably  near  future.  Excessive 
competition,  unreasonably  cheap  prices  at  the  mine,  and  the  waste 
'  that  inevitably  results  from  haste  and  cheapness  of  product  follow  in 
iue  course. 
The  known  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  United  States  are  much  more 
I  limited  in  extent  than  the  solid  fuels.  For  years  the  maintenance 
:>f  production  has  been  dependent  on  new  discoveries,  and  the  areas 
m  which  new  discoveries  can  be  made  are  growing  fewer  and  fewer 
year  by  year.  The  saying  that  haste  makes  waste  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  present  practices  in  the  production  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels.  The  greed  for  gain  or  protection  therefrom  compels 
3ach  landowner  or  lessee  not  only  to  obtain  from  the  acreage  he  controls 
the  oil  or  gas  found  beneath  its  surface  but  to  draw  so  far  as  practi- 
cable from  that  under  his  neighbor's  land  before  it  can  be  reduced 
bo  possession  by  another.  Not  only  does  this  lead  to  wasteful  prac- 
tices in  drilling  and  production,  but  the  balance  between  available 
supply  and  market  demand  is  so  evenly  drawn  that  slight  overpro- 
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duction  results  in  economic  confusion  and  waste.  From  November, 
1926,  to  March,  1927,  increase  in  production  of  some  200,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  in  Oklahoma  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  more  than 
$400,000  in  the  value  of  oil  production  in  that  State  and  in  similar 
loss  to  producers  throughout  the  country.  Nor  is  the  producer's  loss 
reflected  in  a  gain  to  the  consumer.  Some  slight  temporary  gain  to 
the  consumer  there  has  been,  but  in  the  long  run  his  loss  will  exceed 
that  of  the  producer.  A  measure  of  regulation  by  the  industry 
itself,  or,  failing  in  that,  legislation  may  be  expected  in  the  reasonably 
near  future. 

About  6  per  cent  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  is  under 
lease  by  the  Government  of  lands  of  the  public  domain  or  of  its 
wards,  the  Indians.  This  department  has  endeavored  to  set  an 
example  to  other  lessors  by  encouraging  where  practicable  the  cessa- 
tion of  drilling  and  production  on  its  lands.  As  a  result  productive 
capacity  of  120,000  barrels  per  day,  or  more  than  the  entire  current 
daily  production,  is  now  shut  in  on  public  lands,  and  drilling  relief 
has  been  granted  with  extreme  liberality.  Nevertheless,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  free  from  blame.  Since  the  passage  of  the  mineral- 
leasing  law  on  February  25,  1920,  this  department  has  granted  more 
than  40,000  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  on  about  80,000,000 
acres  of  land. 

With  respect  to  drilling  and  producing  operations,  the  department, 
through  its  supervisory  forces,  has  continued  its  earnest  efforts  to 
reduce  waste,  at  all  times  subordinating  its  royalty  returns  to  the 
primary  duty  of  conserving  mineral  values.  In  this  work  it  has  had 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  many  lessees  and  operators.  The  cost  of 
this  supervisory  work  has  been  small  compared  even  to  the  immediate 
benefits  of  conservation  in  royalty  returns.  Extension  of  super- 
visory activities  to  cover  more  adequately  the  field  of  operations 
would  pay  immediate  dividends  in  royalties  as  well  as  future  benefits 
in  prolonging  the  life  and  increasing  the  ultimate  production  of 
Government-owned  fields.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927, 
25,648,101  barrels  of  oil  were  taken  from  Government  lands,  and 
royalty  products  valued  at  $6,006,455  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  several  States,  the  reclamation  fund,  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  other  beneficiaries  designated  by  law. 

Potash  permits  to  the  number  of  92  and  leases  to  the  number  of  5 
were  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  feature  of  the 
year's  work  was  the  discovery  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  within 
the  limits  of  one  such  permit,  of  thick  beds  of  potash  minerals  since 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  A  national  reserve  of  potash 
and  freedom  from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  now  seem  assured. 
Further  exploration  and  an  economic  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  reserve  must  be  made  before  its  present  commercial  importance 
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will  be  disclosed.     Royalties  and  rentals  on  potash  leases   during 
the  year  amounted  to  $6,217.60. 

Outstanding  oil  shale,  phosphate,  and  sodium  permits  or  leases 
numbered  29  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  No  great  activity  iu  the 
mining  of  deposits  of  these  mineral  substances  was  evidenced.  The 
rentals  and  royalties  for  the  year  on  these  amounted  to  $3,989.41. 

GEOLOGY  AS  AN  AID  TO  MINING 

Metal  mining  in  the  United  States  has  reached  an  interesting  and 
to  many  a  baffling  stage.  During  the  half  century  of  development 
that  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  one  great  bonanza 
after  another  was  discovered  in  the  West.  These  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  world  a  wealth  of  metals  which  enriched  its  finders,  the 
Nation,  and  all  mankind.  The  country  was  new.  The  western  half 
of  our  continent  had  remained,  in  the  mining  sense,  undiscovered. 
Enterprising  Americans  in  75  years  have  concentrated  the  exploration 
and  development  that  in  the  Old  World  wTas  distributed  over  many 
centuries.  Viewed  historically  this  development  has  been  startlingly 
swift;  nevertheless  it  has  been  remarkably  thorough. 

Now  the  pioneer  stage  of  mining  has  passed.     In  an  untouched 

country    simple    methods    of    prospecting    revealed    great    mineral 

deposits  in  quick  succession,   many  of  them  exposed  at  the  very 

surface,  awaiting  merely  the  touch  of  the  prospector's  pick  and  the 

•  assay  to  confirm  his  findings.     Many  of  the  deposits  thus  discovered 

I  were  developed  into  great  mines,  which  have  passed  through  succes- 

\  sive  stages  of  cheap  mining  of  rich  oxidized  ores  at  the  surface,  more 

\  expensive   but   highly   profitable   mining   of   enriched   sulphides   at 

greater  depth,   and  finally  mining  of  lean  primary  ores   at  lower 

levels,  where  costs  of  recovery  even  with  the  best  modern  methods 

may  soon  exceed  the  market  value  of  the  product. 

But  as  time  has  passed  fewer  and  fewer  new  deposits  have  been  found. 
The  hills  have  been  prospected  over  and  over  by  the  old-time  methods 
,  from  base  to  summit,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific.  An  occasional  strike  has  been  made  within 
the  last  third  of  a  century — Cripple  Creek  in  1891,  Tonopah  and 
other  Nevada  camps  in  1900  and  later — but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  big  metal  mines  of  the  United  States  were  in  operation  within 
two  generations  after  the  discoveries  in  California.  The  finding  of  new 
3re  bodies  is  becoming  more  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  may  be  expected 
bo  increase.  The  problem  of  maintaining  production  involves  increasing 
skill  in  ore  finding  and  increasing  use  of  lower-grade  material.  The 
irst  is  the  problem  of  the  geologist  and  the  mining  engineer;  the 
second  is  the  problem  of  the  metallurgist  and  the  industrial  organizer. 
The  leaders  in  the  mineral  industry  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
aecessity  of  finding  more  ore,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
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be  oblivious  to  this  need.  The  information  of  mankind  in  general  ^ 
lags  years  or  decades  or  generations  behind  the  information  of  the 
specially  informed  groups.  The  present  has  been  termed  peculiarly 
a  mineral  civilization,  and  the  future  demand  for  the  ores  of  the 
useful  metals,  raw  materials  absolutely  essential  to  general  prosperity, 
threatens  to  increase  faster  than  the  supply.  Any  shortage  in  these  fl1 
essential  metals  will  inevitably  result  in  higher  prices  paid  by  con-  j  |ii 
sumers  and  a  halt  in  the  increasing  use  of  those  raw  materials  that 
vitally  contribute  to  our  civilization. 

To  stimulate  this  necessary  search  for  ore  is  involving  the  use  of 
geology  more  and  more  as  realization  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
grows.  That  is  inevitable.  Ore  deposits  are  geologic  deposits;  they 
are  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  which  geology  deals,  and 
they  have  come  into  existence  through  the  operation  of  geologic 
processes.  Now  that  the  visible  outcropping  ore  bodies  are  largely 
known  and  developed,  the  task  of  finding  the  hidden  reserves  becomes 
peculiarly  a  task  of  applying  geologic  reasoning  to  geologic  fact.  It 
is  an  obscure  and  difficult  search.  Ore  deposits  are  among  the  most 
complex  of  geologic  deposits,  for  the  processes  which  produced  them 
are  many  and  varied;  but  what  is  known  of  them  has  been  learned 
by  the  geologists  and  their  allies — the  mining  engineers,  the  geo- 
chemists,  and  the  geophysicists. 

The  mining  industry  now  demands  all  that  geology  can  do  to  help 
it  solve  the  problem  of  ore  finding.  Some  of  the  great  mining  com- 
panies have  organized  large  geologic  staffs,  which  are  constantly 
engaged  in  exploration  and  the  direction  of  development  work.  : 
Despite  the  limitations  involved  in  private  work  of  this  sort,  the 
results  have  been  highly  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
companies  and  their  associates.  But  the  mining  public  as  a  whole 
has  not  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  work,  because  the  results  are 
not  made  public. 

Mining  districts  and  the  public-land  States  have  sought  the  aid 
that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Government  geologic  staffs. 
Their  pleas  are  not  uninformed — on  the  contrary,  they  are  based  on 
wide  experience.  For  nearly  50  years  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  made  monographic  studies  of  the  great  mining  camps. 
Its  publications  have  not  merely  represented  great  advances  in  the 
theory  that  sets  forth  how  and  where  ore  deposits  are  formed — many 
of  them  rank  as  classics  in  the  world's  literature  on  this  subject — but 
they  have  been  of  great  practical  value.  The  development  of  many 
of  the  chief  centers  of  mineral  production  has  been  guided  in  an 
important  and  constructive  way  by  the  relations  which  these  studies 
have  revealed  of  ore  bodies  to  particular  rock  masses  and  to  particular 
features  of  the  geologic  structure. 
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The  old  Leadville  monograph,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey 
n  1886,  is  referred  to  by  the  mining  men  of  Leadville  as  the  miner's 
Bible,  and  the  professional  paper  descriptive  of  the  same  mining 
j  iistrict  of  to-day  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  revised  version."  The 
I  nining  industry  urges  geologic  research — not  private,  not  limited  to 
!  >ne  property  or  group  of  properties,  not  available  merely  to  one  board 
I  )f  directors,  but  available  to  the  whole  mining  public  and  directed  to 
i  ts  needs. 

Geologic  work  of  this  type  will  necessarily  guide  the  prospecting  of 

!  ;he  future,  utilizing  all  that  has  been  learned  about  the  hiding  places 

;  )f  the  elusive  metals.     Making  use  of  geologic  maps  of  high  accuracy, 

t  will  point  out  the  situations  that  experience  indicates  are  promising 

!  places  in*  which  to  search  for  ore.     Exploration  thus  directed  must 

•eplace  the  haphazard,  largely  wasted  work  of  which  so  much  has  been 

lone  in  the  past.     It  will  concentrate  search  in  areas  where  there  is 

I  'easonable  hope  of  success.     It  should  reveal  much  ore  not  now  known 

:  md  should  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  ore  finding. 

"Guides  to  ore  in  the  Leadville  district,"  recently  issued  as  Geo- 

;  ogical  Survey  Bulletin  779,  is  a  brief  report  in  which  the  practical 

)  suggestions  resulting  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  district  are  sum- 

\  narized  in   directly   usable  form.     It  represents  a   type   of  other 

examples  to  follow. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  recently  taken  practical  steps  to  procure 
ihe  sort  of  geologic  work  that  has  just  been  outlined.     In  the  past 
;  .his  State  has  produced  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  metals,  but 
!  nany  of  its  great  camps  are  on  the  decline  because  of  the  exhaustion 
j  )f  the  known  ore  bodies.     In  its  desire  to  get  the  benefit  of  broad, 
iystematic  geologic  work,  directed  especially  toward  the  practical  end 
)f  ore  finding,  it  has  proposed  and  obtained  cooperation  with  the 
Jnited  States  Geological  Survey.     To  this  end  it  is  utilizing  its  metal- 
nining  fund,  augmented  by  a  special  appropriation  by  the  State 
egislature.     The  work  is  under  way.     Experienced  mining  geologists 
rom  the  Geological  Survey  have  been  assigned  to  the  State.     Topo- 
graphic base  maps  on  adequate  scales  are  being  made  where  they  are 
leeded.     The  miners  1  belts  of  the  State  will  be  mapped  in  detail, 
Deginning  with  the  better- known  areas,  on  many  of  which  good 
•eports  already  exist,  and  passing  thence  to  areas  that  are  less  well 
,  mown.     The  results  are  expected  to  be  such  enlightening  guides  to  a 
I  ;earch  for  ores  as  can  be  given  by  modern  geologic  science.     The 
'evival  of  metal  mining  is  not  merely  an  ambitious  local  project;  it 
;  s  part  of  a  necessary  national  program  to  safeguard  the  continuance 
)f  national  prosperity. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  THE  STATES 

In  the  interest  of  efficient  service  and  economy,  there  has  grown 
up  a  stronger  spirit  of  cooperation  between  public  officials.  The 
field  representatives  of  this  department  have  found  it  possible  tc 
join  with  State  and  local  officials  in  administering  matters  of  common 
concern. 

The  States  and  other  local  governments  are  interested  in  the 
progress  and  early  completion  of  the  topographic  maps  on  which  all 
preliminary  and  many  final  plans  for  development  projects  are 
made.  Such  maps  are  necessary  in  connection  with  all  types  of 
planning  and  construction  related  to  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  establishment  of  industries,  location  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads, and  designing  all  kinds  of  hydraulic  works,  including  municipal 
water-supply  systems  and  dams  for  storage  of  wrater  or  control  of 
floods. 

Public  officials  are  interested  in  the  availability  of  local  resources 
and  in  all  plans  for  their  development  and  utilization,  not  only 
because  of  the  consequent  enhancement  of  local  values  and  the 
promise  of  continued  prosperity  but  also  because  of  the  increased 
emphasis  being  put  on  State  control  of  public  utilities,  including  the 
rights  to  use  water,  and  because  of  the  general  complexity  in  the 
relations  between  individuals,  companies,  and  corporations  in  the 
ownership,  development,  and  utilization  of  local  resources. 

The  Federal  Government  is  similarly  interested  in  procuring 
broader  and  more  intensive  information  on  all  natural  resources, 
especially  those  situated  on  the  public  lands,  because  of  their  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  national  development  and  national  prosperity. 
There  is  also  a  Federal  interest  in  the  completion  of  the  topographic 
map  of  the  country  because  of  its  use  in  countless  governmental 
projects,  including  those  of  national  defense,  with  which  is  finked 
in  a  most  prominent  way  at  the  present  time  the  extensive  aid  given 
to  the  States  in  constructing  trunk-line  and  interstate  highways. 

The  interests  of  both  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  studying 
the  water  supply  extends  beyond  the  relation  to  public  lands  or  even 
to  the  control  of  wrater  rights,  because  the  available  supply  of  water 
all  too  frequently  serves  as  the  limiting  factor  in  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  irrigation  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands,  the  generation  of  power, 
the  establishment  of  industries,  and  indeed  in  the  utilization  of  all 
other  resources.  As  the  demand  for  water  multiplies  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  needs  of  the  country,  and  especially  as  the  limits  of  supply 
are  approached  in  any  region,  the  interest  of  citizens  and  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  officials  increases,  and  the  demands  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  reliable  information  become  very  pressing. 
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GEOLOGIC  WORK 

Geologic  work  was  done  in  42  States,  Alaska,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Hawaii.  In  this  work  17  of  the  States  cooperated.  The 
cooperative  work  takes  a  variety  of  forms  but  consists  mainly  of  the 
study  of  specific  problems  on  a  cost-sharing  basis.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution never  exceeds  50  per  cent  and  in  some  instances  is  as  little 
as  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Among  the  major  results  of 
i  such  work  are  a  new  geologic  map  of  Alabama,  issued  by  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  and  a  new  geologic  map  of  Oklahoma,  issued  by 
;  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Contributions  were  also  made  to  proposed  geologic  maps  of  Arkan- 
i  sas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Cooperative  investigations  bearing  on  oil  and  gas  resources  were 
made  in  five  States,  on  metalliferous  deposits  in  two  States,  and  on 
general  geologic  problems  in  four  States. 

Considerable  geologic  work  was  also  done  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  organizations  and  with  nongovernmental  scientific 
associations. 

The  investigations  in  search  of  potash,  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  centered  largely  in  New  Mexico,  where 
three  sites  for  core  drilling  were  selected,  and  the  drilling  at  two  of 
them  was  completed.  The  cores  were  studied  and  selected  portions 
analyzed,  and  preliminary  reports  on  the  economic  results  were  nearly 
finished.  Volcanologic  studies  were  carried  on  in  Hawaii,  and  a  station 
for  volcanologic  investigations  was  established  in  California.  Numer- 
|  ous  paleontologic  determinations  were  made.  Investigations  of  ore 
deposits,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  other  minerals  and  studies  in  glacial 
geology,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  were  continued. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  2,874  specimens  were  identified  for 
private  persons  and  4,268  were  chemically  or  mineralogically  ex- 
amined, including  3,055  samples  taken  from  wells  being  drilled  for 
oil  in  the  Texas-New  Mexico  potash  field.  Further  work  was  done 
on  problems  connected  with  the  soda  process  for  petroleum  recovery. 
Many  other  chemical  and  physical  researches  were  carried  on. 

The  funds  available  for  geologic  work  amounted  to  $359,395.59, 
including  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $337,160  and  repayments  from 
cooperating  agencies  amounting  to  $22,235.59,  of  which  $20,785.82 
was  contributed  by  cooperating  States.  The  expenditures  amounted 
to  $351,452.37,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,943.22. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING 

Topographic  work  during  the  year  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
26  States,  and  the  area  mapped  amounted  to  17,603  square  miles  in 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii.     Of  this  total, 
67591—27 8 
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14,630  square  miles  represents  new  surveys,  1,990  square  miles  resur- 
veys,  and  983  square  miles  revisions.  The  total  area  mapped  to 
June  30,  1927,  is  1,300,539  square  miles.  Nine  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  now  entirely  mapped,  and  the  percentages  in 
the  other  States  range  from  8  to  88.  Of  the  total  continental  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  42.8  per  cent  has  been  mapped.  River 
surveys  amounting  to  300  linear  miles  were  also  made.  In  connection 
with  the  topographic  work,  5,198  miles  of  spirit  levels  and  3,287 
miles  of  transit  traverse  were  run  and  38  triangulation  stations  were 
occupied.  Cooperation  was  continued  with  the  Air  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  whereby  aerial  photographs  were  furnished  for  use  in 
topographic  mapping.  A  new  base  map  of  the  United  States  was 
completed. 

The  total  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Geological  Survey 
for  topographic  work  were  $664,634.98,  including  the  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $451,700  and  repayments  from  cooperating  Government 
and  State  agencies;  the  total  expenditures  by  the  Geological  Survey 
were  $657,849.40,  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,785.58.  In  addition,  the 
cooperating  States  expended  $242,222.46  directly  in  this  work,  mak- 
ing a  total  contribution  of  $409,393.70  by  the  States  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  topographic  work  of  $900,071.86. 

AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING 

New  methods  and  new  devices  are  adopted  in  the  department's 
work  as  promptly  as  the  new  is  proved  to  be  superior  to  the  old,  and 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  practical  research  which  leads 
to  the  testing  and  trial  of  new  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the 
work  in  hand.  The  progress  in  adopting  innovations  sometimes 
seems  slow  as  viewed  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  new  processes,  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  public  official  in  using  limited  funds  in  carry- 
ing on  extensive  projects  enforces  a  degree  of  conservatism  that  the 
executive  of  a  private  corporation  may  not  feel.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  improvements  in  practice  are  being  steadily  made  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  public  service.  One  outstanding  illustration 
may  be  cited. 

Aerial  photography  is  each  year  becoming  an  increasing  factor  in 
topographic  mapping  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  areas  under  survey  during  the  past  year  the  mapping  was 
in  part  based  on  aerial  photographs  taken  by  the  Air  Corps,  United 
States  Army.  The  base  afforded  by  aerial  photographs  consists  in  a 
partial  culture  and  drainage  base,  nearly  complete  woodland  and 
marsh  outlines,  and  supplemental  control  for  the  ground  surveys. 
Such  procedure  promises  increasing  usefulness  as  the  photographs 
and  the  methods  of  using  them  are  further  improved.  Aerial  photog- 
raphy is  most  advantageously  used  in  well-settled  areas  of  com- 
paratively low  relief,   and  here  the  tedious  conduct  of  the  usual 
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ground  surveys  of  roads  and  railroads,  houses,  streams,  and  shore 
ines  may  be  practically  eliminated.  Aerial  methods,  however,  can 
lot  at  present  be  successfully  employed  in  areas  of  high  relief. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  aerial  photographs  used  in  topo- 
graphic mapping  during  the  past  year  were  of  the  tri-lens  type,  but 
I  he  value  of  single-lens  photographs  for  the  revision  of  culture  on 
I  existing  maps  is  well  illustrated  by  their  use  on  the  revision  of  the 
,opographic  map  of  Washington  and  vicinity  now  in  progress.     Here 
|  .he  single-lens  photographs  show  every  road  and  house  constructed 
ince  the  previous  survey  was  made,  and  the  only  field  work  neces- 
:  ary  will  be  where  new  road  construction  and  property  grading  has 
;  ;hanged  the  natural  relief  of  the  surface.     The  net  result  of  using 
lerial  photography  as  an  aid  to  the  older  methods  of  survey  promises 
lot  so  much  reduction  in  cost  as  increase  in  accurate  detail  in  the 
aaps  as  published  for  public  use. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  ALASKA 

Since  its  inception  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  keenly 
I;  iterested  in  and  has  contributed  to  the  exploration  of  the  national 
I  omain.  Especially  since  the  organization  of  the  Geological  Survey 
|i  k  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  mapping  the  country's  geographic 
and  geologic  features.  As  the  frontiers  have  been  gradually  pushed 
jarther  afield  the  department's  geologists  and  engineers  have  been 
j  mong  the  first  to  break  trail  into  the  remote  and  little-known  tracts. 
[  'erhaps  the  most  extensive  work  of  this  kind  now  in  progress  by  the 
h  epartment  is  the  surveying  in  Alaska  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
I  Jthough  that  great  northern  Territory  was  purchased  60  years 
i  go,  there  are  still  vast  tracts  regarding  which  the  Government  and 
1  be  general  public  have  only  the  most  indefinite  and  inexact  informa- 
I  ton.  To  remedy  this  lack,  every  year  several  parties  of  geologists 
i  nd  engineers  are  sent  into  the  unmapped  areas  to  survey  new  tracts 
I  ud  point  out  those  places  where  further  exploration  for  valuable 
i  linerals  is  warranted  or  to  supply  the  fundamental  geographic  infor- 
;i  lation  used  by  all  developmental  enterprises. 

In  the  field  season  of  1926,  part  of  the  expenses  of  which  were 
1  orne  by  the  appropriation  for  1926-27,  the  principal  new  explorations 
1  lat  were  conducted  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Alaska  covered 
i  bout  7,000  square  miles  of  hitherto  unmapped  country.  Three  major 
e  rploratory  expeditions  were  engaged  in  this  work — one  in  extreme 
t  orthwestern  Alaska,  another  in  the  Alaska  Range  north  of  Mount 
£  purr,  and  the  third  in  the  wilds  north  of  the  Yukon  a  little  west 
c  f  the  Alaska-Canada  boundary.  The  explorations  in  extreme 
i  orthwestern  Alaska  were  part  of  a  search  for  oil  that  the  Depart- 
t  tent  of  the  Interior  has  carried  on  for  several  years  at  the  request 
cf  the  Navy  Department.  The  geologist  and  topographic  engineer 
e  ssigned  to  this  work  left  Washington  in  February,  went  as  far  as 
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possible  by  the  customary  routes  of  transportation  into  centra 
Alaska,  and  thence,  with  their  own  dog  teams,  traversed  more  thai 
700  miles  to  the  settlement  nearest  the  area  to  be  surveyed.  Ther 
the  party  procured  all  the  equipment  and  supplies  that  would  b« 
required  for  several  months'  exploration  by  dog  teams  and  canoe 
and  struck  off  into  the  unsurveyed  region,  to  remain  as  long  as  con 
ditions  permitted.  The  expedition  into  the  Alaska  Range  workec 
with  a  pack  train  of  17  horses  and  subsisted  itself  and  carried  or 
its  assigned  tasks  for  more  than  three  months  in  that  remote  region 
where  even  travel  is  extremely  arduous  and  difficult  because  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  topography  and  the  swiftness  and  volume  of  the 
streams.  The  surveys  north  of  Yukon  River  necessitated  strenuous 
travel  with  canoes  up  an  unmapped  river  for  scores  of  miles  and 
scouting  trips  on  foot  to  such  points  as  would  afford  stations  of  broad 
outlook  from  which  to  reconnoiter  the  adjacent  country  and  determine  3 
its  geologic  and  geographic  features. 

In  the  field  season  of  1927,  the  expenses  for  which  were  in  pari 
borne  by  the  appropriation  for  1926-27,  the  exploratory  work  was-r;, 
continued  in  both  the  Alaska  Range  country  and  in  the  region  north  [ 
of  the  Yukon  adjacent  to  the  areas  where  work  was  done  during  the  r 
field  season  of  1926.  3 

Not  all  the  work  in  Alaska  is  of  the  exploratory  type,  however,  foi  ;j[ 
the  Geological  Survey's  investigations  also  include  study,  mapping  :;1 
and  reporting  on  the  already  developed  mineral  deposits  in  or  adja-  L 
cent  to  the  settlements  and  in  the  more  accessible  and  well-known .  , 
parts  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  the  task  of  assisting  the  development  of  [  ;(1 
the  Territory's  mineral  resources  in  any  way  that  lies  within  its  j  ;t, 
power  and  resources  is  regarded  as  a  distinctive  duty  of  the  Interior  j  .i( 
Department.  .; 

One  of  the  noteworthy  projects  undertaken  was  the  photographing  j 
from  airplanes  of  a  large  part  of  southeastern  Alaska  by  an  expedi-  j  | 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  field  season  of  1926,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     The  expedition  accom- 
plished noteworthy  results  in  photographing  so  large  a  tract  of  an 
extremely  difficult  topographic  area  under  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
Nearly  6,000  photographic  exposures,  each  consisting  of  three  sep- 
arate parts,  were  made  in  the  course  of  this  work.     The  photographs 
were  made  under  such  conditions  and  controls  that  they  can  be 
utilized  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  preparing  maps  of  the  region    ' 
which  will  serve  for  bases  for  further  geologic  and  topographic  inves-  P 
tigations.     At  the  same  time  these  bases  and  the  maps  subsequently  ^ 
to  be  prepared  from  further  field  surveys  will  be  available  for  the  use  . ( 
of  all  other  Government  departments  concerned  with  any  phase  of  f 
the  development  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  for  prospectors  and  other 
people  of  that  region. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

The  work  on  water  resources  is  done  largely  in  cooperation  with 
Dther  Federal  bureaus,  with  State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies, 
and  with  permittees  and  licensees  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Including  the  cooperative  work,  the  study  of  surface  waters,  which 
consists  primarily  of  the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams,  was 
carried  on  in  41  States  and  Hawaii,  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1,749  gaging  stations  were  being  maintained.  Investigations  relating 
to  ground  water  and  reservoir  sites  were  made  in  16  States  and 
Bawaii. 

Considerable  research  into  the  principles  of  hydrology  has  been 
indertaken  in  order  to  provide  a  more  secure  basis  for  ground- 
water investigations.    A  hydrologic  laboratory  and  three  experiment 
stations  have  been  maintained,  30  automatic  water-stage  recorders 
lave  been  installed  over  observation  wells,  and  thousands  of  meas- 
urements of  water  levels  in  wells  have  been  made.    Cooperation  was 
4    ;ontinued  with  well-drillers'  associations  with  a  view  to  developing 
m  I  ligher  standards  and  better  results  in  water-well  drilling.    The  work 
™  \  >n  quality  of  water  involved  the  examination  of  752  samples. 
*  j     The  investigations  of  power  resources  included  the  preparation  of 
nonthly  and  annual  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and  con- 
t0!  (:  umption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  a  report  on  the 
^    leveloped  and  potential  water  power  of  the  United  States.    The  total 
■1*    unds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  work 
lfL    >n  water  resources  were  $283,565.31,  including  the  Federal  appropria- 
1  ion  of  $151,000  and  repayments  from  cooperating  Government  and 
1B!i)tate  agencies  amounting  to  $132,565.31;  the  total  expenditures  by 
]JS !  he  Geological  Survey   were  $280,579.27,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,- 
|  86.04.      In  addition,  the  cooperating  States  expended  $232,011.95 
1  '<  irectly  in  this  work,  making  a  total  contribution  of  $301,458.89  by 
he  States  and  total  expenditures  for  work  on  water  resources  of 
m  512,591.22. 
J  PUBLICATIONS 

ED  ' 

IS, 
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The  publications  of  the  year  consisted  of  66  books  and  pamphlets 
"I  f  the  regular  series  (including  1  reprint),  112  new  or  revised  maps, 
I  40  reprinted  maps,  and  numerous  circulars,  lists  of  publications, 
i  tc.  The  total  number  of  pages  in  the  new  book  publications  was 
i  ,396.  In  addition  to  the  publications  in  the  regular  series,  47  brief 
3  eports  were  issued  in  mimeographed  form  as  memoranda  for  the 
]  ress.  The  manuscript  edited  and  prepared  for  printing  amounted 
o  21,377  pages;  1,832  galley  proofs  and  14,280  page  proofs  were 
ead  and  corrected.  Indexes  were  prepared  for  32  publications, 
overing  5,214  pages.  The  drawings  prepared  for  publications 
umbered  2,500,   and   the  proofs  of  illustrations  examined   1,964. 
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Maps  for  8  folios  were  wholly  or  partly  prepared  for  engraving,  an 
maps  and  illustrations  for  30  other  reports  were  edited.  The  ne^ 
topographic  maps  edited  and  transmitted  for  engraving  numbere 
122,  and  713  other  maps  were  edited.  Map  proofs  numbering  61 
were  read.  Of  new  and  reprinted  maps  and  folios  653,535  copie 
were  printed.  A  large  amount  of  map  printing  was  done  for  othe 
Government  bureaus,  amounting  to  2,902,551  copies,  for  which  th 
charges  were  about  $140,000.  The  publications  distributed  num 
bered  950,840,  of  which  8,023  folios  and  609,148  maps  were  sold  fo 
$46,116.32. 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

M 

1 1      This  report  covers  the  period  from  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927, 

'M  inclusive. 

4      The  income  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during  this  period  was 

i   19,680,719.05,  or  $1,892,438.16  under  the  previous  year. 

M     The  operation  expense  for  the  year  was  $1,815,367.55,  a  decrease 

m  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $586,949.36. 

The  payments  received  from  water  users  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance were  $1,628,985.46,  or  $175,423.13  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

Excess  of  operation  and  maintenance  expense  over  receipts  for  the 
period  amounted  to  $186,382.09,  compared  with  $598,908.32  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  construction  was  $4,443,000/  corn- 
Dared  with  $9,293,133.90  *  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  expended  on  construction  was   $5,189,025.93,  com- 
'  Dared  with  $6,390,667.73  the  previous  year. 

The  construction  payments  by  water  users  were  $2,671, 542.90,2 
i  decrease  of  $738,738.98,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  total  payments  from  water  users  in  the  fiscal  year  1927 
imounted  to  $4,260,22 1.35,3  compared  with  $4,454,871.48  in  1926, 
i  decrease  of  $194,650.13. 

The  irrigable  area  in  1926  of  the  projects  built  by  the  Government 
vas  1,844,550  acres,  an  increase  of  41,580  acres  over  that  of  1925. 

The  area  irrigated  was  1,411,020  acres,  an  increase  of  90,720  acres. 

The  area  cropped  was  1,328,810  acres,  an  increase  of  86,060  acres. 

The  gross  value  of  crops  grown  on  these  projects  in  1926  was 
160,369,620,  a  decrease  4  of  $17,239,260  compared  with  1925. 

The  area  to  which  water  was  supplied  under  Warren  Act  or  other 
7ater  service  contracts  in  1926  was  1,329,020  acres,  a  decrease 
rom  the  previous  year  of  10,980  acres. 

Of  this  area  1,097,190  acres  were  irrigated  in  1926,  an  increase  over 
he  previous  year  of  78,020  acres. 

The  cropped  area  was  949,590  acres,  a  decrease  of  1,660  acres. 

The  gross  value  of  crops  grown  on  this  land  was  $49,750,040,  a 
!  .ecrease  of  $3,905,810  from  the  previous  year. 

The  total  value  of  crops  grown  in  1926  on  irrigated  land  furnished 
rith  water  from  the  works  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  $110,- 
19,660,  a  decrease  of  $21,145,070  compared  with  1925.4 

1  Not  including  reappropriations. 

1  Includes  American  Falls  Reservoir,  $40,307.01 . 

*  Excluding  American  Falls  Reservoir,  $40,307.01. 

*  This  decrease  was  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  on  the  southwestern  projects  and 
(   apples  on  the  northwestern  projects. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  RECORD  FOR  1926 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  storage  and  diversion  dams,  having  a 
combined  volume  of  20,206,350  cubic  yards,  built  by  the  bureau, 
were  in  operation  during  the  year. 

Sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  of  canals,  waste- 
water ditches,  and  drains  were  operated,  of  which  133  miles  were 
constructed  during  the  year. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  canal  structures  were 
built,  bringing  the  total  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  145,294. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  constructed  155  bridges,  398  culverts, 
52,805  linear  feet  of  pipe,  and  77  flumes.  Earth  and  rock  excava- 
tion during  the  year  amounted  to  4,809,792  cubic  yards,  making  a 
total  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  256,426,258  cubic  yards. 

McKay  Dam  for  the  irrigation  of  the  greater  Umatilla  project, 
Oregon,  and  American  Falls  Dam,  Idaho,  were  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bridge  over  the  latter.  Guernsey  Dam  on  the 
North  Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming,  was  practically  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  construction  of  Gibson  Dam  on  the  Sun 
River  project,  Montana,  and  Stony  Gorge  Dam  on  the  Orland 
project,  California. 

Construction  continued  on  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  was  begun  on  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  projects, 
Oregon/ 

TEN-YEAR  CROP  VALUE 

The  gross  value  of  crops  grown  during  the  last  10  years  on  land 
irrigated  from  works  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

A  tabulation  recently  prepared  (appendix,  Table  17,  page  288) 
shows  the  cropped  acreage,  value  of  crops,  and  the  average  value  of 
crops  per  acre  for  each  of  the  years  1917  to  1926,  inclusive.  In  1917 
the  cropped  area  was  966,784  acres  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
$56,462,000.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  increase 
in  the  cropped  area,  until  in  1926  the  area  was  2,264,600  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  crops  $109,118,300.  The  yearly  value  of  crops 
fluctuated  widely  during  the  10-year  period,  owing  to  conditions 
created  by  the  World  War.  These  values  reached  their  peak  in 
1919,  totaling  $152,978,890. 

The  average  acre  value  of  crops  for  the  10-year  period  was  $53.42, 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  acre  value  of  crops  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Statistics  show  that  during  the  10-year  period  the 
average  value  of  the  10  leading  crops  in  the  United  States,  which 
represent  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  crops,  ranged  from 
$14.45  to  $35.74.  The  high  acre  average  on  reclamation  projects 
is  the  result  of  an  adequate  water  supply  and  improvements  and 
cultivation  above  the  average.  The  State  of  Washington,  in  which 
the  Yakima  and  Okanogan  projects  are  located,  showed  the  highest 
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>er-acre  value  of  crops  during  the  10-year  period,  ranging  from 
77.30  to  $385.  In  contrast,  the  lowest  per-acre  value  is  shown  in 
Montana,  where  the  Huntley,  Milk  River,  Sun  River,  and  Lower 
Tellowstone  projects  are  located,  ranging  from  only  $8.06  to  $49.14. 

OPERATION  OF  PROJECTS  BY  THE  WATER  USERS 

Sixteen  projects  in  whole  or  in  part  are  now  being  operated  by 
he  water  users.  During  the  year  operation  was  assumed  by  the  fol- 
owing  projects  under  appropriate  contracts  for  the  repayment  of 
he  construction  cost: 

Fort  Shaw  division,  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  by  the  Fort 
>haw  Irrigation  District  on  December  31,  1926. 

Interstate  division,  North  Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming, 
>y  the  Pathfinder  Irrigation  District  on  July  1,  1926;  Fort  Laramie 
livision  by  the  Goshen  Irrigation  District  and  the  Gering  and  Fort 
jaramie  Irrigation  District  on  December  31,  1926;  and  Northport 
livision  by  the  Northport  Irrigation  District  on  December  31,  1926. 

Newlands  project,  Nevada,  by  the  Truckee-C arson  Irrigation 
District  on  December  31,   1926. 

West  division,  Umatilla  project,  Oregon,  by  West  Extension 
irrigation  District  on  July  1, 1926;  and  east  division  by  the  Hermiston 
irrigation  District  informally  on  July  1,  1926,  and  formally,  under 
'  contract,  on  December  31,  1926. 

Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah,  by  the  Strawberry  Valley  Water 
Jsers'  Association  on  December  1,  1926. 

Garland  division,  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming,  by  the  Shoshone 
:  irrigation  District  on  December  31,  1926. 

CONTRACTS 

One  index  of  the  bureau's  activities  during  the  year  is  the  number 
,  )f  contracts  entered  into  and  the  different  subjects  involved,  which  are 
l  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Nature  of  contracts 


Number 
of  con- 
tracts 


Amount 
involved 


Cooperative  investigations 

Supplies . . 

Material 

Equipment 

Miscellaneous  services 

Construction  work 

Land  purchases,  including  improvements. 

Land  sales,  including  improvements 

Leases  to  the  United  States 

Leases  from  the  United  States. 

Compromise  of  damages.. 

Rental  of  Government  equipment 

Rental  of  water 

Sale  of  surplus  electrical  energy 

Sale  of  water  rights  to  towns 

Sale  of  water  rights  under  the  Warren  Act. 

Sale  of  water  rights  within  projects 

Adjustment  and  relief 

Transfer  of  project  operation  * 

Miscellaneous 


3 

578 

229 

124 

183 

42 

63 

32 

23 

330 

13 

32 

641 

58 


$31, 500. 00 

284,  621. 31 

565, 545. 18 

302, 305. 34 

77,  787. 12 

3,  796,  721.  63 

337, 327.  60 

36,  544.  00 

9,  706.  60 

343, 438. 43 

4, 265.  00 

5. 886. 34 

60, 249.  79 

691, 305. 15 


7 

81 

485 

7 
74 


4, 305. 80 

5, 650, 181. 15 

442, 095. 43 

9,  508, 539. 60 

94,  768. 37 


3,005 


2  25, 247, 093. 84 


1  As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  involved  in  contract  with  Huntley  project  irrigation 
district,  dated  Jan.  2,  1927,  providing  for  repayment  of  construction  cost  and  transfer  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  amount  is  not  included.    2  Estimated  in  part. 
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INVESTIGATIONS   OF   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR    PLANNED    GROUi 
SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH 

In  the  appropriation  act  of  May  10,  1926,  for  the  fiscal  year  192 
the  bureau  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  an  investigate 
of  how  cut-over  and  swamp  land  might  best  be  developed. 

Operations  were  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  where  the  nee( 
for  planned  rural  development  is  obvious.  Individuals  in  thesi 
States  were  invited  to  write  to  the  bureau  concerning  tracts  of  lane 
in  areas  of  10,000  to  30,000  acres,  capable  of  supporting  100  to  20( 
families,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  an  economic  study  by  th< 
bureau  of  how  these  properties  might  best  be  developed  as  plannec 
rural  communities. 

As  a  result  of  this  invitation  about  75  tracts  of  land,  ranging  ii 
size  from  2,000  to  250,000  acres,  scattered  through  the  States  o: 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  wen 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau.  As  it  was  obviously  impossible 
to  examine  personally  each  one  of  the  numerous  properties  suggested 
throughout  the  South,  it  was  arranged  through  the  various  State 
governors  for  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  or  the  agricultural 
colleges  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  and  report  on  all  the 
properties  suggested  in  their  respective  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  one  or  two  which  appeared  most  suitable  for  a  further 
and  more  intensive  study  by  a  committee  of  three  experts  along 
agricultural,  settlement,  and  economic  lines. 

As  a  result  of  this  sifting  process,  typical  properties  were  selected 
by  the  State  officials  for  further  study.  These  properties  were 
located  near  Pembroke,  N.  C;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Albany,  Ga.; 
Selma,  Ala.;  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  and  Mayland,  Tenn.  In  December, 
1926,  these  places  were  visited  by  three  special  advisers  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  consisting  of — 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
president  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  attorney  at  law;  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  vice  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

George  Soule,  a  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  and  editor  of  the  New  Republic. 

In  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  summarized 
their  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  That  this  study  under  the  new  interpretation  of  reclamation  be 
pursued  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  with  the  view  of  selecting  a 
limited  number  of  suitable  tracts  for  experimental  demonstration 
settlements;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  engineering  work  to  be  done 
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■hereon,  to  prepare  plans  and  programs  for  and  estimates  of  costs  of 
aunching  and  guiding  such  settlements. 

2.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
inder  the  authorization  in  the  deficiency  act  of  December  5,  1924. 

3.  That  under  any  experimental  or  permanent  plan  for  colonization 
;he  operations  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  following: 

(a)  Expert  and  experienced  planning  and  supervision. 

(b)  Adequate  capital  funds  as  loans  for  colonists  to  be  repaid  on 
ong  terms  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

(e)  Desirability  of  centralized  responsibility  and  control  in  launch- 
ng  and  guiding  the  experiment. 

(d)  Desirability  and  necessity  for  success,  of  cooperation  among 
,he  private,  local,  State,  and  all  Federal  Government  agencies  having 
•elated  functions. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  report,  a  tract  of  land  near  Fort 
Lauderdale  was  suggested  by  the  State  of  Florida  for  study,  so  that 
)y  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  seven  southern  States  were  represented 
n  the  plans  of  the  bureau.  The  investigations  thus  far  carried  out 
>n  these  seven  tracts  have  sought  to  ascertain  what  would  be  their 
igricultural  possibilities  if  subdivided  into  farms  suited  to  the  efforts 
|  )f  the  owners  and  their  families  and  improved  for  cultivation  under 
i  )lans  recommended  by  the  State  agricultural  experts,  the  settlers 
,o  be  selected  and  organized  as  a  community  group  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  competent  and  experienced  leadership. 

The  areas  submitted  for  study  fall  into  two  groups — one,  farms  like 
)hose  offered  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  where  part 
)f  the  area  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  and  where  farming  methods 
aave  tended  to  deplete  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  other  group 
ncludes  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Florida,  where 
;here  is  now  little  or  no  agriculture,  and  where  drainage,  land  clearing, 
>r  other  reclamation  work  is  needed  before  settlement  can  begin. 

The  bureau  was  aided  in  its  studies  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
^reparation  of  agricultural  programs  and  soil  surveys. 

ECONOMIC  AND  ENGINEERING  OPERATIONS 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  ARIZONA 

i    Economic  conditions  on  the  Salt  River  project  are  exceptionally 
favorable.     All  land  is  in  private  ownership  and  is  practically  100 
3er  cent  in  cultivation.    The  farm  population  is  increasing  with  con- 
I  jiderable  rapidity  through  the  subdivision  of  large  holdings.    Expan- 
t  sion  along  these  lines  will  probably  continue  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Of  the  7,303  irrigated  farrns,  6,280  were  cultivated  by  owners  and 
1,023  by  tenants. 
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The  Roosevelt  power  plant  has  been  modernized  as  a  culminatio 
of  a  three-year  program,  and  the  seventh  unit  with  a  capacity  c  f 
7,500  kilovolt-amperes  has  been  completed.  One  8,750-kilovolt 
ampere  unit  has  been  installed  at  the  Mormon  Flat  Dam  this  yeai 
The  Horse  Mesa  Dam  with  its  30,000-kilovolt-ampere  power  plan 
is  nearing  completion.  Transmission  lines  have  been  built  servinj  • 
new  pumping  plants  and  other  users. 

YUMA  PROJECT,  ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 

Tenancy  on  this  project  is  increasing.     Of  the  1,352  cultivatec 
farms,  666  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and  686  by  owners.     In  general    : 
the  reason  for  tenancy  is  that  the  owner  believes  he  can  make  mon 
money  by  leasing  his  land  than  by  farming  it  himself,  as  many  of  th(   • 
present  owners  are  not  farmers.     Other  owners  who   are  farmers 
would  rather  work  for  wages  and  accept  a  cash  or  crop  rental  than  tc   I 
farm  their  own  land.     The  land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned  by 
459  residents  and  207  nonresidents.     Thirty-two  farms,  comprising 
1,735  acres,  have  been  acquired  through  foreclosure  proceedings  by 
banks  and  others.     As  a  whole,  tenant  farms  are  not  so  well  culti- 
vated as  those  farmed  by  owners.     Payment  of  water  charges  is  better 
on  farms  cultivated  by  owners  than  on  tenant-cultivated  farms. 

Eleven  good  farms  are  unoccupied  because  of  nonresident  owner- 
ship and  delinquent  charges.  There  are  buildings  on  only  a  few. 
No  farms  were  abandoned. 

The  asking  and  selling  prices  of  land  are  $125  to  $200  per  acre,' 
with  terms  to  purchasers  of  one  to  five  years.  Ten  per  cent  is  charged  j 
on  short-time  credit  and  5  per  cent  on  long  time. 

Two  packing  plants  for  packing  and  shipping  of  lettuce  and  canta-  \ 
loupes  were  started  on  the  project  during  the  year,  resulting  in  ant 
increase  of  about  900  cars  of  cantaloupes  and  lettuce.     Cooperative 
marketing  associations  functioning  on  the  project  are  the  Yuma  i 
County  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association  and  the  Yuma  Fanners 
Cooperative  Association. 

Loans  are  made  by  the  Federal  land  bank  and  State  rural  credit 
agencies. 

The  siphon  drop  power  plant  was  put  into  operation  on  July  15, 
1926,  with  an  output  of  13,000  kilowatts  per  day.  By  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  from  1,400  to  1,750  second-feet  this  output  has 
been  increased  to  20,000  kilowatts.  Two  additional  siphons  and  a 
by-pass  gate  were  added  to  the  siphon  drop  spillway.  Additional 
drainage  will  be  required  in  the  valley  division,  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided.  More  drainage  work  will  also  be  needed  on  the 
reservation  division,  which  will  be  done  as  supplemental  construction. 
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ORLAND  PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

Farms  irrigated  during  1926  numbered  684,  of  which  162  were 
I;  armed  by  tenants,  many  of  whom,  however,  are  project-land  owners, 
!  nd  522  by  owners.  The  main  reason  for  tenancy  is  nonresident 
Ownership.  Of  the  project  landowners  delinquent  in  payment  of 
j  925  charges  at  the  beginning  of  the  1927  irrigation  season,  only  30 
!  »er  cent  were  owners  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  indicating  that 

iayment   of   water  charges   on    tenant-cultivated    areas   was   more 

>rompt  than  on  those  farmed  by  owners.  Approximately  15  farms, 
I  omprising  an  area  of  450  acres,  were  involved  in  foreclosure  proceed - 
j:  igs  by  banks,  mortgage  companies,  or  other  leasing  agencies. 

About  300  farms,  involving  3,900  acres  of  land,  are  unoccupied, 
j  Some  of  the  unoccupied  land  is  leveled  and  a  few  farms  have  minor 
i  building  improvements.  About  25  new  settlers  located  on  the  project 
during  1926.  No  farms  were  abandoned.  The  price  of  unimproved 
E  md  varies  from  $75  to  $150  per  acre  and  that  of  improved  land  from 
j!  175  to  $750  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  im- 

rovements.  Under  a  cooperative  plan  between  the  landowners 
:  nd  the  bureau  for  advertising  and  selling  unoccupied  lands,  20  years 
;,re  provided  for  repayment,  with  a  down  payment  of  10  per  cent  of 

he  purchase  price  at  time  of  sale,  semiannual  payment  of  interest 
i  nly  during  the  next  two  years  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  balance  due 

uring  the  succeeding  18  years  in  semiannual  amortized  installmeats, 

arrying  6  per  cent  interest. 
Satisfactory  progress  was  made  by  the  Kadota  fig  industry,  the 
j  annery   for  which   began   operations   in   1925.     The   almond   and 

pricot  growers  had  a  very  successful  season;  dairymen  also  made 
|  aoney.     The    following    cooperative    marketing    organizations    are 

perating    on    the    project:  Orland    Orange    Growers    Association, 

)rland  Almond   Growers  Exchange,  Orland  Fig  Growers  Associa- 

ion,  and  Orland  Apricot  Association. 
Federal  farm  loans  to  the  extent  of  $685,000  at  the  close  of  the 

ear  had  been  placed  on  Orland  project  property. 
The  most  important  engineering  work  in  progress  was  providing 
|  dditional  storage  by  the  construction  of  the  Stony  Gorge  Reservoir. 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  was  awarded  the  Am- 

>ursen   Co.   on   October  2,    1926.     Buildings   for   the   contractor's 

amp  were  erected  in  November  and  excavation  began  in  December. 

?he  first  concrete  in  the  dam  was  placed  in  June,  1927. 

GRAND  VALLEY  PROJECT,  COLORADO 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  farms  is  431,  of  which  175  were 
ultivated  by  tenants,  256  by  owners.  Tenancy  is  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  removal  of  the  original  owners  before  water  was  avail- 
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able  and  development  attempted  by  renting  to  beet  growers  c 
neighbors.  The  ownership  of  land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  largel; 
nonresident.  About  12  farms  of  some  800  acres  are  now  owned  b;  I 
the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation  through  purchase  for  colonization  an* 
foreclosure  on  their  colonists.  Title  to  five  other  farms  is  held  b; 
banks  and  loan  companies.  Tenants  in  exceptional  cases  may  com  i 
pare  favorably  with  owners  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Th 
tenant-cultivated  farms  are  generally  well  up  to  date  in  water  pay 
ments,  owing  to  the  lack  of  leniency  to  nonresident  owners  unde: 
the  relief  act. 

Possibly  75  reasonably  desirable  farms  (soil  classes  1  to  4)  ar< 
unoccupied.     These  farms  have  either  no  improvements  or  are  o: 
such  poor  quality  as  to  be  of  no  value  for  development  purposes     : 
During  the  year  one  bona  fide  settler  located  on  unimproved  land. 
The  average  list  price  for  good  quality  occupied  lands,  without   . 
including  value  of  improvements,  is  probably  $75  to  $100  per  acre, 
Owners  generally  give  any  reasonable  terms  to  responsible  purchasers  I 
who  are  farmers.     Bank  interest  is  9  and  10  per  cent  on  six  months'    t 
paper.     Land  sales  and  trust  deeds  bear  7  or  8  per  cent. 

The  following  cooperative  marketing  associations  are  functioning  ; 
successfully:  Colorado  Potato  Growers'  Exchange,  Bean  Growers'^ 
Association,  Beet  Growers'  Association,  Mesa  County  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association,  Mesa  County  Cow  Testing  Association,  Mesa 
County  Livestock  Shipping  Association,  and  Mesa  County  Turkey 
Growers'  Association.  The  Western  Slope  Poultry  Association  is 
being  organized  and  will  probably  embrace  the  turkey  association. 

Small  extensions  to  the  distribution  and  drainage  systems  of  the  ll 
gravity  division  were  constructed  and  little  additional  work  is  || 
required  to  complete  his  division.  On  the  Orchard  Mesa  divisions 
all  work  provided  for  in  the  contract  with  the  Orchard  Mesa  irriga-  i 
tion  district  was  completed  on  June  30,  1927,  and  announcement  t 
of  the  construction  cost  to  be  repaid  will  be  made  in  time  to  permit 
the  first  installment  to  be  collected  on  December  1,  1927. 

UNCOMPAHGRE  PROJECT,  COLORADO 

Of  the  1,606  cultivated  farms  on  the  project,  859  were  cultivated 
by  tenants  in  1926  and  747  by  owners.  Many  of  the  original  settlers, 
who,  on  account  of  lack  of  water  prior  to  1912,  located  elsewhere, 
still  retain  their  holdings  here,  which  are  operated  by  tenants. 
Tenancy  is  also  due  to  investments  made  by  business  men  in  project 
towns  and  those  adjacent  thereto,  and  also  by  railroad  employees. 
Tenancy  has  also  resulted  from  transfers  by  foreclosure  proceedings 
or  quit-claim  deeds  to  loan  agencies  during  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion. Approximately  15  to  20  properties  were  acquired  during  the 
fiscal  year  1927  by  foreclosure  proceedings. 
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Farms  owned  by  project  residents  and  farmed  by  tenants  are  as 

eil  cultivated  as  those  farmed  by  owners.  However,  on  farms 
|:  wned  by  nonresidents,  especially  those  who  do  not  follow  a  definite 
|[  trm  program,  the  soil  is  being  robbed  of  fertility  on  account  of  lack 
I;  f  proper  crop  rotation.  Tenancy  is  gradually  increasing.  Pay- 
jr  tent  of  water  charges  on  tenant-cultivated  farms  is  in  general 
\  etter  than  the  payments  on  those  farmed  by  owners.  This  is  due 
I )  the  fact  that  absentee  residents  were  inclined  generally  to  pay 
It  ills  promptly  when  notices  were  rendered. 

From  25  to  50  good  farms  are  unoccupied.  Many  of  these  have 
f  le  usual  farm  buildings.  Two  farm  units  were  filed  on  during  1926 
jt  nd  approximately  40  to  50  outside  purchasers  and  new  tenants 
l  ere  added  to  the  project  population. 

The  price  for  farm  land  ranges  from  $25  to  $200  per  acre.  The 
isual  practice  is  a  down  payment  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  cash 
I  ith  3  to  10  years'  time  for  payment  of  the  balance.  Short- time  in- 
jhrest  rates  are  usually  8  to  10  per  cent  and  long-time  credit  rates 
t  to  8  per  cent. 

The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Delta,  Colo.,  handles  the  project  beets 
|e  s  well  as  refines  the  sirup  of  the  Grand  Junction  beet  factory.  The 
creamery  industries  are  doing  well  and  the  flour  mills  are  in  a 
jf  ourishing  condition. 

The  principal  marketing  association  is  the  Colorado  Cooperative 
p  'otato  Growers  Association,  and  the  majority  of  growers  in  the 
f  lontrose  and  Olathe  sections  are  members  of  their  various  exchanges. 

A  considerable  area  on  the  project  is  seeped  and  its  productivity 
j  npaired.  The  extent  of  the  seeped  areas  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
|  rainage  have  not  been  determined  because  individuals  have  elected 
P  carry  out  their  own  drainage  work,  and  until  recently  the  water 
I  sers  have  shown  little  interest  in  a  comprehensive  drainage  plan. 
k  few  minor  lateral  extensions  were  constructed  with  operation  and 
laintenance  funds. 

BOISE  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Of  the  3,460  cultivated  farms,  including  Black  Canyon  district, 
,615  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and  1,845  by  owners.  Tenancy  is 
aainly  on  land  still  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  Land  cultivated  by 
enants  is  owned  about  equally  by  residents  and  nonresidents.  Ap- 
proximately 30  farms,  comprising  1,300  acres,  have  been  acquired  by 
Dreclosure  or  have  been  deeded  to  the  mortgagee  during  the  year. 
?he  amount  of  tenancy  is  decreasing  slightly.  The  tenant  farms  are 
isualry  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those  farmed  by  owners.  Payment 
f  charges  is  not  greatly  different  on  the  two  classes  of  farms. 

About  40  tracts  comprising  1,200  acres  are  uncultivated.  These 
re  generally  the  poorest  on  the  project  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
lass  4  and  5  land  with  poor  improvements.     No  good  farms  are 
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unoccupied.    About  40  new  settlers  located  on  the  project  during  th 
year.    Six  or  eight  tracts  have  probably  been  finally  abandoned. 

The  asking  price  for  good  farms  is  about  SI 50  per  acre  and  th 
selling  price  about  $100,  subject  to  water  charges.  Owners  usuall; 
give  5  or  10  years  at  7  per  cent  interest  on  50  to  75  per  cent  of  th 
purchase  price.  Some  Federal  and  insurance  company  money  i 
available  at  5  Y^  to  6  per  cent.  Short-time  credit  carries  about  I 
per  cent.  The  Federal  land  bank  and  the  State  department  of  publi 
investments  make  loans  on  project  farms. 

Additional  canning  and  pickle  factories,  hatcheries  and  poultry 
feeding  plants,  and  creameries  are  being  started.  Butter  and  cheesi 
factories,  the  milk  condensary,  and  industries  connected  with  th< 
poultry  business  are  expanding  and  prosperous. 

Main  canal  improvement  and  the  construction  of  additional  drain* 
provided  for  in  the  contracts  with  the  irrigation  districts  were  con- 
tinued. Portions  of  the  hillside  canal  of  the  Riverside  district  wen 
reconstructed  under  contract  with  that  district.  An  appropriatior 
of  $400,000  for  beginning  construction  of  an  irrigation  system  for  the 
Payette  division  has  been  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1928.  This  work  will  include  storage  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Payette  River  and  a  canal  system  to  irrigate  about  47,000  acres 
of  land.  Complete  soil  classification  and  economic  studies  for  this 
division  have  been  made  and  investigation  of  storage  sites  is  in 
progress. 

KING  HILL  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Of  the  178  cultivated  farms,  119  are  cultivated  by  owners  and  59 
by  tenants.  Tenant  farms  are  reasonably  well  cultivated  compared 
to  owners'  farms.  There  is  no  delinquency  in  payments  for  water 
charges  by  tenants.  Eight  farms,  containing  approximately  1,398 
acres,  were  acquired  through  foreclosure. 

Two  farms  owned  by  nonresidents  are  unoccupied.  Two  new 
settlers  came  on  the  project  during  the  year  and  two  farms  were 
abandoned. 

The  selling  price  of  land  is  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre  at  the  terms 
of  purchaser.  The  regular  rate  of  interest  at  the  bank  is  10  per  cent 
for  small  loans  for  short  periods  and  8  per  cent  on  larger  loans  covering 
longer  periods. 

MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Of  the  2,520  cultivated  farms,  1,050  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and 
1,470  by  owners.  Land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned  by  both 
residents  and  nonresidents,  but  in  large  measure  by  nonresident  loan 
companies.  In  general,  tenant  farms  are  not  so  well  cultivated  as 
those  farmed  by  owners,  but  payment  of  water  charges  is  as  good  as 
or  better  than  on  those  farmed  by  owners,  as  loan  agencies  keep  the 
charges  paid. 
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About  100  productive  farms  are  unoccupied.  Improvements  in 
general  consist  of  small  farm  buildings,  some  fencing,  clearing,  level- 
ing, and  ditching.  Probably  50  to  100  new  settlers,  mostly  renters, 
located  on  the  project  during  the  year.  Practically  no  farms  were 
abandoned. 

Asking  prices  for  farms  range  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre.  Selling 
Drices  are  from  $75  to  $200  per  acre.  The  terms  of  purchase  given 
)y  mortgage  companies  are  10  per  cent  down  and  20  to  30  years; 
}y  individuals,  one-third  down  and  about  five  annual  payments, 
interest  rate  on  long-time  credit  is  6  to  8  per  cent,  mostly  7  per  cent. 
Short- time  loans  by  banks  are  made  at  10  per  cent. 

New  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  cheese  at  the 
3aul  factory  of  the  Kraft  Cheese  Co.  and  a  broom  factory  at  Burley 
>y  the  Northwestern  Broom  Co.,  using  locally  grown  broom  corn. 
)ther  successful  industries  are  flour  mills,  alfalfa  meal  mills,  stock- 
eeding  mills  and  yards,  creameries,  brickyards,  sand  and  gravel 
dts,  ice  and  cold-storage  plants,  cream  cheese  factories,  cream, 
•oultry,  and  wool  pools,  potato,  seed,  and  produce  warehouses. 

Cooperative  marketing  associations  now  functioning  are  the 
'.  /lini-Cassia  Dairymen's  Association  (cream  pool),  Mini-Cassia 
t  loney  Producers  Association,  Idaho-Oregon  Poultry  Producers,  and 
( kssia  County  Beet  Growers'  Association. 

The  Federal  land  bank  has  about  85  loans  on  the  project,  amount- 
iig  to  about  $270,000.  The  Pacific  Coast  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
1  as  about  $150,000  loaned  on  the  project. 

A  new  power  unit,  with  2,400  kilowatts  capacity,  was  added  to  the 
ji  quipment  at  the  Minidoka  power  house,  affording  a  temporary 
\  sserve  sufficient  to  discontinue  operation  of  the  wornout  plants  at 
\  .merican  Falls. 

Plans  were  considered  for  increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  south 
t  .de  division  and  controlling  ground  water  by  installation  of  drainage 

iumping  plants.  Topographic  and  location  surveys  were  started  on 
ie  Minidoka  gravity  extension  division,  for  which  an  initial  appro- 
j  riation  of  $400,000  was  made  by  the  last  Congress. 
I  Construction  of  American  Falls  Dam  was  completed.  Con- 
f  auction  of  the  bridge  over  the  dam  was  50  per  cent  completed  at 
|  ie  end  of  the  year.  Storage  in  the  reservoir  was  .begun  in  October, 
I  )26,  and  the  reservoir  was  filled  practically  to  capacity  at  the  end 
f  '.  the  fiscal  year. 

HUNTLEY  PROJECT,  MONTANA 

Of  the  587  cultivated  farms  307  are  cultivated  by  tenants  and  280 

|  i  owners.     The  tenants  rent,  because  the  40-acre  units  are  con- 

dered  too  small.     Most  of  the  owners  who  lease  their  land  are  non- 

sidents  who  acquired  their  holdings  either  by  foreclosure  or  by 
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filing  and  are  now  engaged  in  other  occupations.  About  25  farms 
with  an  area  of  1,500  acres,  have  been  acquired  by  foreclosure  pro 
ceedings.  Tenant  farms,  as  a  rule,  are  as  well  cultivated  as  thos< 
cultivated  by  owners.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  units  which  ar< 
delinquent  in  operation  and  maintenance  charges  are  farmed  b} 
tenants  and  40  per  cent  by  owners. 

No  good  farms  are  unoccupied.  Farms  in  class  1  can  not  be 
bought  for  less  than  $150  per  acre.  Farms  that  have  class  4  and 
class  5  land  range  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre,  unpaid  charges  to  be 
assumed  by  the  buyer.  Part-cash  consideration  and  the  balance 
secured  by  a  mortgage  are  the  usual  terms  of  purchase.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  short-time  loans  is  10  per  cent.  Mortgage  companies 
charge  from  53^  to  8  per  cent  for  long-time  loans. 

A  large  number  of  the  project  farmers  are  members  of  the  Inter - 
Mountain  Beet  Growers  Association.  The  Huntley  Project  Poultry- 
men's  Association  is  a  local  marketing  organization. 

A  number  of  project  settlers  have  made  loans  on  the  amortization 
plan  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane. 

The  engineering  work  on  the  project  has  been  completed,  except 
for  the  drainage  extensions  provided  for  in  the  contract  with  the 
Huntley  project  irrigation  district,  dated  January  2,  1927.  Con- 
struction of  the  drains  is  in  progress.  Operation  of  the  project  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  irrigation  district  on  January  1,  1928. 

MILK  RIVER  PROJECT,  MONTANA 

Of  the  359  farms  cultivated  and  partially  irrigated,  130  were 
cultivated  by  tenants  and  229  by  landowners.  Tenancy  is  due 
principally  to  recent  unsatisfactory  returns,  particularly  upon 
poorer  lands.  Much  of  the  project  area  is  held  in  large  tracts  both 
by  resident  and  nonresident  owners,  many  of  whom  do  not  desire 
to  farm,  but  have  been  willing  to  lease  their  lands  at  terms  which 
are  attractive  to  the  ordinary  tenant  farmer.  Tenancy  is  decreasing 
slightly.  The  tillage  of  tenant  farms  is  inferior  to  that  of  lands 
farmed  by  owners,  as  in  most  cases  tenants  are  operating  larger 
tracts  than  can  be  cultivated  efficiently.  Collections  from  tenant 
farms  have  been  somewhat  better  than  from  tracts  farmed  by  owners. 
Approximately  12 'farms,  embracing  about  1,400  acres,  were  acquired 
by  mortgage  foreclosure  or  in  satisfaction  of  other  indebtedness. 

About  232  additional  farms,  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
productive  land  for  profitable  operation,  can  be  supplied  with  water 
from  constructed  works.  This,  however,  would  necessitate  the 
subdivision  of  several  large  tracts  into  smaller  units.  About  10  new 
tenants  have  been  obtained,  principally  upon  the  Chinook  division, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beet  land,  some  of  these  having  received 
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ontracts  for  deed  or  options  to  buy.  Lands  can  be  purchased  at 
20  to  $100  per  acre.  In  very  few  cases  are  well-improved  tracts 
ath  habitable  buildings  for  sale.  Many  landowners  have  expressed 
rillingness  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  entirely  or  in  part  on  almost 
ny  terms  if  responsible  settlers  who  are  bona  fide  farmers  can  be 
3cured.  In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  project  settlement,  effort  is 
eing  made  to  obtain  options  on  several  farms  at  terms  comparable 
ith  those  offered  by  landowners  on  other  projects. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  factory  at 
'hinook.  Not  enough  beets,  however,  are  raised  by  landowners  for 
itisfactory  operation.  One  cooperative  elevator  and  one  cooperative 
:  -eamery  are  operated.  A  potato  growers'  association  operates 
:artially  as  a  marketing  organization  with  very  good  success.  A 
i  pestock-marketing  organization,  composed  principally  of  the  stock- 
powers  adjacent  to  the  project,  functions  satisfactorily. 

Construction  of  the  second  barrels  of  the  St.  Mary  and  Hall's 
f  oulee  siphons  was  completed.  Considerable  work  was  done  in 
i  lengthening  the  lower  bank  of  the  St.  Mary  Canal  to  utilize  safely 
]  e  full  capacity  provided  by  the  additional  siphons.  Repair  of  the 
;  nal  must  be  carried  to  completion  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing 

imand  for  water.     Previous  to  ultimate  development  of  the  project, 

regulating  reservoir  will  no  doubt  be  needed  for  the  control  and 

nservation  of  the  present  water  supply. 

SUN  RIVER  PROJECT,  MONTANA 

Fort  Shaw  division. — Of  the  189  irrigated  and  11  dry  farms  culti- 
|  ted,  81  irrigated  and  4  dry  farms  were  cultivated  by  tenants,  and 
8  irrigated  and  7  dry  farms  were  cultivated  by  owners.  Tenancy  is 
e  principally  to  a  combination  of  poor  farmers  who  located  on 
her  poor  farms  or  farms  that  were  too  small  to  make  a  comfortable 
i  ing  by  following  the  general  line  of  farming  that  prevails  on  this 
)ject.  The  result  has  been  that  the  entrymen  on  these  farms  have 
b  and  secured  work,  generally  in  Gieat  Falls  or  other  cities,  where 
•re  attractive  living  conditions  were  promised  and  good  wages 
ild  be  earned. 

)f  the  farms  operated  by  tenants,  51  are  owned  by  nonresidents, 
are  considered  too  small  to  produce  a  living,  4  are  now  owned  as 
ates,  and  13  farms  with  a  total  irrigable  area  of  939  acres  are 
d  by  individuals  and  loan  companies  acquiring  title  through  fore- 
sure  proceedings.  Tenancy  is  increasing  and,  as  a  rule,  tenants 
not  farm  as  well  as  the  owner;  but  water  charges  on  tenant- 
irated  farms  are  usually  in  a  better  status  than  farms  operated  by 
lers. 
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Assuming  that  an  unoccupied  farm  is  one  on  which  no  family  live 
although  it  may  be  farmed  either  by  the  owner  or  a  tenant,  there  ai 
72  such  farms  on  the  Fort  Shaw  division,  as  follows: 

Farm  owned  by  husband  and  wife  living  on  one  place ] 

Nonresidents S 

Owns  more  than  one  farm 

Farms  acquired  through  foreclosure ] 

Farms  held  as  estates 

Too  small  or  poor  to  make  living 

Poor  farmers  on  poor  farms 


Total. 


ISH 


Most  of  these  farms  have  no  improvements  and  only  in  a  few  ca 
are  the  buildings  in  condition  to  be  occupied  by  a  family.     Thre 
new  settlers  located  on  the  Fort  Shaw  division  this  spring.     No  farrr  |  \ 
have  been  abandoned. 

Farmers  are  asking  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre  for  farms.     Transf( 
prices  range  from  about  $40  to  $75  per  acre.     The  prevailing  rat 
of  interest  on  short-term  loans  is  10  per  cent  and  on  long-term  loar  f 
6  and  8  per  cent. 

There  are  no  cooperative  marketing  associations  on  the  divisioi 
but  the  Cascade  County  Cow  Testing  Association  is  working  with 
few  of  the  farmers  and  obtaining  good  results. 

Greenfields  division. — Of  the  315  cultivated  farms,  104  irrigated  an 
17  dry  farms  were  cultivated  by  owners,  and  140  irrigated  and  54  dr 
farms  were  cultivated  by  tenants. 

Thirty-five  of  the  tenant-operated  farms  are  owned  by  resider  : 
landowners  and  159  tenant  farms  by  nonresident  owners.  Twenty! 
one  farms  have  been  taken  over  through  foreclosure  proceeding:  i ; 
Tenancy  has  increased  in  recent  years.  There  is  little  difference  i « 
the  results  obtained  on  farms  operated  by  tenants  and  those  operate  t  i 
by  owners,  and  water  charges  on  tenant-operated  farms  have  bee  i  \ 
kept  in  better  condition  than  those  operated  by  owners. 

There  are  88  unoccupied  farms  on  the  Greenfields  division.  < 
which  10  have  been  acquired  through  foreclosure  proceedings  and  1 
are  held  by  either  husband  or  wife  where  the  owner  lives  on  the  oth(  in 
farm.     In  only  a  few  cases  are  there  good  improvements  on  the  m 
occupied  farms.     In  a  few  cases  recently  it  has  been  necessary  t 
construct  houses  and  barns  so  that  good  tenants  could  be  secure( 
Nine  settlers  have  taken  land  on  the  project,  usually  under  con  track  Jr. 
for  sale.     In  some  cases  tenants  have  been  given  an  option  t  \)t 
purchase. 

The  average  selling  price  of  land  is  $25  per  acre  on  farms  whei  k 
there  are  no  improvements  other  than  fences.  Where  there  are  goo  !k 
improvements,  land  can  be  purchased  at  around  $40  per  acre.     Loci  It 
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;  anks  ask  10  per  cent  on  short-term  loans.  The  usual  rate  of  interest 
;  a  mortgage  loans  is  8  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  10  per 
:  int. 

Two  cream-purchasing  stations  were  established  at  Fairfield  in 
[  )26  for  shipment  of  cream  to  Great  Falls.  A  number  of  farmers 
s  up  direct  to  the  creamery  at  Choteau.  The  county  agent  of  Teton 
[  ounty  has  organized  a  cow-testing  association  and  several  farmers 
:ave  joined.  The  Teton  County  Shipping  Association  marketed 
iie  sweet  clover  seed  produced  on  the  project  in  1926  and  secured 
;  )od  prices  for  the  farmers.  This  same  association  markets  turkeys 
i  id  has  helped  the  farmers  secure  top  prices. 

The  canal  and  lateral  systems  for  lands  in  the  Fort  Shaw  division 
;ave  been  completed.  Irrigation  works  and  partial  drainage  have 
:  3en  provided  for  about  42,000  out  of  93,000  acres  in  the  Greenfields 
;  rigation  district,  which  comprises  all  of  the  irrigable  project  land  on 
,ie  north  side  of  the  river.  Storage  for  this  division  is  being  provided 
i  >  supplement  the  normal  flow  of  Sun  River,  which  is  exhausted  gen- 
s  "ally  by  July  15.  Contract  for  the  construction  of  Gibson  Dam  was 
i  varded  on  September  13, 1926,  and  the  construction  of  this  reservoir, 
I  hich  will  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  for  all  of  the  irrigable 
;  nds,  is  now  in  progress. 

LOWER  YELLOWSTONE  PROJECT,  MONTANA-NORTH  DAKOTA 

There  are  601  cultivated  farms,  of  which  471  were  irrigated  and 
.50  dry  farmed.  Tenants  cultivated  353  farms  and  owners  248. 
I  enancy  is  caused  by  the  large  percentage  of  farms  owned  by  person? 
i  ring  in  towns  and  loan  agencies.  Approximately  25  farms,  com- 
:  ising  3,000  acres,  were  acquired  through  mortgage  foreclosures  by 
:  inks,  mortgage  companies,  and  other  loaning  agencies.  Tenancy 
i  increasing,  and  tenant  farms  are  not  generally  so  well  cultivated  as 

lose  farmed  by  owners;  but  payment  of  water  charges  on  tenant 

rais  is  fully  as  good  as  on  those  farmed  by  owners. 

About  125  farms  were  unoccupied,  but  many  of  them  were  culti- 
i  ited  by  farmers  living  on  other  farms.  At  least  50  farms  were  not 
i  dtivated.  Fifteen  farmers  purchased  land  during  the  year  and  30 
1 3w  tenants  are  cultivating  land.     No  farms  were  abandoned. 

Options  in  favor  of  the  Government  were  taken  on  78  farms  at 
;:ices  ranging  from  $15  to  $100  per  acre.  These  provide  for  the 
i  lyment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash.  During  the 
1 3xt  two  years  no  payment  except  interest  is  required,  but  the 
i  irehaser  must  agree  to  make  permanent  improvements  equivalent 
'  i  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price.     The  balance  is  to  be  paid  in 

>  years  on  the  amortization  plan  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The 
i  availing  interest  on  short- time  loans  at  the  banks  is  10  per  cent. 
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A  creamery  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  ice  crea  I  $ 
is  under  construction  at  Sidney.     A  dairyman's  association  is  operah  ip\ 
at  Sidney  and  its  members  receive  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  mo  Wi][ 
for  butterfat  than  is  paid  to  individuals. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  are  being  made  by  the  Agij^re 

let 

Du 

d  l 


cultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Minneapolis.     A  second  associatki 
has  recently  been  organized  locally  to  handle  these  loans. 

The  program  of  silt  removal  from  the  main  can  a    was  continue 
and  construction  of  the  drainage  system  by  contract  has  been  starte<  i 


NORTH  PLATTE  PROJECT,  NEBRASKA-WYOMING 
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Of  the  1,338  irrigated  farms  on  the  Interstate  division,  538  wei 
cultivated  by  owners  and  800  by  tenants.  Of  the  1,219  irrigate 
farms  on  the  Fort  Laramie  division,  391  were  cultivated  by  owner 
and  828  by  tenants.  Of  the  175  farms  on  the  Northport  division,  5 
were  cultivated  by  owners  and  118  by  tenants. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  tenancy,  including  failure  of  owner 
to  make  a  living  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  necessary  improve 
ments  on  their  land.  Some  owners  have  become  discouraged  witH 
conditions  and  moved  off.  A  number  of  owners  are  now  workin 
at  other  occupations  and  financing  the  tenant,  with  the  intention  o  ]>, 
moving  back  to  the  farm  when  the  improvements  are  complete  am 
conditions  warrant.  Foreclosure  of  mortgages,  owners  engaged  u 
other  business,  absentee  ownership,  poor  quality  of  soil,  lands  rente( 
to  some  other  member  of  the  family  who  will  probably  become  tin 
owner  of  the  farm,  may  also  be  noted  as  contributing  factors. 

On  the  Interstate  and  Fort  Laramie  divisions,  tenant  farms  oi 
good  land  are  as  well  cultivated  as  those  farmed  b}^  the  owners,  anc 
on  the  Northport  division  tenant  farms  are  better  cultivated.     Oi 
the  Interstate  and  Fort  Laramie  divisions  there  is  no  noticeable  I 
difference  in  the  pa}^ment  of  water  charges  on  tenant-cultivated  farms 
as   compared   with   those   farmed   by   owners.     On   the   Northporl  j 
division,  however,  the  majority  of  delinquent  farms  are  those  cul-j; 
tivated  by  owners.     Tenancy  is  increasing  on  the  Interstate  and    ' 
Northport  divisions,  and  is  apparently  stationary  on  the  Fort  Laramie  t 
division.     On  the  Interstate  division  140  farms,  comprising  13, C 
acres,  have  been  acquired  through  foreclosure.  I  ill 

On  the  Interstate  division  19  farms,  with  soil  classes  1  to  4,  are  i 
unoccupied;  35  such  farms  on  the  Fort  Laramie  division  and  4    on 
the  Northport.    On  the  Interstate  division  113  settlers  located  during  k 
the  year  and  25  farms  were  abandoned;  on  the  Fort  Laramie  division  It 
there  were  124  new  settlers  and  15  farms  abandoned;  and  on  the 
Northport  division,  13  settlers  and  8  farms  abandoned. 

The  asking  and  selling  prices  of  land  range  from  $25  to  $175  on  the  In 
Interstate  and  Fort  Laramie  divisions  and  from  $10  to  $125  on  the  \\ 
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\  Jorthport  division.     The  terms  of  purchase  on  the  Interstate  and 

]  \>rt  Laramie  divisions  are  usually  one-third  down  and  the  balance 
q  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  and  on  the  Northport  division,  usually 
ne-fourth  down  and  the  balance  in  three  years  at  6  per  cent.     The 

:  aterest  rate  on  short-time  credit  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent  and  on  long- 
ime  credit  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  with  5  per  cent  from  the  Federal  land 
>ank  on  the  Interstate  division. 

During  the  year  several  commercial  hatcheries  were  established 
nd  satisfactory  results  were  reported.  A  poultry  raisers'  colony 
fas  also  organized.  Wholesale  seed  houses  are  becoming  interested  in 
he  raising  of  various  seeds  on  the  project.     Several  cooperative 

<  heese  factories  have  been  constructed  and  are  doing  a  good  business, 
his  industry  is  increasing  and  there  is  a  demand  for  additional 

:  actories.  In  connection  with  this  industry,  plans  were  made  for  the 
rganization  of  an  intermediate  credit  association  to  assist  in  financing 
he  purchase  of  dairy  stock.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  com- 
peted the  construction  of  a  new  factory  at  Minatare,  Nebr.,  and 

'  tegan  construction  of  a  factory  at  Lyman,  Nebr.     The  Holly  Sugar 
^o.  constructed  a  factory  at  Torrington,  Wyo. 
The  cooperative  marketing  associations  functioning  on  the  project 

;,re  the  Platte  Valley  Cooperative  Cheese  Co.,  the  Nebraska  Potato 
irowers'  Association,  the  South  Sioux  Poultry  Association,  and  the 
>eet  Growers'  Association. 
The  Federal  land  bank  is  making  a  few  loans  on  the  Interstate 

i  ivision,  but  is  very  conservative  and  loans  are  made  on  only  the 
est  lands. 

The  construction  work  on  the  distribution  system  on  the  North 
'latte  project  was  completed  and  work  continued  on  the  drainage 
ystem  on  the  Fort  Laramie  division.     Work  was  continued  on  the 

i  onstruction  of  the  Guernsey  Dam  and  the  Guernsey  power  plant, 
nd  both  contracts  were  near  completion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

NEWLANDS  PROJECT,  NEVADA 

On  the  737  cultivated  farms,  approximately  200  were  cultivated 
>y  tenants  and  537  farms  by  owners.  Nonresident  owners  and 
.airying  on  shares  cause  most  of  the  tenancy.  About  50  per  cent  of 
he  land  cultivated  by  tenants  was  owned  by  residents  and  50  per 
ent  by  nonresidents.  Approximately  12  farms,  comprising  1,000 
cres,  were  acquired  through  foreclosure  proceedings.  Tenant- 
perated  farms  are  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those  farmed  by  owners, 
>ut  water  payments  by  tenant  farmers  compare  very  favorably 
/ith  payments  on  land  farmed  by  owners. 

There  are  no  good  farms  unoccupied  on  the  project.  Approxi- 
lately  50  new  settlers  located  on  the  project  during  the  year. 
Venty-three  farms  were  abandoned.     The  asking  price  of  land  is 
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from  $50  to  $200  per  acre,  and  the  selling  price  about  the  sam  I 
Terms  of  purchase  are  about  25  per  cent  cash  and  the  balance  if 
three  to  five  years  at  8  per  cent  interest. 

The  revival  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  was  undertaken  durin 
1927.  Poultry  and  egg  cooperative  marketing  associations  are  tr. 
only  ones  functioning  on  the  project.  Federal  land  and  Pacif 
Coast  joint  stock  and  land  banks  make  loans  on  the  project. 

Additional  drainage  work  by  Government  forces  under  the  secon 
contract  on  the  Truckee  and  Carson  divisions  was  commenced  i  1 
October,   1926,   and  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  with  36  miles  c 
drains  completed.     Additional  storage  is  needed  on   the  Truckei 
River  to  round  out  the  water  supply  of  lands  under  the  Trucke 
Canal  and  to  furnish  water  for  about  10,000  acres  of  new  lands, 
Investigation  of  all  possible  reservoir  sites  has  been  started.     Pro 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  Trucke 
Canal  to  restore  its  original  capacity  and  utilize  to  the  fullest  exten  i 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Truckee  River. 

CARLSBAD  PROJECT,  NEW  MEXICO 

Of  the  404  cultivated  farms,  181  were  cultivated  by  tenants  anc 
223  by  owners.  Land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned  principally 
by  residents.  There  were  only  two  foreclosures  during  1926,  includ 
ing  an  area  of  about  150  acres.  Tenancy  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  owners  managing  their  farms.  As  a  rule,  large  operators  | 
under  tenancy  are  more  prompt  in  meeting  water  charges  than  owners 
of  small  farms. 

No  good  farms  are  unoccupied.  Only  a  few  new  settlers  came  tc 
the  project.  These  are  principally  tenants  from  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
who  are  prospective  purchasers  but  who  desire  to  rent  a  year  or  two 
before  locating  permanently.  No  farms  were  abandoned.  The 
asking  prices  of  farm  land  range  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre.  Selling 
prices  are  around  $25  per  acre  less.  Good  land  may  be  purchased 
from  some  of  the  large  owners  on  a  10-year  basis  with  only  small 
payments  down  and  the  balance  apportioned  over  a  10-year  period 
at  6  to  8  per  cent  interest.  On  improved  farms  the  down  payments 
average  about  50  per  cent  and  the  balance  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  land  bank  at  5^  per  cent.  Interest  on  short- time  loans - 
is  10  per  cent. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  cotton  oil  industry.  There  are  no 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  The  Federal  land  bank  has 
about  $700,000  loaned  on  the  project. 

A  board  of  engineers  convened  on  the  project  in  September  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  providing  additional  storage.  Final 
report  is  awaiting  further  drilling  investigations. 
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RIO  GRANDE  PROJECT,  NEW  MEXICO-TEXAS 

Of  the  4,562  irrigated  farms,  1,261  are  cultivated  by  tenants  and 

,301  by  owners  and  managers.     The  number  of  farms  operated  by 

enants  is  due  in  part  to  ownership  of  land  in  large  tracts  by  city 

j.wellers.     The  area  acquired  through  mortgage  foreclosures  prob- 

bly   does  not  exceed   1,500   to   1,800   acres.     Farms  occupied  by 

Bnants  are  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those  farmed  by  owners,  but 

here  is  no  difference  in  the  payment  of  water  charges  as  between 

]  md  farmed  by  tenants  and  that  farmed  by  owners.     In  the  Ele- 

j  hant  Butte  irrigation  district  payment  of  water  charges  is  required 

i  advance  and  the  El  Paso  district  holds  the  owner  of  tenant  farm 

]  md  responsible  for  such  charges. 

Practically  all  the  good  farms  on  the  project  are  now  occupied. 

here  was  an  increase  of  120  farms  during  the  year,  which  is  a  fair 

]  idication  of  the  number  of  new   settlers.     No   farms  have  been 

[ bandoned. 

The  asking  and  selling  price  of  land  averages  $75  per  acre  for  raw 

3ind  of  poor  quality  and  $175  per  acre  for  improved  farms.     The 

i  arms  of  sale  are  usually  one-third  to  one-half  cash  and  the  balance 

1 1  one  to  five  years  with  8  per  cent  interest.     Interest  rates  on  short- 

l  me  loans  average  10  per  cent  and  long-time  loans  are  usually  made 

t  8  per  cent.     The  Federal  land  bank  makes  loans  on  this  project. 

Established  industries  are  making  good  progress.     The  following 

^operative   marketing   associations   are   functioning:   Desert   Gold 

1  dairies,  El  Paso  Valley  Bartlett  Pear  Growers'  Association,  Elephant 

I  utte  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association,  Southwestern  Irrigated  Cotton 

{ [rowers'  Association,  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association,  and 

t  vo  poultry -marketing  associations. 

Engineering  construction  was  limited  to  intercepting  drains  along 
1  le  East,  West,  Franklin,  and  Tornillo  Canals,  and  in  the  Playa  area 
1  elow  El  Paso,  amounting  to  approximately  22  miles  of  drain.  Con- 
:  ^ruction  of  the  Riverside  Canal  and  heading,  under  the  provisions 
\t  f  the  adjustment  act,  was  begun  in  April,  1927.  The  principal  work 
\i  imaining  is  the  extension  of  irrigation  facilities  to  3,000  acres  not 
|[  rovided  for  and  drainage  construction  to  protect  areas  not  ade- 
L  uately  served  by  the  main  system. 

UMATILLA  PROJECT,  OREGON 

Of  the  515  irrigated  farms  on  the  project  319  were  operated  by 
wners  and  196  by  tenants.  The  land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned 
^rgely  by  nonresidents.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  payments 
a  tenant  land  and  on  land  farmed  by  the  owner.  Tenant  farms  are, 
Dwever,  not  so  well  cultivated. 
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Five  farms  were  acquired  by  mortgage  companies  or  banks  and  si 
farms  were  abandoned,  part  of  the  land  being  in  a  poor  stand  o 
alfalfa  and  bringing  in  practically  no  return.  The  value  of  improve 
land  ranges  from  $100  to  $200  an  acre. 

Two  watermelon  associations  are  functioning  on  the  project. 

McKay  Dam  was  completed  early  in  1927  and  was  utilized  for  th 
storage  of  water  for  the  Stanfield  and  Westland  irrigation  district* 

VALE  PROJECT,  OREGON 

Contract  with  the  Vale-Oregon  irrigation  district,  dated  Octobe 
22,  1926,  provides  for  repayment  by  the  district  to  the  United  Stat* 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Vale  project.  On  April  12  propos* 
were  received  for  the  construction  of  7%  miles  of  the  Vale  main  canal 
and  award  of  contracts  to  the  low  bidders  has  been  made.  All  fiel< 
work  has  practically  been  completed  for  the  preparation  of  plans  an< 
specifications  necessary  for  advertising  an  additional  15^  miles  o 
the  Vale  main  canal,  and  it  is  expected  that  contracts  will  be  executec 
prior  to  January  1,  1928,  encumbering  all  funds  made  available  bi 
the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1928.  Actual  constructioi 
of  the  drainage  system  for  the  Warmsprings  irrigation  district  wa: 
started  in  March,  1927. 


lec 


KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON -CALIFORNIA 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  farm  units  of  public  land  in  the  T 
Lake  division  were  opened  for  settlement  by  public  order  No. 
dated  January  22,  1927.     Over  70  approved  settlers  have  establish 
residence  or  started  development  of  their  units,  and  at  the  close  o: 
the  fiscal  year  only  10  units  remained  for  which  qualified  applicants 
had  not  applied. 

Tenancy  is  decreasing  on  this  project.  Of  the  596  cultivated  farms 
101  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and  395  by  owners.  The  chief  cause 
of  tenancy  is  that  lands  are  held  by  nonresident  owners  and  large 
land  owners  who  do  not  wish  to  sell  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  jus- 
tify purchasing.  There  have  been  few  foreclosure  proceedings  by 
banks  or  mortgage  companies  or  other  loaning  agencies. 

An  area  sufficient  to  make  about  200  good  farms  was  unoccupied 
during  1926,  about  80  per  cent  being  in  Langell  Valley,  Horsefly, 
Malin,  and  Shasta  View  irrigation  districts,  and  were  lands  on  which 
irrigation  works  were  not  completed  until  late  in  1925  or  the  spring 
of  1926.  Some  of  the  land  is  cleared  and  fenced,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  farms  have  permanent  improvements. 

About  60  new  settlers  located  on  the  project  during  the  year.  No 
farms  were  abandoned.  Land  in  Langell  Valley,  Horsefly,  Malin, 
and  Shasta  View  irrigation  districts  is  selling  at  $25  to  $40  per  acre, 
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a  the  main  division  at  $75  to  $150  per  acre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gamath  Falls,  subdivided  into  5-acre  tracts,  at  $400  to  $1,500  per 
ere  without  building  improvements.     Terms  of  purchase  are  gen- 
rally  about  one-third  down  and  the  balance  in  5  to  10  annual  install- 
ients  bearing  6  to  7  per  cent  interest.     The  interest  rate  on  short- 
ime  loans  is  8  per  cent  and  that  on  long-time  loans  about  6  to  7  per 
L  ent.     The  Federal  lard  bank  makes  loans  on  the  better  lands  in  the 
[  /[alin  division  and  a  few  of  the  small  pumping  districts  near  Klamath 
[ 'alls. 

The  Malin  cheese  factory  is  the  only  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
i  iation  functioning  on  the  project.  This  factory  has  shown  a  remark- 
a  ble  growth  and  is  now  producing  about  800,000  pounds  of  cheese 
ji  nnually. 

The  C,  D,  and  G  canals  were  enlarged  during  the  year  to  provide 
ji  dditional  capacity  for  the  pumping  units.  Work  on  the  drainage 
i  ystem  for  lands  in  the  Gerber  part  of  Langell  Valley  division  was 
I  ompleted  and  work  was  started  on  a  drain  for  the  Clear  Lake  part 
j:  f  this  division.  In  the  Tule  Lake  division  work  was  continued  on 
[  le  enlargement  of  drains  on  the  11,500  acres  of  land  opened  to  entry. 
a  this  division  distribution  and  drainage  works  for  21,000  acres  or 
lore  remain  to  be  built. 

OWYHEE  PROJECT,  OREGON-IDAHO 

The  act  of  December  5,  1924,  appropriated  $315,000  for  the 
ivestigation  and  construction  of  the  Owyhee  project,  the  unex- 
;  snded  balance  of  which  has  been  made  available  in  succeeding 
:  seal  years.  The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
:  le  Interior  and  the  President.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
ireas  not  readily  susceptible  of  inclusion  in  districts,  all  lands  to  be 
■  >rved  by  the  canals  of  the  project  have  been  included  in  six  irriga- 
ii  on  districts.     Repayment  contracts  have  been  executed  and  ap- 

(  roved  with  five  of  these  districts  and  the  sixth  district  has  a  con- 
•act  under  consideration.  The  completion  of  the  topographic  maps 
all  the  lands  of  the  project  has  been  followed  by  a  classification 
5  to  irrigability  by  40-acre  tracts  and  lots.  All  private  lands  have 
sen  appraised  and  price-controlling  sales  contracts  are  being  exe- 

!ited.  The  lands  referred  to  above  do  not  include  lands  under  the 
wyhee  ditch  which  receive  a  supplemental  supply  only.  The 
j  cation,  plans,  and  specifications  for  a  railroad  or  wagon  road  from 
drian  to  the  Owyhee  dam  site  were  completed.  At  the  site  for 
ie  proposed  Owyhee  storage  and  diversion  dam  the  topography 
i  as  completed  and  considerable  diamond  drilling  done. 
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BELLE  FOURCHE  PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


jie-5 


Tenancy  on  this  project  increased  by  29  families  from  1925  1 
1926,  and  during  the  present  year  will  approximate  three  times  th 
increase.  Of  the  829  cultivated  farms,  519  were  cultivated  b 
tenants  and  310  by  owners  or  managers  during  the  last  fiscal  yea  | 
The  increase  in  tenancy  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  nonresider  i 
holdings  that  can  be  rented  cheaply  and  which  the  owners  are  hole  j 
ing  for  a  better  market.  The  raising  of  sugar  beets  has  trebled  o  | 
the  project  in  one  year,  and  as  this  is  largely  a  tenant  crop  thw 
industry  has  tended  to  increase  farm  operations  by  renters. 

Production  on  rented  farms  falls  far  below  the  returns  fror  I 
owner-operated  farms,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  place  1 
where  sugar  beets  are  the  major  crop.  Payment  of  water  charge 
on  rented  farms  is  generally  a  part  of  the  owners'  obligation,  an< ! 
these  payments  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  nearly  as  well  me  \ 
on  rented  farms  as  on  those  farmed  by  owners. 

The  farms  unoccupied  during  the  crop  year  of  1926  numberec ! 
516,  or  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total.     This  situation  improvec 
somewhat  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  unoccupied  farms  in  192m| 
will  number  about  435,  or  44  per  cent.     There  is  a  definite  trenc 
back  to  these  farms,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  habitable  buildings    J 
that  will  permit  tenants  to  establish  residence.     Many  of  them  ar< 
in  cultivation  and  some  have  good  alfalfa  stands,  but  those  with  ¥ 
building  improvements  were  nearly  all  taken  by  tenants  during  the  Pe 
past  winter. 

In  general  the  asking  price  of  farm  land  averages  $50  per  acre  on 
the  heavy  soil  and  about  $75  per  acre  on  the  sandy  loam,  with  terms 
of  10  to  50  per  cent  down  and  5  to  20  years'  time  at  5  to  7  percent.* 
Credit  is  not  available  to  project  farmers  except  for  short-time  loans 
of  six  months  on  productive  livestock  at  8  to  10  per  cent. 

A  sugar  factory  is  being  constructed  in  Belle  Fourche  which  will 
slice  beets  from  about  8,500  acres  this  year,  three-fourths  of  which 
are  being  grown  on  the  project.  The  pickle  industry  is  being  ex- 
panded by  the  construction  of  three  new  salting  stations  at  Newell, 
Vale,  and  Fruitdale,  and  when  completed  the  capacity  for  salting 
pickles  in  the  Belle  Fourche  Valley  will  be  84,000  bushels.  There 
are  no  cooperative  marketing  associations  on  the  project. 

Investigation  of  seepage  has  disclosed  that  about  10,000  acres  are 
affected  and  that  a  comprehensive  drainage  system  is  needed  to 
reclaim  these  areas  and  to  protect  other  tracts  from  becoming  seeped. 
The  cost  of  the  necessary  drainage  system  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  contract  now  being  negotiated  with  the 
irrigation  district.  This  contract  also  covers  replacement  of  im- 
portant temporary  structures  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  which  is 
to  be  repaid  as  supplemental  construction.     The  Willow  Creek  unit 
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f  6,895  acres  is  the  only  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project.     Canals 
Covering  this  unit  have  been  excavated,  but  installation  of  struc- 
iii  ures  has  been  suspended  pending  more  favorable  economic  develop- 
i  lent  under  completed  works. 

SALT  LAKE  BASIN  PROJECT,  UTAH 

Arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  Union    Pacific  Railway 

jEnd  the  Lincoln  Highway  were  generally  completed  at  the  end  of 

;tie  year,  drafts  of  contracts  with  the  railway  company  and.   the 

:  tate  highway  commission  being  practically  agreed  upon.     Engineer- 

i  lg  plans  for  these  works  have  been  completed  and  accepted  by  all 

I  iterested  parties. 

(  Purchase  contracts  for  rights  of  way  required  for  the  reservoir 
ave  been  executed  with  the  exception  of  one  very  small  and  unim- 
ortant  tract  not  at  this  time  needed.  Engineering  plans  for  the 
jservoir  have  been  completed  and,  together  with  specifications,  are 
ow  ready  for  printing. 

Additional  surveys  and  studies  have  been  made  on  the  Weber- 
rovo  diversion  canal,  it  being  intended  to  contract  for  the  con- 
duction of  this  feature  separately  from  the  Echo  Reservoir. 
The  requirements  of  the  department  with  regard  to  subscriptions 
)  Echo  Reservoir  storage  have  been  met,  and  the  necessary  legal 
;eps  to  obligate  the  various  subscribers  to  Echo  storage  for  repay- 
lent  of  the  costs  have  been  completed.  The  recording  of  the  various 
istruments  in  the  county  offices  will  shortly  be  completed. 
Issuance  of  advertisement  for  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
le  Echo  Reservoir  is  anticipated  at  an  early  date.  Approximately 
1,200,000  heretofore  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  project  and 
imaining  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  has  been 
^appropriated  to  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1928. 

STRAWBERRY  VALLEY  PROJECT,  UTAH 

Of  the  2,307  cultivated  farms,  2,085  were  operated  by  owners  and 
22  by  tenants.     Tenancy  is  not  a  serious  problem.     Payments  of 
ater  charges  on  tenant  farms  are  kept  up  as  well  as,  or  a  little  better 
iian,  on  farms  cultivated  by  owners.     Foreclosure  has  been  made 
"  i  61  farms,  comprising  2,450  acres. 
There  are  12  unoccupied  farms  on  the  project.     Three  new  settlers 
ime  to  the  project  during  the  year,  and  five  farms  were  abandoned. 
The  asking  price  for  farms  varies  from  $75  to  $150  an  acre,  the 
irms  in  general  being  one-third  to  one-half  down,  with  10  to  20 
3ars'  time  on  the  remainder  at  6  per  cent.     The  interest  rate  on 
lort-time  loans  is  8  to  10  per  cent.     Very  few  long-time  loans  are 
ade  except  through  the  Federal  land  bank  at  their  regular  rate. 
Water  users  patronize  the  Utah  Cooperative  Poultry  Association 
lid  several  cooperative  dairying  associations. 
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OKANOGAN  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 

The  number  of  cultivated  farms  on  the  project  totals  390,  of  which 
65  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and  325  by  owners.  The  ownership 
of  the  farms  cultivated  by  tenants  is  about  equally  divided  between 
residents  and  nonresidents.  There  were  12  foreclosures  by  banks, 
mortgage  companies,  or  other  loaning  agencies.  Tenancy  has  in- 
creased about  14  per  cent  during  the  past  six  years.  As  a  general 
rule  the  tenant  farms  on  the  project  are  cultivated  as  well  as  those 
operated  by  owners,  and  payment  of  water  charges  on  tenant  farms 
compares  favorably  with  payments  on  farms  operated  by  owners. 

Thirty-four  good  farms  are  unoccupied,  improvements  varying 
from  good  buildings  to  no  improvements  other  than  fences  and  farm 
irrigation  systems.     Eighteen  farms  were  abandoned. 

Asking  prices  for  land  range  from  $50  to  $1,000  per  acre,  without 
paid-up  water  right,  the  latter  figure  being  for  the  best  of  orchard 
land  with  vested  water  right  or  a  full  water  supply  from  some  source 
other  than  the  Government-subscribed  water  right.  Ordinary 
orchard  land  with  only  a  Government  water  right  can  be  had  on 
almost  any  terms  from  crop  payments  with  no  cash  down  to  crop 
payments  only.  Interest  rates  for  short-time  credit  and  long-time 
credit  are  10  per  cent  and  8  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  project  is  an  adequate  supply  of  irrigation 
water.  Water  has  been  pumped  from  wells,  lakes,  the  Okanogan 
River,  and  from  substorage  in  Salmon  Lake  Reservoir.  Vested  water 
rights  have  been  purchased  or  rented  by  water  users  at  a  cost  to 
many  of  from  $20  to  $75  per  acre  per  season  in  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment charges.  All  available  sources  of  water  supply,  except  by 
pumping  from  the  Okanogan  River,  are  now  utilized.  An  attempt 
was  made  during  the  winter  of  1926-27  to  negotiate  a  contract  and 
construct  a  high-head  pumping  plant  to  pump  water  from  the  Okano- 
gan River,  at  a  construction  cost  of  $300,000,  but  the  necessary  funds 
were  not  appropriated.  An  expenditure  of  $20,000  is  contemplated 
for  lining  laterals  with  concrete  to  reduce  seepage  losses. 

YAKIMA  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 

Sunny  side  division. — The  number  of  cultivated  farms  totals  3,248, 
of  which  1,153  were  cultivated  by  tenants  and  2,275  by  owners. 
Tenancy  is  caused  by  poor  soil,  high  overhead,  including  high  taxes, 
drainage  assessments  and  local  improvement  assessments,  poor  farm- 
ing, inadequate  business  management,  and  poor  prices.  Land 
cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned  chiefly  by  nonresidents.  Twenty- 
five  farms,  comprising  1,000  acres,  have  been  acquired  through  fore- 
closure proceedings  by  banks  and  mortgage  companies  or  other 
loaning  agencies.     Tenant  farms  are  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those 
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armed  by  owners,  but  payment  of  water  charges  is  better  than  on 
hose  farmed  by  owners. 

About  10  farms,  with  practically  no  improvements,  are  unoccu- 
)ied.  About  100  new  settlers  located  on  the  project  during  the  year, 
md  10  farms  were  abandoned. 

The  asking  and  selling  prices  of  unimproved  land  range  from  $25 

o  $100  per  acre  and  of  improved  land  from  $50  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  bank  gives  34  years,  and  other  owners  two 

I  o  six  years  to  purchasers.     Interest  on  short-time  credit  is  10  per 

|  ent  and  on  long-time  credit  53^  per  cent  from  the  Federal  farm  loan 

>ank  and  7  to  8  per  cent  from  other  agencies. 

The  following  cooperative  marketing  associations  are  functioning: 
fakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Horticultural  Union^ 
fakima  Dairymen's  Association,  Grape  Growers'  Association,  and 
Asparagus  Growers'  Pool. 

Tieton  division. — The  total  number  of  cultivated  farms  is  1,350, 
»f  which  1,068,  or  79  per  cent,  are  handled  by  resident  owners,  and 
!82  by  tenants.  Tenants  are  located  for  the  most  part  on  tracts 
leld  by  nonresident  owners,  and  the  work  on  these  farms  is  generally 
»f  a  poorer  class  than  that  by  resident  owners.  Payments  of  water 
iharges  on  cultivated  lands  show  little  difference  between  the  two 
lasses.  On  the  other  hand,  those  lands  on  which  payments  are  de- 
!  inquent  to  the  extent  of  being  refused  water  are  held  largely  by 
tonresident  owners.  The  chief  causes  of  tenancy  are  poor  land  and 
ack  of  proper  management.  A  large  acreage  was  also  taken  up 
luring  the  early  years  of  development  by  business  and  professional 
nen  as  an  investment  or  to  have  a  home  in  the  future  on  a  small 
ract  in  the  country.  Many  of  these  are  farmed  by  tenants.  Where 
-he  land  has  been  taken  over  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  banks  or 
nortgage  companies,  the  farm  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  or 
nanager  or  lies  idle.  Approximately  100  farms,  involving  about 
2,700  acres,  are  held  by  banks,  mortgage  companies,  and  other 
oaning  agencies  through  foreclosures  and  other  proceedings. 

Only  five  or  six  good  farms  are  unoccupied,  and  their  improve- 
nents  are  of  little  value.  Nearly  2,000  acres  in  75  farms  are  not 
mder  cultivation,  although  not  permanently  abandoned. 

Unimproved  land  is  selling  at  $75  to  $150  per  acre  with  the  water 
charges  paid  up  to  date.  Improved  land  is  held  at  prices  varying 
rom  $200  to  $1,000  per  acre,  the  latter  for  good  bearing  orchard. 
Vlore  liberal  terms  of  purchase  are  offered  on  the  poorer  lands  and 
ange  from  25  per  cent  to  practically  nothing  down  at  the  time  of 
mrchase  and  six  to  eight  years  to  pay,  with  interest  at  7  to  8  per  cent, 
short-time  credit  usually  draws  10  per  cent  interest.  Long-time 
credit  is  obtainable  for  the  better  lands  at  5j^  per  cent  from  the 
Federal  land  bank  and  from  7  to  8  per  cent  from  other  agencies. 
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Cooperative  marketing  organizations  are  limited  largely  to  the 
fruit  industry,  there  being  several  such  organizations  that  have 
functioned  quite  successfully  for  a  number  of  years.  Extension 
of  warehouse  and  cold-storage  facilities  and  other  improvements 
are  now  in  course  of  construction  for  handling  the  season's  crops. 

On  the  Kittitas  division,  soil  surveys,  classification  and  appraisal 
of  lands,  and  final  location  of  the  main  canal  were  completed.  Work 
is  under  way  on  the  location  of  the  north  and  south  branch  canals 
and  laterals  and  on  a  reappraisal  of  a  portion  of  the  cultivated  lands. 
About  14  miles  of  the  main  canal  are  under  construction  by  contract, 
Additional  contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of  12  more  miles 
of  the  main  canal  and  1  mile  of  the  south  branch  canal.  Advertise- 
ment was  issued  for  drilling  at  the  site  of  the  Yakima  River  crossing 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  tunneling  under  the  river.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  advertise  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  the 
diversion  dam,  headworks,  upper  end  of  the  main  canal,  and  first  10 
miles  of  the  north  branch  canal,  and  on  the  clearing  and  protection 
of  the  area  to  be  flooded  above  the  dam. 

RIVERTON  PROJECT,  WYOMING 

Exclusive  of  gardens  and  irrigation  for  lawns  and  trees,  there  are 
six  cultivated  farms.  All  are  operated  under  the  management  of 
the  owners.     There  have  been  no  recent  foreclosures. 

About  100  farms  in  private  ownership  are  unoccupied  and  unim- 
proved. Three  purchases  were  made  during  the  year,  and  one  of  the 
purchasers  is  beginning  the  development  of  his  land.  The  other  two 
expect  to  do  so  a  little  later.  No  farms  were  abandoned.  The 
owners  price  their  land  at  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  Short-time  credits 
bear  interest  at  10  per  cent.  Long-time  credits  are  not  generally 
available. 

The  Fremont  County  Turkey  Association  functions  throughout 
the  county,  including  the  project. 

The  lateral  system  for  the  Pavillion  division  of  20,000  acres  was 
completed  early  in  the  fiscal  year.  The  Pilot  Canal  system,  covering 
an  irrigable  area  of  40,000  acres,  should  be  constructed  to  permit 
the  early  development  of  the  project.  When  this  system  is  built, 
the  completed  portion  of  the  project  will  then  cover  60,000  acres  and 
will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  colonization  by  efficient  methods, 
to  permit  economical  operation,  to  attract  a  branch  railroad,  and  to 
justify  the  development  of  the  social  and  economic  organizations 
that  are  needed  for  the  success  of  the  project. 
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SHOSHONE  PROJECT,  WYOMING 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  farms  is  799,  of  which  318  were 
cultivated  by  tenants  and  481  by  owners.  The  causes  of  tenancy  are 
land  owned  by  mortgage  companies,  nonresident  speculators,  home 
speculators  (largely  business  men  in  near-by  towns),  and  retired 
farmers  (land  farmed  by  one  of  the  family).  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
land  cultivated  by  tenants  is  owned  by  nonresidents.  There  were 
only  two  real-estate  mortgage  foreclosures,  one  each  on  the  Frannie 
and  Garland  divisions,  comprising  a  total  of  about  80  acres.  The 
loaning  agencies  have  nearly  completed  their  liquidation  due  to  poor 
or  heavy  loans.  As  a  rule,  tenant  farms  are  not  cultivated  as  well 
as  those  farmed  by  owners.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tenant  to  be 
farming  on  three  units,  or  200  acres.  On  the  Garland  division  10 
units  did  not  receive  water  this  season  because  the  owners  failed 
to  pay  water  charges.     Of  these,  seven  are  nonresident. 

There  are  10  good  farms  unoccupied  on  the  Garland  division  and 
25  on  the  Frannie,  because  only  2  out  of  the  35  have  buildings  to 
properly  house  the  owner  or  a  tenant  and  the  required  stock  and 
poultry.  The  estimated  value  of  the  improvements  on  the  10  farms 
on  the  Garland  division  is  $6,000  and  on  the  25  Frannie  farms  $5,000. 

Two  new  settlers  have  come  to  the  Frannie  division  and  one  to 
the  Willwood.  No  owners  or  tenants  left  the  project.  Four  farms 
were  abandoned  on  the  Frannie  division  and  six  on  the  Garland. 
On  the  Garland  division  14  farms  are  listed  for  sale  with  the  superin- 
tendent. Every  class  of  land  is  represented.  Ten  of  the  14  are 
owned  by  nonresidents.  The  prices  vary  from  $30  to  $125  an  acre. 
All  but  one  offer  an  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  five  will  sell  on  the 
amortization  plan.  On  the  Frannie  division  11  units  are  listed  for 
sale  with  the  water  master.  The  price  averages  about  $30  per  acre; 
down  payment  about  one- third  with  five  years  to  pay  balance; 
interest  on  deferred  payments  at  8  per  cent. 

The  Castberg  Creamery  made  wonderful  progress  not  only  in 
improvements  of  machinery  and  general  betterments  but  in  the 
increase  of  output,  162,000  pounds  of  butter  being  manufactured,  as 
compared  with  76,000  pounds  in  1925.  The  Big  Horn  Basin  Co- 
operative Association  continued  to  function  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  the  sale  of  turkeys  and  other  poultry  products. 

The  Federal  land  bank  has  made  21  loans,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
which  is  $55,100.  This  spring  16  applications  were  made  for  Federal 
loans,  only  to  be  rejected  either  by  the  Federal  land  bank  or  by  the 
applicant  because  the  amount  offered  was  not  sufficient.  Interest 
on  private  real-estate  loans  averages  about  8  per  cent.  The  interest 
rate  on  short- time  chattel  loans  is  10  per  cent. 
67591—27 10 
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On  the  Willwood  division  54  farm  units  were  opened  to  entry  on 
June  1,  with  a  90-day  preference  right  to  ex-service  men. 

The  contract  with  the  Shoshone  irrigation  district  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $315,000  for  further  drainage.  During 
the  fiscal  year,  $22,600  was  expended  in  drainage  works.  On  the 
Heart  Mountain  division  a  topographic  survey  and  a  preliminary 
canal  location  have  been  completed,  but  a  soil  survey  should  be  made 
to  determine  accurately  the  irrigable  area.  Studies  should  also  be 
made  of  possible  extensions  to  Chapman  Bench  and  Pole  Cat  Bench. 
On  the  Oregon  Basin  division  topographic  and  soil  surveys  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  irrigable  area  and  to  permit  more  accurate 
estimates  of  cost. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

April,  1927,  marked  the  close  of  10  years'  work  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  period 
thus  covered  was  mainly  one  of  organization  and  coordination,  while 
the  new  decade  entered  upon  with  the  1927  travel  season  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  service  to  the  public,  primarily  along  recreational  and 
educational  lines. 

TRAVEL 

Travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments  was  the  largest  yet 
experienced  by  the  system.  A  total  of  2,354,643  persons  visited  the 
national  parks,  and  443,197  the  national  monuments,  making  a  total 
visiting  list  to  the  national  park  and  monument  system  of  2,797,840. 
This  was  an  increase  of  482,935  persons,  or  20.9  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  high  record  of  1926. 

INCREASE  IN  AREA 

The  area  of  the  system  was  increased  to  11,817  square  miles  through 
boundary  adjustments  in  the  Hawaii  Park  from  186  to  242  square 
miles  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  from  958  to  1,009  square 
miles. 

PROPOSED  NEW  PARKS 

Plans  have  been  maturing  during  the  year  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Virginia.  A  total  of  $5,000,000  has  already  been 
pledged  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land  for  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Park,  of  which  $2,000,000  was  authorized  for 
appropriation  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  $1,500,000  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  these  amounts  not  to  be  available,  however,  until 
the  entire  sum  to  acquire  the  total  necessary  acreage  has  been 
secured.  In  addition,  Tennessee  has  purchased  an  area  of  76,507 
acres  within  the  proposed  park  area. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
surveying  and  appraising  the  area  lying  within  the  maximum  taking 
lines  of  the  proposed  Shenandoah  Park. 

Arrangements  were  made  during  the  past  season  through  which  it 

is  expected  the  private  and  State  lands  within  the  Bryce  Canyon 

National  Monument,  Utah,  will  pass  to  the  Federal  Government. 

When  this  is  consummated,  the  area  will  automatically  assume  status 

as  the  Utah  National  Park,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress 

passed  June  7,  1924. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  educational  work  in  the  national  parks  has  progressed.  The 
American  Association  of  Museums  and  several  scientific  organizations 
have  cooperated.  Through  the  museum  association  a  fund  of 
approximately  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  an  observa- 
tion station  and  branch  museum  at  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  The  new  Uwekahuna  Observatory  and  branch  museum  at 
the  Kilauea  Crater  in  the  Hawaii  National  Park  was  donated  by 
the  Hawaii  Volcano  Research  Association.  Scientific  studies  were 
conducted  in  the  Yellowstone,  Grand  Canyon,  Lassen  Volcanic,  and 
Mount  McKinley  National  Parks  by  scientists  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  National  Museum,  Geological  Survey,  and  University  of 
California. 

A  permanent  educational  working  plan  for  Yellowstone  NationaL 
Park  was  formulated  and  similar  plans  are  now  being  developed  for 
Yosemite,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks.  The  free 
nature  guide  and  lecture  service  is  popular  and  served  more  people 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  parks. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND  PALEONTOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

Archeological  work  was  conducted  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Pa:  k  last  year,  as  in  other  recent  years,  by  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  super- 
intendent of  the  park.  Funds  for  this  work  were  donated  privately. 
The  principal  excavations,  carried  on  in  the  east  side  of  the  reserva- 
tion, brought  to  light  interesting  data  regarding  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  ruin,  showing  that  it  had  been  used  during  the  early  pre- 
pueblo  and  cliff-dweller  times,  and  possibly  by  the  even  earlier  basket 
makers. 

Archeological  work  was  also  carried  on  in  national  monuments. 
Permit  was  again  issued  to  the  National  Geographic  Society  to  con- 
duct further  investigations  at  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
and  a  permit  was  also  issued  to  the  Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles 
to  carry  on  investigations  in  the  trash  mounds  of  Casa  Grande,, 
primarily  in  stratification  of  pottery.  Restoration  work  at  the  Gran 
Quivira  National  Monument  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe. 

Paleontological  investigations  were  continued  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  many  hundreds  of  pounds  of  fossil  ferns  and  prehistoric  animal 
tracks  were  collected. 

WINTER  USE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  winter  use  of  the  national  parks  is  growing  steadily  and  more 
than  half  of  the  national  parks  were  open  last  year,  either  as  winter 
resorts  of  mild  temperature  or  as  playgrounds  for  the  enjoyment  of 
winter  sports. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES 

Appropriations  for  the  national  parks  and  monuments  for  the 
fiscal  year  1927  amounted  to  $3,951,183.57.  Expenditures  totaled 
$3,923,386.20,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $27,797.37  for  return  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  automobile  entrance 
dFees  to  the  parks  were  reduced  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  1927 
fiscal  year,  revenues  for  that  year  totaled  $703,849.60,  as  compared 
to  $818,530.72  in  1926,  when  the  larger  entrance  fees  were  in  effect, 
and  $670,920.98  in  1925. 

PARK  ROAD  DEVELOPMENT 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  present  year  an  item  of  $2,000,000 
for  continued  construction  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  national  parks, 
and  in  addition  authorized  the  approval  of  projects  for  additional 
work  at  a  total  cost  of  not  exceeding  $2,500,000.  Of  the  actual  appro- 
priation, $1,500,000  covered  contractual  obligations  authorized  in 
the  1927  appropriation  act.  As  the  1928  appropriation  act  was 
passed  in  January,  1927,  and  road  construction  funds  made  immedi- 
ately available,  it  was  possible  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  present 
construction  season,  with  the  result  that  practically  all  cash  for  road 
work  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  by  January  1,  1928. 

Despite  the  excellent  progress  made  under  the  road  budget  act, 
motor  travel  to  the  national  parks  has  increased  so  tremendously 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  accom- 
modate this  heavy  traffic  unless  larger  appropriations  are  made  avail- 
able. With,  this  in  mind  I  instructed  the  National  Park  Service  to 
draw  up  plans  for  the  necessary  road  development.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  such  a  program  was  drawn  up, 
under  which  a  Wtal  fund  of  approximately  $51,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  adequate  road  systems  on  modern  standards  in 
the  national  parks.  On  this  basis  $5,000,000  for  road  work  has  been 
requested  in  the  1929  estimates. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  MONUMENT  SYSTEM 

Numerous  gifts  to  the  national  park  and  monument  system  were 
made  during  1927.  Among  these  were  gifts  of  land,  or  funds  to 
purchase  lands,  in  Lafayette,  Zion,  and  Sequoia  National  Parks. 
Funds  totaling  many  thousands  were  also  donated  for  museum  con- 
struction and  equipment,  archeological  research,  roadside  clean-up, 
fish  hatchery  development,  and  other  purposes. 

PROTECTION  OF  NATURAL  FEATURES 

Wild  animal  and  forage  conditions  throughout  the  national  park 
system  generally  were  good  during  the  past  year. 
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The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  which  made  a  survey  of  the  five-year  needs  of  the  bureaus 
interested  in  fire-protective  work.  Based  on  this  survey,  estimates 
covering  an  adequate  fire  plan  were  submitted  to  Congress  for  the 
1929  fiscal  year.  An  item  of  $383,471  was  included  in  the  regular 
and  supplemental  1929  estimates  of  the  National  Park  Service  for 
fire  prevention. 

Insect-control  work  in  the  national  parks  was  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 

FISH-PLANTING  OPERATIONS 

Fish-planting  operations  were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  State  hatcheries.  A  new  hatchery 
was  completed  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Funds  were  donated  to 
defray  half  the  cost  of  a  new  hatchery  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  match  this  were  assured  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

ENGINEERING  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  major  road  construction  of  the  National  Park  Service  was 
carried  on  through  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  duties  of  the  landscape  division  were  greatly  increased  through 
necessity  of  giving  advice  as  to  the  location  of  roads  now  under 
construction  so  as  to  least  affect  the  major  scenic  features  of  the 
park,  and  the  harmonizing  of  culverts  and  bridges  with  the  landscape. 

OFFICE  AND  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Washington  office  work  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  kept 
current  during  the  year,  and  much  constructive  work  was  done. 
Of  particular  interest  was,  the  development  of  the  new  accounting 
system. 

A  high  standard  has  been  maintained  by  the  field  personnel. 
Improvement  of  living  and  working  conditions  in  the  field  was  accom- 
plished by  providing  weatherproof  cottages  to  replace  tents  as 
habitations  in  several  parks. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  BUREAUS 

As  in  the  past,  the  service  availed  itself  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  resources  of  other  Government  bureaus.  All  requests 
for  cooperation  were  met  in  the  most  helpful  way  by  the  bureaus 
approached.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  assisted  in 
maintaining  sanitary  conditions  at  a  high  standard,  and  also  cooper- 
ated by  detailing  one  of  its  medical  officers  to  act  as  superintendent 
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of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  as  well  as  by  operating  the  clinic 
there  in  connection  with  the  free  public  bathhouse.  Experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  made  studies  of  insect  infestations  in  the 
parks  and  assisted  in  their  control;  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
assisted  in  the  care  of  the  park  wild  animals;  and  the  Forest  Service 
cooperated  in  fire  protection  and  in  other  valuable  ways.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  as  well  as  the  Geological  Survey  and  General  Land  Office  of 
this  department  all  contributed  assistance. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  MAPS 

A  total  of  547,800  free  publications  were  prepared  and  distributed 
during  the  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  96,100  over  1926,  and  included 
rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  for  the  various  parks,  annual 
reports,  and  special  publications.  Two  new  sales  publications  on 
technical  subjects  were  also  issued  during  the  year.  An  allotment  of 
$25,000  of  Government  funds  was  available  for  printing  and  binding, 
but  private  donations  amounting  to  over  $2,000  were  also  made  for 
printing.  Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  and  numerous  inquiries 
larger  printing  and  binding  appropriations  are  needed  to  enable  the 
Park  Service  to  meet  all  requests  for  free  information. 

In  addition  to  the  publications,  161,000  automobile  guide  and  other 
maps,  357,500  automobile  wind-shield  stickers,  and  60,275  fire  warn- 
ing posters  and  stickers  were  issued. 

The  National  Parks  Portfolio  and  other  sale  publications  showed 
increased  sales  during  the  year.  Supplies  of  these  were  placed  in 
the  larger  parks  on  a  consignment  basis  and  receipts  turned  over  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Supplies  of  topographic  maps 
prepared  and  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  were  also  sent  to  the 
parks  on  a  consignment  basis,  receipts  from  sales  of  such  maps  being 
turned  over  to  the  survey. 

NINTH  NATIONAL  PARK  CONFERENCE 

The  Ninth  National  Park  Conference,  called  in  Washington  in 
November,  1926,  was  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  yet  held. 
It  was  attended  by  the  superintendents  of  all  the  major  national 
parks  and  the  general  field  engineering,  landscape,  and  educational 
officers,  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Washington  office  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  cooperating  bureaus.  The  close  contact 
established  between  the  field  representatives  and  the  Washington 
headquarters,  as  well  as  with  cooperating  bureaus,  has  resulted  in 
simplification  and  coordination  of  work. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  PAN  PACIFIC  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Park  Service  participated  officially  in  the  Par 
Pacific  Conference  on  Education,  Reclamation,  Rehabilitation,  and 
Recreation  held  in  Honolulu  last  April.  An  exhibit,  consisting  oi 
34  colored  enlargements,  6  small  models  of  park  scenes,  and  a  large 
section  of  a  sequoia  tree  with  certain  of  its  age  rings  labeled  with 
important  dates  in  Hawaiian  history,  was  sent  to  Honolulu  for 
display  at  the  conference. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK  WYO. 

Travel  to  the  Yellowstone  reached  the  total  of  200,825,  an  increase 
of  13,018  over  1926.  The  year  was  especially  notable  because  of  the 
visit  of  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  their  son  during  the  latter 
part  of  August.  President  Coolidge  is  the  fourth  Chief  Executive  to 
visit  the  Yellowstone. 

The  operators  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  park  made  investments 
of  about  $600,000  in  improving  their  facilities  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  installed  two 
complete  copper  circuits,  one  running  from  headquarters  to  Old 
Faithful  and  West  Yellowstone  and  the  other  from  Grand  Canyon  to 
Yellowstone  Lake.  When  completed  this  service  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of  road  were  sprayed  with  oil 
under  pressure,  making  travel  much  more  comfortable. 

The  first  two  large  road  projects  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Yellow- 
stone, under  which  14  miles  of  the  Cody  and  Gallatin  Roads  will  be 
reconstructed,  were  contracted  for,  at  a  cost  of  $255,000. 

Camp  grounds  were  extended  and  improved.  In  all  the  camps  at 
the  principal  centers  of  interest  over  437,070  campers  were  cared  for 
during  the  season. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Out- 
door Recreation  to  study  the  Jackson  Hole  elk  herd  problem  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  about  11,000  acres  of  land  to  add  to  the 
present  southern  elk  refuge.  In  aid  of  these  plans  and  other  projects, 
undesignated,  unappropriated  public  lands  in  the  Jackson  Hole  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement  on  July  7,  1927. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  opening  of  the  All- Year  Highway  to  Yosemite  National  Park 
on  July  31,  1926,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  park.  Immediately  upon  its  completion  heavy  travel 
began  to  pour  in,  and  this  has  grown  in  volume  until  now,  at  the  end  of 
the  1927  season,  travel  for  the  year  has  closely  approached  the  500,000 
mark.     The  winter  travel  totaled  over  75,000. 
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This  unprecedented  travel  has  resulted  in  a  serious  traffic  situa- 
ion.  Over  the  Decoration  Day  week  end  more  than  10,000  visitors 
ntered  the  park  a  day,  and  by  noon  of  May  30  there  were  approxi- 
mately 25,000  people  within  Yosemite  Vally  alone.  From  this  it  is 
vident  that  extension  of  the  facilities  in  Yosemite  operated  by  the 
xovernment  must  be  rapidly  expanded  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
pon  them. 

The  public  utilities  are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  extending 
heir  facilities  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  A  step  in  this  direction 
as  already  been  made  with  the  completion  of  the  new  Ahwahnee 
lotel,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars  by  the  Yosemite 
>ark  &  Curry  Co.,  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public  last  July. 

Under  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  California  State  Fish 
nd  Game  Commission  in  1926,  by  which  the  department  granted  a  20- 
>ear  lease  to  certain  land  near  Happy  Isles  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  State  fish  hatchery,  the  State  completed  and  put 
ito  operation  the  main  unit  of  the  hatchery,  erected  primarily  for 
he  production  of  fish  for  stocking  park  waters,  and  plans  are  now 
i  preparation  for  the  construction  of  rearing  ponds. 

Road  work  consisted  primarily  of  the  improvement  of  the  highway 
ystem  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  the  survey  for  the  relocation 
f  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road  between  the  valley  and  the  park  boundary 
Lear  Crane  Flat.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  State  have  each  con- 
ributed  $4,000  toward  the  survey  of  the  road  beyond  the  park  line, 
nd  some  assurance  has  been  received  that  the  State  of  California, 
ither  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
>f  Public  Roads  will  construct  this  section  in  the  near  future. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Raker  Act,  granting  the  use  of  the  Hetch 
letchy  Valley  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  reservoir 
purposes,  certain  provisions  were  made  for  the  construction  of  roads 
,nd  trails  and  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  to  the  Government.  For- 
nal  demand  was  made  on  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  by 
he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  July  7,  1927,  to  fulfill  these  obliga- 
ions,  but  up  to  this  time  no  answer  has  been  made  to  this  com- 
nunication. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

The  area  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  increased  by  51 
quare  miles  through  the  revision  of  boundaries.  Small  areas  not 
Leeded  for  park  purposes  were  returned  to  national  forest  status, 
yhile  other  lands  needed  to  permit  important  road,  trail,  and  other 
levelopments  were  added  to  the  park.  On  the  north  rim  a  represen- 
tative section  of  the  Kaibab  Forest  was  added  to  the  park. 

Travel  to  the  canyon  again  broke  all  records,  with  a  total  of  162,356 
dsitors. 
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The  development  of  high-class  tourist  facilities  on  the  north  rim 
was  assured  through  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  the  Utah  Parks 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific  System.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  main  lodge,  with  surrounding  cabin 
accommodations  for  guests,  at  Bright  Angel  Point,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  development  will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  tourist  season.  Bright  Angel  Camp,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McKee,  the  pioneer  in  this  area,  was  purchased  by  the  Utah  Parks 
Co.  and  operated  throughout  the  past  season. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  was  expedited,  and 
its  completion  about  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  park  travel  year 
on  September  30  is  expected.  This  trail  is  an  engineering  feat,  and 
its  ascent  of  the  blue  lime  wall  on  the  north  side  is  particularly  im- 
pressive, carved  as  it  is  in  places  out  of  sheer  cliffs.  When  completed 
this  trail  will  make  it  possible  to  go  by  saddle  horse  from  the  south 
to  the  north  rim  in  one  day,  instead  of  the  two  days  now  required. 
During  the  latter  part  of  August  the  operator  of  the  public  utility 
abandoned  its  trips  over  the  Bright  Angel  Trail,  owing  to  its  dangerous 
condition,  and  thereafter  the  saddle  horse  tourist  trips  from  the  south 
rim  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  were  conducted  over  the  new  Kaibab 
Trail  from  Yaki  Point. 

Research  work  carried  on  in  the  interesting  fossil  fields  of  the  can- 
yon uncovered  some  of  the  most  primitive  fossil  forms  found  in  any 
part  of  the  earth's  crust.  Twelve  species  of  invertebrate  fossils,  four 
of  them  never  before  uncovered  in  this  region,  were  collected  and  sent 
to  the  Geological  Survey  for  identification.  Plans  were  completed 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  trail-side  museum  at  Yavapai 
Point  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American 
Association  of  Museums.  An  extension  of  the  museum  service  will 
be  the  exhibit  of  the  best  preserved  of  these  fossils  in  the  localities 
where    discovered. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  COLO. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is 
still  unsettled.  The  State  legislature  last  January  considered  a  bill 
to  cede  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Government  over  both  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks,  but  opposition  to  the 
former  resulted  in  a  bill  being  passed  which  ceded  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  Mesa  Verde. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  has  taken  the 
stand  that  no  further  expenditures  for  the  development  of  roads 
and  trails  in  the  park  should  be  made  until  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  definitely  settled,  and  when  the  cession  of  State  jurisdiction 
failed  in  the  legislature  the  tentative  allotment  of  $199,000  for  this 
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purpose  was  withdrawn.  It  is  expected  the  future  status  of  the 
park  will  be  determined  at  the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  construction  of  new  trails  was  suspended  during  the  year, 
pending  the  solution  of  the  jurisdiction  question. 

The  winter  sport  use  of  the  park  was  continued,  and  many  visitors 
took  advantage  of  the  ski  and  toboggan  courses. 

Two  needed  shelter  cabins  were  completed.  One  of  these  is  at 
Boulderfield,  at  the  end  of  the  horse  trail  leading  toward  Longs 
Peak,  where  a  permit  was  issued  to  provide  food  and  overnight  lodg- 
ings. This  shelter  is  the  highest  occupied  building  in  any  of  the 
national  parks,  at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet.  A  record-breaking 
number  of  people  climbed  Longs  Peak  during  the  year,  and  on  one 
day  100  made  the  ascent. 

The  other  storm  shelter  was  constructed  at  the  Keyhole,  on  the 
Longs  Peak  trail,  at  the  13,200-foot  elevation.  This  unusual  struc- 
ture was  presented  to  the  park  by  F.  O.  Vaille,  whose  daughter  over 
a  year  ago  lost  her  life  in  an  attempt  to  climb  the  peak  under  winter 
conditions. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

Both  the  winter  and  summer  travel  to  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  increased  during  1927,  with  a  total  of  200,051  visitors  for  the 
year.  Improved  roads  and  more  camping  facilities  were  available, 
but  these  accommodations  still  fell  far  short  of  the  park  needs. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Nisqually  Road  and  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  West  Side  Highway,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  This  is 
the  first  modern  road  that  has  been  available  for  motorists  in  Rainier 
Park  since  automobiles  were  admitted,  and  has  created  much  favor- 
able comment  by  motorists. 

None  of  the  areas  now  accessible  to  motorists  are  adequately 
equipped  with  camping,  housing,  and  sanitary  facilities.  The  road 
development  now  under  way  will,  within  four  years,  open  three  new 
centers  of  tourist  activities  where  it  is  expected  from  40,000  to 
50,000  summer  visitors  will  go  the  first  season.  To  provide  for  this 
large  influx  of  visitors  a  considerable  expenditure  must  be  made  for 
camping  and  sanitary  facilities,  as  well  as  for  housing  administrative 
employees. 

During  the  winter  special  accommodations  were  provided  for 
visitors  wishing  to  enjoy  winter  sports,  and  the  park  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  center  of  winter-sport  activity.  The  road  from  the  park 
entrance  to  Longmire  was  kept  open  by  means  of  a  snowplow. 
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GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 


During  the  year  a  fire-fighting  organization  was  perfected  which 
will  protect  the  park  from  forest  fires  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  with 
funds  available.  Two  new  fire  lookouts  were  established,  addi- 
tional fire  tools  cached  advantageously  throughout  the  park,  and  the 
telephone  system  extended.  In  addition,  a  fire  lane  was  cut  around 
the  administrative  headquarters  at  Belton  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
mar  the  landscape. 

Progress  was  made  on  the  Avalanche  Creek-Logan  Pass  section 
of  the  Transmountain  Road  despite  a  very  late  spring.  There  still 
remain  11  miles  of  heavy  construction  for  which  funds  are  not  avail- 
able at  present.  The  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road  will 
bring  with  it  many  new  problems,  of  which  the  principal  one  will  be 
the  need  for  greatly  increased  camping  facilities,  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  location  and  development  of  such  camps. 

A  program  has  now  been  outlined  under  which  existing  trails  will 
be  rebuilt  and  necessary  new  trails  constructed.  During  the  past 
season  several  inexpensive  but  important  new  trails  were  completed. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  removing  snows  that  blocked'  the  passes, 
but  little  funds  remained  available  for  trail  maintenance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  erected  and  operated 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  the  Canadian  end 
of  Waterton  Lake,  in  the  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  of  Canada, 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  Glacier  National  Park.  Motor  transporta- 
tion between  this  hotel  and  the  Glacier  Park  and  Many  Glaciers 
Hotels  of  our  park  is  provided  by  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation 
Co.,  and  many  visitors  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  probably  visit 
Glacier  also.  The  completion  of  this  hotel  calls  for  more  extensive 
accommodations  at  the  American  end  of  the  lake. 

Glacier  Park  also  saw  the  largest  travel  in  its  history,  reaching  a 
total  of  41,745  during  the  season. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREG. 

Plans  for  important  future  developments  at  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  include  a  scheme  for  the  rim  area.  Under  this  program  an 
asphalt  trail  is  to  be  laid  along  the  edge  of  the  rim  for  the  full  length 
of  the  village,  and  between  this  promenade  and  a  parking  revetment 
the  soil  will  be  restored  to  natural  grasses  and  wild  flowers  and  a 
wide  parking  area  provided  alongside  a  30-foot  dustless  road.  It  is 
expected  that  this  development  will  be  finished  next  year. 

A  new  trail  was  constructed  down  the  crater  wall  to  the  lake,  with 
a  minimum  bench  of  6  feet  and  a  maximum  grade  of  15  per  cent. 
This  new  trail  is  safe  for  both  foot  passengers  and  animals,  and  it 
is  planned  to  inaugurate  the  use  of  mules  or  burros  on  the  trail  next 
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year,  This  will  render  the  lake  accessible  to  many  who  formerly 
were  unable  to  make  the  difficult  trip  up  the  930-foot  crater  wall. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  road  development.  The  new  road 
from  Anna  Spring  to  the  rim  village,  overlooking  the  lake,  was  com- 
pleted, replacing  the  old  hazardous  road  with  its  11  per  cent  grades 
by  a  highway  built  on  a  maximum  grade  of  63^  per  cent.  The  new 
road  was  surfaced  with  crushed  rock,  but  owing  to  the  short  season 
the  oiling,  and  the  construction  of  adequate  guard  rails  at  certain 
points,  had  to  go  over  until  next  spring.  The  Medford  and  Klamath 
roads  were  completed  by  dust  proofing  with  oil. 

There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  total  travel  to  the  park  this 
year  caused  by  the  season  starting  five  weeks  later  than  last  year. 
A  total  snowfall  of  over  51  feet,  heavily  compacted  by  spring  thaws, 
was  difficult  to  remove,  since  there  was  no  mechanical  snow  removal 
equipment  available.  To  permit  visitors  to  enter  the  park  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  over  15  miles  of  heavy  snow  by  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  shovels,  and  this  was  accomplished  on  the  evening  of 
July  2,  a  date  by  which  over  20,000  had  already  entered  in  1926. 
Heavy  travel  at  once  set  in,  showing  noticeable  increases  over  corre- 
sponding periods  for  the  year  before.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  travel  during  the  earlier  five-week  period. 
Another  factor  in  the  reduced  travel  was  the  fact  that  the  park 
closed  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  clearing  up  private  holdings  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  through  the  gift  of  $5,000  by  Miss  Aurelia 
S.  Harwood,  president  of  the  Sierra  Club.  This,  when  matched  by 
Federal  funds,  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Dean  holdings  of 
480  acres.  A  tablet  commemorating  the  acquisition  of  the  Rowland- 
Farnsworth  holding  at  Round  Meadow  was  erected  at  Giant  Forest. 
The  National  Geographic  Society,  which  contributed  toward  the 
purchase  of  this  holding,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  assisted  in  the  cere- 
monies. 

Travel  to  the  park  reached  a  new  high  level,  with  100,684  visitors. 
This  is  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  1926.  Numerous  pack-train 
trips  were  made  into  the  newly  added  Kern  River  portion  of  the 
park. 

Continued  progress  by  both  the  Government  and  the  operators 
marked  1927.  The  Generals'  Highway  will  be  completed  up  to  the 
Sherman  Tree  before  snow  flies.  The  road  to  Moro  Rock  was  widened 
and  a  new  grade  built  to  Soldier  Camp.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  protecting  highly  scenic  areas  from  overdevelopment,  the 
road  to  Log  Meadow  was  closed  and  automobiles  barred  from 
Crescent  Meadow. 
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The  provision  by  Congress  of  $10,000  for  fire  prevention  made 
possible  an  extensive  program  of  firebreak  and  tool-cache  construction. 

The  new  park  area  of  the  Kern  and  upper  Kaweah  was  improved 
by  a  telephone  line  to  Kern  Canyon  station,  the  designation  of 
tourist  pastures,  construction  of  a  ranger  station  at  the  south  entrance, 
and  improvement  of  the  principal  trails. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Travel  to  General  Grant  National  Park  during  1927  totaled 
47,996,  a  slight  decrease  from  1926.  While  business  depression  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  affected  local  travel,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  from  outside  points. 

The  completion  of  the  new  west  entrance  road  to  Sequoia  Lake 
rendered  the  park  even  more  accessible,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Nation's  Christmas  tree  festivities  at  the  General  Grant  tree  resulted 
in  wide  publicity  and  the  stimulation  of  national  travel. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Despite  the  unusually  heavy  and  protracted  rainy  spells  during 
the  period  of  greatest  travel  to  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  this 
area  again  ended  the  season  with  a  gain  in  travel.  In  all  11,915 
visitors  were  recorded.  Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  anthro- 
pologists, archeologists,  and  other  scientists  visit  this  park. 

Archeological  investigations  of  several  weeks'  duration  were  carried 
on  by  the  superintendent  with  privately  donated  funds.  While 
these  excavations  did  not  yield  as  much  museum  material  as  previous 
expeditions,  due  to  the  activities  of  the  early  pot  hunters,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  was 
increased.  Superintendent  Nusbaum  was  designated  archeologist 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as 
superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  park  escaped  a  water  shortage 
during  the  1927  travel  season,  due  to  the  construction  of  a  water 
catchment  system  consisting  of  1  acre  of  galvanized  steel  sheets  upon 
which  all  precipitation  was  gathered  and  conducted  by  gravity  flow 
into  steel  storage  tanks,  together  with  the  unusually  heavy  precipita- 
tion. While  this  method  solved  the  problem  of  serious  water  shortage, 
which  a  year  ago  threatened  the  closing  of  the  park,  a  further  supply 
will  be  necessary  as  travel  increases. 

The  completion  and  equipment  of  the  Aileen  Nusbaum  Hospital 
filled  a  long-felt  need.  Funds  for  this  building  were  voluntarily 
made  a  part  of  the  park's  1927  appropriation  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  injured  visitors  and  employees.  The  hospital  is  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctive type  of  architecture  as  other  recent  park  structures. 
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Survey  of  the  north  entrance  highway  from  the  park  boundary  to 
Spruce  Tree  Camp  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  completed. 
The  road  program  contemplates  a  more  direct  entrance  road 
without  sacrificing  scenic  advantages,  the  elimination  of  dangerous 
mrves  and  gradients,  and  the  gravel  surfacing  of  the  whole  entrance 
•oad.  Informal  camp-fire  meetings  were  held  each  evening  in  favor- 
ible  weather.  Sections  of  the  dance  of  the  Yeibachai  ceremony, 
Derformed  by  Navajo  Indians,  concluded  the  programs. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  Hawaii  National  Park  was 
he  temporary  return  of  liquid  fire  to  the  pit  of  Halemaumau,  in 
£ilauea  Volcano,  in  July.  After  three  years  of  inactivity,  the  black 
ava  floor  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  molten  lake  from  which 
our  fiery  fountains  spouted  to  a  height  of  125  feet.  This  continued 
or  three  days,  raising  the  level  of  the  lake  up  to  within  1,200  feet 
»f  the  rim.  Then  the  vigor  of  the  fountains  steadily  diminished  until 
,t  the  end  of  two  weeks  all  had  ceased. 

Up  to  this  time  travel  was  far  behind  last  year,  but  with  the 
ruption  travel  for  July  grew  to  five  times  the  monthly  average  for 
he  earlier  part  of  the  year.  A  total  of  37,551  visitors  was  reported, 
mich  is  slightly  more  than  last  year's  total. 

The  principal  development  of  the  year  was  construction  work  on 
he  Chain  of  Craters  Road.     Sufficient  progress  was  made  to  insure 
i  is  completion  by  January  1,  1928. 

A  new  type  of  accommodations  was  provided  by  the  construction 
(  f  the  Kilauea  summer  camp,  opened  on  June  1,  consisting  of  cottages 
'surrounding  a  central  lodge,  located  in  the  Ohia  Forest  on  the  edge 
i  f  the  crater. 

The  new  Uwekahuna  Observatory  and  branch  museum,  built  by 
tie  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  was 
resented  to  the  United  States,  through  me,  during  the  Pan  Pacific 
Conference  and  is  now  operated  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
A  shelter  built  close  to  the  rim  of  Halemaumau  provides  a  haven 
*om  wind  and  rain  for  the  many  people  visiting  the  pit. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

Again  the  area  of  Lafayette  National  Park  was  increased,  when 
le  Hancock  trustees  of  public  reservations  donated  190.74  acres  to 
le  United  States.  The  transfer  of  additional  land  totaling  125 
cres,  10  square  rods,  to  the  United  States,  for  addition  to  the  park, 

now  pending  before  the  department. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  public-spirited  interest  in  this  park 

the  project  to  raise  funds  for  building  and  endowing  the  proposed 
lafayette  National  Park  Museum  of  Stone  Age  Antiquities,  now 
eing  erected  on  private  land  near  the  Sieur  de  Monts  Spring  entrance 
rid  expected  to  be  available  in  1928.  Considerable  material  for 
lis  museum  has  already  been  collected. 
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The  excellent  automobile  road  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Jordan  Pone 
House,  made  possible  through  private  contribution  of  funds,  was 
completed,  opening  an  interesting  vista  to  motorists.  Under  Govern- 
ment appropriation  work  progressed  on  the  road  to  the  summit  ol 
Cadillac  Mountain,  the  highest  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
approved  bridle  path  and  horse  road  systems,  for  which  funds  were 
also  donated,  were  completed. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH 

In  spite  of  poor  road  conditions,  due  to  heavy  construction  work  on 
the  approach  highway  early  in  the  summer,  which  caused  a  loss  in 
pre-season  travel  to  Zion  National  Park,  the  year  ended  with  the] 
record  breaking  total  of  24,303  visitors. 

During  the  year  the  first  permanent  superintendent  of  Zion 
National  Park  was  appointed. 

A  potential  nuisance  of  the  first  order  was  eliminated  during  the 
year  with  the  acquisition  of  13.15  acres  of  private  land  located  just 
below  the  checking  station.     Half  the  purchase  price  of  $2,250  was  ; 
donated  by  a  friend  of  the  park,  and  this  was  matched  with  Govern-  1 
ment  funds.     This  acquisition  gives  the  park  sufficient  level  ground  j 
for  buildings  in  the  administrative  area. 

Until  recently  Zion  has  been  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  our 
parks,  located  64  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.     The  State  of 
Utah,  however,  has  during  the  past  three  years  brought  all  but  13 
of  the  64  miles  of  the  highway  from  Cedar  City  up  to  a  Federal-aid  ; 
standard  graveled  road,  and  Zion  may  now  be  reached  over  excellent  ! 
highways.     In  the  administrative  area  of  the  park  two  buildings  of 
native  stone  were  erected,  one  as  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  | 
and  the  other  a  machine  shop.     An  attractive  section  north  of  the 
public  camp  was  made  available  to  motorists. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

The  Public  Health  Service  continued  the  cooperative  arrangement, 
whereby  one  of  its  medical  officers  was  detailed  as  superintendent 
of   the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

The  operation  of  the  Government  free  bathhouse  was  continued, 
5,699  persons  being  given  87,348  baths  during  the  year.  The  free 
clinic  examined  and  treated  4,757  patients.  The  total  number  of 
examinations  and  treatments  given  in  the  clinic  during  the  year  was  • 
84,477.  In  addition,  the  clinic  staff  made  1,692  examinations  for  I 
the  city  board  of  health.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water 
and  mosquito-control  work  were  carried  on.  The  park  also  assisted 
the  city  of  Hot  Springs  in  the  examination  and  vaccination  of  all 
food  handlers  in  the  city. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  is  estimated  at  181,523.  This 
apparent  decrease  is  not  due  to  a  sudden  decline  in  the  number  of 
visitors  but  to  a  revision  in  methods  of  estimation,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  more  accurate  figure. 
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The  reconstruction  of  mountain  roads  in  the  park  was  continued 
nd  a  new  paved  road  of  about  1  mile  in  length  was  built  from 
'ountain  Street  to  the  tower  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  experienced  its  greatest  travel 
ear  with  a  total  of  651  visitors.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  travel 
rould  be  much  larger  and  the  stay  of  visitors  much  longer  were  it 
ossible  to  motor  to  the  more  distant  and  interesting  sections  of  the 
ark.  The  extension  of  the  main  road  and  the  establishment  of 
dditional  camps  would  relieve  congestion  at  the  Savage  River 
lamp,  12  miles  from  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Though  this  camp  has 
een  improved  and  enlarged  to  accommodate  60  people,  it  was 
ecessary  at  times  last  summer  to  turn  away  parties. 

Progress  in  road  work,  with  the  funds  available,  was  made  under 
le  direction  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  The  past  season's 
ork  consisted  of  further  improvement  of  the  main  road,  of  which 
2  miles  are  in  service,  and  new  construction  from  Sanctuary  River 
)  Igloo  Creek  Camp,  considerable  work  also  being  done  on  the 
ranch  road  from  Savage  River  Camp  to  the  headwaters  of  Savage 
iver. 

Approximately  8,000  miles  of  dog-team  patrol  were  made  by  the 
mger  force  during  the  winter,  and  illegal  slaughter  of  caribou  and 
lountain  sheep  was  held  down  to  a  minimum. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

During  last  August  Lassen  Peak  was  noted  to  have  steamed  more 
lan  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Reconnaissance  investigations 
mducted  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
ark  Service,  revealed  that  the  whole  Lassen  edifice  is  very  active. 

Travel  for  the  year  reached  the  highest  peak  in  the  park's  history, 
ith  a  total  of  20,089  visitors. 

Road  work  and  other  general  improvements  were  carried  on  as 
ipidly  as  funds  permitted,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  major 
nprovements  will  be  finished  by  1930. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  5.  DAK 

Visitors  to  Wind  Cave  National  Park  showed  a  decrease.  If  it  is 
)  continue  to  function  as  a  national  park,  this  area  should  be  ade- 
uately  developed,  with  more  water,  more  facilities  for  sewage  dis- 
osal,  and  the  installation  of  a  modern  electric  lighting  system  in 
le  cave. 

The  Biological  Survey  continued  to  operate  a  game  preserve 
ithin  the  park.  I  believe  this  park  should  be  surrendered  entirely 
>r  this  purpose. 
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PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

The  general  travel  movement  throughout  the  West  during  the 
past  year  brought  294,954  visitors  to  Piatt  National  Park.  The 
greater  part  of  this  travel  is  local,  but  motorists  from  nearly  everj 
State  passed  through  Piatt  on  their  way  west,  and  many  stopped  at 
the  public  camp  grounds.  This  park  should  be  ceded  to  Oklahoma 
and  operated  as  a  State  park. 


SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School  continued  to  act  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Sullys  Hill  National  Park  without  compensation.  No 
funds  were  available  for  expenditure  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
this  area.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of' 
Agriculture  continued  to  use  the  park  as  a  game  preserve  and  should 
have  entire  jurisdiction  over  it. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

No  new  national  monuments  were  created  during  the  year,  the 
total  number  remaining  at  32.  The  combined  travel  to  these 
reservations  reached  a  total  of  443,197  persons,  the  highest  number 
yet  recorded.  Superintendent  Pinkley  continued  general  supervision 
over  the  group  of  southwestern  monuments.  Repair  and  archeo- 
logical  work  was  carried  on  in  several  of  the  monuments.  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  continued  its  archeological  work  at  Chaco 
Canyon.  The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe  continued 
to  cooperate  in  restoration  work  at  the  Gran  Quivira,  and  a  permit 
was  issued  to  the  Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  to  conduct 
investigations  in  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument. 

The  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska  continued  its  co- 
operation in  supervising  all  governmental  activities  in  the  Sitka 
National  Monument.  A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repair  work  at  this  Alaskan  monument  was  borne 
by  the  Park  Service,  its  funds  being  augmented  by  generous  allot- 
ments of  funds  from  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  the  Sitka  Commercial  Club. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  State  park  movement  develops,  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  States  to  take  over  some  of  the  existing  national 
monuments  and  operate  them  as  State  parks. 


THE  TERRITORIES 

ALASKA 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  favors  operating  Alaska  activities 
y  Alaskans,  with  only  such  supervision  and  assistance  from  the 
entral  authority  in  Washington  as  is  essential  under  our  method 
f  Territorial  government. 

The  necessity  for  cooperation  between  the  several  bureaus  and 
epartments  operating  in  the  Territory  has  been  studied  within 
he  last  few  years,  and  it  is  believed  simplified  methods  of  handling 
overnment  affairs  in  Alaska,  with  greater  local  authority,  would 
ring  about  more  efficient  government  at  less  cost. 

This  vast  territory  presents  many  difficulties  in  administration, 
t  is  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  United  States.  The  white  population 
f  about  25,000  is  located  principally  in  several  widely  separated 
owns  along  the  coast.  The  native  population  of  equal  numbers  is 
ven  more  widely  scattered.  Telegraph  and  radio  services  bring  the 
ahabitants  into  close  communication,  but  with  the  exception  of 
hose  living  along  the  555  miles  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  195 
niles  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  the  people 
lepend  upon  steamship  and  boat  service  for  travel  facilities  between 
owns,  which  on  account  of  the  great  distances  and  difficulties  of 
>cean  travel  in  that  region,  is  necessarily  slow. 

Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  10,  1927,  authorized  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
aerce  to  appoint  ex-officio  commissioners  for  their  departments,  who 
hall  reside  and  maintain  offices  in  the  capital  of  Alaska  and  have 
eneral  charge  of  all  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  depart- 
lent  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  each  Secretary  deems  proper 
,nd  expedient. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  has  been  appointed  ex-officio  commissioner 
)r  the  Interior  Department.  During  the  past  summer  a  represent- 
tive  of  the  department  visited  Alaska  and  made  a  survey  of  the 
•ossibilities  of  eliminating  unnecessary  procedure  and  long-range 
dministration  and  bringing  about  a  more  businesslike  arrangement 
f  the  work  of  its  several  activities.  The  possibilities  of  cooperation 
etween  departments  will  be  extended  under  the  new  plan  of  admin- 
jtration  with  an  assured  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling  work. 

A  study  is  now  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the 
ext  Congress  a  single  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  Territory  corn- 
arable  to  State  police  forces  maintained  so  successfully  in  a  number 
f  the  States. 
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Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  have  moved  to  Alaska  the 
headquarters  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, having  charge  of  the  education  and  industrial  development  of 
the  natives  and  their  medical  care  and  welfare. 

Work  of  purchasing,  accounting,  and  disbursing  for  the  several 
bureaus  will  be  consolidated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and 
handled  in  Alaska. 

The  educational  advancement  and  the  medical  care  of  the  natives 
continues  to  have  thorough  and  sympathetic  attention.  The  large 
number  of  these  citizens  who,  in  increasing  numbers,  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  industrial  and  civic  life  of  the  territory  indicates 
their  ability  as  a  race  to  respond  to  opportunities  and  meet  the 
problems  of  life  in  the  same  manner  as  other  people. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  reports  that  excellent  progress  is  shown  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  by  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  operating  under  the  War  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  operating  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Territorial  Road  Commission.  Work  is  proceeding 
according  to  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development  which  will  pro- 
vide the  territory  with  a  well  coordinated  system  of  transportation 
routes. 

The  total  expended  by  the  road  commission  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1905  to  June  30,  1927,  was  $12,028,339.42;  of  this 
amount,  $7,900,000  was  appropriated  by  acts  of  Congress; 
$3,308,443.98  was  allotted  from  the  Alaska  fund,  and  $819,895.44 
derived  from  territorial  appropriations.  The  total  expenditures 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,217,166.89. 

During  the  year  41.1  miles  of  new  roads  were  under  construction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  national  forests,  and  when 
completed  will  make  a  total  of  209.4  miles  of  forest  highways.  The 
total  expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $5 i 3, 647. 46.  Since 
1916  there  has  been  expended  $3,488,585.85  by  this  bureau  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  national  forests.  Of  this  amount  $253,645  has 
been  made  available  by  Territorial  appropriations. 

The  progress  in  the 'development  of  aviation  in  the  Territory  is 
worthy  of  note.  At  the  present  time  there  are  44  landing  fields  and 
three  transportation  companies  operating  a  total  of  eight  commercial 
planes.  Airplane  mapping  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  was  successfully  carried  on. 

Further  development  of  the  fishery  industry  as  a  whole  was 
apparent  in  1926  in  respect  to  investment,  value  of  products,  and 
number  of  persons  employed.  The  pack  of  canned  salmon  exceeded 
the  previous  largest  pack,  that  of  1918,  by  over  47,000  cases.  The 
halibut  industry  also  showed  considerable  expansion  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  products,  investment,  and  number  of  persons  engaged. 
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The  herring  industry  showed  a  decline  in  production,  although  more 
plants  were  operated  and  the  investment  was  greater.  The  total 
active  investment  in  fisheries  in  1926  is  estimated  to  be  $74,557,522, 
and  of  this  sum  about  81  per  cent  is  represented  in  the  salmon  canning 
industry.  The  total  value  of  fishery  products  in  1926,  exclusive  of 
aquatic  furs,  was  $54,669,882,  an  increase  of  $14,631,137  over  the 
preceding  year. 

A  census  of  the  seal  herd  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  indicates  a  gain 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  sealskins  amounted  to 
$745,410. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  due 
chiefly  to  curtailed  production  in  the  copper  mines  and  lower  prices 
in  the  copper  market.  The  mineral  production  for  the  year  is  valued 
at  $17,657,800  as  compared  with  $18,220,692  for  the  preceding  year. 
Although  mining  has  now  dropped  to  second  place  among  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory,  the  fact  that  each  year  mineral  products 
amounting  to  more  than  $17,000,000  are  produced  indicates  the 
present  importance  of  the  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
output  of  the  Territory  since  1880  is  $570,962,768.  The  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  confined  to  mine- 
safety  service,  assaying,  and  mineral  analyses  for  prospectors,  and 
others,  and  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  coal.  A  fully  equipped 
mine  rescue  car  is  maintained  by  this  bureau  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  is  available  for  service  at  coal  mines  adjacent  to  the  railroad  and 
is  also  used  as  a  base  for  conducting  first-aid  and  mine  rescue  training. 

The  extent  of  the  national  forest  lands  is  20,000,000  acres  and  the 
amount  of  timber  they  contain  is  conservatively  estimated  at  85,000,- 
000,000  board  feet.  The  outstanding  feature  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  interest  shown  by  manufacturers  and  large  users  of 
paper  in  the  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  Territory. 
As  a  result  of  an  intensive  effort  by  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  five  large  companies  and  groups  of  individuals 
of  good  financial  standing  sent  engineering  parties  into  the  field  to 
report  on  the  possibility  for  the  industry  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  Two  contracts  were  made,  one  covering  a  group  of  power 
sites  and  an  appurtenant  timber  supply  in  the  Juneau  region  and  the 
other  a  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Ketchikan,  the  contracts  in  each 
case  providing  that  a  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  not  less  than  200 
tons  of  newsprint  shall  be  in  operation  before  April  1,  1932.  These 
two  projects  mark  the  beginning  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
the  Territory. 

The  lumber  industry  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince  William 
Sound  which  draws  its  timber  supply  from  the  national  forests  is 
constantly  expanding  along  with  the  increasing  general  development 
)f  these  regions.  The  timber  cut  of  the  national  forests  for  the 
calendar  year  1926  was  55,761,000  board  feet. 
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The  total  receipts  from  timber  sales,  leases,  etc.,  for  the  year  were 
$167,726.  The  total  gross  receipts  to  date  from  the  time  the  forests 
were  placed  under  administration  in  1906  are  $1,416,051.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  is  given  to  the  Territory  for  the 
benefit  of  schools^and  roads.  The  total  sum  so  given  since  Congress 
made  provision  for  such  payment  is  $353,057. 

The  Alaska  cable  system  is  an  important  Government  agency  and 
handles  a  large  volume  of  commercial  and  official  messages.  The 
value  of  the  Signal  Corps  traffic  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation 
was  $26,977.69,  while  the  traffic  in  the  fiscal  year  1927  amounted  to 
$492,343.12,  an  increase  of  more  than  $22,000  over  that  of  1926. 
The  naval  communication  service  in  Alaska  performs  two  important 
functions  by  securing  service  to  communities  out  of  touch  with  the 
Army  cable  and  telegraph  system  and  insuring  continuous  communi- 
cation between  the  Territory  and  the  United  States  whenever  the 
system  operated  by  the  Signal  Corps  is  interrupted  from  any  cause. 

The  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  game  and  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals in  the  Territory  is  in  the  Alaska  game  commission  whose  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Rules  and 
regulations  governing  hunting  and  trapping  are  prepared  by  the 
commission  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  revised  Alaska  game  law  and  regulations.  Circular  No.  3,  became 
effective  July  1,  1927.  The  revenues  from  licenses,  fines,  and  forfei- 
tures received  by  the  commission  during  the  year  totaled  $36,074.11, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Alaska  game  law,  has  been  divided 
equally  between  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  Territorial  treasury. 
The  value  of  land  fur-bearing  animal  pelts  shipped  from  the  Terri- 
tory is  estimated  to  be  $2,239,640. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Alaska  and  the  hydrographic  and  topo- 
graphic work  during  the  year  has  been  confined  to  operations  in  the 
more  fully  developed  sections,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  needs  for  charting  the  more  frequently  traveled  routes  and  ports. 
During  the  year  91  tidal  bench  marks  were  established.  Special 
Publication  No.  127,  Tides  and  Currents  in  Southeast  Alaska  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  the  tide  and  current 
data  collected  for  the  use  of  the  engineer,  the  mariner,  and  the 
public  generally.  The  seismograph  was  kept  in  operation  at  Sitka 
throughout  the  year  and  a  number  of  earthquakes  were  recorded, 
the  most  severe  being  that  at  Yakutat  Bay. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Juneau  engineer  district  on  April  1 
1921,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river 
and  harbor  improvements  and  several  projects  of  great  importance 
to  the  Territory  have  been  authorized. 

Aids  to  navigation  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  Light- 
house Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,   the  work  being 
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conducted  from  the  district  headquarters  at  Ketchikan.    Two  light- 
house tenders,  both  oil-burning  steam  vessels  built  especially  for  the 
work  in  Alaska,  are  operated  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  aids  to  navigation;  23  new 
aids  were  added  during  the  year. 
On  June  30,  1927,  the  regularly  adjudged  insane  from  the  Territory 
I  of  Alaska  had  been  cared  for  at  the  Morningside  Hospital  at  Portland, 
!  Oreg.,  under  contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  a  period 
of  23  3^  years.     During  this  period  there  have  been  admitted  to  the 
;  hospital  a  total  of  1,178  patients.     The  number  of  patients  under 
I  care  June  30,  1926,  was  244;  the  number  received  during  the  fiscal 
:  year  1927  was  47;  making  a  total  of  291.     The  number  of  patients 
discharged  during  the  fiscal  year  1927  was  13;  the  number  who  died, 
l|  27 ;  the  number  who  eloped,  1 1 ;  the  number  transferred,  2 ;  and  the 
:  number  remaining  under  care,  238. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  that  the  Territorial  finances  are 
in  excellent  condition.  The  balance  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $1,194,- 
612.63.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  funds  in  the  treasury  were 
increased  by  the  payment  of  overdue  taxes  on  the  salmon  pack  for 
previous  years.  The  validity  of  the  tax  law  was  attacked  and  when 
the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Territory  the  disputed  taxes 
were  paid.  The  Territorial  legislature  appropriated  $1,001,350  for 
the  support  of  Territorial  schools  and  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  and  for  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $61,240  over  the  appropriation  for  the  last 
biennium. 

Appropriations  for  the  next  two  years  for  the  Pioneers'  Home, 
rescue  and  relief  of  lost  persons,  dependent  children,  pensions,  relief 
of  destitution,  indigent  relief,  and  care  of  children  in  Orthopedic 
Hospital  amount  to  $335,100,  as  compared  with  $308,400  for  the 
preceding  two  years. 

The  governor  recommends:  1.  Additional  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  enable  them  to  build  and 
equip  one  or  more  isolation  wards  for  tubercular  patients. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  station  at  Tanana  by  providing  a  home  for 
defective  children,  isolation  ward  for  contagious  diseases,  and  an 
industrial  school. 

3.  Detention  home  for  incorrigible  natives  in  the  Territory. 

4.  Repeal  of  tax  provisions  of  Alaska  game  laws  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  residents  of  Alaska. 

5.  Appropriation  for  capitol  building. 
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THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Progress  was  made  in  the  plan  of  completing  the  line  and  moderniz- 
ing equipment  to  lower  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
railroad  in  future  years.     The  original  estimates  prepared  for  this 
i  purpose    amount   to    $11,878,781.     Expenditures   made   under   the 
!  program  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  amount  to  $1,902,533. 
i  A  great  deal  of  work  is  still  to  be  done. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  road  and  equipment  remains  high,  for 
\  expenditures  for  repairing  temporary  structures  and  for  repairing 
I  old  and  badly  worn  equipment  are  still  necessary.  The  year  1927 
;  was  the  first  in  which  the  deficiency  for  operation  was  less  than  a 
i  million  dollars;  the  deficiency  for  1927  is  practically  one-half  the 
\  deficiency  for  1925. 

The  most  important  accomplishments  under  the  program  have 

I  been:  Installation  of  steel  bridges  in  place  of  wooden  trestles  or 

\  bridges  supported  on  piling,  where  they  were  becoming  rotten;  the 

I  filling  of  trestles;  the  raising  of  track  by  use  of  additional  gravel  to 

improve  drainage  or  to  protect  the  bank  from  washouts;  the  widening 

of  cuts  and  fills  and  riprapping  of  banks  where  such  work  was  not 

completed  at  the  time  of  construction. 

Two  new  locomotives  of  the  Mikado  type  were  placed  in  service 
in  April,  1927.  These  will  perform  the  work  of  two  of  the  smaller 
Locomotives  formerly  employed  in  the  same  service  for  practically  the 
same  cost  as  the  smaller  locomotives. 

The  Curry  engine  house  and  power  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire 
3aused  by  explosion  of  coal  dust  in  contact  with  overheated  stack.  No 
nsurance  was  carried,  in  accordance  with  the  Government  policy,  so 
t  was  necessary  to  replace  this  engine  house  and  power  plant  from 
;he  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  railroad. 
\.  small  heating  plant  for  the  melting  of  ice  in  the  tunnel  at  mile  48 
vas  also  destroyed  by  fire,  which  increased  the  maintenance  charges. 
The  question  of  reduction  of  personnel  was  given  careful  consider- 
ition.  It  was  possible  to  perform  increased  volume  of  business  with 
i  slightly  decreased  number  of  employees.  Pay  rolls  for  1926 
imounted  to  $1,914,548  and  for  1927  to  $1,856,600,  a  decrease  of 
>.3  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  employees  for  1926  was  980; 
or  1927,  953. 

Material  used  was  in  excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  chiefly  due  to 

he  necessity  of  renewal  of  more  crossties.     The  ties  now  used  are 

uperior,  both  in  quality  of  wood  and  method  of  manufacture,  and 

Dnger  use  will  be  obtained  than  from  the  spruce  ties  that  were  cut 

:  iear  the  right  of  way  and  hastily  prepared  for  use  in  the  original 

•  onstruction.    The  piling  timber  and  lumber  used  for  the  maintenance 

l<  f  wooden  structures  increased  in  amount  because  the  progress  of 

i  econstruction  is  not  keeping  pace  with  deterioration. 
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Additional  expenditures  were  necessary  for  fuel  and  supplies  in 
the  transportation  department  on  account  of  additional  business. 
The  costs  were  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  additional  tonnage 
handled  because  much  freight  was  handled  over  the  narrow  gauge 
line  between  Fairbanks  and  Chatanika,  39  miles,  where  the  train 
loads  are  small  because  of  the  light  equipment  and  the  heavy  grades. 
Increased  expenditures  were  necessary  also  to  keep  this  line  and 
equipment  in  physical  condition  for  the  handling  of  increased  traffic. 

Track  maintenance  costs  increased  over  estimates  because  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  keeping  the  track  between  Mile  Posts  397 
and  406,  and  416  and  460,  in  safe  condition  for  the  passage  of  trains 
even  at  reduced  speed  during  the  summer.  The  grade  of  the  track 
in  these  locations  was  laid  on  frozen  muck  of  great  depth,  and  moss 
stripped  from  along  the  grade  was  used  in  making  the  fills.  So  little 
settlement  of  the  grade  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1925  that  it  was 
concluded  that  thawing  was  completed,  but  during  the  summer  of 
1926  the  subsidence  of  the  grade  was  greater  than  in  previous  years. 
A  large  force  of  men  was  employed  and  gravel  had  to  be  unloaded 
continuously  to  fill  depressions.  Many  crossties  were  broken  by 
the  unequal  settlement  of  the  track,  increasing  that  item  of  expense. 
Not  until  freezing  weather  arrived  was  it  possible  to  put  the  road  in 
satisfactory  condition.  The  same  action  of  the  grade  is  taking  place 
this  year  but  indications  are  that  conditions  will  not  be  as  serious. 

The  condition  of  the  property,  roads,  structures,  and  equipment 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  is  slightly  better  than  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year  with  no  change  in  policy  as  to  standard 
of  excellence  of  the  track,  equipment,  or  speed  of  trains. 

Train  service  has  been  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  with  the 
addition  during  the  tourist  season  of  gas-car  service  run  intermittently 
for  the  first  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  and  regularly  in  June, 
1927,  one  round  trip  a  week  between  Anchorage  and  Seward.  This 
is  to  meet  the  demands  of  patrons  who  wish  to  leave  Seward  for 
Anchorage  promptly  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamships.  The  service 
consists  of  two  passenger  trains  in  each  direction  per  week  between 
Seward  and  Fairbanks  during  the  entire  year.  These  trains  are 
mixed  trains  for  they  carry  freight  cars  to  the  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motive to  make  schedule  time. 

Some  of  the  service  during  the  fall  of  1926  was  by  gas  car  instead 
of  by  steam.  During  the  tourist  season — that  is,  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  part  of  September — additional  gas-car  service 
of  one  round  trip  a  week  is  rendered  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, and  an  additional  trip  of  steam  service  and  gas-car  service 
between  Anchorage  and  Seward. 

Freight  service  is  according  to  the  freight  offered,  which  means 
that  usually  two  round  trips  a  week  are  made  between  Seward  and« 
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Fairbanks,  although  during  the  winter  months  it  is  frequently  suf- 
ficient to  make  but  one  full  round  trip  per  week.  Short  trips  are 
made  over  parts  of  the  line  when  required  by  extra  business  or 
heavy  grades.  Passenger  service  is  also  performed  occasionally  by 
motor  cars  for  parties  who  charter  special  cars. 

Chickaloon  Branch  service  was  the  same  as  last  year,  namely, 
two  round  trips  of  mixed  trains  to  the  mines  and  one  round  trip  per 
month  to  Chickaloon,  service  being  supplemented  by  gas  car  when 
necessary. 

HAWAII 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  health, 
prosperity,  and  commercial  progress  during  the  past  year.  Com- 
munity health  conditions  are  evidenced  by  the  lowest  death  rate 
since  records  have  been  kept;  industry  has  thrived;  labor  is  employed 

|  at  fair  wages;  and  savings-bank  deposits  have  steadily  increased. 

:  The  event  of  the  year  was  the  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  education, 

i  reclamation,  rehabilitation,  and  recreation,  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
congress  which  met  in  Honolulu  the  week  of  April  11  to  16,  1927. 

The  governor  in  his  annual  report  states  that  the  population  of 
Hawaii  appears  to  be  a  most  interesting  subject  judging  from  fre- 
quent comment  on  the  part  of  publications  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States;  the  trend  of  such  comment  attracting  the  widest  at- 
tention being  a  questioning  of  the  loyalty  if  not  the  capacity  of 
Hawaii's  American  citizenship.  The  record,  however,  of  the  29  years 
that  Hawaii  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  presents  so  much 
to  commend  and  so  little  to  condemn  that  it  must  be  concluded  that 
there  is  no  real  cause  for  apprehension  among  those  who  appear  to 
be  worried  about  the  people  of  Hawaii.  On  June  30,  1927,  the 
population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  health  to 

\  3e  333,420,  and  of  this  number  217,618  are  American  citizens, 
statistics  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  American 
citizens  and  a  steady  decrease  of  aliens. 

Probably  the  most  fundamental  problem  facing  the  Territory  at 
;he  present  time,  it  is  stated,  is  that  of  returning  local  youth  to  local 
ndustries,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  about  the  Territorial  department 
)f  public  instruction  is  centering  every  effort  on  vocational  training. 
Vs  a  result  of  its  efforts,  enrollment  in  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational 
•lasses  has  increased  47  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  being  in  agri- 
culture which  amounted  to  150  per  cent.  Public-school  education 
s  the  secret  of  much  of  Hawaii's  success,  and  public  schools  are  within 
■he  reach  of  every  child  in  all  the  districts,  the  Territory  maintaining 
luring  the  year  187  public  schools,  with  2,145  teachers  and  62,208 
mpils,  as  against  1,977  teachers  and  58,860  pupils  the  previous  year, 
["here  were  63  private  schools  during  the  year,  with  478   teachers 
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and  10,316  pupils,  as  against  400  teachers  and  9,651  pupils  for  the 
previous  year,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  year  of  250  schools,  2,623 
teachers,  and  72,524  pupils. 

Hawaii  with  its  islands  separated  by  ocean  channels  of  25  to  90 
miles  offers  a  field  for  development  of  commercial  aviation ;  Terri- 
torial landing  fields  on  each  of  the  principal  islands  are  in  process  of 
construction.  This  work  is  carried  on,  and  Territorial  control  of 
aviation  is  exercised,  through  the  Territorial  aeronautical  commission 
created  by  a  Territorial  law  approved  April  27, 1927.  At  present  the 
Territory  owns  and  is  developing  two  airports,  one  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  located  about  5  miles  west  of  the  center  of  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
known  as  the  John  Rodgers  airport,  and  the  other  at  Waiakea,  in  the 
district  of  South  Hilo,  county  of  Hawaii.  Other  airports  are  con- 
templated on  the  islands  of  Kauai,  Molokai,  and  Kahoolawe.  The 
future  expansion  of  commercial  and  pleasure  flights  throughout  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  primarily  depends  upon  the  establishment  of 
suitable  airdromes,  airports,  and  landing  fields. 

Tourist  travel  to  Hawaii  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years  and 
accommodation  of  the  increased  travel  has  attracted  capitalists  of 
Hawaii   to  invest  in  new   and  palatial  passenger  steamships,   one 
$3,000,000  hotel  in  Honolulu,    and  a  number  of  smaller  hotels  on  j 
islands  other  than  Oahu.     The  coming  winter  will  find  Hawaii  well  j 
equipped    to   serve    the    traveler  seeking   comfortable   climate  and   1 
pleasant   surroundings    of   exceptional   charm.     There   seems   little 
doubt  that  meeting  the  demands  of  the  tourist  will  be  the  third 
industry  of  Hawaii. 

Yields  of  the  main  crops — cane  sugar  and  pineapples — have  been 
excellent.  The  sugar  industry  has  thrived  under  the  protection  of 
the  tariff  that  has  enabled  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii  to  pay 
the  higher  costs  of  production,  resulting  from  the  higher  wages  and 
better  housing  conditions  offered  workers  in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii 
as  compared  with  any  foreign  country.  The  sugar  crop  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1927  will  closely  approach  800,000  tons,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory,  due  to  intensive  cultivation,  large  investment 
in  scientific  research,  more  favorable  cultivating  contracts  for  field 
workers,  and  general  physical  conditions.  The  pineapple  industry  is 
continually  acquiring  additional  lands  for  cultivation;  the  coffee 
industry,  though  relatively  small,  is  of  no  mean  proportions.  It 
appears  to  be  attracting  a  considerable  number  of  young  people, 
citizens  whose  alien  parents  were  pioneers. 

Transactions  for  the  acquisition  of  the  balance  of  the  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  have 
been  completed;  these  transactions  involved  the  acquisition  of  5,850 
acres  within  the  Kilauea  section  of  the  park  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
and  11,609  acres  within  the  Haleakala  section  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
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That  portion  of  the  park  located  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  extends 
from  the  top  of  Mauna  Loa  to  the  sea  and  contains  141,895  acres, 
while  the  Haleakala  section  contains  17,135  acres,  a  total  of  159,030 
acres,  entirely  Government  owned. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  administered  by 
the  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  include  an  estimated  total 
area  of  1,596,883  acres  classified  as  follows: 

Acres 

Agricultural  lands 70,  385 

Cane  lands 26,  700 

Other  agricultural  lands r 40,  461 

Rice  lands 3,224 

Pasture  lands 624,799 

Homestead  lands  (unpatented) 34,  434 

Town  lots 868 

Fish  ponds 350 

Reservations 30,  304 

Forest  reservations 598,  576 

Wastelands 237,167 

Total  area 1,  596,  883 

Exchanges  of  public  lands  are  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  public  lands,  to  acquire  privately  owned  lands  when 
required  for  public  purposes,  such  as  school  sites,  roads,  and  parks. 
Funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposal  of  public  lands 
are  appropriated  by  the  laws  of  the  government  of  the  Territory 
and  applied  to  such  uses  and  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  as  are  consistent  with  the  joint  resolution  of 
annexation  of  July  7,  1898.  The  total  collections  by  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  public  lands  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  amounted  to  $836,042.12,  an  increase  of  $55,871.48  over 
the  total  collections  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Forty  executive 
orders  were  signed  by  the  governor,  setting  aside  a  total  area  of 
2,576,026  acres  for  public  purposes  and  canceling  six  previous  ex- 
ecutive orders  covering  a  total  area  of  245,409  acres. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established  on  July  1,  1905, 
the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On  July  1,  1909,  the 
county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  converted  into  a  city  and 
county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor. 
The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including  the  island  of  that  name; 
Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of 
Molokai  except  the  leper  settlement;  and  Kauai,  including  the  islands 
of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  The  leper  settlement  on  Molokai  constitutes  a 
fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial 
board  of  health.  The  Midway  Islands  are  a  part  of  Honolulu.  By 
executive  order  of  January  20,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  "such  public 
lands  as  may  exist  in  the  Midway  Islands,  Hawaiian  Group,  between 
the  parallels  28°  5'  and  28°  25'  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  177°  10'  and  177°  30'  west  longitude,  are  hereby  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Navy  Department." 
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Prosperity  and  a  sound  financial  condition  are  reflected  in  the  ban 
deposits  of  $75,024,292.47,  the  highest  on  record.  This  amount  wa 
an  increase  in  the  commercial  deposits  of  over  $3,000,000,  and  a: 
increase  in  the  savings  deposits  of  over  $4,000,000.  Thirty-on 
banks  were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  11  trust  com 
panies  were  operating  in  the  Territory,  10  being  located  in  Honolulu 
and  1  in  Hilo. 

During  the  year  94  corporations  were  created  and  39  dissolved 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1,071  domestic  corporations,  ai 
increase  of  55.     The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  1] • 
other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $278,716,598,  an  increase  of  6  pen 
cent  for  the  year.     Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  194  ani 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $12,618,826.39,  at 
against  $8,875,744.01  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax  assessors  j 
aggregated  $414,064,603,  as  against  $392,782,143  for  the  previous  i 
year.  The  total  income  of  the  Territory  was  $10,454,628,  and  the 
total  current  expenses  and  fixed  charges  amounted  to  $9,202,989.32. 
or  an  excess  of  income  over  operating  expenses  of  $1,251,638.68.  The 
total  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,300,099.98.  ! 

The  Territory  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  taxes  amounting  to 
$7,025,249.74,  of  which  $5,330,995.97  was  paid  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  and  $1,694,253.77  through  the  Hawaii  customs  dis- 
trict,  a  sum  larger  than  that  paid  by  each  of  the  following  13  States:  • 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

The  fire  insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1926 
amounted  to  $1,531,659.36  and  the  fire  losses  paid  amoimted  to 
$204,591.10.  Marine  insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $394,440.19 
and  maritime  losses  to  $82,249.61.  Life  insurance  written  was  '• 
valued  at  $14,343,912;  the  premiums  thereon  amounted  to  $467,- 
160.42,  the  renewal  premiums  $2,878,015.65,  and  the  losses  amounted 
to  $653,629. 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1926,  was  $22,070,000,  which 
was  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $50,000  of  December  30,  1922, 
issue  of  5  per  cent  war  memorial  bonds  and  increased  by  $1,  805,000 
October  15,  1926,  issue  of  V/i  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds, 
and  by  $385,000  January  15,  1927,  issue  of  4^  per  cent  public 
improvement  bonds.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was 
$24,210,000. 
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Date  of  issue 

Term 

of 
years 

Interest 

Sale 

Percent- 
age basis 

Per  cent 

Aug.     1, 1911 

20-30 

4 

101.  5875 

3.88 

Sept.    3, 1912 

20-30 

4 

100.  5887 

3.985 

Sept.  15,1914 

20-30 

4 

100. 01 

4.00 

May    15,1916 

20-30 

4 

100. 00 

4.00 

Aug.     1, 1917 

20-30 

4 

98.04 

4.08 

Sept.   15.1919 

20-30 

43^ 

102.  814 

4.377 

Sept.   15,1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

Dec.    15,1920 

20-30 

m 

98.01 

4.59 

Dec.    31,1920 

20-30 

4H 

98.01 

4.59 

June     1, 1922 

20-30 

4H 

103.  365 

4.25 

Oct.      1, 1923 

20-30 

4H 

99.  577 

4.52 

do 

20-30 

4K2 

99.  577 

4.52 

Apr.      1, 1924 

20-30 

4J4 

99.  078 

4.56 

Oct.      1, 1925 

20-30 

m 

101.42 

4.30 

May     1, 1926 

20-30 

m 

103. 125 

4.27 

Oct.     15, 1926 

20-30 

VA 

103. 196 

4.26 

Jan.     15. 1927 

20-30 

m 

104. 82 

4.18 

outstand- 
ing 


1,  500, 000 
1,  500, 000 
1, 430,  000 
1,  750,  000 
1,  500, 000 

1,  500,  000 

2,  400, 000 
200, 000 
600,  000 

1,  350,  000 

1,  800,  000 

75, 000 

2,  285,  000 
2,  590, 000 
1,  540,  000 
1,  805,  000 

385,  000 


Date  due 


Aug.  1, 1941 
Sept.  3,1942 
Sept.  15, 1944 
May  15,1946 


1, 1947 

15. 1949 

15. 1950 
15, 1950 
31, 1950 

1. 1952 

1. 1953 

—.do 

Apr.  1, 1954 
Oct.  1, 1955 
May  1, 1956 
Oct.  1, 1956 
Jan.    15,1957 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Oct. 


Where  payable,  principal 
and  interest 


New  York  and  Honolulu. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Satisfactory  health  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  annual  death 
rate,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  Hawaii,  being  11.87  per  1,000 
population,  as  against  12.44  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  showed  a  decrease  of  114  for  the 
year,  there  being  1,180  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  95.97  per  1,000  births;  the 
first  time  the  rate  has  fallen  below  100.  There  were  12,296  births 
reported  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  157  over  1926.  The  birth  rate 
was  37.16  per  1,000  population  and  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
births  over  deaths,  212.95.  The  establishment  of  health  centers 
where  health  consultations  for  infants  and  preschool  children  are 
held  periodically  is  the  main  method  by  which  the  Territory  promotes 
child  health  and  combats  infant  mortality.  The  results  obtained  in 
the  inspection  of  school  children  were  excellent,  particularly  on  the 
follow-up  work  for  the  correction  of  defects  by  the  public  health 
nurses.     Trachoma  in  the  public  schools  shows  improvement. 

The  staff  of  nurses  working  under  the  Territorial  board  of  health 
comprises  17  nurses  in  generalized  public-health  work  in  the  districts 
outside  of  Honolulu,  4  nurses  in  tuberculosis  work,  and  3  school 
nurses  in  Honolulu,  making  a  total  of  24  nurses.  Following  the 
work  of  the  preceding  years,  a  program  covering  tuberculosis,  school, 
and  welfare  work  wTas  carried  on,  with  district  nurses  subsidized  for 
approximately  one  day  a  week  for  maternity  and  infancy  nursing. 
The  population  of  Hawaii  has  increased  by  about  49,000  in  six  years — 
the  import  being  that  with  growth  of  population  an  increase  in 
certain  communicable  diseases  is  to  be  expected.  Registered  cases 
of  tuberculosis  under  the  supervision  of  district  nurses  increased 
from  674  in  June,  1922,  to  1,468  in  June,  1927,  and  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  staff  nurses  in  locating  contact  cases. 
Patients  sent  from  the  districts  to  tuberculosis  hospitals  on  the 
several  islands  have  increased  from  385  to  685  in  the  same  period, 
showing  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
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value  of  hospitalization.  Deaths  have  decreased  in  contrast  to  the 
increase  of  cases,  which  proves  the  success  of  finding  cases  in  the 
early  stages.  The  bureau  of  tuberculosis  has  led  a  territorial-wide 
campaign  against  that  disease  and  has  acted  as  an  educational  center 
for  physicians  and  laymen  in  matters  of  public  health.  The  total 
number  of  new  cases  of  all  forms  registered  was  1,062 — 666  male  and 

396  female — divided  among  persons  of  approximately  15  nationalities.  Oi 

During  the  year  there  were  513  patients  under  care  and  treatment  tota. 

in  the  Territorial  hospital  for  the  insane — 357  male  and  156  female,  The 

23  more  than  last  year.     The  daily  average  cost  per  capita  was  Hits 

$0.8987,  the  total  expense  for  the  year  amounting  to  $164,998.50.  $ 

Work  on  the  new  Territorial  hospital  for  the  insane  is  moving  forward,  bm 

Thirty  patients  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  hospital  for  work —  not 

clearing  the  land,  planting  trees,  and  gardening.  I 

The  patients  at  the  leper  settlement  and  the  Kalihi  Hospital  on  n 

June  30,  1927,  totaled  654,  a  decrease  of  15.     The  control  and  treat-  to 

ment  of  leprosy  in  the  Territory  has  three  administrative  phases:  In 

The  hospital  at  Kalihi,  where  patients  are  received  and  treatment  f 

begins;  the   settlement    at   Kalaupapa,    Molokai,    where    advanced  i 

cases  are  transferred  though  treatment  continues;  the  home  for  boys  B 

and  girls,  clean  children  of  patients,  located  oh  the  island  of  Oahu.  p 

Patients  at  the  leper  settlement  on  Molokai  are  allowed  to  live  in  n 

their  own  cottages  or  to  be  housed  in  the  various  homes  carried  on  p 
under  the  direction  of  the  Territorial  authorities. 


ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

On  June  30,  1927,  3,931  patients  remained  in  the  hospital.  The 
total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  4,953. 
The  daily  average  population  was  4,057,  a  decrease  of  346.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  was  212,  a  notable  decrease  of  91,  or  30  per 
cent.  Eight  hundred  and  ten  patients  were  discharged;  90  had 
recovered,  163  were  improved,  531  were  not  improved,  and  26  were 
not  insane. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  the  work  of  the  medical  and 
scientific  departments  has  gone  forward  with  a  distinct  tendency 
toward  healthy  growth  and  improvement.  The  number  of  cases 
treated  by  physiotherapy  methods  has  increased,  a  skin  clinic  has 
been  established  with  a  consulting  dermatologist,  and  over  300 
paretics  have  been  treated  with  malaria.  The  work  of  the  social 
service  department  has  been  going  forward  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  It  has  trained  two  students  from  a  local  service  school  who 
received  their  field  work  at  the  hospital.  In  addition,  a  month's 
practical  experience  was  given  to  nurses  in  training,  which  has 
replaced  the  former  practice  of  a  short  course  of  lectures.  Useful 
contact  has  been  established  with  the  research  department  of  the 
local  public  schools.  The  training  school  graduated  10  nurses,  8 
being  psychiatric  aids.  An  affiliated  course  in  psychiatric  nursing 
was  given  students  from  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital.  An  additional  hydrotherapy  room  has  been  opened 
in  the  basement  of  Gray  Ash  for  the  use  of  colored  patients  and  is 
now  treating  from  90  to  100  patients  a  day.  Research  work  has 
been  going  forward  in  treating  encephalitis  and  in  various  other 
fields,  particularly  in  the  investigation  of  epilepsy  and  the  physical 
I  make-up  of  patients  who  suffer  from  certain  types  of  psychoses. 
The  medical  library  has  been  enlarged  so  that  it  now  contains  5,800 
bound  volumes,  which,  together  with  the  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  brings  the  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  to 
10,800.  Although  the  service  has  recently  lost  several  well-qualified 
physicians,  it  is  attracting  high-grade  medical  men,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  who  have  had  excellent  educational  background  and  some 
of  whom  seek  service  in  order  to  obtain  postgraduate  work  that  will 
fit  them  for  wider  fields  of  activity  in  some  branch  of  psychiatry. 

During  the  year  the  occupational  department  enrolled  1,002 
patients.     The  work  included  weaving,  sewing,  toy  making,  wood- 
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work,  commercial  work,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  etc.  Among 
the  articles  made  were  14,857  towels,  8,800  sheets,  6,800  pillow  cases, 
the  total  numbering  33,467  pieces.  The  Red  Cross  has  maintained 
a  recreation  center  at  the  hospital,  serving  the  patients  in  innumer- 
able and  valuable  ways.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  also  maintained  ! 
their  activities  at  the  hospital,  helping  in  the  employment  of  patients  jS 
and  distributing  luxuries  and  comforts  to  great  numbers. 

The  farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  had  a  value 
of  $228,379.29.  Supplies  made  in  the  sewing  rooms  and  tailor  shop 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  made  in  these  shops  amounted  to  $73,759.28. 
This  includes  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  household,  table,  and  bed 
wear  made  up  for  use  in  the  institution.  Other  supplies  were  made 
in  the  broom,  brush,  and  shoe  shops,  and  the  bakery  and  the  dairy 
furnished  bread  and  milk.  The  piggery  yielded  103,000  pounds  of 
pork.  The  farm  and  garden  products  have  materially  increased 
during  the  past  year  owing  to  application  of  scientific  methods. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  several  committees  of 
investigation  visited  the  hospital.  One  of  these,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  was  authorized  by  a 
congressional  resolution  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 
hospital  for  the  10-year  period  ended  June  30,  1926,  and  their  report 
has  been  printed  as  a  public  document.  Another  committee  com- 
posed of  five  of  the  foremost  psychiatrists  of  the  country  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  the  hospital,  particu- 
larly from  a  medical  and  scientific  standpoint.  A  third  committee 
represented  the  board  of  visitors  and  included  experts  from  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments,  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  These  committees  have  made  their  reports,  which  are 
on  file. 

Additional  building  is  required  to  meet  the  condition  of  overcrowd- 
ing which  was  observed  by  all  the  investigating  committees.  The 
first  building  that  should  be  constructed  in  this  program  is  a  medical 
and  surgical  building  equipped  for  modern  hospital  service;  estimates 
have  been  prepared  for  this  building  which  will  be  presented  before 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

To  meet  another  long-felt  want,  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
clarify,  simplify,  and  modernize  the  laws  which  refer  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  hospital.  The  general  principles  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation are  now  well  recognized  and  have  received  additional  emphasis 
in  the  publication  of  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  report  by  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation  in  England  and 
Wales. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  House  bill 
17045  was  introduced  "to  amend  section  115  (a)  of  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
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amended.'  "  This  bill,  whieh  was  prepared  in  this  department,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  judiciary  and  was  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  principal  changes  and  new 
features  in  this  proposed  bill  dealing  with  the  insane  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows:  (1)  Provision  for  voluntary  commitment  for  treatment, 
on  request  of  patient,  with  provision  for  his  discharge  on  three  days' 
notice. 

(2)  Provision  that  insane  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  or  other 
officials  shall  not  be  subjected  to  trials  as  are  criminals,  but  may  be 

|  held  in  the  hospital  and  treated,  and  not  tried,  except  upon  their 
request  or  that  of  -their  relatives,  guardians,  or  friends. 

(3)  If  trial  is  demanded  by  an  insane  person,  his  guardian,  or 
friends,  or  by  order  of  court,  upon  petition,  the  insane  person  shall 
be  heard  by  the  court  and  not  subjected  to  a  trial  by  jury  unless  the 
insane  person,  his  relatives,  guardian,  or  friends  demand  it. 

(4)  Temporary  commitment  or  detention  is  provided  for,  with  pro- 
vision that  if  during  such  temporary  commitment,  and  prior  to  formal 
commitment,  the  person  may  be  released  upon  certificate  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or  by  two 
physicians  in  regular  attendance  at  any  other  hospital  that  the  person 
is  not  insane  or  has  recovered  his  or  her  reason. 

(5)  Provision  for  the  automatic  restoration  of  civil  rights  of  patients 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  on  certificate  of  the  superintendent  that 
they  are  cured  or  that  further  treatment  is  unnecessary  or  unde- 
sirable. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  17137)  ato  regulate  the  commitment  to  and  discharge 
from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  of  persons  certified  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  establishments"  was  likewise  introduced  in  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  submitting 
this  bill  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  department,  in  a  letter  dated  February  27,  1927,  stated 
that  within  recent  years  many  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been 
granted  by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  which  patients 
admitted  to  treatment  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  from  the  Army  and 
other  Federal  organizations  have  been  released  from  the  custody  of 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution.  This  usually  occurs  after 
the  patient  has  been  placed  in  the  hospital  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
under  existing  laws  permissible  while  he  still  remains  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

The  writs  in  such  cases  have  apparently  been  granted  after  the 
discharge  of  the  patients  from  the  Army  or  the  Federal  service  and 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  then  in  the  hospital  without  proper  com- 
mitment or  ascertainment  of  condition.  Following  the  granting  of 
these  writs  the  superintendent  believes  that  a  number  of  patients 
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have  been  released  without  consideration  of  their  mental  condition. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  condition  and  permit  the  institution  to  receive 
and  retain  for  treatment  insane  persons  so  committed  to  its  charge, 
there  has  been  prepared  a  form  of  bill  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  The  proposed  bill  declares  such  commitments  to  be  legal 
authority  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  such  patients  until  cured 
or  released  or  transferred  therefrom  by  the  committing  authority.  It 
also  provides  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  respect  to  the  mental 
condition  of  such  patients  in  case  it  be  claimed  that  they  are  not 
insane. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY       . 

Howard  University  was  incorporated  in  1867,  but  no  appropriation 
was  made  for  its  support  by  Congress  until  March  3,  1879,  when  the 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  ''maintenance."  Since  that 
time  Congress  has  made  annual  appropriations  for  the  institution, 
expendable  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  a  patron  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees.    The  full  board  consists  of  24  trustees. 

The  university  enrolled  this  year  2,268  students,  representing  37 
States  and  10  foreign  countries.  Degrees  were  awarded  to  252 
students.  Nine  schools  and  colleges  constitute  the  university, 
namely,  (1)  the  college  of  medicine,  (2)  the  college  of  dentistry,  (3) 
the  college  of  pharmacy,  (4)  the  school  of  law,  (5)  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  (6)  the  college  of  education,  (7)  the  college  of  applied  science, 
(8)  the  school  of  music,  and  (9)  the  graduate  school.  The  three 
colleges  first  named  are  included  in  the  school  of  medicine.  The 
college  of  liberal  arts  is  the  core  of  the  institution  and  instruction  was 
given  to  896  students  in  it  during  1926-27.  The  college  of  education 
and  the  college  of  applied  science  are  also  undergraduate  departments 
and  are  closely  related  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  the  character 
of  their  work;  they  also  are  important  units  of  the  organization. 
They  enrolled  652  and  179  students,  respectively,  in  1926-27. 

This  year  was  marked  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  the  first  half  million  dollars  of  endowment  for  the  school  of 
medicine  and  by  the  completion  of  the  fund  of  $130,000  needed  to 
meet  the  conditional  offer  of  the  Government  toward  a  $500,000 
building.  Of  the  total  of  $502,274.07  endowment  fund,  the  general 
education  board  contributed  $250,000;  colored  people  contributed 
$163,431.07;  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  $25,000;  and  other  donors, 
$63,843.  The  entire  $130,000  needed  to  meet  the  Government's 
conditional  offer  on  the  new  building  was  contributed  by  the  genera, 
education  board.     The  new  building  will  be  ready  for  service  on 
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October  1.  It  will  make  possible  an  immediate  and  far-reaching 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  school. 

The  college  of  pharmacy  has  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  has  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  that  body.  The  school  of  medicine  enrolled  this 
year  366  students,  distributed  as  follows:  College  of  medicine,  222; 
college  of  dentistry,  84;  college  of  pharmacy,  60.  Degrees  were 
conferred  as  follows:   M.  D.,  45;  D.  D.  S.,  27;  Ph.  C.,  15. 

The  school  of  law  still  shows  loss  of  numbers  due  to  the  raised 
entrance  requirements.  There  is  a  decided  improvement,  however, 
in  the  fundamental  preparation  of  its  students.  All  classified  students 
in  the  school  of  law  now  have  a  minimum  preparation  of  two  years  of 
college  work.  Thirty  exceed  this  minimum;  25  are  college  graduates. 
The  school  has  now  met  the  new  minimum  requirements  for  its 
library,  and  is  making  application  for  admission  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  Registration  this  year 
was  83,  and  16  degrees  (LL.  B.)  were  awarded. 

The  director  of  the  school  of  music  reports  the  "most  successful 
year  in  its  history."  Seventy- two  students  were  enrolled,  many  of 
whom  were  of  very  high  caliber.  Creditable  student  recitals  have  been 
given  every  month.  The  men's  glee  club  gave  five  radio  concerts. 
The  university  choir  did  remarkable  work  throughout  the  year.  In 
response  to  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  in  public  school  music 
a  department  of  public  school  music  has  been  established.  Six 
bachelor  of  music  degrees  were  granted. 

During  the  year  43  graduate  students  were  in  residence  at  the 
university  distributed  as  follows:  Liberal  arts,  26;  education,  11; 
applied  science,  4;  music,  2.  The  demand  for  graduate  work  to 
supply  competent  teachers  for  the  growing  Negro  colleges  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  new  gymnasium  and  stadium  have  made  possible  a  great 
increase  in  curricular  and  extracurricular  physical  training.  The 
department  reports  an  average  quarterly  enrollment  of  390  men  and 
328  women  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work. 

The  department  of  military  science  and  tactics  reports  an  average 
enrollment  of  383  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  classes. 
The  record  of  Howard  University  students  at  Camp  Meade  during 
the  summer  of  1926  was  uniformly  excellent.  They  won  first  place 
for  appearance  of  camp  and  tied  for  second  place  in  drill.  Sixteen 
students  were  awarded  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day  classes,  evening  classes  were  con- 
tacted again  this  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  611  students,  382  of 
whom  were  teachers  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  and  126  were  Government  employees.     The  grade  of  wori ) 
is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  day  classes. 

The  summer  session  was  again  conducted  over  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  and  strictly  in  accord  with  university  standards  in  require- 
ments for  admission,  scholarship,  and  credit  toward  graduation. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  were  enrolled  for  the  session, 
in  59  courses. 

The  total  income  for  1927  from  all  sources  was  $730,727.76,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $726,042.90.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  there  is  no  current  deficit.  The  total  assets  on  June  30,  1927, 
were  $3,311,967.74.  Of  this,  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  were 
valued  at  $2,306,004.50.  Investments  of  the  endowment  fund 
amounted  to  $668,029.34.  The  property  of  the  university  has  been 
accumulated  through  donations  and  the  sale  of  and  the  increase  in 
value  of  128  acres  of  land  originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  it. 
The  annual  congressional  appropriations  have  been  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  grounds,  construction  of 
building,  and  other  expenses. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 

All  departments  of  the  hospital  were  operated  to  full  capacity 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  and  many  applicants  could  not  be  admitted 
because  the  limits  of  the  hospital  had  been  reached.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  were  222  patients  in  the  hospital.  During  the  year 
4,241  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of  4,463  indoor  patients  under 
care.  Of  the  number  admitted,  including  births,  1,087  were  pay 
patients,  1,707  were  indigent  residents  from  34  States  and  2  foreign 
coim tries,  and  1,447  were  indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  receipts  derived  from  the  pay  patients  aggregated 
$24,094.50,  or  $561  more  than  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  year  4,258  were  discharged,  of  whom  1,856  recovered, 
1,874  were  improved,  and  208  were  unimproved,  and  320  died,  leaving 
205  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1927;  38  of  them  were  pay  patients. 
There  were  2,579  surgical  operations,  or  549  more  than  last  year. 

In  the  outdoor  department  20,190  patients  were  treated,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  928  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  33,876 
revisits  made  to  this  department,  and  4,135  emergencies  were  treated. 
The  total  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  treated  was  24,659 
against  23,489  last  year. 

A  fully  equipped  dental  department  was  established  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  for  the  indoor  patients,  with  a  registered  dentist 
in  charge  and  a  dental  interne  to  assist. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1927,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  patients  from  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  rate  of 
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\2  for  each  full  day  for  each  person  over  12  years  of  age  cared  for, 
naintained,  and  treated  at  the  hospital;  for  the  care,  maintenance, 
ind  treatment  of  each  child  born  in  the  hospital  to  any  woman  ad- 
re-  i  nitted  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  $0.50  per  day;  and  for  the 
in.  ;are  and  treatment  of  every  other  child  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
n,i  mder  the  age  of  12  years,  $1.25  per  day;  $42,500  was  appropriated 

ry  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  this  contract. 
id  |  The  most  difficult  problems  that  arose  in  the  school  of  nursing  were 
ah  the  result  of  a  lack  of  personnel;  very  few  complaints,  if  any,  can  be 
/,  |  braced  to  inefficient  nursing.  With  the  added  force  for  which  appro- 
e|  priation  has  been  requested,  the  nursing  department  will  be  fully 
dj  prepared  to  give  every  patient  proper  care,  and  every  nurse  will 
a    have  adequate  time  for  study  and  recreation. 

n  I  A  training  school  committee  has  been  appointed  to  plan  and  foster 
healthful  recreation  for  student  nurses  and  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  the  training  school. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  June  2,  1927,  in  the  Andrew 
Rankin  Memorial  Chapel,  Howard  University.  Seventeen  nurses 
were  graduated,  making  a  total  of  440  holding  diplomas  from  the 
school. 

The  most  urgent  needs  of  the  hospital  are  a  larger  force  of  employees 
and  additional  facilities.  The  present  number  of  graduate  nurses, 
orderlies,  maids,  and  pupil  nurses  is  entirely  inadequate  to  give  the 
patients  the  care  they  require.  .  Equally  as  urgent  is  the  need  for 
additional  housing,  dining,  and  kitchen  facilities,  so  as  to  provide 
and  care  for  this  larger  force.  These  two  needs  are  parts  of  the  same 
problem.  Appropriations  covering  these  needs  should  be  made  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appropria- 
tion carried  in  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  act  for  the 
accommodation  of  indigents  in  the  hospital  and  the  indefinite  sum 
received  from  pay  patients  are  not  available  for  expenditure  until 
actually  earned.  This  condition  creates  an  uneasy  situation  and  is  a 
handicap  in  allotting  money  for  the  various  needs  of  the  hospital. 
He  states  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  plan  be  devised  whereby 
the  full  amount  of  money  required  for  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
can  be  included  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Interior 
Department,  with  the  provision  that  all  money  earned  by  the  hospital 
be  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  there  were  in  Gallaudet 
College  84  young  men  and  51  young  women,  a  total  of  135,  repre- 
senting 37  States  and  Canada,  an  increase  of  8,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.     In  the  Kendall  School  29  boys  and  27  girls  were 
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under  instruction.  In  this  department  50  were  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  commencement  day  three  students  were  graduated  from  the 
normal  department  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  two 
students  with  certificates.  From  Gallaudet  College  6  students  were 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  14  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A  course  in  advanced  English  composition  and  a  course  for  seniors 
in  German  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  institution  needs  an  additional  heating  unit  to  the  power  plant, 
an  administration  building  to  release  space  for  the  growing  number 
of  students,  and  increased  funds  for  current  expenses,  in  order  to 
bring  salaries  up  to  the  purchasing  power  they  had  before  the  war. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  current  expenses  during  the 
year  were  $155,541.94  and  the  total  expenses  were  $155,343.88. 

No  applications  were  received  during  the  year  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  blind  children  of  persons  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29, 
1858  (11  Stats.  294),  which  required  this  institution  to  care  for  that 
class  of  beneficiaries. 


EXTRA-DEPARTMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
enting,  until  removed,  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
910  (36  Stats.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of 
he  Capitol  Grounds.  Certain  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  of 
vhich  is  in  the  United  States,  were  accordingly  rented  at  rates  fixed 
>y  the  Kent  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  until  the  spring 
li  1927. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  23,  1927,  provided  for  the 
'emoval  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  of  all  buildings  or  other 
itructures  upon  the  lands  acquired  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol 
grounds,  not  occupied  by  Government  activities,  on  a  portion  of 
vhich  lands  the  premises  above  described  were  located. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  by  a  letter  dated  March  4,  1927, 
■equested  this  department  to  turn  over  the  buildings  on  the  lots 
ibove  mentioned  by  a  date  not  later  than  May  1,  1927.  Thereafter 
ill  of  the  tenants  occupying  the  buildings  were  advised  of  the  wishes 
)f  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  required  to  surrender  possession 
)f  the  leased  premises  within  the  period  specified  in  their  respective 
contracts.  All  of  the  tenants  of  the  buildings  in  question  surrendered 
.he  same  by  May  1.  Subsequently,  under  the  general  direction  of 
j  )he  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  buildings  on  said  premises  were 
-azed  and  the  material  was  removed. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  Decem- 
ber 1,  1925,  and  November  30,  1926,  aggregating  $5,906.13,  have 
Deen  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 
The  report  of  the  collections  of  rents  for  the  period  from  December  1, 
L926,  to  May  1,  1927,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  when  it  convenes 
n  December  of  1927. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things: 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
ogical  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
-heir  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
x>  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
•egulations  as  they  may  prescribe:    Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
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tions,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museum 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institution 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gat 
erings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  at 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  < 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — The  uniform  rules  and  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Wai 
pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December  2S 
1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that — 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological  site* 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respectiv 
secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  o 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorize* 
agents. 

The  following  warning  has  been  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  o 
ruins  located  on  public  lands,  to  wit: 

Warning. — This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.  It  belongs  to  you— 
help  protect  it. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unlawful  to  remove  any  object  from,  excavatt  j 
upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin  located  or  j 
lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  excepl.i 
under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 
1906  (34  Stat.  225) ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be  arrested  by  an  f 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  I 
for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.     Help  preserve  for  the  future  the  records  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  whose  many  years  of  experience  in  archaeological  matters 
qualify  him  to  render  advisory  service  to  all  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  appointed  archeologist  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  addition  to  his  regular  park  duties. 

Permits  granted. — During  the  year  nine  permits  were  granted  for 
the  examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows: 

January  15,  1927,  to  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  conduct,  during  1927, 
archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment, New  Mexico,  at  the  two  ruins  known  as  Pueblo  Bonito  and 
Pueblo  del  Arroyo.  An  additional  permit  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Grosvenor  on  March  1,  1927,  authorizing  his  society  to  conduct 
explorations  at  the  ruin  known  as  Penasco  Blanco,  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

February  19,  1927,  Harold  S.  Gladwin,  curator  Southwest  Museum, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  authorized  to  remove,  during  1927,  antiquities 
from  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument,  in  Pinal  County,  Ariz. 
An  additional  permit  was  issued  to  Mr.  Gladwin  on  May  25,  1927, 
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lffii  luthorizing  his  museum  to  excavate  and  remove  antiquities,  during 
j  .927,  from  various  small  test  pits  within  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 

Reservation,  Ariz. 
J  May  7,  1927,  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  authorized  to 
nake  a  reconnaissance  and  excavate  archaeological  sites  along 
Vlontezuma  Creek,  Utah,  during  the  summers  of  1927  and  1928,  the 
vork  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.,  an 
aij  irchaeologist  on  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  Another  permit  was  issued 
>n  June  10,  1927,  for  certain  geological  investigations,  during  1927, 
n  the  vicinity  of  Yellowstone  Park,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of 
bssils,  this  work  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Cesser,  geologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

May  9,  1927,  renewal  of  permit  was  granted  to  Byron  Cummings, 
icting  president,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  authorizing 
}hat  institution  to  make  exploration  and  excavation  in  the  San  Juan 
Irainage  and  on  the  Gila  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  in 
Arizona. 

May  25,  1927,  permission  was  issued  to  the  American  Museum 
)f  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  to  seek  and  remove  fossils 
Tom  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  during  1927. 

June  10,  1927,  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  Peabody  Museum  of 

harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  granted  permission  to 

Jbonduct  archaeological  explorations  during  1927  in   that  portion  of 

1  ;he  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.,  known  as  the  Kaibito  Plateau 

I *  -egion  in  Coconino  County,  including  Navajo  Creek  and  Moenkopi, 

rV'ash. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

This  corporation  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  12,  1903,  for  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  required  bylaw  to  file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
[nterior  a  report  in  writing,  stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  held  by  the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use 
)r  disposition  of  the  same  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding 
fear. 

The  report  of  the  acting  treasurer  of  the  board  shows  that  on 
Fune  30  1927,  the  principal  funds  of  the  board  amounted  to  $83,936,- 
356.08.  This  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this  total 
534,407,519.88  has  been  appropriated  to  various  educational  institu- 
tions, including  $16,900,000  appropriated  during  the  year  ended 
Tune  30,  1927.  The  sum  of  $5,887,683.41  wan  paid  during  the  year 
m  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
jndisbursed  income,   amounted  during  the  3rear  to   $6,296,689.49. 
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The  balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1926 
amounting  to  $13,336,767.61,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amount- 
ing to  $31,397.14,  increased  the  total  to  $19,664,854.24. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  $5,460,- 
271.60.  This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30. 
1927,  of  $14,204,582.64.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against 
this  balance  there  are  unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $14,008,- 
761.70. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  foi 
Negro  rural  schools,  amounts  to  $203,483.80.  The  income  from  this 
fund  during  the  year  was  $9,501.12.  Added  to  the  balance  from  the 
previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to  $15,192.79. 
Of  this,  $9,209.08  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various  schools, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $5,983.71  in  cash  on  deposit. 

THE   FUEL    ADMINISTRATION   AND    THE   BITUMINOUS   COAL 
COMMISSION  RECORDS 

The  authority  of  the  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
terminated  on  September  3,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  audit 
division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  also  of  the 
bituminous  coal  commission  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  department 
under  Executive  orders  of  July  22,  1919,  March  24,  1920,  and  June 
16, 1920.  Numerous  requests  for  permission  to  examine  these  records, 
as  well  as  for  information  and  certified  copies  thereof  were  received 
and  properly  handled  during  the  year. 

THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  commission  for  the  maintenance,  control,  and  care  of  the 
Perry's  Victory  Memorial  on  Put  in  Bay  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio, 
reports  prosperous  administration  of  the  memorial  property  during 
the  past  year.  Gross  earnings  were  $10,544,  and  total  expenses 
$9,310.18.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  memorial  is  above  normal 
operating  expenses;  it  will  probably  be  ever  self-sustaining,  and  no 
alarm  need  be  felt  as  to  its  ability  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  upkeep. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  memorial  continues  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  as  to  its  durabilit}'  and  state  of  preservation  in 
detail.  The  change  effected  in  the  drainage  system  continues  very 
satisfacto^.  The  old  accumulation  of  moisture  within  the  column 
has  disappeared,  and  no  problem  in  that  regard  again  seems  probable. 
The  memorial  reservation  of  14  acres  has  been  transformed  from  its 
former  swampy,  overgrown,  and  generally  discreditable  condition 
into  a  beautiful  park  by  aid  of  the  Federal  appropriation. 
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During  the  past  summer  season  of  operation  the  memorial  became, 
or  the  first  time,  readily  accessible  to  the  public  from  all  points,  and 
he  use  of  the  grounds  by  the  public  is  henceforth  assured.  The 
construction,  under  the  Federal  appropriation,  of  the  concrete  sea 
vail  along  the  entire  south  shore  of  the  memorial  reservation,  about 
,000  feet,  has  provided  an  ample  and  ornamental  walk  way,  as  well 
is  admirably  serving  the  purpose  of  safety  from  the  surf  in  summer 
,nd  movements  of  ice  in  winter.  This  wall  has  now  satisfactorily 
withstood  the  tests  of  two  winters. 

The  commission  urges  a  further  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
:  24,774,  based  on  estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  granite 
i  teps  from  the  lower  plaza  to  the  boulevard  and  memorial  grounds, 
i  uch  construction  being  in  the  nature  of  completion  of  the  original 
1  esign;  for  the  proper  electric  lighting  of  the  plazas  and  grounds;  for 
I ,  utility  building  on  the  grounds  combining  the  purposes  of  a  comfort 
tation  for  the  use  of  the  public,  a  storage  house  for  machinery,  tools 
i  nd  supplies  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  memorial,  and  a  dressing 
loom  for  employees;  for  certain  historic  bronze  tablets  within  the 
iiiemorial,  and  for  an  underground  telephone  cable. 
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APPENDI 

X 
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Name 

When  ap- 
pointed 

Whence  ap- 
pointed 

President 

Length  of 
service 

Mar.    8,1849 
Aug.  15,1850 
Sept.  12, 1850 
Mar.    7,1853 
Mar.    6,1857 
Mar.    5,1861 
Jan.     8, 1863 
May  15,1865 
July   27,1866 
Mar.    5,1869 
Nov.    1,1870 
Oct.    19,1875 
Mai.  12,1877 
Mar.    5,1881 
Apr.     6, 1882 
Mar.    6,1885 
Jan.    16,1888 
Mar.    6,1889 
Mar.    6,1893 
Sept.    1,1896 
Mar.    5,1897 
Dec.  21,1898' 
Mar.    5,1907 
Mar.    6,1909 
Mar.  13, 1911 
Mar.    6,1913 
Feb.  28,19203 
Mar.    5, 1921  * 
Mar.    5,1923 

Ohio 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 

Fillmore 

do 

Pierce 

Yrs. 

1 

"2 

4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

"I 
8 
2 
2 

1 
6 

"2 

mos. 
5 

~5 
0 
0 

10 
4 
2 
7 
7 

11 
4 

11 
1 

11 

10 
1 
0 
5 
6 

11 
0 
0 
0 

11 

11 

11 

days 

8 

;    Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan. 
;    Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart. . . 
<    Robert  McClelland 

Pennsylvania . 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

— _.do_. 

Iowa 

27 
25 
0 

i    Jacob  Thompson... 

Buchanan 

0 

<    Caleb  B.  Smith. 

Lincoln 

4 

'    John  P.  Usher 

Lincoln  and  Johnson 

7 

1? 

1    Orv  ille  H .  Browning 

(    Jacob  B.  Cox 

Illinois... 

Ohio 

do 

Grant 

10 
?7 

]    Columbus  Delano 

do.. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

"~"doI~"""~""""II 

19 

1    Zachaiiah  Chandler 

25 
?4 

4    Samuel  J .  Kirkwood 

Garfield  and  Aithur 

Arthur 

? 

{    Henry  M.  Teller 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Missouri 

New  York 

Missouri 

Ohio    . 

n 

f    Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 

C  le  veland 

10 

5    William  F.  Vilas. 

*   John  W.Noble 

do 

Harrison 

Cleveland 

McKinley 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt- 
Roosevelt 

Taft 

22 
0 

1    Hoke  Smith 

?5 

[    David  R.  Francis 

5 

1    Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

15 

J    Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

13 

n 

t   Richard  A.  Ballinger 

Washington... 

Illinois 

California 

Illinois 

New  Mexico.. 
Colorado 

5 

t   Walter  L.  Fisher 

j    Franklin  K.  Lane 

do.. 

Wilson 

26 
2  26 

?   John  Barton  Payne.. 

s    Albert  B.  Fall... 

B   Hubert  Work.. 

I 

Harding 

20 

Harding  and  Coolidge... 

- 

Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20,  1899. 

The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29,  1920. 

Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15,  1920. 

Mr.  Fall  resigned,  effective  Mar.  4, 1923. 


PAN  PACIFIC   CONFERENCE 

'  itement  as  to  expenditures  of  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion, etc.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1927,  available  to  Dec.  31,  1927  {first  deficiency 
j  act,  approved  Feb.  28,  1927,  44  Stat.  p.  1252) 

I  :penditures: 

Material  and  labor  for  exhibits $6,  893.  80 

Transportation  of  delegation — 

Railroad 805.  09 

Steamship 970.  00 

Freight,    express,    and    cartage    on    shipments    of 

exhibits _._: 1,  189.  57 

Printing  of  advertisements,  programs,  etc.,  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 360.  05 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service 138.  12 

Subsistence  (per  diem) 1,  577.  63 

Cost  of  printing  final  report  at  Government  Printing 
Office 3,  902.  62 


15,  836.  88 
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Outstanding  obligations: 

Steamship  transportation  of  depart- 
ment representatives  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu  and  return  (claim 
pending  before  General  Accounting 
Office) $267.  50 


$16,  104.  38 

Balance  Nov.  19,  1927 3,  895.  62 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  March  12,  1914,  to  June~_30,  1927 , 

inclusive 

(Act  approved  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  305)  ) 

Appropriation  of  United  States  Treasury  funds: 

Construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska $52,  000,  000.  06 

Construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  in  Alaska 4,  864,  350.  00 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska 3,  647,  400.  00 

Operation  of  river  steamers  in  Alaska 75,  000.  00 

Printing  and  binding,  Interior  Department 14,  155.  06 

Increase  in  compensation 23,  701.  63 

Fuel  and  transportation,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

1921  (coal  washery) 243,000.00 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots  in  Alaska,  act  of  Apr.  17,  1917 

(40  Stat.  19) 112,916.29 

Alaska  railroad  fund 4,  100,  000.  00 

Total  appropriations 65,  080,  522.  98 

Other  available  resources: 

Book  valuation  of  equipment  transferred  from 

Panama  Canal $329,  426.  68 

Sundrv  accounts 44,  349.  34 

285,  077.  34 

Total 65,365,600.32 

Expenditures : 

Expenditure  to  June  30,   1927,  as  per  detailed  statement 
attached 63,  929,  016.  03 

Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1927  (cash) 1,  436,  584.  29 

Statement  of  expenditures,  March  12,  1914,  to  June  30,  1927 

Preliminary   field   survey   in  Alaska,  comparison  of   routes,  and 
preparation   of  report   before   beginning   of   construction   and 

additional  location  surveys $677,196.42 

Purchase  of  Alaska  Northern  Railway 1,  140,  658.  48 

Construction  of  line  (Seward  to  Fairbanks) : 

Mile  0  to  12,  inclusive,  section  1 723,  758.  74 

Mile  13  to  30,  inclusive,  section  2 444,  796.  10 

Mile  31  to  45,  inclusive,  section  3 466,  225.  12 

Mile  46  to  70.7,  section  4 2,  746,  639.  56 

Mile  70.7  to  79.3,  section  5 ...  1,  317,  253.  37 
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Construction  of  line  (Seward  to  Fairbanks) — Continued. 

Mile  79.3  to  114.3,  section  6 $3,  990,  874.  00 

Mile  114.3  to  227,  section  7 6,  163,  801.  98 

Matanuska  branch,  section  8 2,  695,  018.  03 

Mile  228  to  264.1,  section  9 2,  984,  809.  98 

Mile  264.1  to  290,  section  10 4,  513,  368.  18 

Mile  290  to  315,  sect;on  11 1,  719,  628.  04 

Mile  315  to  334.6,  section  12 1,  638,  894.  76 

Mile  334.6  to  347.3,  section  13 1,  218,  466.  10 

Mile  347.3  to  358.2,  section  14 2,  546,  984.  83 

Mile  358.2  to  411.7,  section  15 4,  805,  694.  00 

Tanana  River  Bridge 1,  060,  292.  29 

Mile  412.3  to  467.7,  section  16 2,  746,  942.  19 

Chatanika  branch,  section  17 398,  041.  00 

Plant  at  terminals,  consisting  of  yard  tracks,  office  buildings, 
storehouses,   quarters  for  employees,   mess  houses,   hospital, 

heating  and  lighting  plant,  freight  handling  machinery,  etc 2,  485,  561.  20 

Wharves  and  docks 622,  753.  29 

Machine  shops,  engine  houses,  etc.  (permanent) 683,  178.  13 

Marine  equipment,  boats,  barges,  etc 102,  758.  69 

Construction  equipment *_  1,  018,  835.  83 

Shop  and  plant  machinery 378,  435.  51 

tolling  equipment 2,  127,  365.  99 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand  and  in  transit 1,  071,  564.  77 

Anchorage  town  site 145,  998.  15 

Zenana  town  site 42,446.  18 

Seward  town  site 13,  381.  41 

Matanuska  town  site 9,  072.  32 

•Vasilla  town  site 1,  486.  11 

Coal  mines 402,  323.  20 

Sawmills 45,  558.  19 

Coal  washery — Sutton 345,  984.  15 

3eposits  in  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 8,  927.  58 

Total  expenditures  to  June  30,  1927 63,  929,  016.  03 

5rofit  and  loss  (expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues  to 

June  30,  1926,  including  construction  period) 9,  584,  617.  58 

'rofit  and  loss  (expenses  of  operation  in  excess  of  revenues,  July 

1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927) 839,  424.  58 

67591—27 13 
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OFFICE   OF  SOLICITOR 


Cases  received  and  disposed  of  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor  during  the  fiscal  yea 

ended  June  80,  1927 


Public  land 
matters 

Pension 
matters 

Retirement 
matters 

Dis- 
bar- 
ments 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous 1 

Total 
94 

On 
appeal 

On  re- 
hearing 

On 
appeal 

On  re- 
hearing 

On 
appeal 

On  re- 
hearing 

Pending  July  1,  1926... 

682 
1,548 

26 
390 

124 

774 

6 
16 

14 
94 

0 
20 

0 

7 

92 
33,  714 

Received  during  the  year 

36,56 

Total 

2,230 
1,707 

416 
407 

898 
635 

22 

19 

108 
94 

20 
20 

7 
7 

33,806 
33,  704 

37,50 

Disposed  of 

36,59 

Pending  July  1,  1927 

523 

9 

263 

3 

14 

0 

0 

102 

91 

»  "Miscellaneous"  embraces  such  matters  as  solicitor's  opinions,  proposed  decisions  submitted  by  bt 
reaus,  contracts,  oil  and  gas  permits,  leases,  assignments,  etc. 


GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

Ieneral  Land  Office  Table  1. — Statistics   relating   to   the   disposition   of  the 

public  domain 
AREA  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

;ased  upon  careful  joint  calculations  made  in  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census] 


State  or  Territory 


labama 

izona 

-kansas 

difornia... - 

)lorado. 

>nnecticut 

Blaware 

istrict  of  Columbia. 

orida 

jorgia 

aho. 

inois 

diana 


i  msas. 

i  mtucky 

L  iuisiana 

^  aine 

^  aryland 

^  assachusetts. 

^  ichigan 

v  innesota 

V  ississippi 

i  issouri 

L  antana 

H  '.braska 

vada. 

w  Hampshire. 

w  Jersey. 

w  Mexico. 

w  York . 

rth  Carolina. 

rth  Dakota. 
)  io. 

)  lahoma 

)  Jgon 

'  ansylvania.. 
I  ode  Island.. 

<  ith  Carolina. 

<  ith  Dakota.. 

|  anessee 

I  sas 

I  ih_._ 

m  -mont 

ginia 

v  ishington 

v  ist  Virginia.. 

i  sconsin 

I  roming 


Land  surface 


I.  miles 

51,  279 
113,810 

52,  525 
155, 652 
103,  658 

4,820 

1, 965 

62 

54, 861 

58,  725 

83, 354 

56,043 

36, 045 

55,586 

81, 774 

40, 181 

45, 409 

29, 895 

9,941 

8,039 

57, 480 

80, 858 

46, 362 

68,  727 

146,  201 

76, 808 

109, 821 

9,031 

7,514 

122,503 

47, 654 

48,  740 

70. 183 
40,  740 
69,414 
95,  607 
44, 832 

1,067 
30, 495 
76, 868 
41,687 
262, 398 

82. 184 
9,124 

40,  262 
66, 836 
24, 022 
55,  256 
97, 594 


2, 973, 892 


.  wan... 

s  lal  Zone 

1  lippine  Islands. 

(  to  Rico  i 

i  erican  Samoa... 
i  ?in  Islands 


Total. 


Acres 

32, 818,  560 

72,838,400 

33,  616, 000 

99,  617,  280 

66,341,120 

3,  084,  800 

1,  257, 600 

39,  680 

35,111,040 

37,  584, 000 

53,  346,  560 

35, 867,  520 

23,  068,  800 

35,  575,  040 
52, 335, 360 
25,  715, 840 
29,  061, 760 
19, 132, 800 

6, 362,  240 
5,144,960 

36,  787,  200 
51, 749, 120 
29,671,680 
43, 985,  280 
93,  568,  640 
49, 157, 120 
70, 285, 440 

5,  779, 840 
4, 808, 960 
78,401,920 
30, 498,  560 
31, 193,  600 
44,917,120 
26, 073,  600 
44, 424, 960 
61,188,480 
28, 692, 480 
682, 880 
19,  516, 800 
49, 195,  520 
26, 679, 680 
167, 934,  720 
52,  597, 760 
5, 839, 360 
25,  767, 680 
42,  775,  040 
15, 374, 080 
35, 363, 840 
62,  460, 160 


1, 903,  290, 880 


Water  surface 


Sq.  miles 

719 

146 

810 

2,645 

290 

145 

405 

8 

3,805 

540 

534 

622 

309 

561 

384 

417 

3,097 

3,145 

2, 386 

227 

500 

3,824 

503 

693 

796 

712 

869 

310 

710 

131 

1,550 

3,686 

654 

300 

643 

1,092 

294 

181 

494 

747 

335 

3,498 

2,806 

440 

2,365 

2,  291 

148 

810 

320 


Acres 
460, 160 
93, 440 
518,  400 

1, 692, 800 

185,  600 

92,800 

259,  200 

5, 120 

2, 435, 200 
345,  600 
341,760 
398, 080 
197,  760 
359, 040 
245,  760 
266, 880 

1, 982, 080 

2,  012, 800 

1,  527, 040 
145, 280 
320, 000 

2, 447, 360 
321,  920 
443,  520 
509, 440 
455,  680 
556, 160 
198, 400 
454, 400 
83,840 
992,  000 

2, 359, 040 
418,  560 
192,000 
411,520 
698, 880 
188, 160 
115,840 
316, 160 
478, 080 
214,400 

2,  238, 720 
1,795,840 

281, 600 
1,  513,  600 
1, 466,  240 
94, 720 
518, 400 
204, 800 


Total  areas 


Sq.  miles 
51, 998 
113,956 
53, 335 
158,  297 
103, 948 

4,965 

2,370 
70 
58,666 
59,  265 
83,888 
56, 665 
36, 354 
56, 147 
82, 158 
40, 598 
48,  506 
33,040 
12, 327 

8,266 
57, 980 
84,682 
46, 865 
69,420 
146,  997 
77,  520 
110,  690 

9,341 

8,224 
122, 634 
49,204 
52, 426 
70, 837 
41,040 
70, 057 
96,699 
45, 126 

1,248 
30, 989 
77,  615 
42,022 
265, 896 
84,990 

9,564 
42,  627 
69,127 
24, 170 
56,  066 
97,914 


52, 897 


33, 854,  080 


3, 026, 789 

590, 884 

206 

6,406 

549 

114,400 

3,435 

75 

133 


3, 742,  877 


Acres 

33,  278,  720 

72,931,840 

34,134,400 

101,310,080 

66,  526,  720 

3, 177,  600 

1,516,800 

44,  800 

37,  546,  240 

37,  929, 600 

53,  688, 320 

36,  265,  600 

23,  266,  560 

35,  934,  080 

52,  581, 120 

25, 982,  720 

31,043,840 

21, 145,  600 

7, 889,  280 

5,  290,  240 

37, 107,  200 

54, 196, 480 

29,  993,  600 

44, 428, 800 

94,  078,  080 

49,  612, 800 

70,841,600 

5,  978,  240 

5,  263, 360 

78, 485,  760 

31, 490,  560 

33,  552,  640 

45, 335,  680 

26,  265,  600 
44, 836, 480 
61, 887, 360 
28, 880,  640 

798,  720 
19, 832, 960 
49,  673,  600 
26, 894, 080 
170,173,440 
54, 393,  600 
6,120,960 

27,  281,  280 
44,  241,  280 
15,468,800 
35, 882,  240 
62, 664,  960 


1, 937, 144,  960 

378, 165,  760 

131,  840 

4,099,840 

351, 360 

73,  216, 000 

2,198,400 

48,000 

85,  120 


2,395,441,280 


1  [ncluding  adjacent  islands. 

<  wing  to  their  location  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes,  the  States  enumerated  below  contain  approximately 
1  idditional  number  of  square  miles  as  follows:  Illinois,  1,674  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan;  Indiana, 
;(  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan;  Michigan,  16,653  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  12,922  square  miles 
,ake  Michigan,  9,925  square  miles  of  Lake  Huron,  and  460  square  miles  of  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie; 
|!  inesota,  2,514  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior;  New  York,  3,140  square  miles  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
'|t  o,  3,443  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie;  Pennsylvania,  891  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie;  Wisconsin,  2,378  square 
i  js  of  Lake  Superior  and  7,500  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 

I  i  addition  to  the  water  areas  noted  above,  California  claims  jurisdiction  over  all  Pacific  waters  lying 
h  nn  3  English  miles  of  her  coast;  Oregon  claims  jurisdiction  over  a  similar  strip  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
n  wine  league  in  width  between  latitude  42°  north  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  Texas 
J  ns  jurisdiction  over  a  strip  of  Gulf  waters  3  leagues  in  width  adjacent  to  her  coast  and  between  the  Rio 
p  ade  and  the  Sabine  Rivers. 
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General  Land  Office  Table  2. —  United  States  district  land  offices  (42) 


Locations 


Established  Opened 


Alabama: 

Montgomery  •_. 
Alaska: 

Anchorage 

Fairbanks 

Nome - 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.-. 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

California: 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco  2. 

Visalia2... 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Olenwood 
Springs  3 

Pueblo 

Florida: 

Gainesville 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot 

Boise* -. 

Coeur  d'Alene.. 
Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge «.. 
Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

Montana: 

Billings - 

Great  Falls 


July    10,1832 

May  17,1923 
May  14,1907 
May  14,1907 

July   25,  1905 

Feb.   17,1818 

June  12,1869 
July  26,1866 
Mar.  4,1911 
Mar.  29, 1858 

June    4, 1864 

July  3, 1884 
May  27, 1870 

June    8, 1872 

Sept.  3,1880 
July  26,1866 
July    14,1881 

Jan.     6, 1911 

Apr.     1, 1903 

Feb.  5,  1906 
May    8, 1902 


Jan.      1, 1834 


July 
July 
July 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Nov. 
May 
July 


1, 1923 

1,  1907 

1,  1907 

2,  1905 

1,  1821 

22,  1869 

12,  1867 

1,1911 

10,  1858 


Aug.   15,1864 


Nov. 
Jan. 


10,  1884 
16,  1871 


Apr.  30,1873 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 

Apr. 

July 

July 
Aug. 


16, 1886 
13,  1868 
21, 1S85 

1, 1911 

1, 1903 

2,  1906 
1, 1902 


Locations 


Nebraska: 

AUiance 

Nevada: 

Carson  City 

Elko» 

New  Mexico: 

Las  Cruces 

Santa  Fe 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Oklahoma: 

Guthrie' 

Oregon: 

Lakeview 

Portland  6 

Roseburg 

The  Dalles 

Vale7 

South  Dakota: 

Pierre 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 

Vernal  8 

Washington: 

Seattle* 

Spokane 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne 

Evanston 

Lander" 


Established         Opened 


Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Mar. 
May 


1890 


2,  1862 

3,  1913 


10,1883 
24, 1858 


Apr.   24,  1874      Oct.    12, 
Mar. 


July     1, 18 


Mar. 
Jan. 


1,18 
1,19 


May     1, 18 
Nov.  24,18 


June 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


3, 1889 

6, 1877 
24, 1854 
15,  1859 
11,1875 
15, 1910 


Apr.  22,18 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
July 


6.18 
1,18  1 
3,18 
1.18 
1,19 


Feb.   10,1890 


July 
May 

June 
June 

Mar. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Apr. 


16,  1868 
9,  1905 

27,  1887 
23,1883 


May  12, 18  ] 


Nov. 
July 

Dec. 
Oct. 


1,18 
1,19 


IS  ? 
18  I 


3, 1887  May     1, 18  I 

5. 1870  Aug.   10, 18  I 

9,  1876  Aug.    13, 18  § 

23, 1890  Nov.    8, 18  1 


*  Closed  June  30;  business  transferred  to  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C;  effective  July  1,  195 

*  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Sacramento;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

*  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Denver;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

4  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Blackfoot;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

8  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Carson  City;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

6  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Roseburg;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

7  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  The  Dalles;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

*  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Salt  Lake  City;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

9  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Spokane;  effective  July  1,  1927. 
>°  Closed  June  30;  consolidated  with  Cheyenne;  effective  July  1,  1927. 

Note.— Vacant  public  lands  in  States  which  have  no  district  land  offices  are  subject  to  entry  and  loeatic 
at  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Land  Office  Table  3. — List  of  public  survey  offices 


;::■ 


Locations 

Established 

Locations 

Establishet 

May  17,1884 
Feb.  24,1863 
Mar.    6, 1851 
Feb.  28,1861 
June  29,1866 
July     2, 1864 

Nevada :  Reno 

Julv     4, 18  5 
Mar.    2, 18  r 
Sept.  27, 18  J 
July    16, 18  i 
July    17, 18  1 
Feb.     5, 18  J 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Idaho:  Boise 

Washington:  Olympia 

Montana:  Helena. 

1  Wyoming:  Cheyenne 

Inspection  division  headquarters  of  inspectors  of  General  Land  Office 


Inspection  division: 

Portland Portland,  Oreg. 

San  Francisco San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alaskan Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Ilelena Helena,  Mont. 


Inspection  division— Continued. 

Denver Denver,  Colo. 

Salt  Lake  City... Salt  Lake  City,  Utat 

Santa  Fe Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Number  of  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office,  June  SO,  1927 

In  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 

In  the  district  land  offices. 

In  the  inspection  service 

In  the  surveying  service 

In  the  logging  service 


Total. 
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iENEral    Land    Office  Table    4. — Final   homestead   entries  from   passage   of 
homestead  act  to  June  30,  1927 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Number 

Acres 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Number 

Acres 

$68 

2,772 

3,965 

4,041 

5,087 

5,917 

10,311 

14, 129 

18, 293 

22,  530 

19,  900 

22,  460 

17,  391 
15,  441 
15,  077 
17, 174 

18,  998 
21, 843 
22,  066 

19,  356 

19,  866 
22,413 
25,549 
28, 080 
27,  686 
22, 822 
24,204 

20,  544 
20,  922 
20, 099 
20,115 
22, 281 

355, 086. 04 
504, 301. 97 
519,  727.  84 
629,162.25 
707,  409.  83 
1,  224,  890. 93 

1,  585, 781.  56 
2, 068,  537.  74 

2,  590,  552.  81 
2, 407,  828. 19 
2,  662,  980.  82 
2,  070,  842.  39 
1, 938, 234.  89 
1,928,204.76 
2,  219, 453.  80 
2,  504,  414.  51 
2,  945,  574.  72 
3,032,679.11 
2,663,531.83 

2,  749, 037.  48 
3, 175,  400.  64 

3,  681,  708.  80 

4,  060,  592.  77 
3, 954, 587.  77 
3, 259, 897.  07 
3, 477,  231.  63 
2, 929,  947.  41 
2,  980,  809.  30 
2,  790, 242.  55 
2, 778, 404.  20 
3, 095, 017.  75 

1899. 

22, 812 

25,  286 
37,  568 

31,  627 

26,  373 

23,  932 

24,  621 

25,  546 
26, 485 

29,  636 
25,  510 

23,  253 
25,  908 

24,  326 
53,  252 
48,  724 
37,  343 
37,  958 
43,  727 
41,319 

32,  623 
39,  774 
33, 889 

30,  919 
22, 420 
18,046 
14,  675 
12,  244 

9,315 

3, 134, 140. 44 

569... 

1900.- 

3, 477,  842.  71 

i70     

1901. 

5,241,120.76 

$71      

1902 

4, 342,  747.  70 

•  )72 

1903-. 

3,  576,  964. 14 

;  i73     

1904.-. 

3,232,716.75 

;  $74 

1905 

3,419,387.15 

•  575-- - 

1906. 

3,  526,  748.  58 

;  176     

1907- 

3,  740,  567.  71 

•  s77     

1908. 

4,  242,  710.  59 

;  S78-- 

1909... 

3,  699,  466.  79 

]  {79 

1910 

3, 795, 862.  89 

]  180. 

1911 

4,  620, 197.  12 

]  !81     

1912     . 

4,  306, 068.  52 
10,  009,  285. 16 
9,291, 121.46 

]  82     

1913. 

1914.. 

1915. 

1916-. 

1917. 

1918 

1919 

]  !83.. 

]  184     

7, 180,  981.  62 

7,  278,  280.  60 

8,  497,  389.  68 

5  85-. 

]  ;87 

1  88. 

8.  236,  438. 18 
6,  524,  759.  68 
8,  372,  695.  79 

1  ,89 

1920 

I  90-. 

1  ,91 

1921. 

7, 726,  740.  44 

1922 

7,  307,  034.  42 

1923     . 

5,  594,  258.  69 

1  93.- 

1  94.. 

1  95... 

1  96.. 

1924.. 

4, 791,  436.  44 

1925 

4, 048,  910.  56 

1926. 

3, 451, 105.  51 

1927     . 

2,  583,  627. 48 

1  97 

1  98. 

Total 

1,400,443 

228,  742,  680.  92 

(  eneral  Land  Office  Table  5. — Timber  and  stone  entries  from  passage  of  act 
June  3,  1878,  to  June  30,  1927 


States 


i  iabama 

U  rizona.. 

(j  rkansas... 

I  ilifornia 

I  Dlorado 

I  orida 

[  aho 

t  wa 

I  misiana.- 

1  ichigan 

t  innesota 

|P  ississippi 

I  ontana 

|  ebraska 

'£  evada 

I  3rth  Dakota 

|  ilahoma.. 

k  -egon 

5  uth  Dakota 

I  iah.... 

I  ashington 

\  isconsin.. 

\  yoming 

I  meral  Land  Office 

i 

j         Total 




Entries 


Acres 


647 

26 

2,943 

21, 003 

3,267 

991 

7,576  ] 

3 

1,723 

1,850 

12,  691 

307 

5,197 

2 

52 

81 

1 

26, 888 

591 

31 

16, 382 

1,136 

3,924 

46 


107, 358 


43, 734.  95 

2, 942.  80 

357, 706.  62 

,  893, 655.  03 

399, 188.  57 

108,  836.  74 

,011,329.72 

119.36 

150,  277.  20 

149, 666.  91 

,  408, 046.  30 

19,  818. 16 

663, 844.  57 

.  97.  33 

6, 502. 14 

8, 646.  31 

40.00 

,  806,  528.  01 

63, 908.  73 

3, 195.  85 

,  167, 284. 13 

80, 362.  04 

452, 124.  85 

2, 174.  37 


13,  800, 030.  69 


Amount 


$147, 

9, 

839, 

7, 395, 

1, 040, 

313, 

2,  680, 

396, 
377, 

3,551, 
73, 

1, 728, 

16, 
22, 

9,  758, 

165, 

8, 

5, 521, 
202, 

1, 127, 


169.  55 
311.07 
805. 60 
208. 33 
962. 19 
419.01 
532. 19 
298.  46 
292.  39 
356.84 
402.  57 
476.  20 
120.  52 
268.  00 
205.  74 
005.  78 
100.  00 
157. 11 
187.  80 
018. 08 
620.  81 
755.  64 
593.  70 
832.76 


35, 385, 100.  34 
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General  Land  Office  Table  6. — Coal-land  entries  from  passage  of  act  Marc 

3,  1873,  to  June  SO,  1927 


State  or  Territory 

Entries 

Acres 

Amount 

Alabama 

2 

239.40 

6,  693.  35 

5,  535.  06 

158,113.38 

58, 495.  65 

583.57 

3,277.41 

04,  758.  47 

1,661.01 

26,613.38 

9,  543.  59 

10, 571.  96 

3, 623.  64 

75,  828. 02 

64,  813.  51 

113, 923.  87 

7.95 

$2,394.( 

74, 997.  ( 

81,531.2 

2, 385, 693. 7 

891,  219.  £ 

5,  835. 7 

37,911.8 

1,219,419.3 

20, 442. 2 

441,323.7 

150,880.2 

125,  552.  9 

39  764.8 

Arizona 

43 
38 

California 

Colorado 

1,059 

447 

8 

14 

506 

14 

254 

164 

56 
524 
405 
811 

1 

Colorado  L__ 

Dakota  Territory 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

2,531,661.9 

1,042,925.2 

2,  867,  689. 3 

159  0 

Washington 

General  Land  Office 

Total 

4,415                 K04   9K3   99 

11,919,401.8 

1  Within  the  Ute  Reservation. 

General  Land  Office  Table  7. — Desert-land  entries  from  passage  of  act  Marc) 

3,  1877,  to  June  SO,  1927 


State  or  Territory 

Entries 

Acres 

Amount 

Total 

Original 

Final 

Original 

Final 

Original 

Final 

amount 

Arizona     

9,836 

23,  807 
17,  452 
35 
18,312 
32,  044 
3,017 
11.  252 
517 
6,604 

1,465 

4,908 

4,059 

1 

5,293 

14,  654 

805 

1,594 

117 

1.907 

2, 553, 236. 16 
5,151.487.35 
3,  223.  838.  00 
20,021.00 
3, 108,  506.  01 
5, 980,  OSO.  85 

634,711.84 

2, 158,  476.  49 

85,  278.  51 

1,111,358.30 

609, 290.  58 
1,  492,  443.  69 

997,  954. 13 
5,  529,  315.  96 

344, 990. 90 

$640.  867.  50 

$376,374.42    $1,017,241.9: 

California. 

Colorado 

877, 135.  55    1,  304,  023. 12 

704, 312.  63       906,  497.  49 

300.  00           5,  005.  25 

1,023,325.51       778,496.37 

2,  759,  653. 18    1,  501,  571.  07 

155,  949.  90       149,  084. 15 

232, 064.  30       541,  760.  47 

20,094.18         21,321.09 

296, 196.  97       277,  416. 15 

101,761.12       151,917.37 

446, 023. 10|      379, 927.  85 

70,864.94       260,408.98 

1,507,266.65       939,249.47 

899,170.75     2,203,193.8' 
698,017.81      1,604,515.31 

Dakota  Territory. 
Idaho.. . 

300.00             5,305.21 
975,  742.  72      1, 754,  239. 0< 

Montana 

2,  754,  862.  76     4,  256, 433. 81 

Nevada 

155,  613.  23         304, 697. 3! 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon ._ 

330,533.52         872,293.9* 

20,118.92           41,440.0: 

292,525.41         569, 941. 51 

South  Dakota 

Utah.. 

4, 070,          613 

8, 523       2, 906 
6, 0771          670 
17, 172       7, 289 

99,  448.  85         251, 366. 2*. 
451,217.35         831, 145. 2( 

Washington 

Wyoming.. 

83,141.55:        343,550.5! 
1,511,306.27      2,450,555.7' 

Total 

158. 718 

46,  281 

32,  655, 998.  87 

8,  539,  938.  93   7, 857,  546.  33 

8,  648,  373.  56    16,  505,  919. 85 

General   Land   Office    Table    8. — Lands   certified  or   patented   on  account  oj 
railroad  and  wagon-road  grants  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 


Grant 

State 

Area 

CORPORATIONS 

Acres 
19, 998. 6/ 

Do 

New  Mexico 

California 

Nevada 

15,551.7( 

Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Do 

6,851.84 
9, 526. 54 

Do 

Utah 

80.  (K 

Central  Pacific  (California  &  Oregon  branch)... 

Central  Pacific  (Western  Pacific)                            ._ 

California 

do 

19,  422. 54 
307.0; 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

Do  .. 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

6.21 
80.  OC 

Do 

Washington 

Wisconsin.. 

California 

do 

368.31 

Do 

80.  OC 

Southern  Pacific  (mainline)  R.  R.  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line)  R.  R.  Co 

36,  300. 5S 
7,  450.  K 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co - 

Kansas 

19.41 

Total 

116,043.11 

'— 
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General  Land  Office  Table  8. — Lands  certified  or  patented   on   account   of 
railroad  and  wagon-road  grants  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1927 — Con. 


Grant 

State 

Area 

STATE 

Alabama  &  Chattanooga  R.  R.  Co 

Alabama 

Michigan 

do 

Acres 
161.  26 

Chicago  &  North  Western  R.  R.  Co 

120.  00 

Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Co 

197. 30 

Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  R.  R.  Co . 

....do 

40.00 

Minnesota 

...do  .. 

201.  84 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth  R.  R.  Co 

108.  65 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

86.98 

3t.  Joseph  &  Denver  City  R.  R.  Co 

280. 00 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (West  Wisconsin)  R.  R.  Co 

164.  33 

Total. 

1,  360.  36 

Oregon 

WAGON  ROADS 

Oregon  Central  Military  Road  Co.  (California  &  Oregon  Land  Co.) 

1,  392.  27 

Grand  total 

118,  795.  74 

Total  certified  or  patented  during  year 

118,795.74 

Total  canceled  during  year 

55,  820. 06 

Total  disposed  of  during  year.. 

174,  615.  80 

Total  received  during  year 

329,  569.  58 

Lands  patented  or  certified  under  concessions  by  act  of  Congress  to  Stales  and 
corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  purposes  from  the  year  1850  to 
June  30,  1927 

STATE    GRANTS 

Acres 

[llinois:  Illinois  Central 2,  595,  133.  00 


Mississippi: 

Mobile  &  Ohio  River. 
Vicksburg  &  Meridian 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island... 


737,  130.  29 
199,  101.  51 
139,  113.  32 


Total 1,075,345.  12 


\labaraa: 

Mobile  &  Ohio »  419,  528.  44 


Alabama  &  Florida 

Selma,  Rome  &  Dalton_. 

Coosa  &  Tennessee 

Mobile  &  Girard 

Alabama  &  Chattanooga. 
South  &  North  Alabama. 


399,  022.  84 
458,  555.  82 
67,  784.  96 
2  302,  181.  16 
654,  170.  38 
445,  478.  47 


Total 2,746,722.07 


Florida: 

Florida  Central  &  Peninsular. 
Florida  &  Alabama 


742,  347.  79 
166,  691.  08 


1  In  the  adjustment  of  this  grant  the  road  was  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  reference  to  the  State 
ne;  hence,  Alabama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  Mississippi  less  than  they  would  appear  to  be 
ntitled  to  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road  in  the  respective  States. 

2  This  grant  was  adjusted  Apr.  24, 1893,  and  302,181.16  acres  were  allotted  to  the  company.  The  balance 
f  the  previously  certified  lands  were  ordered  restored  to  entry  under  the  forfeiture  act  of  Sept.  29, 1890 
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Florida — Continued.  Acres 

Pensacola  &  Georgia 1,  279,  236.  70 

Florida,  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Central 29,  384.  18 

Total 2,217,  659.  75 

Louisiana: 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 372,  179.  32 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  &  Great  Western (3) 

Arkansas: 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 1,  325,  582.  05 

Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith 1,  052,  082.  51 

Memphis  &  Little  Rock 184,  657.  33 

Total . 2,562,321.  89 

Missouri: 

Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  road 1,  161,  284.  51 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 611,  323.  35 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 65,  360.  31 

Total 1,837,968.  17 

Iowa: 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River 389,  990.  11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 4  483,  214.  36 

f  161,  532.  81 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  River j  ♦  922,  824.  85 

I  244,  022.  96 

Dubuque  &  Sioux  City «  556,  406.  74 

Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City 683,  057.  34 

Des  Moines  Valley  (river-improvement  grant) 840,  171.  36 

Chicago,    Milwaukee   &   St.    Paul,   formerly    McGregor   & 

Missouri  River_.__ 326,  216.  10 

Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul 322,  412.  81 

Total 4,  929,  849.  44 

Michigan: 

Port  Huron  &  Lake  Michigan 37,  467.  44 

Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw 743,  827.  58 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 852,  521.  10 

Flint  &  Pere  Marquette 5  513,  129.  68 

Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 305,  929.  59 

Ontonagon  &  Brule  River 34,  227.  08 

Bay  de  Noquet  &  Marquette 128,  301.  05 

Chicago  &  North  Western 518,  185.  36 

Total 3,  133,  588.  88 


»  Certified  lands  footing  719,189.79  acres  were  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  Feb.  24,  1888,  the  grant  having  been  forfeited  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1870  (16  Stat.  277). 

4  Includes  35,685.49  acres  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.;  109,756.85  acres  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  &  Missouri  River  R.  R.;  and  77,535.32  acres  of  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  situated  in  the 
old  Des  Moines  River  grant  of  Aug.  8, 1846,  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  amount.  (Wal- 
cott  v.  Des  Moines  Co.,  5  Wall.  631.) 

« Excess  of  131,481.71  acres  originally  certified  under  this  grant  reconveyed  by  State  or  entered  under  act 
of  Mar.  3, 1887,  by  Michigan  Land  &  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.),  grant  having  been  forfeited  in  part  by  act  of  Mar 
2.  1889  (25  Stat.  1008). 
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Wisconsin: 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (formerly  West  Acres 

Wisconsin) 814,  671.  04 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Co 163,  159.  65 

Chicago,    St.    Paul,    Minneapolis   &    Omaha    (formerly    St. 

Croix  &  Lake  Superior) 816,  487.  76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471,  721.  14 

Chicago  &  North  Western 546,446.  20 

Wisconsin  Central 839,  027.  69 


Total 3,  651,  513.  48 


3,  267,  770.  17 


Minnesota: 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (formerly  first  division, 

St.  Paul  &  Pacific) 

Western  R.  R.  (succeeded  by  St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co.) 

St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &   Manitoba   (formerly  St.   Vincent 

extension  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific) 

Minnesota  Central. 179,734.  29 

Winona  &  St.  Peter 1,680,974.  92 

St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City ._..     1,  126,  618.  55 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth .         861,091.73 

Southern  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River 

to  Houston . 

Southern    Minnesota  extension    (now   Chicago,    Milwaukee 

&  St.  Paul) 

Hastings  &  Dakota 377,  977.  99 


546,  745.  44 


Total 8,040,913.09 


Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington:  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern  (main  and 
branch),  a  special  act  (Aug.  5,  1892,  27  Stat.  L.,  390),  to 
provide  for  indemnity  for  lands  relinquished  by  the  company__  (7) 


Kansas : 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston 8  249,  446.  13 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas »  976,  593.  22 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 2,  944,  788.  14 

St.  Joseph  &  Denver  City 463,  369.  12 


Total 4,634,  196.  61 


Grand  total 37,797,390.82 


8  Declared  to  be  one  grant  (see  32  L.  D.  21). 

7  See  Minnesota  for  original  grants. 

8  Includes  186,936.72  acres  of  the  "Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  above 
mount  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston 
lailroad  v.  The  United  States  (92  U.  S.  733). 

9  Includes  270,970.78  acres  in  the  "  Osage  ceded  reservation, "  which  are  to  be  deducted-  under  the  de- 
ision  cited  in  note  8. 
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CORPORATION    GRANTS 

Acres 

Central  Pacific 7,  287,  858.  06 

Central  Pacific  (Western  Pacific) 461,  498.  29 

Central  Pacific  (California  &  Oregon) 3,  209,  749.  24 

Union  Pacific 11,  935,281.  46 

Union  Pacific  (Central  Branch) 223,  139.  91 

Union  Pacific  (Kansas  Division) 6,  176,  383.  76 

Union  Pacific  (Denver  Pacific) 821,  324.  15 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  (Atlantic  &  Pacific) 11,  275,  467.  14 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 2,  374,  090.  77 

Sioux  City  &  Pacific  (Missouri  Valley  Laad  Co.) 42,  610.  95 

Northern  Pacific 39,  030,  499.  19 

Oregon  Central 128,  618.  13 

Oregon  &  California 2,  777,  591.  96 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1,  001,  943.  40 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) 4,  625,  878.  68 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 2,  225,  590.  04 

Grand  total 93,  597,  525.  13 


t   * 


WAGON    ROADS 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 80,  773.  54 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 170,  580.  24 

From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis__  302,  930.  96 
From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Wisconsin  State 

line 221,013.35 

Oregon  Central  Military  Co.  (now  California  &  Oregon  Land  Co.)  876,  588.  82 

Corvallis  and  Yaquina  Bay 83,  716.  76 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861,  511.  86 

Dalles  Military  Road 592,  907.  04 

Coos  Bay  Military  Road 105,  240.  11 

Grand  total 3,  295,  262.  68 

General  Land  Office  Table  9. — State  grants,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927 


: 


Pending  and  received 

Disposed  of 

Pending 

June  30, 

1927 

Kind  of  selection 

Pending 

July  1, 

1926 

Since 
received 

Total 

Ap- 
proved 

Canceled 

Total 

Swamp. 

School  indemnity 

6, 129. 88 
461, 376.  57 

55,459.42 
167,  526.  65 

61,589.30     12,692.32    17,861.67 
628,903.22    146,773.68   34,202.72 

30,553.99     31,035.31 
180.976.40   447.926.82 

University 

520.  96 

97.61 

708. 10 

12.60 

5.00 

33.  76 

618.57           512.21 

10.00 

522.  21 

96.  36 

708.  10 

12.60 

485.00 

708. 10 

Public  buildings 

12.60 

480. 00 

1, 312.  56 

164.  13 
364.  87 
9nn  no 

480  00 

5.  66           485.  00 

Educational,    charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions 

1 
1, 346. 32           312. 10         440. 00           752. 10 

594.  22 

164. 13 
561. 75 

Deaf,   dumb,  and  blind 

164.  13 
881.  75 

Normal  schools. . 

516.  88 

200.  00!         120.  00 

320.  00 
200.  00 

200. 00 

Bonds  issued  by  Santa  Fe 
and  Grant  Counties             2.  680  on 

2. 680. 00 

40.00 
1,  272.  50 

80.00 
280.00 
383.03 

80.00 

640.  00 

640.00 

2, 040. 00 

Bonds  issued   by   Mari- 
copa, Pima,  etc.,  Coun- 

40.00 

40.00 

1,  272.  50 

" 80.66 

1, 272. 50 

80.00 

80.00 
280.  00 

280.  00 

280.  00 

383.03 
80.00 

383.03 

2,000,000-acre  grant 

SO  00 

80.00 

Total  specific  grants. 

7,315.02 

1, 916.  98 

9,232.00       2.064.31      1,295.00       3,359.31       5,872.69 

Grand  total 

474,  821.  47 

224,  903.  05 

699,  724.  52 

161,530.31    53,359.39 

214,889.70'  484,83182 
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General  Land  Office  Table  10. — State  grants — Recapitulation 


State 

Swamp 
confirmed 

School 
indemnity 
confirmed 

Other 

grants 

confirmed 

31,010.93 

9, 276. 24 

789.  56 

39.93 

17, 476.  05 

480. 00 

445. 10 

laho      

160.  00 
3,  042.  65 
7,341.41 
1,  076.  58 

20.20 

24, 186.  05 

80.00 

22, 248.  83 

883.  20 

345.  75 

628. 09 

18, 480.  73 

19,  626.  02 

1, 632. 21 

tab 

146.  58 

I,  762. 16 

352. 10 

Total 

12, 692. 32 

146,  773.  68 

2,064.31 

eneral  Land  Office  Table  11. — Withdrawals  under  the  act  of  March  15,  1910 
(36  Stat.  237),  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 


State 


Pending 
July  1,  1926 


Pending 
July  1,  1927 


Remaining  Remaining 
withdrawn !  withdrawn 
July  1,  1926  July  1,  1927 


)lorado 

•egon 

yoming ... 

Total. 


Acres 
14,211.13 
3,324.45 


Acres 
14,211.13 
3,324.45 


Acres 


12,064.06 
761. 15 


12,064.06 
761. 15 


17, 535.  58 


17,  535.  58 


12,825.21 


12,825.21 


eneral  Land  Office  Table  12. — Withdrawals  under  the  act  of  March  15,  1910 
(36  Stat.  237),  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  30,  1927 


State 


izona 

ilorado 

aho__ 

ontana 

jvada 

iw  Mexico. 


ah 

yoming. 


Applied  for 


Acres 
33,270.76 

1,044,846.19 
633, 867.  75 
118,064.07 

1,160,074.59 
383, 951.  62 
503,842.12 
697,917.28 
484, 148.  02 


Rejected 

before 

withdrawal 


Acres 


354,276.73 
287,621.94 
77, 056.  57 
481,023.22 
368, 090. 02 
227,438.98 
334,607.97 
244,000.32 


Withdrawn 


Acres 

33,270.76 
676,318.29 
346, 245.  81 

41,007.50 
679,051.37 

15,861.60 
273, 118.  53 
363,309.31 
240, 147.  70 


Total 5,059,982.40     2,374,115.75  I  2,668,330.87     2,655,505.66         12,825.21 


Restored 


Acres 

33, 270.  76 
676,318.29 
346, 245.  81 

41,007.50 
679,051.37 

15, 861.  CO 
261,054.47 
363, 309.  31 
239, 386.  55 


Remaining 

withdrawn 


Acres 


12,064.06 
"""761715 
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General  Land  Office  Table  13. — State  desert  land  segregations  under  section 
of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  372-422)  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereo,  . 
commonly  designated  as  the  Carey  Act,  and  the  action  taken  thereon  during  thefisci  \ 
year  ended  June  80,  1927 


State 

Pending 

July  1, 

1926 

Applied 

for 
1926-27 

Re- 
jected 
before 

segre- 
gation 

Pending 

July  1, 

1927 

Remain- 
ing seg- 
regated 
July  1, 
1926 

Segre- 
gated 
1926-27 

Canceled 

Pat- 
ented 

Remain 
ing  seg- 
regated 
July  l, 
1927 

Arizona 

Acres 
17,321.14 
5,  277.  34 
2,  341.  57 

Acres 

A  cres 

Acres 
17,321.14 
5, 277. 34 

Acres 

13,  745. 16 

97,  969.  74 

127,  849.  50 

47,  737.  28 

1,  809.  99 

.4cm 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
13,745.: 
97  969  ' 

Colorado 

Idaho 

13, 652.  67 

3, 909.  58 

13,  652.  67 

36,154.27; 

18,  005. 13     520.  00 

105,347.5 

29,  212. ! 

1,809  1 

Montana 

Nevada.. 

5,  440.  00 

5, 440.  66 

New  Mexico— 

Oregon.. 

107, 173.  22 
48.  269.  26 

107, 173  1 

Utah 

31,784.14 
32,960.11 

31,784.14 

48,269.; 
453,  847.  ( 

Wyoming 

19, 993.  82 



52,181.75465,542.81 

772. 18 

11,695.73 

772. 18 

Total.... 

95, 124.  30 

33,  646.  49 

3,  909.  58 

112,004.37  910,096.96 

14, 424.  85 

65,  855.  13 

1,292.18   857,  374. 1 

General  Land  Office  Table  14. — State  desert  land  segregations  tinder  section 
of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  872-422)  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereoj 
commonly  designated  as  the  Carey  Act,  and  the  action  taken  thereon  from  the  passag 
of  the  act  to  June  80,  1927 


State 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah... 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Applied  for 


Acres 

31,226.30 

460,431.06 

3,819,181.34 

609,  826.  46 

185,  445.  85 

10,  204.  68 

791,  615.  27 

606,  704.  00 

155,649.39 

1,  792,  237.  70 


Rejected 
before  seg- 
regation 


Acres 

160.  00 
170,499.75 
484,  961.  76 
363, 127.  49 
143,  197.  26 
2,  600.  00 
309,  349.  90 
433, 104.  92 
155,  649.  39 
325,316.77 


Segregated 


Acres 

13,745.16 

284,  653.  97 

1,  335,  787.  59 

246,  698.  97 

36,  808.  59 

7,  604.  68 

388,  876.  87 

141.  814.  94 


Canceled 


Acres 


Patented 


Acres 


Re  con- 
veyed 


Time  to 
reclaim 
extended 


Acres 


Acres 


148,977.76! 
530,  745.  75 
115,895.81; 

33,  420.  00 

2,  861.  35 

197,461.97 

56,  305.  70 


Total 8,462,522.05   4,387,967.24 


1,414,739.18 


3,  870,  729.  95 


759,411.12 


37,706.47' 

699,693.941     2,297.61 
101.591.01    10,104.03 

1,578.60 

4  743  33 I 

84|24L68~~  6~014.~49 
37,239.98 


201,480.98     5,017.23 


1,845,079.46    1,168,275.99   23,433.36 


54,  634.  S 
0,  371. 7 

92,  074. 7 
3,3S8.f 


167. 843.  i 
15,611.2 


261,456.5 


601,380.8 


General  Land  Office  Table  15. — Withdrawals  and  restorations  during  fiscc 
year  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927,  inclusive 


State 

Outstanding 
withdrawn 
July  1,  1926 

Period 

July,  1926, 
to  June  30, 
1927,  with- 
drawn 

Restored 

Outstanding 
withdrawn 
June  30,  1927 

COAL  LANDS 

Arizona 

Acres 

139, 415 

17,  603 

4,  238,  422 

4,  761 

8,  502.  064 

83,  673 

5, 136, 165 

6,192,376 

4,361 

3,  770,  755 

692. 075 

2,  346,  839 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
139, 41 

17, 6C 

Colorado 

60, 741 

4, 177,68 

Idaho 

4,7e 

Montana 

277, 109 

8,  224, 91 

Nevada 

83.67 

New  Mexico 

62,  609 

5,073,45 

North  Dakota 

6,192,37 

4,3C 

Utah 

25,  996 

132,  221 

3,  664, 53 

Washington 

692,07 

Wyoming 

86, 435 

2,260,4C 

Total 

31, 128,  509 

25,  996 

619, 175 

30,535,33 

IIELIUM   LANDS 

Utah 

12, 255 

12,25 

MINERAL  LANDS 

Arizona 

8,507 

8.5C 
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irENERAL  Land  Office  Table  15. — Withdrawals  and  restorations  during  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1926,  to  June  80,  1927,  inclusive — Continued 


State 

Outstanding 
withdrawn 
July  1,  1926 

Period 
July,  1926, 
to  June  30, 
1927,  with- 
drawn 

Restored 

Outstanding 
withdrawn 
June  30,  1927 

OIL  LANDS 

Acres 

92, 496 

1, 178,  392 

218, 997 

466,  990 

1, 344,  640 

84, 894 

1, 448,  885 

967,  323 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

92,496 

1,178,392 

218,  997 

ouisiana 

lontana 

466,  990 

1, 344,  640 



84,894 
919,630 

tah 

Wyoming 

Total 

OIL  SHALE 

529, 255 

967,  323 

5,  802,  617 

529,  255 

5,  273,  362 

77,  560 

123 

91.  464 

77,  5C0 
123 

tah 

91,  464 

Total 

PHOSPHATE  LANDS 

lorida 

169, 147 

169, 147 

84,  622 
658,  583 
279,  904 
301,  945 
994,  969 

6,385 
5,719 

78,  237 

652, 864 
279, 904 

tah.. 

301,  94: 

994,  969 

Total 

2, 320, 023 

12, 104 

2,307,919 

<  Jeneral  Land  Office  Table  16. — Report  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  oj 
!    June  25,  1910  {36  Stat.  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat. 
497),  also  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1,  1926,  to  June  80,  1927 

withdrawal  for  and  restorations  from  power  site  reserves 


State 


labama. 
laska... 
rkansas. 


alifornia.. 
olorado... 
laho 

[ichigan.. 
[innesota. 
[ontana— . 
ebraska.. 
evada 


1  ew  Mexico. 


regon. 


tah 

ashington. 
yoming... 


Total. 


Withdrawals 


Restorations 


Num- 
ber 


187 


197 


194 


Date  of 
approval 


Dec.   11,1926 


Apr.   27,1927 


Mar.  16,1927 


Area 
(acres) 


1,789 


2,207 


Num- 
ber 


i  92 
100 


'JO 


415 


99 


412 
413 
416 


195 
185 
193 


Date  of 
approval 


Dec.  10,1926 
Feb.  9, 1927 
May  18,1927 


Jan. 


3, 1927 


Apr.   17,1927 
'jan.~~~8,~±927' 


May  13,1927 
May  23, 1927 


June  28,1926 
Dec.  10,1926 
May  19, 1927 


Area 
(acres) 


Apr.  9, 1927 
Feb.  19,1927 
Feb.     9,1927 


3 

4,629 
5,  034 


Out- 
standing 
Julyl, 
1926 


120 

93,415 
22,  254 


440,911 


1,060 
"3,"6l4" 


2,000 


292, 071 

225,  769 

202,  501 

1,240 

12,  309 

129,  772 

761 

27, 492 


Out- 
standing 
June  30. 

1927 


120 

93,4  k 
22,  254 


433,  034 


291,113 

225,  769 

201,694 

1, 240 

12,309 

127,772 

761 

27,492 


744 
2, 053 

64,  246 

61,44y 

2,797 



6,696 
642 
790 



390,  307 

382,179 

8,128 

2,333 
1,025 
1,938 

443,  637 
100,019 
83,201 

441,304 
98,  994 
81,263 

.      31,961    2,530,025  j  2,  502,1' 2 


Interpretation. 
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General  Land  Office  Table  16. — Report  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  o 

June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat 

'497),  also  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927 — Contd. 


WITHDRAWALS  FOR  AND  RESTORATIONS  FROM  PUBLIC  WATER  RESERVES 

Withdrawals 

Restorations 

State 

Num- 
ber 

Date  of 
approval 

Area 
(acres) 

Num- 
ber 

Date  of 
approval 

Area 
(acres) 

Out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1926 

Out- 
standing 
June  30, 

1927 

Arizona 

134 

136 
143 

133 

145 

139 
138 
126 

128 
135 
140 
>42 
•44 

127 
146 

■4! 

148 

Jan.    21,1927 

do 

Mar.  16, 1927 

Jan.      8, 1927 
Mar.  25,  1927 

Feb.     8, 1927 
Feb.     9,1927 
June  30,1926 

Aug.     9,1926 
Jan.    14.1927 
Feb.    15,1927 
Mar.  16, 1927 
Mar.  31, 1927 

Apr.   18,1927 
May  10,1927 

Feb.    17,1927 
May    2,1927 

200 
80 
160 

15,395 

15,83 

Feb.   21,1927 

440 

California 

80 
40 

160 

167,  496 

lf-7.45( 

120 

160 

80 
160 
640 

2,300 

13, 185 

7.  456 

2  3S( 

Idaho 

13  34 J 

44 

Feb.   18,1927 

40 

8,05f 

Nevada 

70 
560 
120 

40 
320 

- 
- 

8,536 

v*,6C 

■27 
47 

Aug.     5, 1926 
Anr.    19,1927 

1,110 

New  Mexico 

960 
125 

1.085 

40 

120 

i 

i 

8,886 

9.81 

160 

Oregon 

160 
160 

20.  441 

20,76 

320 

South  Dakota 

240 

34,  846 

920 

240 

Utah 

•31 

Dec.   22,1926 

80 

45 

Feb.   28,1927 

640 

31.286 
920 

Washington 

132 
108 

Dec.  29,1926 
Mar.    9, 1927 

46 
48 

Mar.  16, 1927 
May    7, 1927 

160 

80 

200 
160 

5 

79,  905 

79,78 

240 
4,275 

360 

Total 

1,360 

359, 566 

362,  481 

RESERVOIR  SITES 


California 

44,  346 

44. 346 

Montana 

9,080             9,080 

North  Dakota 

478                478 

Oregon 

::::::: ::: 

10,619  '<        10,619 

Utah 

26,  040           26, 040 

Washington    . 

36,327           36,327 

Wyoming 

118,723  i       118,723 

Total 

253,  608 

253,  608 

INDIAN  POWrER  RESERVES 


Wyoming. 


58, 800  58, 800 


Interpretation. 
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jEneral  Land  Office  Table  16. — Report  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (86  Stat.  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (87  Stat. 
497),  also  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1,  1926,  to  June  80, '1927 — Contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESERVATIONS 


Withdrawals 

Restorations 

State 

Num- 
ber 

Date  of 
approval 

Area 

(acres) 

Num- 
ber 

Date  of 
approval 

Area 
(acres) 

Out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1926 

Out- 
standing 
June  30, 

1927 

230, 000 

400 

88, 860 

31,  088 

1,727 

29.  080 

1,  850,  000 

2,320 

560 

230,  000 

400 

88, 860 

May  17,1927 

3,611 



34,  699 

1,727 

29,  080 

2  612,559 

1,237,441 

Jtah  - - 

2,  320 

Vashington 

560 

Total 

3,611 

612,  559 

2,  234, 035 

1,  623, 087 

WELL-DRILLING  RESERVOIRS— ACT  OF  JUNE  12,  1917  (40  STAT.  105) 


40 
80 

40 

Jevada.. . 

80 

Total 

120 

120 

'OWER-SITE  DESIGNATIONS  MADE  UNDER  ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO  ENABLING 
ACTS  OF  JUNE  20,  1910  (36  STAT.  557-575)  AND  OREGON-CALIFORNIA  LAND  GRANT 
AMENDMENT  ACT  OF  JUNE  9,  1916  (39  STAT.  218) 


.rizona 

13 
11 
12 



Feb.  26,1927 
June  28,1926 
Dec.   10,1926 

454 
9,060 

481 

761,127 
201,  500 
132,  904 

761, 127 

lew  Mexico ... 

201,  046 

1, 123,363 

Total 



9,995 

1.  095,  531 

1, 085,  536 

POWER-SITE  CLASSIFICATIONS  MADE  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1879 

(20  STAT.  394) 

Jabama 

1,669 
43,  005 
37,031 

1,590 

1,669 

.laska 

43,  005 

.rizona... 

37,031 

.rkansas... 

1,590 

'alifornia. 

179 
163 
168 
173 
178 
179 
182 

176 
174 

155 
160 
166 
175 

167 
181 

July    15,1926 
Jan.    14,1927 
Feb.     9, 1927 
Mar.    8,1927 
May    6, 1927 
May  13,1927 
May  26,1927 

Apr.   18,1927 
May    6,1927 

Dec.     9, 1926 
Dec.   14,1926 
Jan.    29,1927 
Apr.   18,1927 

Feb.     9, 1927 
May  23, 1927 

1 

320 
4,533 
11, 169 
7,917 
43,  547 
45,  921 
6,403 

'olorado 

119, 810 

160,  705 

280,515 

10,  245 
99 

iaho.  ... 



10,  344 

178,767         189,111 

37,254 
4,187 
67,  637 
11,389 

lontana 

120, 467 

63,288 

183,  755 

43 
240 

53, 407 

27,  780 

53,  450 

'evada.^ 

28.  026 

J  Discovered  as  not  previously  reported. 
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General  Land  Office  Table  16. — Report  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat. 
497),  also  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927 — Contd. 

POWER-SITE  CLASSIFICATIONS  MADE  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1879 
(20  STAT.  394)— Continued 


General  Land  Office  Table  17. — Withdrawals  and  restorations  under  the  act  of 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388) ,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 


State 

Project 

Restora- 
tions 

With- 
drawals 

Arizona _ _ 

Salt  River. 

Acres 
5,160 
160 

Acres 

Yuma 

Klamath _ 

5,320 



California __ 

640 

Madera 

40 

Orland 

120 

Yuma.. 

320 

Colorado  River  Sto 
Reservoir  Sites 

-age 

360 

760 

Colorado. ._ 

80 
40 

120 

Idaho 

40 

Gooding.. 

40 

480 

40 

Minidoka 

160 

Huntley 

520 

240 

Montana 

40 
160 
920 
160 

Lower  Yellowstone 

1,280 
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General  Land  Office  Table  17. — -Withdrawals  and  restorations  under  the  act  of 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  333),  for  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1927—  Continued 


State 

Project 

Restora- 
tions 

With- 
drawals 

Colorado  River  Storage 

Acres 

160 
41, 122 

Acres 

Newlands 

2 

Carlsbad 

41,  282 

2 

New  Mexico 

120 

B  uford  -Trenton 

North  Dakota 

40 
200 

Lower  Yellowstone 

D  esch  utes 

240 

40 

1G0 
160 

Malheur . 

Owyhee ...  .. 

Vale ... 

55,  04O 

C heyenne  River 

360 

55, 040 

South  Dakota 

21, 120 

Colorado  River  Storage 

Utah 

320 
160 
280 

Reservoir  Sites. 

Strawberry  Valley 

760 

40 
80 
280 

Minidoka 

North  Platte 

520 

400 

520 

50,  642 

77,  802 

Also: 

4  changes  of  the  form  of  withdrawal 5,400  acres. 

3  adjustments  of  former  withdrawal  orders... 48,840  acres. 

General  Land  Office  Table  18. — Public  and  Indian  lands  entered  each  year 
ended  June  30  from  1921  to  1927,  inclusive 


State  or  Territory 


1921 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

General  Land  Office. 
Discontinued  land 
offices 


Total. 


Acres 

9, 646.  55 

7, 086.  53 

1, 469, 487.  53 

59, 867.  60 

746, 832.  89 

1,911,049.60 

31,016.49 

793, 604.  24 

19, 258.  59 

2, 910.  36 

4,  642.  26 

66,419.80 

6,  279.  83 

80.00 

1,  734, 428.  94 

47, 409.  88 
93,211.90 

2,  545,  066.  71 

42,  992.  52 
8,  577. 16 
844, 156.  91 
826, 665.  70 
485,  292.  24 
132, 100.  24 
4, 359.  80 

3,  739, 186.  69 


15,  631,  630.  96 


1922 


^Icres 

6, 470.  97 

10,611.95 

1,082,849.11 

44, 603.  56 

577,  332.  26 

1,  258,  989.  27 

31,  765.  65 

542,  929.  63 

11,636.83 

3,  270. 10 

5, 601.  72 

35, 079.  76 

4, 406.  27 

80.00 

1,561,117.01 

25, 097.  45 

88, 353.  73 

2, 017,  600.  33 

29, 456.  55 

27,  056.  28 

505, 155.  03 

235,  553.  26 

362, 035.  27 

194,  338.  59 

2, 305.  27 

1,  703, 457.  60 


1923 


Acres 

6,  720. 09 

14, 406.  06 

416,  666.  74 

44,  700.  02 

515. 136.  57 

892, 124.  96 

33, 068.  59 

322, 423.  50 

6, 346.  64 

9,  943.  09 

6, 034.  03 

25, 404.  73 

4,  712.  86 


743, 953.  23 

27, 137.  03 

81,722.96 

1, 219,  637.  81 

36,  522.  10 

21, 155.  40 

331,  629.  91 

159, 007.  22 

314, 163.  46 

151,051.05 

1, 495.  04 

1, 029, 838.  47 


1924 


Acres 
6,472 
10,  793 
293,431 

38,  929 
416,  762 
605,  390 

29,  882 

218,816 

5,067 

3,281 

3,003 

39,  254 
3, 659 


510,  671 

12,719 

78,  929 

779,351 

13,  698 

13,841 

250, 960 

100,  561 

230, 385 

245,063 

1, 469 

652, 026 


1925 


1926 


Acres 

5,010 

8,434 

204,241 

27, 296 

365, 458 

417,255 

46, 134 

204, 809 

3,706 

2,  297 

2,523 

26,  275 

3,700 


Acres 

5,517 

5,386 

170, 815 

34, 851 

339, 837 

357, 464 

50,  660 

212, 092 


353, 759 
15, 939 

123,  531 

579, 050 
13,643 
16,612 

209,  085 
(17,85(1 

241,911 

120, 439 
1,083 

580,  392 
94 

566 


2,623 
'17,169' 


358,  384 

8,  541 

114,644 

449,841 
19,  772 
15.  300 

146, 473 
67, 044 

332,  895 
27,  363 


502,  985 
3,490 


1927 


Acres 

4,253 

7,314 

224, 466 

25, 136 

337,  691 

426,  780 

14,711 

213, 392 


3,109 
"9,"  70S 


363,023. 
11,911 
45, 845 

595, 811 
10, 596 
10,  511 

220,  512 
61,874 

282,  513 
19, 30ft 


701,049 
5, 324 


10, 307, 153. 15 


6,415,001.56   4,564,412   3,641,092   3,243,446 


3, 594,  838. 


67591—27- 


-14 
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General  Land  Office  Table  19. — Public  lands  surveyed  and  remaining  unsur* 
veyed  in  public-land  States,  including  Alaska 


States 

Area 

Surveyed 
during 

fiscal  year 

ended  June 

30,  1927 

Surveved  to 
June  30,  1927 

Unsurveyed 

to  June  30, 

1927 

Resurveyed 

during 

fiscal  year 

ended  June 

30,  1927 

Alabama 

Acres 
32, 818, 560 
378,105,760 
72,  838,  400 
33,  616,  000 
99,  617,  280 
66,  341, 120 
35,111,040 
53,  346,  560 
35,867,520 
23,  068,  800 

35,  575,  040 
52,  335,  360 
29,061,760 

36,  787,  200 

51,  749, 120 
29,671,680 
43, 985,  280 
93,  568,  640 
49, 157, 120 
70,  285,  440 
78,  401,  920 
44,  917, 120 
26,  073,  600 
44, 424,  960 
61,188,480 
49, 195,  520 

52,  597,  760 
42,  775,  040 
35,  363,  840 
62,  460, 160 

Acres 

Acres 
32, 818, 560 

1, 891, 289 
41,942,401 
33,  610,  000 
82, 749, 483 
64, 168,  482 
35,111,040 
38, 982,  419 
35,  867,  520 
23,  068,  800 

35,  575,  040 
52,  335,  360 
29,  061,  760 

36,  787,  200 
51,  749,  120 
29,671,680 
43, 985, 280 
80, 998,  457 
49, 157, 120 
46,  699,  540 
65,  722,  846 
44,  917, 120 
26, 073,  600 
44,  424, 960 
55,  067,  096 
49,019,132 

37,  250,  432 
36, 129,  780 
35,  363,  840 
58,  935,  053 

Acres 

Acres 

Alaska 

101,090 

1,  1 15,  395 

100 

148,  069 

58, 107 

300 

349,  050 

376,274,471 
30,  895,  999 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.   ... 

175, 955 
45 

California .. 

Colorado 

Florida 

16,867,797 
2,  172,  638 

111,083 

234, 882 

107 

Idaho 

14, 364, 141 

Iowa. 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

56 
36 

M  innesota 

22,  611 

Mississippi 

M  issour  i 

Montana 

318,  337 

28 

358,414 

679,  862 

12,  570, 183 

Nebraska 

92,  035 

Nevada 

23,  585,  900 
12,  679,  074 

New  Mexico 

346,  233 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

131 

300, 831 

33,  904 

376,  351 

126,  501 

562 

16,  573 

Oregon 

6, 121,  384 

176,  388 

15,  347,  328 

6,  645,  260 

South  Dakota. . 

Utah 

2.358 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

3,  525, 107 

191,006 

Total 

1,  820,  366,  080 

3,  983,  757 

1,  299, 140,  410 

521,  225,  670 

1,176,315 

Aggregate  area  of  surveys  and  resurveys  accepted  in  the  fiscal  year  1927,  5,160,072  acres. 

Note.— In  Arkansas,  Florida,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin,  the  lands 
surveyed  last  year  were  not  regarded  as  public  lands  when  the  lands  surrounding  were  originally  surveyed, 
and  are  counted  in  the  aggregate  of  each  State. 


General  Land  Office  Table  20. — Estimated  area  of  existing  national  forests, 
June  SO,  1927  (a  Utile  over  86  per  cent  is  public) 


Acres 

Alabama 213,735 

Alaska 21,391,710 

Arizona 12,267,184 

Arkansas 1,567,735 

California 23,998,238 

Colorado. 14,730,578 


New  Jersey. 


Florida 620,228 

Georgia    759,110 

Idaho 20,454,280 

Illinois- 10,710 

Keutur-k\ 22,660 

Maine.... 115,558 

Maryland 4,725 

Michigan      170,172 

Minnesota 1,966,804 

Montana 18,865,796 

Nebraska. 207,129 

Nevada... 5,246,406 

New  Hampshire. 870,554 

Area  added  to  national  forests  during  year 792,620 

Area  excluded  from  national  forests  during  year 978,465 

Area  within  temporary  forest  withdrawals  June  30,  1926 461,358 

Area  of  existing  national  forests  June  30,  1926.. 184,123,951 

Area  of  existing  national  forests  June  30,  1927 183,938,106 


Acres 

6,785 

New  Mexico 9,  915,  383 

New  York... 9,800 

North  Carolina 1,691,903 

Oklahoma 61,  640 

Oregon 15,480,251 

Pennsylvania 760, 147 

Porto  Rico 65,950 

South  Carolina 157,441 

South  Dakota 1,270,808 

Tennessee 860,048 

Utah 7,993,540 

Virginia.... 1,  291,  298 

Washington 11,350,031 

West  Virginia... 806,921 

Wyoming 8,  732,  848 


Total  area. 


183, 938, 106 
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General  Land  Office  Table  21. — Aggregate  cash  receipts  from  the  disposal  of 
public  and  Indian  lands  from  May  20,  1785,  to  June  80,  1927 


Fiscal  year 

Cash  sale 

Amount  of 
fees  and 

commissions 

Receipts, 
leasing  act, 
Feb.  25,  1920 

Receipts 

from  sales 

of  Indian 

lands 

Miscella- 
neous 

receipts 

Aggregate 

receipts 
from  all 
sources 

1899 

$1.  703,  988.  32 
2,899.731.83 
2,  966,  542.  86 
4, 139, 268.  47 
8,960.471.18 
7, 445,  902.  84 

4,  849.  766.  06 
4, 885, 988.  82 
7,728,114.30 
9,  760, 570.  19 
7,  698.  337.  03 
6,342,744.75 

5,  783,  693.  39 
5,  437,  502.  07 
2,  746,  546.  52 
2,  650,  761.  84 
2,331,368.44 
1,  769, 860.  33 

1,  935.  954.  53 

2,  050,  575.  58 
1,  464,  718.  99 
1,  990,  764.  16 
1.  546,  705.  72 

906,  544.  59 
645,  505.  61 
551,  339.  06 
638,  396.  13 
733,  648.  39 
612,  132.  72 

$890.  702. 17 
1,  157,  081.  03 
1, 340,  894.  29 

$442, 913.  73 

$32,  533.  12 
83.  175.  85 
79.0,  .2.37 

$3,  070, 137.  34 

1900 

239,  769.  39 
585,661.27 

4, 379,  758.  10 

1901 

4.  972.  160.  79 

1902 

1,  740,  820.  18 
1.  597, 147.  48 
1,  349,  990.  89 
1.  286,  621.  93 
1,  642, 488.  56 
1,819,159.21 
1,731,883.57 

1,  536.  890.  67 

2,  028,  892.  35 
1,461,514.30 
1,234,216.47 
1.540,994.15 
1,  654,  085.  02 
1,581,805.48 
1,  660,  933.  33 

288,666.68  1        93,  171.85 

6,  261,  927.  18 

1903 

308,  939.  14  i       158.  185.  85 

333.  757.  62  j       153,  690.  63 

791,807.67  j         89,615.72 

967,  532.  50  i        89,  514.  02 

1.892,805.70  1       113.098.  79 

997,972.52  j       225,283.  18 

2,334.885.47         330.136.61 

2,037.551.68  |  1,054,735.28 

11,024,743.65 

1904.. 

1905 

9,283,341.98 
7,017.811.38 

1906     . 



7,  585.  523.  90 

1907 

11,553,  178.00 

1908 

12,715,709.46 

1909 

1910 

12,216.415.39 
11,463,924.06 

1911 

1912 

1913. 

1914 



2,822,600.71  ■>  1.022. 119.  20 
2,284,538.37    '1,  016,  791.  09 
2,118,469.34  j    i  549,494.80 
1,844,802.77  j        47,677.90 

11,089,927.60 
9.  973,  048.  00 
6,  955.  504.  81 
6,  148,  367.  63 

1915.... 

1916 

1,556,630.97  \        28,386.01 
1.972,299.49  !        41,468.44 
2,445,429.64  !       126,386.23 

1.935.773.73  j      285,127.47 

1.387.781.74  !       256,701.33 
2,  003,  186.  06  ;      490,  765.  40 

903,371.93         616,951.88 
545,711.91         407,423.12 
473,  001.  68  j       173,  007.  02 
359,088.97  .  1.146,084.31 
337,  090.  46  ;      948,  232.  24 
805,  983.  75  |  1,  055, 103.  91 
620,694.66  !      803,679.36 

5,  394.  948.  20 
5,  444,  561.  59 

1917 

1918 

1919... 

1920.. 

1921 

1922 

1,641.860.14 
1.  160, 350.  88 
1.  194,  472.  10 
1,  587.  060.  79 
1,  715, 190.  52 
1, 125,  547.  93 
828,  897.  84 
684,  650.  98 

:  ::.  .  . 

__ 

"$9."725,""977."3i" 
8,  799, 468.  17 
7,  580.  035.  57 
13.631.840.72 

6, 149,  630.  54 
5,431,827.66 
4,  303,  674. 16 
6. 131,  776.  41 
14,508,197.36 
11,  784,  695.  72 

1923 

10.700,417.72 

1924... 

16.  373,  004.  04 

1925 

563,  767. 14       8,  278.  708.  62 
434,585.65  1     8.384,718.76 
495,  604.  70       6,  669,  585.  81 

10,  766, 194.  59 

1926 

1927.  . 

11,414,040.46 
9.  201.  697.  25 

Total.    

1 

586,  613,  829.  88 

1  Includes  reclamation  water-right  charges. 

General  Land  Office  Table  22. — Amounts  accrued  and  paid  to  States  for  pur- 
poses of  education  or  of  making  public  roads  and  improvements  on  account  of 
grants  2,  3,  and  5  per  cent  of  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within 
said  States. 


State 

Total  to  June 
30,  1925 

Fiscal  year, 
1926 

Aggregate  to 

Juno  30,  1926, 

inclusive 

$1,081,385.29 

38,  410.  97 

337, 160.  53 

1, 166,  400.  51 

519,  094.  08 

144, 939.  56 

302,  220.  74 

1, 187,  908.  89 

1,040,255.26 

633,638.10 

1,127,987.59 

470, 156.  28 

589, 369.  46 

594,  900.  76 

1,  072,  066.  64 

1,  061,  105.  54 

580,  528.  29 

574,  618.  87 

47, 995.  03 

147,828.62 

538, 925.  02 

999, 353.  01 

66,  489.  26 

760,372.83 

348, 534.  45 

164,  618.  44 

433,532.12 

586,  645.  26 

313,817.42 

$267.  20 
1, 020.  13 
1,  285.  88 
1,410.77 
892.  49 

$1,  081, 652.  49 

Arizona . 

39,431.10 

338,  446.  41 

1,167,811.28 

Colorado .  .  .. 

519,  986.  57 

144,  939.  56 

Idaho 

759.  05 

302, 979.  79 

1. 187, 908.  89 

1,  040,  255.  26 

633,  638.  10 

1, 127,  987.  59 

470, 156.  28 

589, 369.  46 

Minnesota. 

214.  07 

595,114.83 

1,  072,  066.  64 

1,061,105.54 

Montana 

1, 198.  76 

7.53 

553.  81 

654.  28 

109.  08 

581,  727.  05 

574,  626.  40 

Nevada       

48,  548. 84 

New  Mexico 

148.  482.  90 

North  Dakota... 

539,  034. 10 

Ohio 

999, 353.  01 

75.45 

66,564.71 

Oregon 

760,372.83 

South  Dakota 

1.95 
3,  293.  73 
1,  246. 99 

348, 536.  40 

Utah. 

167,912.17 

Washington . 

434.779.11 

586.  645.  26 

W  yom  ing 

902. 19 

314,719.61 

Total 

16,  930,  258. 82 

13,893.36 

16,  944. 152.  18 
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General  Land  Office  Table  23. — Amounts  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  reclamation  fund  from  sales  of  public  lands,  and  fees  and  commis- 
sions in  the  several  States,  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388) 


State 


Fiscal  years 

1901  to  1925, 

inclusive 


1926 


Total  for 
26  years  ended 
June  30,  1926 


Arizona... 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Idaho 


Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


South  Dakota. 
Utah 


Washington. 
Wyoming... 


Total. 


194, 509. 
472, 309. 
788,  095. 
735,  272. 
032,  005. 
790,  384. 
085,  334. 
925,  476. 
852,  139. 
179,  021. 
920,  491. 
651,  466. 
701,  667. 
686,  453. 
286,  841. 
769,  030. 


107,070,501.31 


$42, 
81, 
66, 
37, 

'~76,' 

1, 

15, 


879. 73 
049.  11 
626.  97 
499.  81 


857.  14 
390.41  • 

596.72 
349. 94 

005.86  : 
722.51  j 
079.48 
820.27  1 

215.56  I 
725.00  1 
584.  < 


659,  403.  47 


$2,  237, 
7,  553, 
9,  854, 

6,  772, 

1,  032, 
14,  867, 

2,  086, 
941, 

5,  915, 
12,  180, 
5,  922, 
11,677, 
7,711, 
3,803, 
7, 320. 

7,  853, 


388.  87 
359.  0$ 
722.  87 
772.  74 
005.82 
241.38 
725.26 
073.  46 
488.99 
027.  78 
213.64 
546.  25 
487.  59 
668.  59 
566.  84 
615.67 


107,  729,  904.  7? 


General  Land  Office  Table  24. — Payments  to  Stales  from  receipts  under  the 
mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June 
30,  1927 


State 

1921-1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total 

$32, 047.  50 

281,  817.  29 

12,  562.  01 

$345.  00 

377, 136.  96 

26,  647.  03 

$345.  00 

$586.  76 

$33, 324.  2a 

3,  257, 589.  45 

121, 459.  Sa 

California 

$1, 719,  558. 28 

9,  851.  39 

140.  08 

317.  39 

212,  263.  44 

433,475.44  j      445,601.48 

31,531.94  i        40,867.46 

370.  36  J              736. 19 

350.06  '          5,330.94 

98,482.97  1        70,832.76 

561.43  i              540.00 

6,539.01  !          5,771.91 

3, 453.  05  j          2, 904.  18 

94.37                    7.06 

12,311.93  !         12,905.95 

637. 12  !              939. 11 

2,584,388.31  |  1,911,665.78 

1,  246.  63- 

809.  38 
84, 240.  72 

379.  48 

59, 908.  51 

270.  00 

1, 302.  85 

2,  691.  88 

63.06 

10, 027.  43 

1, 149.  56 

2,  980,  536.  61 

7, 187.  25 

525,  728.  40 

1,371.43 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

1, 155.  47 

2, 695.  62 

32.82 

26, 472. 17 

3,  082.  25 

4,  916,  802.  42 

1,  794.  08 

3;  970.  18 

13.05 

13,  249.  34 

2, 355.  03 

4,  223, 298.  63 

16,563.32 

15,714.91 

210. 36 

74, 966.  82 

Washington 

Wyoming. 

8,  lb3. 07 
16,  616,  691.  75 

Total 

6,  892,  371.  33 

4,656,157.21     3,460,458.37 

3,  172,  540.  99  \  2,  498,  689.  58 

20,680,217.48 

General  Land  Office   Table  25. — Receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of 
February  25,  1920,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  SO,  1927 


State 

1921-1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total 

Alabama 

$85,  460.  00 

957, 480.  64 

33,513.46 

$920.  00 

1, 037, 007.  05 

71,284.73 

$920.  00 

1, 092,  492.  65 

94, 418.  49 

$1,  564.  70 

1,194,085.61 

109.  046.  73 

$88, 864.  70 

California 

$11,662,664.33 

26, 404.  75 

373.  54 

846.  39 

513,  606.  20 

15,  943,  730.  28 
334,  668. 16 

Idaho 

923.  62  !           1.  963.  16 

3,  260.  32 

2, 295.  75 
225,  501.  30 

925.  31 

172,  684.  19 

720.  00 

3, 474.  26 

8, 136.  01 

168. 15 

26, 821.  99 

3, 0C5.  49 

6, 953,  501.  44 

882.  73 

249,  690.  59 

1,497.15 

17, 437.  35 

8,  630.  37 

251.  66 

32,  749.  62 

1,  698.  98 

6,  883,  125.  55 

14,  215.  85 
188,  897.  36 

1,  440.  00 

15,  391.  77 
7,  744.  47 

18.83 
34,  870.  58 

2,  504.  28 
5, 097,  775.  42 

19, 166.  03 

Montana 

1,  350, 379.  64 

3,  657. 15 

44, 168.  82 

42,  286.  30 

560.  96 

199,  637.  22 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

3,081.24 

7, 188.  31 

87.51 

69, 792.  45 

7, 875.  84 

13,  813,  560.  49 

4,  784.  20 

10,  587.  14 

34.81 

35,  402.  58 

6, 280.  09 

12,  270,  500.  75 

Washington 

Wyoming. 

21,  424.  68 
45, 018, 463.  65 

Total 

26, 105,  481.  05 

13,  631,  840.  72 

8,278,708.62     8,384,718.76 

i  6,669,  518.  76 

63,  070,  267.  91 

J  This  is  the  amount  actually  covered  in  the  Treasury  during  the  year  and  differs  by  $67.05  from  the 
other  tables  on  account  of  amounts  earned  or  applied  in  one  year  and  deposited  in  another. 
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General  Land  Office  Table  26. — Class,  number,  and  area  of  patents  issued 
during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927 


Class 


Num- 
ber of 
pat- 
ents 


Area 


Commuted  homestead 

Timber  and  stone 

Public  sale - 

Desert  land 

Cash  miscellaneous 

Desert-land  reclamation 

Desert-land  segregation 

Town  site 

Town  lot 

Homestead 

Enlarged  homestead 

Forest  homestead 

Indian  homestead  (reserva^ 

tion) 

Reclamation  homestead 

Soldiers'    additional    home 

stead 

Stock-raising  homestead 

Forest  lieu  selection 

Military  bounty  land  war 

rant - 

Mineral 

Coal 


357 


All 

11)  I 

1 

4 

5 

410 

105 

020 

312 


1,121 
154 


54 
6,152 


17 

475 
4 


Acres 

36, 765.  74 

25,456.15 

39,204.73 

76, 157.  92 

16,100.68 

120.  00 

16,154.18 

486. 19 

970. 247 

365, 588.  71 

570, 961.  52 

33,833.08 

217,248.206 
12, 398.  93 

1,660.70 

2,400,604.81 

6, 395.  53 

970. 48 

56,429.92 

240.  00 


Class 


Private  land  claim 

Small  holding  claim 

Swamp 

Umatilla  Indian  land 

A  bandoned  military  reserva- 
tion  

Choctaw  scrip 

Valentine  scrip 

Ware  scrip.. 

Wyandotte  scrip 

Cemetery  site 

Railroad 

Timber  culture. 

Timber  sales 

Forest  exchange 

Indian 

Special  acts  (see  below) 

To  complete  record 

Supplemental  (act  Apr.  14, 
1914)2 

Total. 


Num- 
ber of 


ents 


26 

145 

26 

2 

23 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

45 

37 

75 

27 

6,408 

63 

1211 

120 


22, 796 


Area 


Acres 

10, 593. 85 

1,743.838 

12,632.35 

80.00 

5,649.77 

589. 82 

.85 

40.00 

40.00 

85. 158 

117,919.713 

5, 957.  69 

10, 564.  39 

16, 365.  74 

384,310.40 

12, 572. 10 


4,456,893.392 


i  Area  not  counted. 

Acres 

1  Area  of  supplemental  patents  (act  Apr.  14, 1914) 3,040.21 

Patented  area  under  Kinkaid  Act 3, 194. 19 

Patented  area  under  coal  reserved... 172,058.  29 

Patented  area  under  act  July  17, 1914  (oil,  phosphate,  etc.,  reserved) 99,288.79 

(All  included  in  above  report.) 
Area  of  Indian  fee  patents  not  included  in  above  report,  174,048.793  acres. 

General  Land   Office   Table  27. — Sales  of  Indian  lands  during  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  1927 


Entries  and  segregations 

Land  offices  and  Indian  tribes 

Number 

Acres 

Receipts, 
sales,  and 

Origi- 
nal 

Final 

Original 

Final 

Arizona:  Phoenix,  town  lots... 

$1, 478. 07 

California: 

Los  Angeles,  Yuma 

..J 

1,  290.  45 

San  Francisco,  Round  Valley 

...1    

502. 15 

i 

State  total 



1.  792.  80 

Colorado: 

Glenwood  Springs,  Ute 

280 

1 

1 

275 

19 
3 

97,  218. 92 

102, 410. 27 

3,  378.  91 
369.  36 

95, 190.  63 

Pueblo — 

Ute 

1, 674. 10 

Southern,  Ute 

161.  07 

State  total 

282 

297 

97,  218.  92 

106, 158.  54 

97, 025.  80 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot,  Fort  Hall  town  lots 

2 
5 

i  15, 066.  84 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Couer  d'Alene 

2 

280.  00 

275.  36 

427.  21 

State  total 

2 

7 

280.  00  j          275.  36 

15,  514.  05 

Minnesota,  Cass  Lake: 

C  hippewa 

16 

69 

1,  547.  52 

7, 167. 25 

9, 077.  30 

Red  Lake 

97.12 

State  total 

16 

69 

1,547.52 

7, 167.  25 

9,174.42 

*  Includes  $14,911.84  Fort  Hall  water-right  charges. 
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General   Land   Office   Table  27. — Sales  of  Indian  lands  during  fiscal   yea? 
ended  June  SO,  1927 — Continued 


Entries  and  segregations 

Land  offices  and  Indian  tribes 

Number 

Acres 

Receipts, 

sales,  and 

interest 

Origi- 
nal 

Final 

Original 

Final 

Montana: 
Billings- 
Crow 

1 

20 
13 

255 
29 
5 

331.  56 

4, 138. 87 
8.80 

46, 530.  81 

$8,  357.  9G 
847.  50 

Town  lots 

Great  Falls- 
Fort  Peck 

49 

9, 339.  36 

188,  577.  27 

Town  lots _ . 

1,170.70 

Flathead . 

317.34 

480.  43 

State  total .. 

50 

322 

9, 670.  92 

50,  995.  82 

199,  433.  86 

Nevada:  Carson  City,  Pyramid  Lake 

6, 924.  40 

North  Dakota,  Bismarck: 

Fort  Berthold 

9 

12 

28 

2 

9 

893.  63 

1,640.00 

8,  061.  90 

Town  lots 

57.50 

Devils  Lake 

1 
2 

16.50 
557.  21 

57.14 
2, 194.  34 

142.85 

Standing  Rock,  act  Feb.  14,  1913 

4, 140.  80 

State  total 

12 

51 

1,467.34 

3,  891.  48 

12,403.05 

Oklahoma:  Guthrie,     Kiowa,     Comanche,     and 
Apache 

2 

269. 18 

2  180,  475.  81 

Oregon:  The  Dalles,  Umatilla 

1 

40.00 

South  Dakota,  Pierre: 

Roseburg,  act  Apr.  23,  1904 

1 
2 
8 

11 
2 

13 

..... 

24 
29 

3 
71 

9 

40.00 

474.  68 
2,  634.  53 
3, 228.  68 

139.34 
1,  850.  49 

32.00 

Roseburg,  act  May  30,  1910 

750.  47 
10.565.48 
5,  463.  99 

348.  85 
9,  944.  40 

1,214.03 

Pine  Ridge,  act  Mav  27,  1910     . 

10,  386.  31 

Standing  Rock,  act  May  29,  1908 

20,  262.  82 

Standing  Rock,  act  Feb.  14,  1913 

1,679.61 

Cheyenne  River,  act  May  29,  1908... 

46,  553.  42 

Town  lots 

618.  60 

State  total 

37 

141 

8,  367.  72 

27,  073. 19 

80,716.79 

Utah,  Vernal: 

Uintah 

5 
2 

520.  00 

715.  00 

Town  lots 

(3) 

State  total 

7 

520.  00 

715.  00 

Washington,  Spokane: 

Colville,  act  July  1,  1892 

Colville,  act  Mar.  22,1906. 

9 
13 

.2 

66 
32 

1,672.45 
1,  830.  40 

2,  446.  06 
14,357.79 

(4) 
10,116.76 

Town  lots 

0) 

State  total 

22 

110 

3,  502.  85 

16,  803.  85 

10,116.76 

Wyoming:  Lander,  Shoshone 

5 

4 

1,040.00 

479.  39 

820.  00 

General  Land  Office 



4, 104.  05 

Class  totals: 

Homesteads  

389 

718 
113 
291 

122,417.33 

161,007.23 

Town  lots     

Other  entries 

37 

677.  94 

52,  666.  83 

Grand  total 

426 

1,122 

123,095.27 

213,674.06 

620,  694.  66 

J  Includes  $173,393.  54  Red  River  oil  royalties. 
3  Moneys  received  for  this  item  included  in  the  preceding  amount. 

*  Moneys  received  for  these  town  lots  included  in  aggregate  "Receipts,  sales,  and  interest"  for  each 
reservation  period.    Other  entries  included  in  the  same  amount. 
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General  Land  Office  Table  30. — Number  of  original  stock-raising  homestead 
entries,  public  and  Indian,  area  of  land  entered,  and  fee  and  commissions  paid 
in  connection  therewith,  by  land  offices  and  Siate  totals,  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  to  June  30,  1927 


State  and  office 

Number 

Acres 

Amount 

irizona:  Phoenix 

3,067 

1, 385, 143.  25 

$87, 356. 14 

3 

1, 120.  00 

58.00 

'alifornia: 

El  Centro    

34 
226 
328 
404 
1,378 
1,975 
548 
971 

16,  949.  27 
69,  805.  86 
156, 477.  64 
172,  370.  12 
520, 044.  98 
788,  714.  59 
250,  644.  33 
371, 163.  68 

960.  87 

4,  70b.  23 

11,120.91 

Los  Angeles 

12,  750.  87 

Sacramento . . 

39, 072.  79 

San  Francisco .. 

51,072.19 

14,  793.  78 
29, 074.  23 

Visalia 

Total 

5,864 

2, 346, 170.  47 

163, 548.  87 

1  olorado: 

Del  Norte 

570 
1,256 

560 

3,024 

30 

1,379 

911 
1,490 
5,683 

576 

276, 759.  09 
468, 121.  49 
268, 006.  31 

1,  220,  585.  40 

3,813.51 

346, 310.  98 

439,  687.  25 

698,  851.  00 

2, 100, 467.  83 
99, 872.  63 

15, 382.  27 
33,  799.  30 

15.  549.  23 

Glenwood  Springs 

75,  632. 14 

Hugo 

396.  97 

Lamar 

25, 364.  88 

Leadville 

25, 324.  45 

40,912.31 

Pueblo 

132, 676.  23 

Sterling 

8, 434.  86 

Total 

15,  479 

5, 922, 475.  49 

373, 472.  64 

1  laho: 

Blackfoot 

1,972 

1,957 

37 

1,265 

299 

835, 950.  79 
885, 653.  80 

12,  885.  59 
581,  043. 12 

85,  601.  96 

50,  573.  34 

52,  048.  23 

818.  84 

34,  819.  23 

6, 014.  90 

Total 

5,530 

2,401,135.26 

144, 274.  54 

1  ansas: 

Dodge  City 

96 
137 

30,  233. 17 

28,  273.  29 

2, 060.  67 

Topeka 

2,041.33 

Total 

233 

58,  506.  46 

4, 102.  00 

\  Michigan :  Marquette 

5 

1,  820.  90 

95.50 

1  ontana: 

Billings 

1,189 

545 

2,081 

1,182 

1,651 

1,796 

10 

1,383 

5,593 

191 

421,383.57 

150,  488.  02 

659, 170.  08 

383, 847.  29 

483, 454.  32 

713, 028. 17 

2, 822.  72 

422, 691.  84 

2, 038, 545.  36 

69, 402.  91 

30, 068.  26 

Bozeman 

14, 578.  65 

44,  739. 31 

Great  Falls 

27, 437.  57 

Havre 

33, 876.  82 

Helena 

51,  894.  07 

Kalispell 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

205.  91 
29,  888.  40 
152, 281. 16 

Missoula 

Total 

}  ^braska: 

||      Aliance... 

5, 999. 14 

15,  621 

5, 344,  834.  28 

390,969.29 

266 

85 

65 

3 

5 

32 

49, 185.  05 
13,071.01 
12, 231.  50 
360.  00 
680.  00 
3,  729.  72 

3,441.17 
1, 056.  91 

Lincoln 

North  Platte 

848.30 
34.00 

O'Neill 

52.00 

Valentine 

Total 

*  ivada: 

Carson  City 

328.  20 

456 

79, 257.  28 

5, 760.  58 

202 
397 

94,  882.  89 
221,  882.  98 

5, 610.  07 

Elko. 

12, 878. 15 

Total... 

599 

316,  765.  87 

18, 488.  22 
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General  Land  Office  Table  30. — Number  of  original  stock-raising  homestea- 
entries,  public  and  Indian,  area  of  land  entered,  and  fee  and  commissions  pai 
in  connection-  therewith,  by  land  offices  and  State  totals,  from  the  passage  of  th 
act  to  June  30,  1927 — Continued 


State  and  office 

Number 

Acres 

Amount 

New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner .. . 

1,471 
2,751 
4,009 
5,306 
6,771 
918 

413,223.00 
1,070,955.78 
2,060,420.87 

2,  281,  544.  35' 

3,022,308.71 

269,114.84 

$28, 107. 1 
67  035.9 

117 

Roswcll 

Santa  Fe    

138,  572  2 

188,919.7 
17,713.2 

Tucumcari - 

Total 

21,  226 

9, 117,  567.  55 

557,  386.  1 

North  Dakota: 

87 

519 

3 

97 

24,143.21 

170,466.21 

.Y_>J  S8 

17,0.">ii.  41 

1,513.2 

11,679.1 
33  1 

Williston 

1,191.3 

Total 

706 

212, 190.  71 

14,416.8 

366 

71,348.74 

4  768  5' 

Oregon: 

1,077 
1,171 
530 
13 
2,291 
1,580 

484. 758.  92 

398, 929. 12 

204,681.75 

3,356.44 

825,  735.  52 
704,986.29 

29,411.31 

La  Grande. - - 

25, 976. 51 

Lake  view 

12, 865. 2( 

292.  5' 

The  Dalles . -. 

52,992.4! 
42,163.61 

Vale.- - 

Total 

6,662 

2,622,448.04 

163,701.9: 

South  Dakota: 

Bellefourche 

2,017 

?.16 

694 

1,019 

2,395 

386 

778,917.64 
114,645.06 
176,524.27 
350,468.40 
761,482.22 
137, 6S0. 14 

38, 804. 1 

5,  781.41 

10,714.3< 

18,403.3! 

Rapid  City    

41,221.9( 

7, 107.  G( 

Total 

6,827 

2,319,717.73 

122, 032. 91 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 

2,814 
115 

1,507,195.80 

57, 586.  82 

94,299.4( 

Vernal 

3,287.35 

Total 

2,929 

1,  564, 782.  62 

97, 586. 7f 

Washington: 

Seattle 

5 

325 
30 
203 
567 
256 

2,101.11 
102, 190.  77 
10,495.31 
54,587.19 
150,800.76 
115.434.96 

201. 6f 

Spokane 

8,070.6/ 

Vancouver. 

967.02 

Walla  Walla 

4,365.33 

Water  ville. 

11,176.  OC 

11.178.0C 

Total 

1,386 

435,610.10 

35, 958. 6£ 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

5,573 
5,923 
8,215 
764 
1,214 
6,245 

2,450,484.56 
2,443,800.15 
3,368,361.24 
403, 182.  04 
577, 891.  53 
2,245,795.68 

143,251.12 

177,589.92 

Douglas 

206, 985. 39 

25, 650. 51 

33,671.82 

145,026.25 

Total 

27, 934 

11,489,515.20 

732, 175. 01 

Made  in  General  Land  Office - 

3 

560.  00 

43.00 

Fiscal  year  1918 

734 

15,035 

20,979 

25,653 

17,922 

10,719 

7,006 

5,613 

5,254 

5,981 

236, 578.  08 
5, 558, 756. 11 
8, 228,  749.  20 
10,313,732.89 
7,070,175.54 
4,257,990.47 
2,812,624.36 
2,298,039.10 
2, 250, 485.  32 
2, 663,  798.  88 

15.185.82 

Fiscal  year  1919 

365, 696. 18 

Fiscal  year  1920 

527,954.17 

656,314.51 

Fiscal  year  1922 

454,295.95 

Fiscal  year  1923 

270, 674. 14 

Fiscal  year  1924 

178,401.45 

Fiscal  year  1925. 

144,578.81 

Fiscal  year  1926 

140,006.82 

Fiscal  year  1927 

163,087.87 

Grand  total 

114,896 

45,690,929.95 

2, 916, 195. 73 
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General  Land  Office  Table  31. — Applications  filed  under  the  mineral  leasing 
act  of  February  25,  1920,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  SO,  1927 


Alabama:  Montgomery 

16 

New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner 

37 

1,396 

14 

155 

147 

2,191 

Fairbanks 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

1,357 

3,566 

Tucumcari 

Total 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Dickinson 

Minot 

Williston 

Total 

Oklahoma:  Guthrie 

Oregon: 

La  Grande 

34 

Total 

1,565 

7,332 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

1,639 

Arkansas: 

Camden 

Harrison 

2 

3 

17 

135 

83 

7 

15 

Total 

22 

240 

El  Centro 

982 

557 

Eureka 

Independence 

60 

665 

1,597 

11 

Lakeview 

Portland 

Roseburg 

The  Dalles 

Vale 

Total 

South  Dakota: 

Bellefourche 

Lemmon 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

11 

Sacramento 

81 

931 

19 

79 

Susanville 

2 

14,937 

9 

22 

19,255 

Total 

151 

Jolorado: 

Del  Norte 

45 

20 

Denver 

Durango 

1,484 

493 

3,134 

31 

75 

116 

Lamar 

68 

27 

711 

1,258 

52 

Timber  Lake 

2 

Leadville 

Montrose 

Pueblo 

Sterling.. 

Total 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 

244 

Total 

7,272 

249 

66 

30 

10,919 

laho: 

Vernal 

Total 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Vancouver.. 

Walla  Walla 

752 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

11,671 

Hailey 

126 

93 

Total 

471 

6 

2 

5 

23 

.ansas:  Topeka 

Waterville 

6 

ouisiana:  Baton  Rouge 

262 

Yakima... 

Total 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne 

Douglas 

Evanston.. 

Lander 

Newcastle 

Total 

67 

[ichigan:  Marquette 

3 

197 

[ississippi:  Jackson 

15 

1,330 

[ontana: 

Billings 

Bozeman. 

644 

112 

1,106 

1,641 

1,954 

6,038 

1,581 

Great  Falls 

Havre 

Helena 

Kalispell 

Lewistown 

4,908 

680 

107 

15 

1,486 

950 

890 

13,434 

2 

Total 

*  ebraska:  Alliance 

11  svada: 

Carson  City.. 

20 

75,950 

Filings,  Feb.  25  to  June  30,  1920 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1921 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1922 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1923 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1924 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1925 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1926 

Filings,  fiscal  year  1927 

Grand  total 

10,028 

34 

4,853 

10,575 

4,785 

5,823 

6,067 

5,367 

1,276 

Elko 

Total 

259 

11,971 

26,509 

1,535 

75.950 

67591—2" 
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General  Land  Office  Table  32. — Area  of  vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unre- 
served public  lands  l 


Area  in  acres 


State 

Surveyed 

Unsnrveyed 

Total 

Arizona 

9, 326, 000 

227, 529 

14, 847,  607 

6,  488,  599 

5,730 

8, 815,  937 

248, 740 

6,730,447 

30,  001 

30,  855,  598 

15, 535, 999 

133, 814 

13, 065, 803 

383, 800 

13,  633,  032 

922, 120 

18,  636,  242 

7, 635, 100 

16,961,100 
227,529 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

5, 763, 270 

724, 701 

8,132 

2, 031, 945 

20,  610, 877 

7, 213, 300 

13,  862 

Idaho . 

10, 847, 882 

Minnesota 

248,  740 

Montana 

Nebraska 

212, 080 

6, 942,  527 
30,001 

Nevada 

22,  256, 875 
1,  529, 844 

53,112,473 

New  Mexico 

17, 065,  843 

North  Dakota 

133,  814 

Oregon . 

110,231 

13, 176, 034 

South  Dakota. 

383, 800 

Utah... 

12,  626, 140 

9,424 

942, 848 

26,  259, 172 

Washington 

931,  544 

Wyoming 

19,  579,  090 

Grand  total. .„ 

139, 886, 998 

53,  850,  590 

193, 737, 588 

i  Circular  No.  1131,  "Vacant  Public  Lands,"  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, which  shows  by  States,  land  districts,  and  counties  the  areas 
of  vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved  public  land,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  with  a  brief  state« 
ment  of  their  character. 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ndian  Table  1. — Indian  'population  of  the   United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 

June  30,  1927 

figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  agent 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

FuU 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Total  population 

»354,940 

'180,000 

»174,940 

U25,000 

1229,940  1180,000 

164,000 

1110,940 

labama  (not  under  agent) 

405 
46, 235 

23,429 

244 



rizona 

22, 806 

23, 717 

46, 235 

44,  599 

156 

Colorado  River  Agency 

1,145 

645 

500 

381 

764 

(2) 

(2) 

(') 

Colorado  River  Reservation 
(Mojave).. 

395 

495 
255 

225 

287 
133 

170 

208 

122 

141 

140 
100 

254 

355 
155 

(>) 

(?) 

(2) 

(2) 

0) 
(2) 

(2) 

(!) 
(s) 

Fort    Mojave    Reservation 
(Mojave) 

Chemehuevi . 

Fort    Apache    Agency    (White 
Mountains  Apache).. 

2,648 

186 

5,233 

1,360 

101 

2,801 

1,288 

85 

2,432 

1,252 

74 

2,488 

1,396 

112 

2,745 

2,608 

186 

5,233 

20 
C 
0 

20 

Havasupai  Agency 

0 

Hopi  Agency 

o 

Hopi 

2,483 
2,750 

1,334 
1,467 

1,149 
1,283 

1,144 
1,344 

1,339 
1,406 

2,483 
2,750 

8 

... 

0 

Navajo 

0 

Kaibab  Subagency  (Paiute)  (un- 
der Paiute  Agency) 

93 
1,231 

3  418 

50 
608 

232 

43 
623 

186 

38 
685 

98 

55 
546 

320 

93 
1,231 

418 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Leupp  Agency  (Navajo) 

0 

Camp  Verde  Subagency  (under 
Phoenix)   Mojave  and  Tonto 
Apaches 

0 

Pima  Agency 

5,575 

2,899 

2,676 

2,451 

3,124 

5,575 

0 

o 

Gila  River  Reservation— 

Pima  and  Maricopa 

Papago 

4,290 

285 

1,000 

2,241 
158 
500 

2,049 
127 
500 

1,871 

80 
500 

2,419 
205 
500 

4,290 

285 
1,000 

0 
0 
0 

0 

o 

Nomadic  Papago  * 

Salt    River    Subagency    (under 
Phoenix) 

0 

1,294 

694 

600 

589 

705 

1,294 

0 

o 

Camp  McDowell  Reservation 
(Mojave-Apache) 

195 
1,099 

114 
580 

81 
519 

64 
525 

131 
574 

195 
1,099 

0 
0 

o 

Salt  River  Reservation  (Pima- 
Maricopa) 

o 

San  Carlos  Agency  (Apache) 

Sells  Agency  (Papago) 

2,537 

8  4, 942 

*  12, 602 

8  432 

1,323 
3  2,531 
*  6, 055 

8  221 

1,214 
3  2, 411 
<6,547 

8  211 

1,020 
8  2, 039 

<  7, 735 

3  158 

1,517 

3  2, 903 
<  4, 867 

3  274 

2,461 

3  4, 942 

«  12, 227 

3  432 

65 

»0 

<150 

39 

11 

8  0 

Southern  Navajo  (Navajo) 

Truxton  Canon  Agency  (Hual- 
apai) 

«125 

30 

Western  Navajo  Agency 

7,899 

3,909 

3,990 

4,709 

3,190 

7,899 

0 

0 

Navajo 

«  7, 500 
369 
30 

«  3,  700 

195 

14 

<3,800 

174 

16 

<4,500 

191 

18 

<  3, 000 

178 

12 

7,500 
369 
30 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Hopi 

0 

Paiute 

0 

kansas  (not  under  agent) 

106 

lifornia 

18, 893 

9,297 

9,596 

5,577 

13, 316 

7,070 

4,150 

3,855 

Bishop  Subagency  (under  Walker 
River  Agency) 

1,381 

684 

697 

,     480 

901 

1,244 

120 

17 

Paiute 

1,266 

100 

9 

6 

623 

52 

6 

3 

643 

48 

3 

3 

432 

40 

3 

5 

834 
60 
6 

1 

1,142 

94 

7 

1 

107 
6 
2 
5 

17 

Shoshone 

0 

Monache.. 

0 

Washoe 

0 

This  total  includes  the  actual  number  reported  plus  the  estimated  number  in  the  States  where  total 

mlation  figures  were  furnished  but  no  division  made  as  to  sex,  minority,  or  blood. 

Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 

1926  report. 

Estimated. 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the   United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 
June  80,  1927 — Continued 


(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where 

is  located) 

no  Indian  agen 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 

more 

Less 
than 
half 

California— Continued . 

Fort  Bidwell  Agency 

621 

323 

298 

255 

366 

595 

26 

C 

Paiute 

238 
383 

131 
192 

107 
191 

114 
141 

124 
242 

225 
370 

13 
13 

c 
c 

Pit  River 

Fort  Yuma  Agency 

871 

454 

417 

353 

518 

845 

16 

1C 

Yuma  

847 
24 

440 
14 

407 
10 

338 
15 

509 
9 

821 
24 

16 

10 

Cocopah 

o 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

1,899 

929 

970 

771 

1,128 

1,083 

499 

317 

Hoopa  Valley 

551 

580 

370 

151 

102 

72 

53 

20 

282 
284 
168 
74 
54 
35 
20 
12 

269 

296 

202 

77 

48 

37 

33 

8 

243 

214 

139 

76 

54 

24 

14 

7 

308 
366 
231 
75 
48 
48 
39 
13 

273 
365 
275 
57 
53 
29 
21 
10 

193 
128 
49 
48 
27 
30 
17 
7 

85 

Klamath  River 

87 
46 
46 
22 
13 
15  . 
3 

Lower  Klamath 

Eel  River 

Smith  River 

Blue  Lake 

Crescent  City 

Bear  River 

Mission  Agency 

2,735 

1,464 

1,271 

866 

1,869 

0) 

m 

0) 

Augustine  Band. 

17 
32 
114 
130 
141 
6 
30 

223 

4 

105 

50 

199 

5 

282 

204 

48 

64 
210 
152 

40 
3 

53 

77 
200 
115 

37 
193 

9 

18 

60 

74 

76 

2 

15 

1 

120 

2 

64 

22 

115 

2 

143 

105 

24 

33 

111 

83 

21 

0 

31 

39 

107 

62 

18 

107 

8 
14 
54 
56 
65 

4 
15 

0 
103 

2 
41 
28 
84 

3 
139 
99 
24 
31 
99 
69 
19 

3 

22 
38 
93 
53 
19 
86 

2 

6 

26 

40 

50 

0 

7 

0 

53 

1 

31 

9 

75 
1 
103 
82 
10 
25 
55 
47 
10 
0 
13 
21 
91 
27 
11 
70 

15 
26 
88 
90 
91 
6 
23 
1 

170 
3 
74 
41 

124 
4 

179 

122 
38 
39 

155 

105 
30 
3 

40 
56 

109 
88 
26 

123 

Cabezon  Band 

Cahuilla  Band 

Campo  Band 

: 

Capitan  Grande  Band 

Cayapaipe  Band 

::: 

.:..::: 

Inaja 

Laguna  Band 

...::::: 



La  Jolla  (or  Potrero)  Band 

La  Posta  Band 

:::::::: 

Pala  Band 

Palm  Springs  Band 

Volcan  (Santa  Ysabel)  Band. 

Sacramento  Agency 

11, 386 

5,742 

5,644 

2,852 

8,534 

4,386 

3,489 

3,511 

Mewuk  (Digger) 

689 
130 
285 
345 
300 
169 
136 
,  9,332 

362 
68 
140 
172 
158 
85 
69 
4,688 

327 
62 
145 
173 
142 
84 
67 
4,644 

172 
32 
71 
86 
76 
42 
34 
2,339 

517 
98 
214 
259 
224 
127 
102 
6,993 

317 
48 
210 
213 
218 
148 
59 
3,173 

168 
31 
42 
75 
68 
12 
37 
3,056 

204 

Little  Lake 

51 

Concow 

Pit  River 

33 

57 

Washoe 

Fall  River. 

14 
9 

Ukie 

Mixed  tribes 

4( 
3,103 

Colorado:  Consolidated  Ute  Agency . 

796 

428 
368 

424 

235 
189 

372 

365 

431 

758 

18 

2d 

Ute  Mountain  Utes 

193 
179 

207 

158 

221 
210 

428 
330 

0 

18 

(i 

Southern  Utes.. 

20 

Connecticut  (not  under  agent) 

159 
2 

37 
503 
125 

District    of    Columbia    (not    under 

Florida:  Seminoles 

243 


260 

205 

298 

494 

9 

0 

Georgia  (not  under  agent) 

»  Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  'population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
June  SO,  1927 — Continued 


(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  agent 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Idaho 

3,949 

1,991 

1,958 

1,579 

2,370 

3,182 

432 

335 

Coeur  d'Alene  Agency 

792 
593 
115 

84 

386 

296 

56 

34 

406 

297 

59 

50 

297 
235 
28 
34 

495 

358 

87 

50 

593 

410 

99 

84 

169 

169 

0 

0 

30 

Coeur  d'Alene 

14 

Kalispel 

16 

0 

Fort  Hall  Agency 

1,770 
1,387 

931 

674 

839 
713 

711 
571 

1,059 
816 

1,573 
1,016 

100 
163 

97 

Fort  Lapwai  Agency  (Nez  Perce) 

208 

194 
125 
392 

526 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

195 
802 

197 

724 

194 
725 

198 
801 

392 

526 

0 

425 

0 

Kansas:  Potawatomi  Subagency  un- 
der Haskell-.  . 

575 

343 

280 

808 

95 

177 

144 

435 

46 

166 

136 

373 

49 

146 

160 

390 

29 

197 

120 

418 

66 

4 

11 

511 

0 

81 
178 
155 

11 

258 

91 

142 

Sac  and  Fox . 

84 

Kentucky  (not  under  agent) 

57 

1,066 

839 

32 
550 

Massachusetts  (not  under  agent) 

Michigan.- 

7,610 

3,794 

3,816 

3,482 

4,128 

3,  505 

2,006 

2,099 

Mackinac  Agency — 

L'Anse  Reservation   (Chip- 
pewas) 

1  1, 193 
(8) 

»586 
(3) 

»607 
(a) 

»417 
(3) 

1  776 
(3) 

*95 

(3) 

*499 
(3) 

1  599 

Ontonagon  Reservation 

(3) 

Not  under  agent— 

Chippewas,   Ottawas,   Pota- 
watomi, et  al _. 

*  6,  417 

2  3, 208 

2  3,  209 

2  3,  065 

2  3,  352 

2  3, 410 

2  1,  507 

2  1,  500 

vlinnesota 

15,  056 

7,561 

7,495 

7,554 

7,502 

1,493 

6,345 

7,218 

Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency.. 
Fond  du  Lac 

12,  766 

1,409 

387 

1,920 

6,405 
746 
166 
990 

6,361 
663 
221 
932 

6,428 
705 
197 
921 

6,338 
704 
190 
999 

738 

2  87 

»6 

2  266 

5,847 
2  685 
8  191 
2  755 

6.181 

2 1537 

Grand  Portage 

2  190 

Leech  Lake  Reservation 

Leech  Lake  Pillager. 

Leech,  White  Oak  Point, 
Mississippi  Chippewas. 
Leech,  Cass,  and  Winne- 

Bois  Fort  Reservation,  Nett 

2  899 

860 
556 
504 

425 
307 
258 

435 
249 
246 

404 
286 
231 

456 
270 
273 

2  162 
53 
51 

2  320 
228 
207 

2  378 
275 
246 

619 
8,431 

300 

4,203 

319 
4,228 

303 
4,302 

316 

4,129 

2  300 
2  79 

2  200 
2  4, 016 

«  119 

White  Earth  Reservation 

2  4, 336 

White  Earth  Mississippi 
Chippewas 

3,491 

1,529 

960 

563 

291 

705 

319 

360 
137 
76 

1,733 
749 
492 
274 

145 

361 

146 

179 
81 
43 

1,758 

780 

468 

289 

146 
344 

173 

181 
56 
33 

1,864 

714 

512 

275 

155 
356 

152 

178 

58 
38 

1,627 

815 

448 

238 

136 
349 

167 

182 
79 
38 

6 
25 
20 

4 

12 
3 

6 

3 
0 
0 

1,637 

726 

466 

282 

136 
332 

149 

182 
68 

38 

1,848 

Removal   M  i  1 1  e    Lac 
Chippewas 

778 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chip- 
pewas  

474 

Gull    Lake    Mississippi 
Chippewas 

277 

Nonremoval   Mille   Lac 
Mississippi  Chippewas. 

Pembina  Chippewas 

Removal     Leech     Lake 
Pillager  Chippewas 

Removal     White    Oak 
Point  Mississippi 

143 

370 

164 
175 

Removal  Fond  du  Lac 
Mississippi  Chippewas. 

Removal  Cass  and  Win- 
nebegoshish  Chippewas 

69 
38 

1926  report. 


2  Estimated. 


»  No  data. 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the   United  States,  exclusive  of  Alask 
June  30,  1 927— Continued 

(Figures  compiled  from   reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  agei 

is  located) 

|P 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Minnesota— Continued. 

Pipestone  Agency  (Mdewakan- 

554 
1,736 

275 
881 

279 
855 

208 
918 

346 
818 

176 

579 

171 
327 

2i 

8; 

r 

Red  Lake  Agency  (Chippewas).. 

Mississippi:  Choctaw  Agency  (Choc- 

1,410 
111 

721 

689 

580 

830 

1,410 

0 

13, 507 

6,897 

6,610 

6,448 

7,059 

5,  798 

3,755 

3,9J 

3,375 
1,854 
2,745 

1,744 

941 

1,400 

1,631 

913 

1,345 

1,741 

819 
1,224 

1,634 
1,035 
1,521 

1,104 

1,069 

518 

1,150 
515 

598 

1, 11 

1,6S 

Crow 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

1,202 

616 

586 

601 

601 

717 

294 

U 

573 
629 

296 
320 

277 
309 

279 
322 

294 
307 

369 
348 

124 
170 

11 

2,347 

1,199 

1,148 

1,177 

1,170 

1,036 

717 

58 

Yankton  Sioux _. 

1,486 
861 

757 
442 

729 
419 

747 
430 

739 
431 

711 
325 

407 
310 

36 

A  ssiniboine 

22 

Rocky  Boys  Agency 

535 
1,449 

275 

722 

260 
727 

241 
645 

294 
804 

247 
1,107 

288 
193 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Northern 
Cheyennes 

14 

Nebraska 

4,304 

2,244 

2,060 

2,077 

2,227 

1,993 

1,014 

1,29 

Winnebago  Agency— 

Winnebagos . 

1,100 
1,555 
1,277 

372 

578 

804 
680 

182 

522 
751 
597 

190 

556 
793 
537 

191 

544 
762 
740 

181 

558 

1,106 

255 

74 

403 
116 
383 

112 

1$ 

Omahas 

33 

Santee  Sioux  (under  Yankton)... 
Ponca     Reservation      (Poncas) 
(under  Yankton) 

63 
I81 

Nevada 

5,042 

2,576 

2,466 

2,110 

2,932 

4,624 

341 

7 

2,800 

1,340 

1,460 

1,257 

1,543 

2,600 

152 

4! 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation 
(Paiutes)- 

532 

315 

»  1,  953 

243 

147 

1950 

2S9 

168 

11,003 

203 

120 

1934 

329 

195 

11,019 

500 

300 

1  1, 800 

28 

10 

1114 

( 

FortMcDermitt  Reservation 
(Paiutes) „ 

I 

Miscellaneous  colonies  (Sho- 
shones,  Washoes,  Paiutes). 

13$ 

Moapa  River  Subagency  (under 
Paiute  Agency)  Paiutes 

192 

104 

88 

69 

123 

183 

2 



Walker  River  Agency 

1,348 

756 

592 

461 

887 

1,271 

55 

a 

Walker    River    Reservation 
(Paiutes) 

501 
404 
443 

345 
213 
198 

156 
191 
245 

155 
139 

167 

346 

265 
276 

462 

404 
405 

29 
0 
26 

u 

C 
12 

Fallon  Reservation  (Paiutes)  . 
Mason-Smith  Valley  (Paiutes) 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Sho- 
shone Paiutes 

»702 

376 

326 

323 

379 

570 

132 

0 

New  Hampshire  (not  under  agent)... 
New  Jersey  (not  under  agent) 

44 
99 



New  Mexico 

22, 869 

11,887 

10, 982 

11, 498 

11, 371 

22,547 

334 

31 

Eastern  Navajo  Agency  (Navajo). 

Jicarilla  Agency  (Apache) 

Mescalero  Agency  (Apache) 

Northern  Navajo  Agency  (Na- 
vajo)  

13,000 
627 
666 

17,000 

11,500 
337 
336 

1  3, 500 

t  1, 600 
290 
330 

1  3,  500 

1  1, 500 
294 
311 

14,200 

1  1, 500 
333 
355 

12,800 

12,880 
624 
591 

17,000 

U20 

3 

49 

10 

1C 
0 
2fi 

10 











' 



1  Estimated. 


»  Includes  237  living  in  Idaho. 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
June  SO,  1927— Continued 

(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian   agent 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

New  Mexico— Continued. 

Northern  Pueblo  Agency 

3,344 

1,792 

1,552 

1,513 

1,831 

3,292 

47 

5 

Cochiti  Pueblo 

274 
129 
8 
111 
103 
505 
359 
1,077 
663 
115 

146 

61 

5 

56 

56 

264 

194 

610 

342 

59 

128 

68 

3 

55 

48 

241 

165 

467 

321 

56 

133 

55 

2 

39 

44 

227 

188 

458 

311 

56 

141 

74 

6 

72 

59 

278 

171 

619 

352 

59 

266 
122 
8 
111 
103 
485 
351 
1,077 
654 
115 

8 
7 
0 
0 
0 
20 
8 
0 
4 
0 

o 

Nambe  Pueblo 

o 

Paguate  Pueblo 

o 

Picuris  Pueblo 

o 

San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

San  Juan  Pueblo 

0 

o 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo 

o 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 

Taos  Pueblo 

0 
5 

Tesuque  Pueblo 

o 

Southern  Pueblos  Agency 

6,099 

3,260 

2,839 

2,855 

3,244 

6,027 

72 

0 

Acoma  Pueblo 

993 
1,028 
604 
2,017 
109 
543 
234 
162 

409 

533 

565 

329 

1,021 

56 
309 
143 

94 

210 

460 

463 

275 

996 

53 

234 

91 

68 

199 

470 
476 
294 
941 

50 
216 
102 

78 

228 

523 

552 

310 

1,076 

59 

327 

132 

84 

181 

984 
1,012 
600 
1,974 
109 
543 
234 
162 

409 

9 
16 
4 
43 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

o 

Isleta  Pueblo 

o 

Jemez  Pueblo . 

o 

Laguna  Pueblo 

o 

Sandia  Pueblo 

o 

San  Felipe  Pueblo 

o 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo 

o 

Sia  Pueblo 

0 

Canoncita    and    Puertecita 
Navajos 

o 

Zuni  Agency  (Pueblos) 

1,833 
1300 

1,002 
160 

831 
140 

705 
120 
(2) 

1,128 
180 

1,833 
300 

0 
0 

o 

Unattached   (Navajos)   (Ramah 
Band) 

o 

New  York 

5,375 

« 

(2) 

0) 

(*) 

(2) 

(») 

Cayuga 

190 
261 
563 
1975 
2,439 
566 
381 

i  12, 185 

2,  827 

i  9,  358 

Oneida 

Onondaga. 

St.  Regis 

Seneca.... 

Tonawanda 

Tuscarora 

North  Carolina 

i  6,  239 

1,501 
i  4,  738 

i  5,  946 

1,326 
i  4,  620 

i  4,  504 

1,504 
13,000 

1  7,  681 

1,323 

i  6, 358 

l  2,  696 

1,696 
i  1, 000 

1 1,  648 

290 
i  1,  358 

i  7, 841 

841 
i  7, 000 

Cherokee    Agency    (Eastern 
Cherokees) 

Not  under  agent  (Croatans) 

North  Dakota. 

10,  257 

5,303 

4,954 

5,392 

4,865 

3,768 

5,554 

935 

Fort  Berthold  Agency . 

1,352 

676 

676 

692 

660 

807 

387 

158 

Arikara 

451 
605 
296 

225 
303 

148 

226 
302 

148 

231 
313 

148 

220 
292 

148 

239 
372 
196 

164 
158 
65 

48 

Gros  Ventre.    

75 

Mandan 

35 

Fort    Totten    Agency    (Devils 
Lake  Sioux) 

932 
3,639 

4,334 

152 

17,  710 

496 
1,832 

2,299 

436 
1,807 

2,035 

457 
1,629 

2,614 

475 
2,010 

1,720 

551 
2,236 

174 

381 
786 

4,000 

0 

Standing  Rock  Agency  (Sioux).. 

Turtle    Mountain    Agency 

(Chippewas) 

617 
160 

Ohio  (not  under  agent) 

Oklahoma3 

8,495 

8,490 

7,970 

9,016 

8,575 

3,431 

4,979 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency.. 

1,187 

602 

585 

449 

738 

770 

283 

134 

Arapaho 

471 
716 

233 

369 

238 
347 

182 

267 

289 
449 

314 
456 

88 
195 

69 

Cheyenne 

65 

Cantonment  Subagency 

719 

390 

329 

287 

432 

623 

41 

55 

Arapaho 

216 
503 

123 
267 

93 
236 

87 
200 

129 
303 

195 

428 

11 
30 

10 

Cheyenne 

45 

Estimated. 


3  No  data. 


3  Does  not  include  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Indian   Table   1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 
June  SO,  1927— Continued 

(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  ageni 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Cheyenne      and      A  rap  ah  o 
Agency— Continued. 
Seger  Subagency 

759 

375 

384 

315 

444 

748 

1 

1( 

Arapaho 

143 
616 

60 
315 

83 
301 

63 
252 

80 
364 

136 
612 

s 

e 

4 

Cheyenne 

Kiowa  Agency 

5,256 

2,564 

2,692 

2,521 

2,735 

2,627 

1,577 

1,052 

Apaches,    Kiowas,    and 
Comanches.  _ 

3,886 

87 

1,283 

1,881 
50 

633 

2,005 

37 

650 

1,947 
35 

539 

1,939 
52 

744 

1.943 
43 

641 

1,166 
26 

385 

777 
18 

257 

Fort  Sill  Apaches 

Wichitas,  Caddos,  and  affil- 
iated bands 

Osage  Agency  (Osages)... 

2,863 
1,277 

1,462 
639 

1,401 
638 

1,406 
657 

1,457 
620 

1,011 
647 

C 

352 

1,852 

Pawnee  Agency 

278 

Pawnees 

832 
445 

411 

228 

421 
217 

418 
239 

414 
206 

569 
78 

228 
124 

35 

Kaws 

243 

Ponca  Subagency 

1,459 

729 

730 

825 

634 

602 

609 

248 

Poncas.. 

754 
48 
657 

363 

25 

341 

391 
23 
316 

406 

27 

392 

348 
21 

265 

213 
42 
347 

477 

6 

126 

64 

Tonkawas 

0 

Otoe  and  Missouria 

184 

Quapaw  Agency 

1,918 

943 

975 

877 

1,041 

91 

514 

1,313 

Wyandots 

527 
606 
179 
264 
342 

264 
305 
80 
135 

159 

263 
301 
99 
129 
183 

211 
317 
104 
105 
140 

316 
289 
75 
159 
202 

0 
9 
1 
1 
80 

12 
335 

77 
39 
51 

515 

Senecas... 

262 

Eastern  Shawnees 

101 

Ottawas 

224 

Quapaws  .  . 

211 

Shawnee  Agency 

2,272 

791 

756 

633 

914 

1,456 

54 

37 

Absentee  Shawnees 

571 

2»725 

196 

697 

83 

288 
0) 

96 
347 

60 

283 

0) 

100 

350 

23 

249 
0) 

80 
279 

25 

322 

0) 

116 
418 

58 

552 

0) 

192 

629 

83 

16 
(*) 

3 

35 
0 

3 

Citizen  Potawatomis.... 

C1) 

Mexican  Kickapoos 

1 

Sac  and  Fox.. 

33 

Iowas 

0 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  ! 

101,  506 





26,  774 

10,  393 

40,  934 

Cherokee  Nation 

41, 824 

8,703 

4,778 

23,  424 

By  blood 

36,  432 

286 

187 

4, 919 

8,703 

4,778 

23,  424 
286 

By  intermarriage 

Delawares...  . 

18T 

Freedmen 

4,919 

Chickasaw  Nation... 

10, 966 

1,515 

966 

3,823 

By  blood.. 

5,659 

645 

4.662 

1,515 

966 

3,823 
645 

By  intermarriage..  . 

Freedmen _■_ 

4,662 

Choctaw  Nation 

26,  828 



8,444 

2,473 

9,882 

By  blood.. 

17,  488 
1,651 
1,660 
6,029 

8,444 

2,473 

9,882 

By  intermarriage 

1,651 

Mississippi  Choctaws 

1,660 

Freedmen 

6,029 

Creek  Nation 

18,  761 

6,858 

1,698 

3,396 

By  blood 

11,952 
6,809 

6,858 

1,698 

3,396 

Freedmen 

6,809 

Seminole  Nation 

3,127 

1,254 

478 

409 

By  blood 

2,141 
986 

1,254 

478 

409 

Freedmen 

986 

_ 



_ 

i  Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 

'  Approximately  1,300  more  are  living  off  reservation  throughout  the  country,  and  reliable  information 

8  Based  on  1907  roll. 


is  not  available 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
June  SO,  1927— Continued 


(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  agent 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Oregon 

6,674 

1,602 

2,298 

1,867 

2,607 

1,983 

1,464 

1,027 

Klamath  Agency 

1,268 

596 

672 

703 

565 

611 

306 

351 

Klamath 

Modoc 

Paiute 

Pit  River. 

482 

209 

84 

31 

8 

454 

229 
97 
44 
12 
4 

210 

253 
112 
40 
19 
4 
244 

216 
81 
40 
9 
4 
353 

266 
128 
44 
22 
4 
101 

187 
100 
82 
15 
0 
227 

98 

28 

2 

6 

0 

172 

197 

81 

0 

10 

Shasta 

Mixed  tribes 

8 
66 

Salem  Agency... 

1,106 

574 

532 

406 

700 

332 

528 

246 

Siletz  Subagency  (Siletz) 

Fourth  Section  allottees 

Grand     Ronde     Subagency 
(varied  tribes).. 

422 
354 

330 

213 
186 

175 

209 
168 

155 

177 
71 

158 

245 
283 

172 

172 
120 

40 

222 
156 

150 

28 

78 

140 

Umatilla  Agency  (mixed  tribes) .. 
Warm    Springs  Agency  (mixed 

1,103 
997 

*2,200 
358 
106 
304 

23, 107 

515 
491 
0) 

588 
506 
(») 

423 
335 

680 
662 
0) 

440 
600 

250 
380 
0 

413 
17 

Scattered    Indians    (not    under 
agent) 

« 

Rhode  Island  (not  under  agent) 

South  Carolina  (not  under  agent) 

South  Dakota 

11,746 

11,361 

11,361 

11, 746 

11,676 

6,070 

5,361 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  (Sioux) . 

Crow  Creek  Agency  (Sioux) 

Lower     Brule     Subagency 
(Sioux) 

3,021 
924 

598 

309 

2  7,820 

6,839 

2,574 

2,022 

1,537 
449 

312 

162 

3,916 

3,011 

1,351 

1,008 

1,484 
475 

286 

147 

3,904 

2,828 

1,223 

1,014 

1,492 
371 

311 

129 

3,960 

2,707 

1,338 

1,053 

1,529 
563 

287 

180 

3,860 

3,132 

1,236 

969 

1,546 
550 

240 
161 

4,890 
2,949 

936 

404 

280 
300 

160 

109 

1,561 

2,080 

973 

607 

1,195 
74 

198 

Flandreau  Agency  (Sioux) 

Rosebud  Agency  (Sioux) 

39 

1,369 

810 

Sisseton  Agency   (Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux) 

665 

Yankton      Agency      (Yankton 
Sioux) 

1,011 

Tennessee  (not  under  agent) 

56 
2,110 
1,570 

Texas  (not  under  agentj 

Jtah... 

816 

754 

739 

831 

1,397 

96 

77 

Goshute  (Goshutes)  under  Paiute 
Agency 

163 

80 

43 

19 

89 
1,176 

84 

40 

22 

9 

41 
620 

79 

40 

21 

10 

48 
556 

76 
36 
17 
4 

35 

571 

87 
44 
26 
15 

54 

605 

163 

80 

43 

19 

89 
1,003 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

96 

0 

Shivwitz  (Paiutes)  under  Paiute 
Agency 

0 

Skull  Valley  (Goshutes)  under 
Paiute  Agency 

0 

Indian    Peake   (Paiutes)   under 
Paiute  Agency 

0 

Scattered    bands  under    Paiute 
Agency 

0 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency 

White  River  Band 

77 

245 
499 
432 

141 
266 
213 

104 
233 
219 

90 
283 
198 

155 
216 
234 

241 
332 
430 

4 
90 
2 

0 

Uintah  Band 

77 

Uncompahgre  Band 

0 

Vermont  (not  under  agent) 

24 
822 

Vashington 

12, 900 

6,319 

6,581 

4,962 

6,563 

6,876 

2,653 

1,996 

Colville  Agency 

3,637 
2,917 

1,780 
1,447 

1,857 
1,470 

1,754 
1,419 

1, 883 
1,498 

1,638 
1,365 

830 
657 

1,169 

Colville  (Colville) 

895 

Spokane    Subagency 
(Spokanes) 

716 
4 

330 
3 

386 
1 

335 
0 

381 
4 

269 
4 

173 
0 

274 

Chewelah 

0 

*  Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 


1926  report. 


•  Estimated. 
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Indian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 

June  SO,  1927—  Continued 

(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census  where  no  Indian  agent 

is  located) 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Minors 

Adults 

Full 
blood 

Mixed  blood 

States,  agencies,  and  tribes 

Half 

or 
more 

Less 
than 
half 

Washington— Continued. 

Neah  Bay  Agency 

661 

335 

326 

280 

381 

585 

58 

18 

Hoh 

15 
431 
211 

4 

6 
223 
104 

2 

9 
208 
107 

2 

1 

190 

89 
0 

14 
241 
122 

4 

15 
376 
190 

4 

0 
37 
21 

0 

0 

18 

o 

Makah 

Quileute 

Ozette 

0 

Taholah  Agency 

2,764 

1,365 

1,399 

1469 

1920 

1753 

1375 

•261 

Chehalis.. 

85 

65 

801 

215 

175 

48 

1,375 

51 
36 
396 
103 
79 
25 
675 

34 

29 

405 

112 

96 
23 
700 

32 
20 
256 
88 
63 
10 
(>) 

53 
45 
545 
127 
112 
38 
(0 

70 
36 
315 
170 
117 
45 
(>) 

15 

19 

251 

40 

47 

3 

0) 

0 

Nisqually 

10 

Quinaielt 

235 

Quileute 

5 

Skokomish 

11 

Squaxin  Island... 

0 

Unattached 

0) 

Tulalip  Agency 

2,814 

1,432 

1,382 

1,394 

1,420 

1,854 

768 

192 

Lummi 

599 
208 
162 
349 
566 
280 
«326 
194 
130 

310 

98 

88 

183 

269 

138 

181 

105 

60 

289 

110 

74 

166 

297 

142 

145 

89 

70 

315 

110 

70 

166 

257 

155 

168 

99 

54 

284 
98 
92 
183 
309 
125 
158 
95 
76 

315 
149 

54 
349 
262 
210 
326 
144 

45 

250 

39 

37 

0 

286 

66 

0 

50 

40 

34 

Muckleshoot 

20 

Port  Madison 

71 

Puyallup 

0 

Snohomish  or  Tulalip 

Swinomiih 

18 
4 

Clallam 

0 

Skagit  and  Suiattle.... 

0 

Unattached 

45 

Yakima  Agency  (Yakima  Con- 
federated)  

3,024 

1,407 

1,617 

1,065 

1,959 

2,046 

622 

356 

West  Virginia  (not  under  agent) 

7 

1               " 

4,018 

3,626 

Wisconsin 

11,622 

4,122 

4,524 

2,587 

2,934 

2,141 

Hayward    Agency    (La    Courte 
Oreilles) 

1,366 
5,204 

678 
1,011 

688 
930 

507 
923 

859 
1,018 

111 
300 

848 
900 

307 

Keshena  Agency 

741 

Menominees 

1,941 
2,976 
2  606 

1,011 

(3) 

(3) 

930 
(3) 
(*) 

923 
(3) 
(3) 

1,018 

(3) 

(») 

300 

(3) 
(3) 

900 
(«) 

(') 

741 

Oneidas. 

(') 

Stockbridge  and  Munsees... 

(a) 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency  (Chip- 
pewas).. 

801 
873 

386 
471 

415 
402 

313 
490 

488 
383 

319 
873 

358 

o 

124 

Laona  Subagency  (under  Lac  du 
Flambeau) 

0 

Wisconsin  Winnebagos 

(3) 
403 
170 
300 

(3) 
218 
89 
164 

(') 
185 
81 
136 

(») 
215 
96 

179 

(3) 
188 
74 
121 

(a) 
403 
170 
300 

(3) 
0 
0 
0 

780 

(') 

Wisconsin  Potawatomis 

Rice  Lake  Chippewas 

Kansas  Potawatomis 

0 
0 
0 

La  Pointe  Subagency  (under  Lac 
du  Flambeau) 

1,747 

886 

861 

693 

1,054 

40 

927 

Bad  River  Chippewas 

Red  Cliff  Chippewas 

1,169 

578 

589 
297 

580 
281 

476 
217 

693 
361 

38 
2 

380 
400 

751 
671 

Grand  Rapids  Subagency  (under 
Tomah) 

1,412 

i  1, 368 

44 

690 
666 
24 

722 

702 

20 

700 
679 
21 

712 

689 

23 

944 

900 

44 

48 

o 

a 

Winnebagos 

420 

Potawatomi 

0 

Wyoming 

1,952 

1,012 

940 

882 

1,070 

1,206 

366 

380 

Shoshone  Agency 

1,952 

1,012 

940 

882 

1,070 

1,206 

366 

380 

Arapaho  

976 
976 

516 
496 

460 
480 

453 
429 

523 
547 

770 
436 

184 
182 

22 

Shoshone 

358 

1  Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 
»  Estimated. 

•  No  data. 

*  About  200  live  at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States  and  are  not  carried  on  the  census. 
»  195  live  outside  of  Wisconsin  but  are  included. 
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ndian  Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  Slates,  "*  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
June  SO,  1927 — Continued 

RECAPITULATION 
Irand  total 354,940 


ive  Civilized  Tribes 101, 506 


By  blood 75,519 

By  intermarriage 2,582 

Freedmen 23,405 


xclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 253,434 

INDIAN  POPULATION  BY   STATES 


labama 405 

rizona 46,235 


rkansas. 

alifornia 

olorado... 

onuectieut 

'elaware 

'istrict  of  Columbia. 

lorida.. 

eorgia 

iaho 

linois 

idiana 


106 

18, 893 

796 

159 

2 

37 

503 

125 


194 
125 
392 
1,526 
57 


ansas 

Kentucky 

ouisiana 1,066 

iaine— 839 

[aryland 32 

[assachusetts 550 

[ichigan _ 7,  610 

[innesota 15,056 

[ississippi 1, 410 

iissouri 111 

iontana 13,  507 


Nebraska 4,304 

Nevada 5,042 

New  Hampshire 44 

New  Jersey 99 

New  Mexico 22,869 

New  York 5,375 

North  Carolina 12,185 

North  Dakota 10,257 

Ohio 152 

Oklahoma 119,216 

Oregon 6,674 

Pennsylvania 358 

Rhode  Island 106 

South  Carolina 304 

South  Dakota 23,107 

Tennessee 56 

Texas 2,110 

Utah 1,570 

Vermont 24 

Virginia... 822 

Washington.. 12,900 

West  Virginia 7 

Wisconsin 11,622 

Wyoming. 1,952 


(Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents,  supplemented  by  1920  census,  where  no  Indian  agent  is 
:ated.) 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Highest 
grade 
taught 

Class  of  school 

Grand  total 

33, 195 

32, 425 

27,  618 

7,647 

6,573 

5,671 

Colorado  River 

80 
570 

78 
562 

70 
448 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort  Apache 

360 
40 
40 

110 

20 

376 
43 
13 
83 

17 

357 
39 
41 

7 
3 
3 
6 

4 

Do. 

Canon 

Day. 
Do. 

Cibecue 

East  Fork 

Mission     boarding     and     day 

Lutheran. 
Mission    day;*  Lutheran. 

Cibecue 

11 

Fort  Mojave 

250 
35 
528 

296 

16 

515 

273 

15 

479 

6 

5 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Havasupai 

Hopi  Agency 

Hopi 

148 
50 
88 
80 
90 
72 

171 
52 

82 
67 
87 
56 

153 
49 
81 
62 
80 
54 

5 
4 
6 
6 
5 
4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Chimopovy 

Hotevilla-Bicabi    

Do. 

Oraibi 

Do. 

Polacca.- 

Do. 

Second  Mesa 

Do. 

Kaibab    Subagency    (under 

Paiute  Agency). 
Leupp  Agency 

22 

400 

900 

1,094 

25 

414 
989 
665 

16 

381 
916 
597 

4 

6 
10 

Do. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Phoenix 

Pima  Agency 

Pima. 

230 
36 
40 
40 
25 
40 
40 
20 
24 
24 

35 

400 
30 
30 
20 
30 
30 

241 
35 
18 
17 
20 
35 
29 
14 
23 
12 

19 

105 
19 
17 
14 
15 
22 

236 
28 
14 
12 
17 
26 
28 
14 
20 
8 

15 

103 
18 
15 
12 
13 
18 

6 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

7 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Blackwater. 

Casa  Blanca 

Do. 

Chiu  Chuischu. 

Do. 

Co-op  Village 

Do. 

Gila  Crossing.. 

Do. 

Maricopa.. 

Pima. 

Santan 

Sacate  (St.  Francis  Bor- 
gia). 

St.     Catherines     (Santa 
Cruz). 

St.  Johns 

St.  Francis  (Ak-chin) 

St.  Michaels 

St.  Peters  (Casa  Blanca) .. 

Santa  Cruz 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mission'day;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stotonic 

Mission^day;  Presbyterian. 

Salt  River  Agency 

152 

125 

104 

Camp  McDowell. 

30 
32 
90 

16 
30 
79 

13 
27 
64 

4 
4 
5 

Day. 

Lehi 

Do. 

Salt  River.... 

Do. 

San  Carlos  Agency 

436 

358 

294 

Rice  Station. 

216 
100 
80 
40 

197 
67 
48 
46 

170 
49 
41 
34 

6 
3 
5 
5 

Reservation  boarding. 

San  Carlos.. 

Day. 

Bylas.. 

Mission  day;  Lutheran. 

Peridot 

Mission  day. 

Sells  Agency... 

752 

473 

148 



Santa  Rosa 

40 
120 
40 
40 
60 
36 
36 
30 
45 
25 
120 
160 

40 
105 
24 
23 
20 
47 

16 
93 
19 
20 

3 

3 
4 
4 
3 

Day. 

San  Xavier 

Do. 

Sells 

Do. 

Vamori.. 

Do. 

Anegam 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Cowlic 

Do. 

Lourdes 

Do. 

Passinemo.. 

19 

28 
23 
93 
51 

3 
3 
4 
5 
8 

Do. 

San  Miguel 

Do. 

Do 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 

St.  Anthonys. 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Tucson  Training 

Mission  boarding;  Presbyterian. 

67591—27- 


-16 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  gradt 
tavght,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1927 — Continued 

States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average  Highest 
attend-     grade 
ance      taught 

Class  of  school 

Arizona— Continued. 

Southern  Navajo  Agency 

1,315 

962 

939 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Do. 
Day. 

Do. 

400 
160 
250 
25 
60 
145 
275 

465 

164 

275 

33 

25 

448 

157 

240 

24 

70 

6 
5 
5 
3 
3 

Chin  Lee 

Tohatchi 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 

St.  Michaels 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

450 
200 
463 

441 
231 
433 

437 
216 
338 

6 
6 

Truxton  Canon 

Western  Navajo  Agency 

Western  Navajo 

308 
120 
35 

340 
65 
28 

269 
48 
21 

5 

Do. 

Marsh  Pass 

1 
5 

Do. 
Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 
Do. 

Day. 

California 

1,837 

1,891 

1,707 

Fort  Bidwell 

100 
200 
165 
265 

96 
196 
177 
160 

90 
178 
161 
137 

6 
6 
7 

Fort  Yuma 

Mission  Agency 

Campo 

20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
125 

17 
23 
21 
25 
15 
59 

12 
16 
17 
20 
13 
59 

5 

5 
5 
6 
5 
8 

Mesa  Grande 

Do. 

Pala 

Do. 

Rincon 

Do. 

Volcan 

Do. 

St.  Boniface 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

107 

83 

63 

Auberry 

32 
20 

23 
32 

16 
16 

19 
32 

14 
13 

15 
21 

6 

6 

6 
6 

Day. 

Burroughs 

Do. 

Pinoliville  (Round  Val- 
ley)  

Do. 

Tule  River 

Do. 

Sherman 

1,000 

1,179 

1,078 

12 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Colorado 

280 

224 

209 

Consolidated  Ute  Agency 

280 

224 

209 

Allen 

30 
150 
100 

11 
103 
110 

4 
98 

107 

6 
5 
6 

Day. 

Ute  Mountain 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Ignacio 

Florida  Seminole 

15 

384 

17 

264 

~    8 
242 

4 

Day. 

Idaho 

Coeur  d'Alene  Agency 

60 

19 

16 

Kalispel 

30 
30 

9 
10 

8 

8 

6 
6 

Day. 

Kootenai 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Hall  Agency 

224 

196 

186 

Reservation  boardine. 

Fort  Hall 

200 
24 

168 
28 

158 
28 

6 

Good  Shepherd 

4  1  Mission  boardine:  EniscoDal. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Lapwai  Agency 

100 

49 

40 

St.  Joseph's 

100 

49 

40 

8 

Iowa 

70 

48 

34 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

70 

48 

34 

Day. 
Do. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Fox 

40 
30 

22 
26 

17 
17 

6 
6 

Mesquakie 

Kansas 

880 

1,006 

860 

: 

Haskell 

850 
30 

980 
26 

841 
19 

12 
6 

Potawatomie  Subagency— 
No.  1  (Kickapoo) 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 — Continued 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Highest 
grade 
taught 

Class  of  school 

Michigan 1 

872 

416 

356 

Mackinac  Agency 

472 

Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

152 

200 
120 

400 

6 

Mission     boarding     and     day; 

Harbor    Springs     (Holy 
Childhood)... 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Joseph 

Mission     boarding     and     day; 

Catholic. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Mount  Pleasant 

416 

356 

8 

Minnesota 

1,285 

1,061 

934 

Consolidated          Chippewa 
Agency.. 

623 

336 

266 

Grand  Portage 

20 
30 
60 
53 
130 

28 
38 
42 
90 

138 

19 
27 
35 
55 
130 

6 
4 
6 
6 

Day. 

Mille  Lacs 

Do. 

Nett  Lake „„ 

Pine  Point 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Benedict's 

Contract      mission      boarding; 
Catholic. 

Pipestone 

300 
362 

322 
403 

321 
347 

8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Red  Lake  Agency 

Red  Lake 

92 
90 
180 

129 
90 

184 

107 
85 
155 

6 
6 
8 

Reservation  boarding. 

Cross  Lake 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Contract      mission      boarding 
Catholic. 

Mississippi 

170 

130 

90 

Choctaw  Agency 

170 

130 

90 

Bokhomo 

50 
30 
30 
30 
30 

15 
42 
27 
26 
20 

10 
27 
20 
19 
14 

2 

4 
6 
6 
3 

Day. 

Pearl  River 

Do. 

Standing  Pine 

Do. 

Tucker 

Do. 

Redwater 

Do. 

Montana 

1,201 

1,102 

941 

Blackfeet  Agency 

274 

262 

236 

Blackfeet 

144 
30 
100 

160 
31 
71 

142 
26 
68 

6 
4 

Reservation  boarding. 

Heart  Butte 

Day. 

Holy  Family 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Crow  Agency 

110 

69 

52 

Big  Horn.. 

30 

25 
30 
25 

18 
17 
16 
18 

13 
15 
10 
14 

7 
5 
5 
6 

Mission  day;  Baptist. 

St.  Ann's 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

St.  Mary's 

Do. 

San  Xavier 

Do. 

Flathead  Agency 

125 

140 

140 

St.  Ignatius 

125 
250 

140 
188 

140 
157 

8 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Belknap 

100 
30 

120 

127 
26 
35 

104 
20 
33 

6 

5 

7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

St.  Paul's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

170 

137 

118 

Fort  Peck 

120 

88 

3 

46 

76 

3 

39 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Latter-day  Saints 

Mission  boarding;  Mormon. 

Wolf  Point 

50 

Mission     boarding     and     day 

Rocky  Boy's 

Presbyterian. 

40 
232 

52 
254 

43 

195 

4 

Day 

Tongue  River  Agency 

Tongue  River 

80 

47 
40 
65 

102 
45 
45 
62 

80 
38 
24 
53 

6 

4 
4 
9 

Reservation  boarding. 

Birney 

Day. 

Do. 

St.  Labre's  

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 — Continued 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Highest 
grade                    Class  of  school 
taught 

Nebraska..- 

500 
500 

682 

569 

583 
516 

io" 

Genoa 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Santee      (under      Yankton 

10 
... 

Mission     boarding     and     day; 
Congregational. 

Agency). 
Winnebago  Agency 

113 

67 

St.  Augustine 

47 
66 

3 

64 

6 

Mission  hoarding:  Catholic. 

Winnebago  Mission 

4      Mission    boardin?:    Dutch     Re- 

formed. 

Nevada 

830 

717 

629    

Carson  Agency 

600 

560 

499    

Carson 

450 
80 
70 

509 
21 
30 

462 
16 
21 

9 

4 
4 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fort  McDermitt 

Day. 

Nevada 

Do. 

Walker  River  Agency 

125 

67 

61 

Walker  River 

60 
40 
25 

30 
23 
14 

22 
19 
10 

4 
4 
3 

Do. 

Fallon.. 

Do. 

Lovelocks 

Do. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency 

105 

90 

79 

No.  1 

35 
35 
35 

29 

44 

17 

24 
41 
14 

4 
3 

4 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.  3 

Do. 

New  Mexico 

4,724 

4,863 

4,148 

Albuquerque 

800 
400 

520 

903 
281 
533 

863 
190 
503 

12 
8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Charles  H.  Burke... 

Do. 

Eastern  Navajo  Agency 

Do. 

Pueblo  Bonito 

350 
30 

35 

85 

20 

378 
22 
35 
85 

13 

356 
20 
35 
79 

13 

5 
3 
4 
9 

3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pinedale 

Day. 

Farmington 

Mission  boarding;  Presbyterian. 

Rehoboth  

Mission  boarding;  Christian  Re- 

Lake Grove 

formed. 
Mission  day. 

Jicarilla  Agency 

70 

62 

61 

Jicarilla  Mission.. 

70 

62 

61 

7 

Mission  day;  Reformed  Church 

in  America. 

Mescalero 

110 

116 

114 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Northern  Navajo  Agency 

590 

762 

621 

San  Juan 

400 
160 
30 

532 
230 

423 
198 

6 
5 

Do. 

Toadlena. 

Do. 

Navajo  Industrial 

Mission  boarding;  Methodist. 

Pueblo  day  schools- 
Northern  at  Santa  Fe 

527 

588 

446 

Cochiti 

Picuris 

28 
24 
40 
70 
50 
75 
200 
40 

36 
15 
16 
66 
52 
97 
179 
31 
96 

35 
14 
13 

58 
43 
94 
160 
29 

4 
5 
6 
4 
5 
3 
6 
4 
8 

Day. 
Do. 

San  Ildefonso. 

Do. 

San  Juan 

Do. 

Santa  Clara 

Do. 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos. 

Do. 
Do. 

Tesuque 

Do. 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Southern  at  Albuquerque. 

732 

643 

506 



Acomita 

100 
30 

120 
75 
48 
38 
38 
60 
30 
60 
28 
30 

81 
22 
93 
68 
57 
34 
23 
63 
20 
68 
32 
28 
54 

59 
20 
68 
60 
51 
30 
20 
56 
27 
59 
29 
27 

3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 

Day. 

Encinal 

Do. 

Isleta 

Do. 

Jemez 

Do. 

Laguna  

Do. 

McCarthy's... 

Do. 

Mesita 

Do. 

Paguate 

Do. 

Paraje. 

Do. 

San  Felipe 

Do. 

Seama _ 

Sia 

Do. 
Do. 

Bernalillo 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Jemez 

75 

Do. 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 — Continued 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Highest 
grade 
taught 

Class  of  school 

New  Mexico — Continued. 

Santa  Fe . 

450 
525 

522 
453 

458 
386 

9 

Zuni  Agency .. 

ZunL. 

Do 

80 
180 
90 

175 

108 
162 
66 

117 

74 
149 

57 

106 

6 
3 

5 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Christian  Reformed 

St.  Anthony's  Mission 

Mission     day;     Christian     Re- 
formed. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 

North  Carolina 

380 
380 

419 
419 

357 
357 

Cherokee  Agency 

Cherokee.. 

300 
40 
40 

353 
19 

47 

320 
15 
22 

9 

4 
4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Big  Cove. 

Birdtown 

Do. 

North  Dakota 

1,179 
115 
147 

1,214 
129 
118 

1,056 
127 
105 

8~ 

Bismarck 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 

No.  2  (Independence) 

Shell  Creek 

24 
28 
60 

35 

17 
21 

48 

32 

14 

17 
44 

30 

4 

4 
5 

4 

Day. 
Do. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission 

Fort  Berthold 

Mission     boarding     and     day; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Totten 

325 
342 

333 
343 

264 
304 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Standing  Rock__ 

202 
40 
30 
45 
25 

263 
23 
23 
15 
19 

235 
19 
16 
15 
19 

6 

4 
3 

Do. 

Day. 
Do. 

Littlo  Oak 

Fort  Yates  Parochial 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Turtle  Mountain  Agency 

30 

43 

21 

No.  5.— 

30 
220 

43 

248 

21 
235 

6 
9 

Day. 

Wahpeton. . 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Oklahoma.:.. 

3,714 

4,442 

3,584 

Cheyenne    and    Arapaho 
Agency. 

400 

496 

441 

Cantonment 

90 
190 
120 

128 
229 
139 

103 
206 
132 

6 

9 
7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  . 
Seger 

Do. 
Do. 

Chilocco 

800 
445 

1,075 

578 

824 
467 

12 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kiowa  Agency 

125 
160 
160 

152 
222 
204 

130 
181 
156 

6 
8 
6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort  Sill. 

Do. 

Riverside 

Do. 

Osage  Agency,  St.  Louis's 

Pawnee 

75 
100 

33 

147 

22 
121 

10 
6 

C  ontr act    mission    boarding; 

Catholic. 
Reservation  boarding. 

Quapaw  Agency 

210 

221 

187 

Seneca.. 

160 
50 

186 
35 

157 
130 

7 
6 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

C  ontract    mission    boarding 

Shawnee,  St.  Mary's  Acad- 

►  emy. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Catholic. 

40 
1,852 

12 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

1,684 

1,522 

Cherokee  Nation 

300 

340 

292 

Sequoyah       Orphan 
Training. 

Creek  Nation 

Euchee. 

300 

340 

292 

8 

Tribal  boarding. 

232 

302 

227 

100 
132 

148 
154 

106 
121 

8 
8 

Do. 

Eufaula 

Do. 

1  Estimated. 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1927 — Continued 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Highest 
grade 
taught 

Class  of  school 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes— Con. 
Chickasaw   Nation, 
Bloomfield. 

150 
440 

177 
453 

140 

387 

9 

Tribal  boarding. 

Jones  Male  Academy. 
Tuskahoma  Academy. 
Wheelock  Academy. . 
St .  Agnes,  Antlers 

135 
110 
135 
60 

136 
110 
136 
71 

103 
96 

125 
63 

8 
8~ 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Contract  boarding;  Catholic. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations. 

322 

274 

249 

Murray  State  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Oklahoma      Presby- 
terian College. 

Old  Goodland 

St.  Agnes  Academy, 
Ardmore. 

St.  Elizabeth's 

St.  Joseph's 

100 
60 

140 

85 

50 
27 

94 
45 

164 

77 

35 
23 

86 

45 

145 

62 

33 
23 

Contract   boarding;  State  insti- 
tution. 

Contract  mission  boarding;  Pres- 
byterian. 

Contract   boarding;    undenomi- 
national. 

Contract      mission      boarding; 
Catholic. 
Do. 
Do. 

Seminole  Nation 

100 

142 

82 

Mekusukey 

100 

142 

82 

8 

Tribal  boarding. 

Oregon 

1,272 

1,415 

1,156 

Klamath  Agency 

122 

88 

66 

Klamath 

102 
20 

71 
17 

56 
10 

6 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  3 

Day. 

Salem 

900 
150 

1,133 
54 

964 

12 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Umatilla  Agency 

St.  Andrews 

150 

54 

8 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Warm 
Springs. 

100 

140 

126 

6 

Reservation  boarding-. 

South  Dakota 

3,331 

3,501 

3,066 

Cheyenne  River 

180 
75 

375 

275 

1,228 

227 

55 

460 

308 

1,170 

212 
>45 

412 
291 
989 

6 
7 

10 
9 

Do. 

Crow       Creek:  Immaculate 

Conception. 
Flandreau 

Contract      mission      boarding; 

Catholic. 
Nonrcservation  boarding. 

Pierre 

Do. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Pine  Ridge 

350 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
30 
24 
36 
30 
30 
24 
30 
27 
30 
33 
30 
20 
23 
30 

325 

399 
34 
21 
27 
28 
19 
12 
17 
34 
23 
10 
19 
28 
16 
22 
29 
19 
16 
19 
19 

359 

387 
22 
11 
19 
13 
10 
9 
14 
21 
13 
4 
12 
17 
10 
14 
21 
15 
12 
13 
12 

340 

8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
7 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  5 

Day. 

No.  6 

Do. 

No.  7 

Do. 

No.  9. 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

No.  12 

Do. 

No.  15 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  17 

Do. 

No.  19 

Do. 

No.  20 

Do. 

No.  21. 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do. 

No.  23 

Do. 

No.  24 

Do. 

No.  25 

Do. 

No.  27 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29 

Do. 

Holy  Rosary 

Contract      mission      boarding; 

Catholic. 

Rapid  City 

315 
883 

362 
919 

326 

» 

9 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Rosebud  Agency 

Estimated. 
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[ndian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest1  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,11927 — Continued 


States,  agencies,  and  names  of 
schools 

Capac- 
ity 

Total 
enroll- 
ment 

[ 
Average  Highest 
attend-     grade 
ance      tai'ght 

Class  of  school 

3outh  Dakota— Continued. 
Kosebud  Agency— Contd . 
Rosebud 

250 
25 

24 
27 
26 
29 
26 
26 
450 

294 
31 
34 
39 
21 
30 
25 
26 

419 

254 
29 
22 
30 
17 
20 
21 
14 

384 

7 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
10 

Reservationlboarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Blackpipe 

Cut  Meat 

He  Dog's  Camp... 

Do. 

Little  Crow  Camp 

Milk's  Camp.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Oak  Creek... 

Do. 

Spring  Creek.. 

Do. 

St.  Francis 

Contract      mission      boarding; 
Catholic. 

Jtah 

180 

205 

173   

Paiute  Agency 

70 

54 

44   

Goshute 

30 
40 

35 
19 

28 
16 

4 
4 

Day. 

Shivwitz 

Do. 

Uintah  and  Ouray:  Uintah. . 

110 

151 

129 

8 

Reservation  boarding. 

Vasbington.. 

420 

354 

270   

Colville  Agency 

90 

10 

8  [ 

No.  7 

25 

65 

10 

8 

5 

Day. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Neah  Bay  Agency 

120 

79 

54   

Neah  Bay 

60 
60 

56 
23 

40 
14 

6 

Day. 

Quileute 

Do. 

Tulalip  Agency 

210 

265 

208   

Tulalip 

Jamestown 

St.  George 

180 
30 

228 
20 
17 

193 
15 

5 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Wisconsin 

2,009 

1,618 

1,254  1 

Hayward 

Keshena  Agency 

170 
550 

169 
538 

149 
466 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Keshena 

140 
40 
120 
250 

171 
37 
75 

255 

147 
27 
70 

222 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Do. 

Neopit 

St.  Anthony's 

St.  Joseph's 

Day. 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Contract      mission      boarding; 

Catholic. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

160 
804 

194 
256 

184 
122 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Pointe  Agency 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family).. 

Odanah,  St.  Mary's 

St.  Mary's  Mission 

Red  Cliff 

402 

200 

150 

52 

128 
54 
28 
46 

8 
10 

7 
8 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

54 
28 
40 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic 
Mission  day. 

Tomah 

325 

361 

333 

9 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

5  yoming 

Shoshone  Agency 

345 
345 

363 
363 

290 
290 

Shoshone 

Shoshone  Mission 

St.  Michael's 

St.  Stephen's 

135 
20 
60 

130 

148 
14 
77 

124 

119 
13 
73 

85 

7 
5 
6 

6 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Contract      mission      boarding; 

Episcopal. 
Contract      mission      boarding; 

Catholic. 
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Indian  Table  3. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  highest  grade 
taught,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927 — Continued 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 


Class 


Number   Capacity 


Enroll- 
ment 


Average 
attend- 
ance 


Government: 

Nonreservation  boarding 

Tribal  boarding 

Reservation  boarding 

Day 

Total 

Mission,  private,  or  State: 

Contract  boarding 

Noncontract  boarding 

Noncontract  day 

Total 

Total  in  all  schools 


19  9, 825 

8  1, 1G2 

51  9, 572 

129  5, 413 


206 


IS 


S3 


11, 187 
1,343 

10, 771 
4,465 


25, 972         27, 766 


2,312 
3,118 
1,793 


7,223 


33, 195 


2,250 
1,339 
1,070 


32,425 


9,950 
1,065 


3,596 


24, 141 


3,477 


27,  618 
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Designation 


Number 


Salaries 


Total. 


chools 

.gency 

liscellaneous  field  employees 

idian  Office  employees,  including  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner. 


4,937 


$6, 188, 560 


2,561 
1,824 


184 


2,960,175 

2,142,400 

720,  445 

365,  540 


BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS 


3ensions  Table  1. — Number  of  claims  received  and  disposed  of  in  the  fiscal  year 
1927  and  the  number  pending  June  SO,  1927 


Classes 

Pending 

June  30, 

1926 

Received 

during 

year 

Disposed 

of  during 

year 

Pending 

June  3 

1927 

Mvil  War: 

Soldiers . _ 

4,320 
3,861 

45,833 
31,311 

43,  885 
31, 133 

6,268 

Widows,  etc 

4,039 

Total 

8,181 

77, 144 

75, 018 

10, 307 

Var  with  Spain: 

Soldiers 

23,  699 
3,848 

67, 9"6 

5,825 

49,  960 
6,193 

41, 665 

Widows,  etc 

3,480 

Total. . 

27,  547 

73,  751 

56, 153 

45, 145 

tegular  Establishment: 

Soldiers _ 

2,795 
530 

7,782 
1,078 

4,969 

749 

5,608 

Widows,  etc 

859 

Total 

3,325 

8,860 

5,718 

6,467 

Vorld  War:  Widows,  etc 

8 

8 

ndian  wars: 

Soldiers.. . 

105 
327 

7,319 
1,263 

4,552 
584 

2,872 

Widows,  etc 

1,006 

Total 

432 

8,582 

5,136 

3,878 

•Id  wars 

39 
15 
6 

28 

76 

6,153 

53 

81 

6,142 

14 

favy  service.. B ,. 

pecial  acts 

10 

17 

Total 

60 

6,257 

6,276 

41 

Total,  all  classes 

39,  545 

2,444 

1,595 

80 

174,  602 

10,  252 

3,479 

447 

148,  309 

7,999 

4,211 

237 

65,  838 

ccrued 

4,697 

.eimbursement 

863 

[alf  pension 

290 

Grand  total 

43,  664 

188,  780 

160,  756 

71,  688 

'ensions  Table  2. — Statement  showing  loss  to  roll  by  death,  July  1,  1926,  to 
June  80,  1927,  inclusive 


Soldiers 

Widows,  etc. 

Month 

Civil 
War 

Other 
classes 

Civil 
War 

Other 
classes 

Total 

1926 
i  ily 

1,372 

1,262 
1,203 
1,283 
1,359 

214 
291 
240 
245 
230 

1,707 
1,502 
1,423 
1,418 

1,573 

57 
75 
44 
74 

71 

3,350 

.  ugust 

3,130 

>  jptember 

2,910 

1  ctober... 

3,020 

]  ovember 

3,233 

]  ecember... 

in  J'.) 

1, 347                78 

2, 339                86 
2, 058                85 
1, 961                82 
1,988                78 
1, 809                64 
1, 703                61 

2,633 

1927 
.  muary 

2,091 
1,542 
1,607 
1,444 
1,534 
1,352 

346 
280 
316 
312 
334 
246 

4,862 

ebruary... 

3,965 

]  [arch 

3,966 

*  pril... 

3,822 

Hay 

3,741 

*  me 

3,362 

Total... 

16,  958 

3,353 

20, 828              855 

41,994 

247 
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Pensions  Table  3. — Appropriations  for  pensions,  and  disbursements  therefrom 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1927,  and  unexpended  balance  at  close  of  year 

Army 

Navy 

Total 

Appropriation: 

Act  May  10,  1926 

$184, 000, 000. 00 

36,  400, 000. 00 

140,  240.  64 

$8, 000, 000. 00 

1,  600, 000. 00 

12, 473. 30 

$192,  000,  000. 0C 

Advanced  from  1928  appropriation 

38,  000,  000. 0C 

152,713.94 

220,  540,  240.  64 

9,  612,  473.  30 

230, 152,  713.  94 

Disbursements: 

By  disbursing  clerk  Bureau  of  Pensions _. 

220,  540,  239.  72 

9,  612,  472.  45 

230, 152, 712. 17  ! 

Balance  June  30, 1927 

».92 

».85 

1  1.77 

1  Balance  from  1927  appropriation,  Army  $0.17,  Navy  $0.10;  balance  from  1928  appropriation,  Army  $0.75,  ■ 
Navy  $0.75. 

Pensions  Table  4. — Amount  paid  to  pensioners,  1790  to  end  of  fiscal  year  1927 

War  of  the  Revolution $70,  000.  000.  00  \ 

War  of  1812 46,  172,  521.  05  J 

Indian  wars 31,513,894.  62:| 

War  with  Mexico 58,  056,  020.  69  \ 

Civil  War 6,  951,  413,  812.  70 

War  with  Spain . 239,  227,  907.  53 

Regular  establishment 78,  381,  522.  64 

World  War . 219,  966.  55    : 

Unclassified - 16,  513,  425.  54    i 


Total 7,  491,  499,  071.  32 
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Pensions  Table  5. — Disbursements  for  pensions  and  for  maintenance  of  pension 

system  1866  to  1927 


Fiscal  year 


Paid  as  pen- 
sions 


Cost,  mainte- 
nance, and  ex- 
penses i 


Total 


Number  of 
pensioners 


867. 

Sfo 
869. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
873 
87-1. 
87") 
876. 
877. 
878 
87!' 
SSO 
881. 
882 
88.  i 
884. 
885. 
SS6 
S87 
888 
889 
890. 
891 
892 
833 
894 

89;. 

890 
897 
898 
89!) 
300 
901 
9U2 

no;-; 

301 

JO.  j 

m 

307 
JOS 
309 
910 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
310 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


$15 
20 
23 
28 
29 
28 
29 
26 
30, 
29, 
27, 
28, 
26, 
33, 
56, 
50, 
54, 
60, 
57, 
65, 
64, 
73, 


106, 
117, 
139, 
156, 
139, 
13d, 
138, 
139, 
144, 
138, 
138, 
138, 
137, 
137, 
141, 
141, 
139, 
138, 
15o, 
161, 
159, 
157, 
152, 
174, 
172, 
165, 
159, 
160, 
179, 
222, 
213, 
258, 
253, 
263, 
229, 
217, 
207, 
230, 


450,  549.  88 
784,  789.  69 
101, 509. 36 
513,  247.  27 
351,  488.  78 
518,  792.  62 
752,  746.  81 
982, 063.  89 
206,  778.  99 
270,  404.  76 
936,  209.  53 
182,  821.  72 
786,  009.  44 
664,  428.  92 
689,  229.  08 
583,  405. 35 
313,172.05 
427,  573.  81 
912,387.47 
171, 937. 12 
091,142.90 
752,997.08  , 
950,501.67  I 
842,  720.  58 
093,  850. 39 
312,690.50 
394, 147. 11 
906,  637.  94 
986  726.  17 
812,  294. 30 
220,  704.  46 
949,717.35 
651, 879.  80 
355,  052.  95 
462, 130.  65 
531,483.84 
504,  267. 99 
759,  653.  71 
093,  571.  49 
142,  861. 33 
000,  288.  25 
155,412.46 
093, 086.  27 

973,  703.  77 

974,  056.  08 
325, 160.  35 
986,  433.  72 
171,  660. 80 
417, 546.  26 
518,266.14 
155,  089. 92 
895,  053.  94 
835, 328.  75 
159,  292. 70 
295,314.65 
720,  820.  67 
807,583.37 
012,500.18 
994,  777.  60 
150,  612.  00 
844,348.29 
152,  712. 17 


$407, 
490, 
553, 
564, 
600, 
863, 
951, 

1,003, 


1,  015, 
1,034, 
1,  032, 
837, 
935, 
1, 072, 

1,  466, 

2,  591, 

2,  835, 
3, 392, 

3,  245, 
3,  753, 
3,515, 

3,  466, 

3. 526, 
4,700, 

4,  898. 
4, 867, 
3, 963, 
4,338, 
3,991, 
3, 987, 
4, 1 14, 
4, 147, 
3, 841, 
3.  868, 
3,831, 
3, 993, 
3, 849, 
3,721, 
3,  523, 
3, 309, 
2,  800, 
2,852, 
2, 657, 
2,  517, 
2,448, 
2,543, 
2,  066, 
1, 779, 
1, 656, 
1, 562, 

1. 527, 
1,433, 
1,395, 
1,389, 
1,394, 
1, 992, 
1,497, 
1,  489, 
1,  436, 
1,327, 


165.00 
977. 35 
020.34 
526. 81 
997. 86 
079. 00 
253.  00 
200.64 
794.13 
695.  35 
078.  81 
459. 33 
500.09 
734.  14 
027.  28 
059.  64 
236.  01 
648.  29 
181.00 
576.34 
016.  61 
400.91 
057.  27 
968.  40 
382. 13 
636.44 
665.  80 
734.  42 
976.31 
020.  21 
375.  61 
783.07 
091.46 
517.  73 
706.  74 
795.  44 
378. 96 
216.  79 
366.  25 
832.82 
269.  51 
110.  44 
963.36 
583.73 
673.  86 
127. 06 
857.31 
246.  59 
507. 15 
860.  30 
722. 33 
854.  96 
615.  61 
191.  67 
014.  09 
921. 55 
079. 47 
062.  97 
698.  53 
087.39 
001.05 
252. 47 


$15,  857, 
21,  275, 
23, 654, 
29,  077, 

29,  952, 
29,381, 

30,  703, 

27,  985, 
31, 173, 
30,  253, 

28,  951, 

29,  217, 
27, 818, 
34,  502, 
57,  624, 
51,  655, 
55,  779, 
63,  019, 
60,  747, 
68,  564, 
67,336, 
77,  506, 
82,  465, 
92, 309, 

109,  620, 
122,  013, 
144,  232, 

161,  774, 
143, 950, 
144, 150, 
142,  212, 
143, 937, 
148,  765, 
142,  502, 
142, 303, 
142,  400, 

141,  335, 
141, 752, 
144, 942, 
144.864, 

142,  523, 
141,  464, 
155,  894, 
164,  826, 
162, 631, 
159, 842, 
155,  435, 
176,  714, 
174, 484, 
167,  298, 
160,811, 

162,  457, 
181,362, 
223,  592, 
214,  690, 
260, 110, 
255,  201, 
265, 004, 
231,492, 
218,  639, 
209,  280, 
231,479, 


714.  88 
767. 04 
529.70 
774.  08 
486.  64 
871.  62 
999. 81 
264.  53 
573.  12 
100.11 
288.  34 
281.  05 
509.  53 
163.  06 
256.  36 
464.  99 
408.  06 
222.  10 
568.  47 
513.  46 
159.  51 
397. 99 
558. 94 
688.98 
232.52 
326. 94 
812.  91 
372.36 
702.  48 
314.51 
080.  07 
500.  42 
971.26 
570.  68 
837.39 
279.  28 
646.95 
870.  50 
937.  74 
694. 15 
557.  76 
522.  90 
049.63 
287.50 
729. 94 
287. 41 
291.03 
907. 39 
053.  41 
126.  44 
812.  25 
908.  90 
944. 36 
484.37 
328.  74 
742.22 
662. 84 
563.15 
476. 13 
699. 39 
349. 34 
964.64 


126,  722 
155,  474 
169,  643 
187, 963 
198,  686 
207,  495 
232,  229 
238,411 
236,  241 
234,  821 
232, 137 
232,  104 
223, 998 
242,  755 
250,  802 
268,  830 
285,  697 
303,  658 
322,  756 
345, 125 
365,  787 
406,  007 
452, 553 
489,  725 
537, 944 
676, 160 
876,  068 
966, 012 

969,  544 

970,  524 
970,  678 
976,  014 
993, 714 
991,  519 
993, 592 
997, 735 
999,  446 
996,  545 
994, 762 
998,  441 
985, 971 
967, 371 
951,  687 
946,  194 
921,  083 
892, 098 
860,294 
820,  200 
785,  239 
748, 147 
709,  572 
673,  111 
646,  895 
624,  427 
592, 190 
566,  053 
547,  016 
539,  756 
525,  539 
512,  537 
501,  723 
489, 942 


Expenses  of  medical  examinations  and  special  field  examinations  not  included. 
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Pensions  Table  6. 
thereof,  arranged  6; 


—Pensioners  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1927,  and  the  annual  value 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions,  and  by  foreign  countries 


States,  Territory,  and 
District  of  Columbia 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. 


Number 


2,323 

57 

952 

5,239 

33,211 

5,450 

5,170 

1,067 

6,131 

4,348 

3,281 

1,655 

33,  203 

27,  987 

15,675 

17,  793 

12,  992 

3,217 

6,663 

5,607 

17,  937 

19,  295 

7,979 

2,158 

22,  973 

1,994 

7,240 

275 

3,142 

10,  843 

1,042 

38,  689 


Amount 


$923, 

18, 

358, 

2,421, 

13,  729, 

2,  420, 

2,  343, 

511, 

2, 150, 

2,  070, 
916, 
716, 

15,  603, 
13,  529, 

7,  778, 

8,  974, 
5,  738, 
1, 354, 

3,  202, 

2,  473, 
7,  967, 

9,  020, 

3,  654, 
1, 074, 

11, 007, 

795, 

3, 474, 

100, 

1, 476, 

4,  748, 
425, 

17,  791, 


689.  00 

458.  00 
044.  00 
105.  00 
686.  00 
010.00 
762.  00 
468.  00 
773.  00 
655.  00 
724.  00 
950.  00 
999.  00 
675.  00 
217.  00 
919.  00 
897.  00 
103.  00 
002.  00 

631.  00 
132.  00 
271.00 
215.  00 
446.  00 
698.  00 
410.  00 
429.  00 
480.  00 
688.  00 

632.  00 
616.  00 
801.  00 


States,  Territory,  and 
District  of  Columbia 


North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 

Canal  Zone 

INSULAR   POSSESSIONS 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Samoa 

Virgin  Islands 

Total 


Number        Amount 


2,881 
1.074 

43, 881 
7.230 
5.685 

40, 397 
2,548 
1,442 
2,495 
9,153 
6,821 
1,508 
3,121 
5,608 
7,640 
5,634 

12,  373 
797 


$1,067, 

464, 

20,  701, 

3,  379, 

2.  447. 

18.  003, 

1, 126, 

497, 

1, 146, 

4, 036, 

2,649, 

454, 

1,  506, 

2,  096, 

3,  358, 
2,  579, 
5,  926, 

302, 


333.  00 
950.00 
084.60 
200.00 
059.00 
610.00 
749.  00 
234.  00 
672.  00 
934.  00 
109.00 
595.00 
130.  00 
718.00 
425.  00 
583.00 
485.00 
684.  00 


4 

87 

120 

117 

2 

1 


1,331 


485,  876     220,  518,  139.  60 
26  6,  736.  00 


1,098.00 

34, 206. 00 

276,414.00 

28, 039.  00 

1,010.00 

630. 00 


341,397.00 


Foreign  countries 


Australia 
Canada.. 

Cuba 

Denmark 
England. 
France- .. 
Germany 
Ireland.  . 
Italy.... 


Number 


52 
,389 
36 
31 
250 


206 
51 


Amount 


$23, 945.  00 
619,  214.  00 
10, 930.  00 
10,  679. 00 
114,830.00 
27,  582.  00 
80,  225.  00 
72,  957.  00 
15, 823.  00 


Foreign  countries 


Mexico 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Number 


43 

48 
28 
48 
27 
234 


2,709 


Amount 


$15,  596. 00 

16,  748. 00 
13, 065. 00 

17,  860. 00 
11,850.00 
87, 803. 00 


1,139,107.00 


Pensions  Table  7. — Comparative  table  of  disbursements  of  pensions  on  account  of 
the  different  wars,  for  the  last  five  fiscal  years 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Civil  War 

$166,  493,  208.  58 

57,  232,  828.  30 

9, 805.  66 

568,  966.  23 

2, 013,  766.  42 

3,818,070.22 

16,  066.  76 

$171.  605.  623.  27 

30,  223,  218.  67 

7,  400. 00 

434,  792.  69 

1.  900, 185.  94 

3,  655,  799.  32 

17,  328.  40 

$186,  208,  394.  36 

25, 098,  500.  89 

9,  392.  00 

506.  897.  46 

1,959,110.03 

3,  350,  284.  66 

18,032.60 

$202,999,955.16 

21, 139,  863. 45 

13, 383. 00 

580,  601.  02 

1,  919.  223.  65 

3,321,179.22 

20,  572. 10 

$238, 924, 931. 94 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1812 

17, 886, 821. 28 
18,010.00 

War  with  Mexico 

Indian  Wars 

717,  847.  77 
1,  907,  377. 05 

Regular  Establishment 
World  War.. 

3,  532.  595.  71 
24.  916. 43 

Total 

230, 152,  712. 17 

207,  844,  348.  29 

217, 150,  612.  00 

229,  994,  777.  60 

263,012,500.18 
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during  the  year  ended  June  SO, 

Classes 

Original 

Increase 

Reissue 

Resto- 
ration 

Renew- 
al 

Supple- 
mental 

Total 

iivil  War: 

Soldiers  and  sailors- 
General  law 

114 

7 

665 

5 

2~ 

10 

2 
1 

796 

Act  of  June  27,  1890 

10 

Act  of  Feb.  6,  1907 

1 

Act  of  May  11, 1912 

3 
56 

8 

1 

1,217 
26 
16 

58 

5,097 

141 

6 
210 

96 

105 
5,667 
12,  940 

67 

84 

834 

1,905 

39 

84 

1,027 
318 

15 

5,565 
10, 109 

2 

295 
483 

20 

Act  of  May  1,  1920. 

1 

3 
1 

4 

42 

l" 

2 

5,920 

Act  of  July  3, 1926 

10,  602 

Nurses- 
General  law 

5 

Widows,  etc. — 

General  law 

121 

2,978 
3 
4 

1 

23 

19, 391 

r 

i 

4,359 
32 

Act  of  June  27, 1890 

Act  of  Apr.  19, 1908 

1 

1 
3 

22 

Act  of  Apr.  19,  1908,  amended  by 
act  of  Sept.  8,  1916 

60 

Act  of  May  1, 1920 

7 

8 
4 

9 
477 
421 

5 
46 
129 

5 

28 
3 
2 

1 

3 

1 

2 
5 

5,138 

Act  of  July  3,  1926 

19,536 

Remarried  widows — 

Act  of  Sept.  8,  1916 

15 

k           Act  of  Mav  1, 1920 

7 
2,589 

7 

510 

3,525 

8 

3 

13 

602 

3 
3 
2 

1 

694 

Act  of  July  3,  1926 

3,106 

'  Tar  with  Spain: 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses- 
General  law... 

202 
1,410 
8,726 

7 

350 

Act  of  June  5, 1920... 

7,639 

Act  of  May  1,  1926 

25, 324 

Widows,  etc.— 

General  law 

89 

Act  of  July  16, 1918 

90 

Act  of  Sept.  1, 1922 

1 
1 

849 

Act  of  May  1, 1926 

1 

9 

4 

48 

31 
1 

2,518 

Remarried  widows — 

Act  of  Sept.  1, 1922 

43 

Act  of  Mav  1,  1926 

5 

43 
10 

11 

137 

.egular  Establishment  (general  law) : 
Soldiers  and  sailors.. 

1,024 
70 

5 

5 
11 
1 

3,204 
12 

1 
65 

2,138 

Widows,  etc.. 

404 

f  7orld  War  (general  law) : 

Soldiers  and  sailors 

5 

'  far  with  Mexico: 

Survivors— Act  of  July  3, 1926 _ 

5 

Widows— Act  of  Jan.  29, 1887 

7 
1 

333 
130 

5 

244 
5 

1 

12 

6 
1 

1 

7 

2 

36 

«  Id  war— Widow 

3 

1  idianwars: 
Survivors — 

Act  of  Mar.  4, 1917 

12 

42 

3,552 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1927 

191 

Widows— 
i              Act  of  July  27,  1892 

6 

Act  of  Mar.  4, 1917 

1 
3 

1 

311 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1927 

1 

9 

!  far  of  1812— Widow 

1 

Total 

30, 852 

31,  225 

30,  577 

34 

1,273 

55 

94, 016 

7,157 

!   eissues  in  lieu  of  lost  pension  certificates. 
Grand  total 

1,117 

102,  290 

Pension  certificates  issued  for  reimbursement,  145. 

'ensions  Table  9. — Total  number  of  certificates  issued  on  account  of  all  claims 
allowed  since  the  establishment  of  the  pension  system  (to  include  June  SO,  1927) 

Original  soldiers'  and  sailors'  claims  allowed: 

Revolutionary  War  (approximated) 

War  of  1812 

Mexican  War 

Indian  wars 

Old  wars,  prior  to  Mar.  4,  1861 

Since  Mar.  4,  1861,  exclusive  of  war  with  Spain 1,  187,  162 

War  with  Spain  (all  laws) 156,  118 


52,  504 
25,  723 
20,  668 
13,  182 

9,  486 


Total _ 1,  464,  843 
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Reissue  and  increase  claims  allowed: 

Revolutionary  War  (approximated) 2,  992 

Mexican  War  (approximated) 20,  770 

Indian  wars  (approximated) 4,  102 

Since  Mar.  4,  1861,  exclusive  of  war  with  Spain 3,  948,  732 

War  with  Spain  (all  laws) 98,  415 

Total 4,075,011 

Total  soldiers'  and  sailors'  claims  allowed 5,  539,  854 

Original  widows'  claims  allowed: 

Revolutionary  War  widows  (approximated) 22,  644 

Revolutionary  War  daughters  (special  acts) 18 

War  of  1812 35,  522 

Mexican  War 16,376 

Indian  wars 11,  805 

Old  wars,  prior  to  Mar.  4,  1861 8,  046 

Since  Mar.  4,  1861,  exclusive  of  war  with  Spain 973,  048 

War  with  Spain  (all  laws) 33,  654 

Total 1,  101,  113 

Reissue  and  increase  claims  allowed: 

War  with  Spain  (all  laws) 2,  853 

All  other  wars  (approximated) 104,  606 

Total _ 107,459 

Total  widows'  claims  allowed 1,  208,  572 

Approximated  number  of  issues  on  account  of  all  claims  allowed: 

Soldiers  and  sailors 5,  539,  854 

Widows 1,  208,  572 

Total 6,  748,  426 


Pensions  Table  10. — Number  of  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  each  Congress 

since  March  4,  1861 


Thirty-seventh  (1861-1863) 12 

Thirty-eighth  (1863-1865) 27 

Thirty-ninth  (1865-1867)—. 138 

Fortieth  (1867-1869) 275 

Forty-first  (1869-1871) 85 

Forty-second  (1871-1873) 167 

Forty-third  (1873-1875) . 182 

Forty-fourth  (1875-1877) 98 

Forty-fifth  (1877-1879) 230 

Forty-sixth  (1879-1881) 96 

Forty-seventh  (1881-1883) 216 

Forty-eighth  (1883-1885). 598 

Forty-ninth  (1885-1887) 856 

Fiftieth  (1887-1889) 1,015 

Fifty-first  (1889-1891) 1,388 

Fifty-second  (1891-1893) 217 

Fifty-third  (1893-1895) 119 

Fifty-fourth  (1895-1897; 378 


Fifty-fifth  (1897-1899) 

Fifty-sixth  (1899-1901) 1, 

Fifty-seventh  (1901-1903) 2, 

Fifty-eighth  (1903-1905) 3, 

Fifty-ninth  (1905-1907) 6, 

Sixtieth  (1907-1909) 6, 

Sixty-first  (1909-1911) 9, 

Sixty-second  (1911-1913) 6, 

Sixty-third  (1913-1915) 5, 

Sixty-fourth  (1915-1917) 5, 

Sixty-fifth  (1917-1919) 3, 

Sixty-sixth  (1919-1921) 2, 

Sixty-seventh  (1921-1923) 2, 

Sixty-eighth  (1923-1925) 2, 

Sixty-ninth  (1925-1927) 5, 


694 
391 
171 


600 
649 

350 
(161 
886 
641 
200 
319 
436 
378 


Total. 


,254 


1  Pensions  Table  12. — Number  of  -pensioners  of  the  different  wars  on  the  roll  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  last  five  fiscal  years 
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Pensions  Table  11. — Pensioners  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1927,  and  June  SO,  1926 

Classes 

1927 

1926 

Gain 

Loss 

tegular  establishment: 

Invalids _  . 

13,085 

1,886 

158 

1,194 

199 

13 

5 

963 

6,552 

13 

5 

13,028 

2,358 

174 

1,171 

206 

10 

4 

864 

3,450 

14 

3 

57 

Widows 

472 

Minor  children 

16 

Mothers 

23 

Fathers 

7 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 

3 

99 
3,102 

Helpless  children 

3ivil  War: 

General  laws- 
Invalids 

Widows 

Minor  children 

1 

Mothers 

2 

Fathers... 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 

1,297 
8 

43, 998 

183,450 

727 

858 

45,039 

19,732 

49 

2,996 

5 

163 

9 

'.302 

193 

1,073 
9 

105, 926 

220,430 

815 

856 

224 

1 

Act  of  May  1,  1920— 

61, 928 

36, 980 

88 

Helpless  children 

2 

45,039 
19, 732 

Act  of  July  3,  1926— 

Invalids     

Act  of  August  5, 1892 — Nurses 

54 

6,111 

7 

182 

17 

1,351 

207 

3 

5 

\  ar  with  Spain: 
General  laws- 

3,115 

2 

Widows    .-. 

19 

Minor  children . „ 

8 

Mothers 

Fathers 

49 

14 

2 

Helpless  children . 

Act  of  May  1,  1926— 

Invalids     

135,8. 

274 

20,437 

1,410 

28 

6 
970 

3,915 
3,100 

48 
10 
4 
3 

1 16, 071 

199 

17,689 

1,341 

21 

9 
1,080 

3,821 
3,081 

49 
12 
4 
3 

19,745 

75 

2,748 

69 

7 

Widows 

Helpless  children 

Var  with  Mexico: 

Survivors - 

3 

Widows . 

110 

ndian  wars: 

Survivors -_ 

94 
19 

Widows 

/Torld  War: 

1 

Widows 

2 

Mothers 

Total 

Net  loss  to  roll 

489, 942 
11.781 

501. 723 

91,043 

102,824 

^ivil  War. 

War  with  Spain 

Varof  1812 

Var  with  Mexico  - 

ndian  wars 

tegular  establishment 
Vorld  War 

Total 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

302,691 

333. 494 

367.819 

399, 951 

162,638 

143, 199 

120,234 

101. 142 

17 

20 

21 

33 

976 

1,089 

1,274 

1.468 

7,015 

6,902 

6.958 

6,830 

16,540 

16. 951 

16. 161 

16, 037 

65 

68 

70 

78 

489, 942 

501, 723 

512.537 

525,  539 

1923 


433.203 

81,560 

40 

1,685 

6,751 

16,431 

86 

539,  756 
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Pensions  Talle  14. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  class 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1927,  under  general  pension  laws,  and  special  acts  of  Congress, 
and  their  annual  value 


Classes 

General  legislation 

Special  acts 

Number 

Annual  value 

Number 

Annual  value 

Regular  establishment: 

Soldiers 

12, 286 
2,931 

701 

49 

554 

43, 998 
185,  035 

45,039 
19,  732 

2,603 

$2,431,116.18 
339, 864.  00 

720, 756.  00 
29,400.00 
167, 364.  00 

37, 996, 026. 00 
66, 820,  032.  00 

37, 342, 383.  00 
11,841,252.00 

560, 403.  00 

799 
524 

262 

$190, 308. 00 
115,  708  00 

Civil  War: 

General  laws — 

149,  292.  00 

7,321 

3, 166, 188.  00 

Act  of  May  1,  1920— 

Soldiers . _. 

Widows,  etc.. . 

Act  of  July  3,  1926— 

Soldiers. 

Widows,  etc  

War  with  Spain: 
General  laws- 
Soldiers.. 

393 

5 

199 

109,  602.  00 
816.  00 

Nurses 

1,473 

135,  816 

274 

21,  875 

16 

6 
918 

3,660 
2,989 

46 
17 

360, 780.  00 

47, 029, 185. 42 

108,  768.  00 

8,  885, 820.  00 

9,  600. 00 

504.  00 
550,  800.  00 

1,  780, 980.  00 
1, 076,  664. 00 

10, 848.  00 
4, 824.  00 

63,  788  00 

Act  of  May  1,  1926— 

Soldiers 

Nurses. 

War  of  1812:  Widows 

1 

240.  00 

War  with  Mexico: 

Soldiers 

Widows 

52 

255 
111 

2 

19,  584.  00 

Indian  Wars: 

Soldiers 

95, 772.  00 

Widows 

25,  992.  00 

World  War: 

720.  00 

Widows,  etc.. 

Total 

480,  018 

218, 067, 369.  60 

9,924 

3,  938, 010.  00 

Total  number  of  pensioners 

Total  annual  value 

Average  annual  value  of  each  pension: 

All  classes 

Regular  establishment 

Act  of  May  1,  1920 

Act  of  July  3,  1926.... 

General  laws— Civil  War 

Survivors— Civil  War... 

War  with  Spain 


489, 942 
$222,  005, 379.  60 

$453. 12 
$186.  03 
$457.  64 
$759.  34 
$476.  31 
$846.  42 
$351.  20 


Pensions  Table  15. — Comparative  table  of  the  value  of  an  average  pension  of  the 
different  wars,  for  the  last  five  fiscal  years 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Civil  War... 

$550.  04 
351.  90 
576.  80 
582.  95 
287.  06 
230.  83 
247.  18 

$514.  56 
211.05 
370.  00 
399.  25 
275.  30 
215.  66 
254.  82 

$506.  25 
208.  74 
447.  23 
397.  87 
281.  56 
207.30 
257.  60 

$476.  34 
202. 13 
353.  45 
365.  25 
201.  78 
193.  69 
243.  69 

$476.  78 

War  with  Spain..  .                                 

191.38 

War  of  1812 

354.  60 

War  with  Mexico 

368.  37 

Indian  wars 

203.  36 

Regular  establishment... 

216.  46 

World  War 

240.  56 

469.  75 

414.  26 

423.67 

411.02 

421.  92 

Average  (per  capita)  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  1927,  based  on  the  number  on  the  roll  June  30, 
1927: 

To  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War $907.08 

To  widows,  etc.,  of  the  Civil  WTar 398.92 

To  soldiers  of  the  War  with  Spain... -... 343.00 

To  widows,  etc.,  of  the  War  with  Spain 404. 14 
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Pensions  Table  16. — Statement  showing,  by  classes,  the  different  monthly 
paid  to  pensioners  under  special  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  number  at  eaci 
on  the  roll  June  80,  1927 

rates 
h  rate 

Rate 

Regular 

establish- 
ment 

Civil  War 

War  with  Spain 

War  of 
1812 
wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

War 
with 
Mex- 
ico 
wid- 
ows 

Indian  wars 

World 
War 
sol- 
diers 

Sol- 
diers 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Sol- 
diers 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Sol- 
diers 

Nurses 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Sol- 
diers 

Wid- 
ows 

$6       

17 

1 

5 
1 

7 

$7.50       

$8          

9 

10 

317 

5 

3 

2 

116 

11 

44 

1 

2 
4 
11 

$10  .. 

4 
361 

1 
23 

2 
135 

$12        .. -. 

160 

3 

4 

29 

6 

58 

$14        

$15        

3 

16 
3 

28 
18 
34 

2 
27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$16       

$17        

2 

1 

92 

1 

"""62" 

$18 

2 

13 
975 

$20. 

1 

100 

1 

11 

104 

14 

$22 

$24 

102 

2 

1 

2 
126 

$25 

10 

$27 

1 
95 

$30- 

54 

1 
27 

25 

2,458 

63 

26 

19 

22 

37 

2 

$34 

$35 

1 

60 

1 

1 

419 

74 

29 

1 

2,756 

3 

8 

$36 

4 

2 

$38 

$40        

30 

57 

2 

10 

8 

1 

18 

2 

$42     

$45 

1 

$47         

$50      

20 

57 

220 

30 

14 



13 

84 

$54       

$55 

1 
3 
2 

2 
3 

1 

$60 

1 

$65 

2 

3 

..... 

$70 

$72 

5 

"~"l" 

3 

7 

1 

$75 

1 

$80 

2 
1 

$90 

1 
1 

$100 

9 

4 

1 

.. 

3 

$125 

1 

$150 

$208.33^-- 

$416.66% 

1 

Total.... 

799 

524 

262 

7,321 

393 

5 

199 

1 

52 

255 

111 

2 
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Pensions    Table  18. — Operations  of  special   examination  division  for  five  years 


Average  number  of  inspectors. 
Number  of  depositions  taken. 

Depositions  per  inspector 

Reports  submitted.. 

Reports  per  inspector 

Cases  received  during  year 

Cases  disposed  of 

Cases  on  hand  at  close  year 

Expended 

Cost  per  case 


1923 


47 

33,  154 

701 

6,576 

145 

4,470 

4,027 

2,159 

$99,  949.  80 

24.78 


1924 


53 

37,  252 

703 

7,267 

137 

3,970 

4,402 

1,727 

$117,123.02 

26.58 


1925 

50 

34,710 

697 

7,094 

143 

4,095 

4,147 

1,  675 

$109,303.23 

26.36 

1926 


48 

32, 367 

674 

7,055 

141 

5,660 

5,473 

1,862 

$99,  557.  02 

18.19 


1927 


$96 


46 

29,  150 

637 

7,299 

159 

5,898 

6,  337 

1,423 

049.  52 

15.15 


i  Including  $1,049.52  charged  to  the  appropriation,  "Salaries  and  expenses,  employees'  retirement  act," 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  that  amount  having  been  expended  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  retirement 
cases. 

Pensions  Table  19. — Receipts  and  disbursements  account  civil  service  retirement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1921 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury   Department  to  the 

credit  of  the  "civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund"__   $12,  513,  636.  69 
Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 72,  752.  68 


Total  receipts 12,  586,  389.  37 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 2,  590,  568.  52 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds 322,  964.  07 

Treasury  settlement 14,  75 


Total  disbursements 2,  913,  547.  34 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1921 9,  672,  842.  03 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1922 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1921 $9,  672,  842.  03 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit 

of  the  " civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 14,  266,  494.  35 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 587,  254.  64 

Total  in  fund 24,  526,  591.  02 


Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 4,  188,  258.  89 

Disbursements    on   account    of    refunds    (including   $40,111.12 

interest) 2,  203,  198.  04 

Treasury  settlements 870.  18 

Total  disbursements 6,  392,  327.  11 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1922 18,  134,  263.  91 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1922 $18,  134,  263.  91 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit 

of  the  " civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 14,  112,  827.  70 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 1,  042,  781.  58 

Total  in  fund 33,  289,  873.  19 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 4,  964,  001.  92 
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Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds   (including  $107,904.39 

interest) $2,  785,  755.  97 

Treasury  settlements 29,  826.  33 

Total  disbursements 7,  779,  584.  22 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1923 25,  510,  288.  97 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1924 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1923 $25,  510,  288.  97 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit 

of  the  "civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 15,  109,  451.  49 

[nterest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 1,  523,  034.  44 

Total  in  fund 42,  142,  774.  90 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 5,  692,  443.  59 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds   (including  $144,127.42 

interest) 2,  864,  138.  12 

Total  disbursements 8,  556,  581.  71 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1924 33,  586,  193.  19 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1925 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1924 $33,  586,  193.  19 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit 

of  the  "civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 17,  905,  070.  98 

[nterest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 2,  123,  796.  7 1 

Total  in  fund 53,615,060.  88 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 6,  235,  830.  16 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds   (including  $171,071.86 

interest) 2,  713,  452.  16 

Total  disbursements 8,  949,  282.  32 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1925 44,  665,  778.  56 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1926 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1925 $44,  665,  778.  56 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury   Department  to  the 

credit  of  the  "civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 17,  871,  530.  80 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 2,  302,  161.  06 

Total  in  fund 64,  839,  470.  42 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 6,  766,  601.  17 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds   (including  $262,  315.88 

interest) 3,  443,  864.  32 

Total  disbursements 10,  210,  465.  49 

balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1926 54,  629,  004.  93 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1927 

Balance  in  the  fund  July  1,  1926 $54,  629,  004.  93 

Transfers  on  the  books   of  the  Treasury   Department  to  the 

credit  of  the  "civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund" 24,  355,  882.  00 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 2,  812,  581.  84 

Total  in  fund 81,  797,  468.  77 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 9,  598,  285.  73 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds    (including  $329,869.02 

interest) 3,  862,  288.  82 

Treasury  settlement 133.  27 

Total  disbursements 13,  460,  707.  82 

Balance  in  the  fund  June  30,  1927 68,  336,  760.  95 

Pensions  Table  20. — Statement  showing,  by  vocations,  the  number,  sex,  and  cause 
for  which  retired  of  civil  service  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1927,  together 
with  aggregate  contributions  made  by  them 


Total 
number 

Male 

Female 

Aggregate 
contribu- 
tions 

Retired 
for  age 

Retired 
for  dis- 
ability 

Retired 
for  age 

Retired 
for  age 
ability 

Mechanics 

3,195 
2,414 
2,205 
1,222 
1,132 
3,112 
805 

34 

2,595 
1,793 
1,918 

842 
1,017 
1,880 

532 

17 

396 
621 
279 
226 
115 
543 
113 

17 

167 

37 

$361, 619 

City  and  village  letter  carriers 

324, 759 

Rural  letter  carriers 

2 
100 

6 

54 

268, 861 

Post-office  clerks 

156,663 
136,  731 

Railway  mail  clerks 

Departmental  and  other  clerks _ 

395 
95 

294 
65 

376, 845 

Classified  and  unclassified  laborers 

Tropical  service  and  hazardous  occupa- 
tion  

73, 136 
6,671 

Total 

14,  119 

10,594 

2,310 

759 

456 

1, 705, 290 

Average  contributions 

120.77 

Pensions  Table  21. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  civil-service  annuitants 
by  rates,  the  average  annuity,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  retirement  roll,  June  30, 
1927 

Number  receiving  less  than  $100  per  annum 10 

Number  receiving  between  $100  and  $200  per  annum 106 

Number  receiving  between  $200  and  $300  per  annum 409 

Number  receiving  between  $300  and  $400  per  annum 831 

Number  receiving  between  $400  and  $500  per  annum 1,  765 

Number  receiving  between  $500  and  $600  per  annum 1,  560 

Number  receiving  between  $600  and  $700  per  annum 1,  508 

Number  receiving  between  $700  and  $800  per  annum 1,  528 

Number  receiving  between  $800  and  $900  per  annum 2,  117 

Number  receiving  between  $900  and  $999.96  per  annum 1,  545 

Number  receiving  the  maximum  annuity  of  $999.96  per  annum.  2,  740 

Total 14,  119 

Average  annual  rate $721.  39 

Annual  value  of  retirement  roll $10,  185,  305.  41 

Note. — The  annual  value  of  the  retirement  roll  is  reached  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  annuitants  by  the  average  annual  rate,  and  it  represents  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  such  annuitants  for  one  year. 
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Pensions  Table  22. — Statement  showing,  by  age  groups  and  within  certain 
ranges,  the  average  salary  received  during  the  last  10  years  of  service  by  the  annui- 
tants on  the  civil-service  retirement  roll,  June  30,  1927 


Average  salary 

Total 

62  years 

65  years 

70  years 

Aggregate 
annuities 

Aggregate 
compensa- 
tion 

Less  than  $300 

26 

179 

1,141 

2,603 

4,981 

21 

138 

702 

1,966 

3,679 

2,748 

397 

106 

41 

20 

13 

4 

6 

5 

40 
434 
610 
948 

3,377 

43,  781 

467,  427 

1, 363, 028 

3.  819.  210 

6,243 

5300  to  $600 

5 

27 
354 

83,910 

5600  to  $900 

889, 990 

5900  to  $1,200 

2, 819,  676 

51,200  to  $1,500 

6,  682,  737 

51,500  to  $1,800 

3,652              414 

490  j    3,117,814 
306           855. 444 

5,913,517 

51,800  to  $2,100 

965 
308 
130 
56 
43 
16 
19 

262 
87 
9 
4 
1 
2 

1,855,125 

52,100  to  $2,400 

115 
80 
32 
29 
10 
13 

277, 778 
117,368 
52, 166 
39,016 
14, 197 
16, 231 

682, 165 

52,400  to  $2,700 

328, 070 

52,700  to  $3,000. .. 

159, 184 

53,000  to  $3,300. 

134, 956 

3,300  to  $3,600 

54, 998 

53,600  and  over..                     

83,  855 

Total 

14,119 

1,166 

9,841 

3,112 

10, 186,  837 

19, 694, 426 

Average  annuity .. $721.  39 

Average  annual  compensation 1,  394.  88 

Pensions   Table  23. — Information  concerning  number  of  annuitants  and   dis- 
bursements, civil-service  retirement  fund,  by  fiscal  years,  etc. 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1921 6,  471 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $2,  590,  568.  52 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1922 7,  576 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $4,  188,  258.  89 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1923 9,  334 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $4,  964,  001.  92 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1924 10,  548 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $5,  692,  443.  59 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1925 11,  689 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $6,  235,  830.  16 

Number  ol  annuitants  on  tne  roll  June  30,  1926 1?,  &>*. 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $6,  766,  601.  17 

Number  of  annuitants  on  tne  roil  June  30,  1927: 

Retired  for  age 11,  353 

Retired  for  disability 2,  766 


Total 

Disbursements  during  fiscal  year: 

On  account  of  annuities $9,  598,  285.  73 

On  account  of  refunds 3.  862,  288.  82 

Treasury  Settlement 133.  27 


14,  119 


Total $13,  460,  707.  82 

Number  of  annuitants  dropped  during  fiscal 
year: 

On  account  of  death 1,  110 

For  other  causes 60 


Total „ 

Certificates  issued  during  the  year: 

Originals 

Reissues 

Restorations 

Renewals 


1,  170 


2,736 

397 

8 

19 


Total. 


3,160 
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Number  of  annuitants  who  are  also  pensioners 1 ,  308 

Number  of  annuitants  under  guardianship 89 

Number  of  refunds  paid 31,  760 

Number  of  refunds  carrying  interest 30,  384 

Amount  of  interest  paid $329,  869.  02 

Average  amount  of  each  refund  paid $121.  61 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


ideological  Survey  Table  1. — Summary   of  outstanding   mineral   withdrawals 
and  classifications  June  30,  1927 


Coal 

Oil 

Oil  shale 

Phosphate 

Potash 

State 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
coal 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
oil -shale 
land 

With- 
drawn 

Classi- 
fied as 
phos- 
phate 
land 

With- 
drawn 

laska— 

Acres 

Acres 
56, 993 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

uteres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

139, 415 

92, 496 

61, 160 

8,720 

3, 193,  502 

alifornia 

17,  603 
4, 180, 736 

1, 178, 392 
218,  997 

90, 518 

olorado .. 

64, 560 

952,  239 

78, 192 
391, 532 

120 
268, 299 

4,761 

4.603 

466,  990 
1,  350,  426 

4,233 
67,  651 

7, 883, 164 

83,  673 

5, 084, 069 

5,  954,  364 

8,  560,  671 

279, 944 

3,833 

123 

39, 422 

ew  Mexico 

570,  372 
11. 178.286 

7, 418, 437 

orth  Dakota... 

84,  894 

4,361          18. 8S7 

250, 093 
1,  270,  972 

141, 444 
6,  738,  516 

tan 

3,  636,  541 

691,  801 

2,  260,  604 

1,  341,  264 

91,464 

2, 703, 755 

301, 945 

160 

Wyoming 

545,  737 

460, 103 

992,  969 

25,  293 

Total 

29,941,092 

32,  054,  219 

5,  279, 196 

71, 884 

156, 147 

4,116,097 

2, 044,  582 

297,  705 

7,  548, 377 

iEological  Survey  Table  2. — Applications  received,  acted  on,  and  pending  under 
the  mineral-leasing  acts,  fiscal  year  1926-27 


Mineral 


il  and  gas . 
ji1  oal 

;i   hosphate.. 
1  odium 

|  otassium.. 
il  shale.... 
ulphur.... 


Permits 


Re- 
ceived 


5, 242 
209 


20 

159 


Acted 
on 


4,671 
194 


22 
162 


Pend- 
ing 


Leases 


Re- 
ceived 


27 


Acted 
on 


32 


Pend- 
ing 


Patents 


Re- 
ceived 


Acted 
on 


Pend- 
ing 


tEological  Survey  Table  3. — Producing  oil  and  gas  fields,  with  dates  defined 
and  net  acreage  outstanding  June  30,  1927,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920 

1  Jalifornia: 

Buena  Vista  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920;  May  18,  1925;  Aug.  15,  Acres 

1923;  Feb.  11,  1924;  Mar.  26,  1925;  June  12,  1925 32,  282 

Coalinga  east  side  field,  July  20,  1920_. 9,  760 

Coalinga  west  side  field,  July  20,  1920 15,  002 

Elk  Hills  field,  Aug.  11,  1920;  Nov.  19,  1923 38,  902 

Kern  River  field,  July  15,  1920 34,866 

Lost  Hills  field,  July  20,  1920 4,  206 

McKittrick  field,  Aug.  11,  1920;  May  18,  1923;  Oct.  6,  1924 6,  376 

McKittrick  Front  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 4,  882 

Midway  field,  Aug.  17,  1920;  May  18,  1923 26,536 

Sunset  field,  Aug.  11,  1920 12,  183 

Wheeler  Ridge  field,  Mar.  25,  1925 880 

263 
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Colorado:  Acres 

Garmesa  field,  Mar.  30,  1925 4,  672 

Hamilton  dome,  Feb.  19,  1924 4,  357 

North  McCallum  field,  Mar.  17,  1927 3,  081 

Wellington  anticline,  Jan.  28,  1924 4,  365 

White  River  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922  (13,208  acres  canceled  Apr. 

13,  1926) 

Williams  Park  anticline,  May  17,  1923 4,  266 

Montana: 

Baker  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 5,  629 

Cat  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920;  Apr.  4,  1921;  June  21,  1927 2,  918 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  16,  1924 581 

(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Wyoming  2,319.) 

Gas  City  field,  Jan.  5,  1922 1,  275 

Gas  Ridge  field,  Dec.  9,  1922;  Apr.  20,  1926 16,  587 

Kevin-Sunburst  field,  Dec.  9,  1922;  Apr.  20,  1926 47,691 

Shelby  field,  Dec.  9,  1922;  Apr.  20,  1926 23,  906 

New  Mexico: 

Artesia  field,  Nov.  6,  1925;  Nov.  14,  1925 21,533 

Aztec  field,  Jan.  9,  1924 1,  600 

Oklahoma : 

East  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924  (156  acres  canceled  Feb. 

3,  1927). 

Middle  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22, 1924;  Oct.  3, 1924;  Feb.  3, 1927  222 

West  Red  River  oil  field,  Aug.  22,  1924;  Feb.  3,  1927 403 

Utah: 

Cisco  dome,  Feb.  25,  1925 13,  515 

Virgin  oil  field,  Aug.  30,  1924 520 

Woodside  field,  May  19,  1924;  Jan.  27,  1926 12,375 

Wyoming: 

Alkali  Butte  field,  Dec.  1,  1923 399 

Big  Muddy  field,  Aug.  20,  1920 6,  427 

Big  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,  697 

Big  Sand  Draw  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 7,  393 

Billy  Creek  field,  Feb.  8,  1924 3,  560 

Black  Mountain  anticline,  Mar.  30,  1925 2,  865 

Bolton  Creek  field,  Nov.  30,  1921 . 720 

Boone  dome,  Feb.  4,  1924 2,  320 

Buffalo  Basin  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 7,922 

Byron  field,  July  20,  1920 224  3f 

Derby  dome,  Dec.  19,  1922 926 

Dry  Piney  field,  Apr.  2,  1920  (2,559  acres  canceled  Nov.  25,  1924). 

East  Ferris  dome,  Apr.  7,  1926 876 

East  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1924 312 

Elk  Basin  field,  Dec.  16,  1924;  Dec.  30,  1924;  Mar.  16,  1927___  2,  319 
(Additional  acreage,  same  field,  in  Montana  581.) 

Elk  Butte  field,  July  15,  1920 2,002 

Garland  field,  July  20,  1920 587.94 

Grass  Creek  field,  Aug.  18,  1920 3,067 

Greybull  field,  Apr.  26,  1921 95.  93 

Hamilton  dome,  Apr.  5,  1920 11,  087 

Hatfield  dome,  Sept.  21,  1925 1,  676 

Hidden  dome,  Apr.  20,  1922 1,  067 

Iron  Creek  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 920 
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Vyoming — Continued.  Acres 

Lamb  anticline,  Mar.  12,  1925 1,  944 

Lance  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 10,  736 

Little  Grass  Creek  field,  Sept.  19,  1921 1,  240 

Little  Polecat  field,  Apr.  2,  1923 1,076 

Mahoney  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920;  Aug.  11,  1921;  Sept.  21,  1925 8,  229 

Middle  Baxter  basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 1,  800 

Mule  Creek  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  527 

North  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 2,716 

Notches  dome,  Dec.  13,  1923 960 

Osage  field,  Aug.  25,  1920;  Oct.  5,  1920 15,  224 

Poison  Spider  field,  Sept.  17,  1920 5,  359 

Rex  dome,  Sept.  21,  1925 1,  360 

Rock  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 4,  354 

Salt  Creek  field,  Apr.  2,  1920 34,  398 

South  Baxter  Basin  field,  Apr.  27,  1925 3,  120 

Thornton  field,  Apr.  5,  1920 1,  274 

Torchlight  dome,  Oct.  30,  1920;  Oct.  26,1923 1,004 

Wertz  dome,  Dec.  15,  1920;  Feb.  25,  1927 1,009 

West  Ferris  dome,  Apr.  7,  1926;  Apr.  9,  1926 720 

West  Warm  Springs  field,  Nov.  10,  1924 80 

Wiley  anticline,  July  20,  1920 879 


Geological  Survey  Table  4. — Power- 


reserves 


I  deludes  all  areas  reserved  or  classified  as  valuable  for  power  purposes  and  withheld  subject  to  disposal 
only  under  the  Federal  water-power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1063).  Designations,  classifications, 
and  other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the  total  areas  without  distinction] 


State 


labama 

i  laska 

I  rizona 

i  rkansas 

(  iliforma 

(  jlorado 

1  orida 

I  aho 

I  ichigan 

I  innesota 

I  ississippi 

I  ontana 

i  sbraska 

f  8vada 

t  aw  Mexico., 
r  orth  Dakota 

C  -egon 

5  uth  Dakota. 

t  :ah. 

|  ashington... 
*  isconsin 


Reserved 

prior  to 

July  1, 1926 


Acres 

2,377 

213,  646 

1,  270,  395 

28,  551 

1, 170,  617 

507, 098 

486 

467, 807 

1,240 

19,  062 

3 

303, 589 

761 

300,  798 

270,  878 


Eliminated 

prior  to 
July  1, 1926 


Reserves 
outstanding 

prior  to 
July  1, 1926 


Acres 


520 
114,  344 


28,  489 
75,  783 


£32 


94,  379 


7,714 


Acres 

2,377 

213, 126 

1, 156, 051 

28,  551 

1, 142, 128 

431,  315 

486 

281,  507 

1,240 

18,  530 

3 

209,  210 

761 

300,  318 

263, 164 


during  fis- 


Acres 


Eliminated 
during  fis- 
cal year 


Acres 


654,437  110,317  ;  544,120 

12  I  12 

746,254  122,434  622,820 

292,617  52,810  i  239,807 

1,210  226  !  984 

Vyoming. |        222,560  73,408  149,152 


Total 6,474 


868,736       5,605,662 


4,531 

5,286 

1,120 

144,596 

24,175 

533 

122,  738 


1,754 


177 


5,221 


2,000 


398 


98,  746 

40 

10,  455 

100, 142 

643 

62 


513,  642 


2,797 


1,931 


2,964 
1,025 


29,296 


outstanding 

June  30, 

1927 


Acres 

2,377 

217,  657 

1, 151,  671 

29,671 

1,  284, 970 

455, 490 

1,019 

399, 024 

1,240 

18,  530 

3 

207,  387 

761 

300,  716 

260,  367 


640,935 
52 
630,311 
338,  924 
1,627 
147,  276 
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Geological  Survey  Table  5. — Summary  of  enlarged-homestead  designations 

[Areas  classified  as  arid  and  nonirrigable,  residence  by  entrymen  required  (act  of  Feb.  19, 1909  (35  Stat.  639 
applicable  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyomini 
act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  13,  1912  (37  Stat.  132),  applicable  t 
California,  North  Dakota;  act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas;  act  of  Mar.  4,  191 
(38  Stat.  1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakota).  Areas  classified  as  arid,  nonirrigable,  and  lacking  domest 
water  supply,  residence  by  entrymen  not  required  (act  of  Feb.  19, 1909  (35  Stat.  639),  applicable  to  Utal 
act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho)] 


State 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Total 

Nonresidence. 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon.. 

South  Dakota 

Utah: 

Total 

Nonresidence. 

Washington 

Wyoming. 


Designa 
tions  prior  to 
July  1,  1926 


Acres 
31,  421, 499 
13,  255, 780 
33,  682,  752 

13,  670, 724 
572,  747 
650,  084 
53,  415,  606 
50, 166, 320 
43,  772, 180 
12,  276,  749 
21,  273,  454 
16,  336,  096 

11,  535,  394 
1,  645,  969 
6,  649,  942 

29,  547,  901 


Total 337,654,481     13,036,666     324,617,815 


Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1926 


Acres 
5, 870, 874 
238,  453 
195,  508 

460, 925 
4,233 


245, 

3, 580, 

227, 

3, 

989, 
348, 


460,  924 

78,  600 

251,  842 

162,  043 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1,  1926 


Acres 
25,  550,  625 
13, 017, 327 
33, 487,  244 


Designa-  Hance'lla- 
tions  dur-  tions  dur- 
ing fiscal  ing  fiscal 
year  year 


Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30,195 


13,  209, 
568, 
650, 
53, 169, 
46,  585, 
43,  544, 
12,  272, 
20,  283, 
15,  987, 

11,  074, 
1,  567, 
6,  398, 

29,  385, 


Acres  Acres 

9,680  

21,764 

36,041 

20,095  j 

j whX'.V  ".'.'".'.. 

42,244 

1,845 

955~"~I"~"^ 

3,253    



116, 360        i  239, 160 
1,920  2,960 

5,250    , 

46,431    


304,238  239,160     324,682,85 


^Icr&s 
25,  560.  3(      i 
13,  039,  W 
33,  523,  2* 

13,  229, 8£  j 
568,81  ; 

650, 4C 
53,  212,  IS 
46,587,44  , 
43,  544,  44 
12,  273,  8.e 
20.286.8C  " 
15,987,92  \ 

10,951,67   ; 

1,  566,  32 

6,  403.  Zi 
29,  432, 2? 


^Includes  920  acres  previously  designated  under  sections  1-5,  now  designated  under  section  6. 

Geological  Survey  Table  6. — Summary  of  stock-raising  homestead  designation 

[Areas  classified  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and  ( 
such  character  that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family.    Act  of  December  2! 
t   1916  (39  Stat.,  862)] 


State 

Designa- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1926 

Cancella- 
tions prior 
to  July  1, 
1926 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
prior  to 
July  1,  1926 

Designa- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year 

Cancella- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year 

Designa- 
tions out- 
standing 
June  30, 
1927 

Acres 

13,  947, 097 

1,120 

7, 812, 309 

8,  355,  936 

480 

5, 367,  664 

114, 139 

3,  451 

15,  206,  290 

189,  574 

520, 133 

31, 179,  252 

375,  892 

80,  025 

6,  252,  407 

6,  485,  433 

1, 487,  667 

682,  621 

19,  939,  752 

Acres 
887, 580 

Acres 

13, 059, 517 

1,120 

7, 810,  909 

8, 337, 096 

Acres 
41,  407 

Acres 

Acres 

13,100,92 

1,12 

7, 886, 8S 

8, 492, 66 

Arkansas 

California 

1,400 

18, 840 

480 

1,854 

75,  990 
155, 565 

5,  365,  810 
114, 139 

3,451 

15, 189,  209 

189,  574 

517,013 

31, 178,  616 

375,  892 

80,  025 

6,  249,  279 
6, 484,  883 
1,  486,  787 

681,  487 
19,  933,  539 

81, 953 

5,  447, 76 

114, 13 

3,4£ 

15,  332, 6.1 

194, 8C 

562, 97 

31,  283, 97 

375, 8? 

82,  OS 

6,307,63 

6,495,9* 

1,  645, 21 

689,02 

20,083,42 

Montana 

17, 081 

133, 444 

5,235 

45,  961 

105,  356 

3,120 
636 

2,057 

58,  352 

11, 105 

164, 103 

7,  540 

149,  896 

3,128 

550 

880 

1,134 

6,213 

South  Dakota 

Utah.. 

5,  640 



Total.. 

118,001,242 

942.  896 

117,  058,  346 

1,  047,  964 

5,640 

118,100,67 
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Geological  Survey  Table  7. — Summary  of  outstanding  water  resources  and 
agricultural  withdrawals  and  classifications  June  SO,  1927 


State 

Power  reserves 

Reser- 
voir with- 
drawals 

Public- 
water 
with- 
drawals 

Ground- 
water 

With- 
drawals 

Classifi- 
cations 

Desig- 
na- 
tions » 

Miscella- 
neous 

Total 

reclama- 
tion 

designa- 
tions 

Acres 
120 

93, 415 
386, 259 

22,  354 
287, 391 
231,  910 

Acres 
1,735 
43, 005 
37, 182 
1,590 
292,  974 
174,  661 

Acres 
528,~239~ 

Acres 

522 

81,237 

199, 991 

5,727 

704,  605 

48,  919 

1,019 

9,338 

Acres 

2,377 

217,  657 

1, 151,  671 

29,  671 

1,  284,  970 

455, 490 

1,019 

399,  024 

1,240 

18,  530 

3 

207,  387 

761 

300, 716 

260, 367 

^4cres 

Acres 

^4cres 

AJaska 

Arizona 

.Arkansas 

23, 040 

17, 575 

1,160 

1,728 

171, 282 
2,300 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

205, 637 

1,240 

12,  309 

184, 049 

13, 185 

Vlichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

6,221 

3 

23,  991 

Montana 

129,  944 

761 

27,  492 

117,  206 

53, 452 

9,080 

8,697 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

28,  026 

143,"  161" 

245, 198 

8,056 
9,881 

1, 576, 295 

few  Mexico 

>  forth  Dakota 

1,569 
10,  619 

80" 

35,  943 

)regon 

372,  738 

192,  292 

15,  250 

60, 655 
52 
25, 110 
61, 147 
1,627 
40,  764 

640, 935 
52 
630,  311 
338,  924 
1,627 
147,  276 

20, 501 
240 

32,  915 
920 

South  Dakota 

'  Jtah 

442,  375 
97, 086 

162,  826 
180, 691 

j  Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

80, 891 

25,  621 

1,714 

79,  225 

Total 

2,  509, 128 

1,  378, 104 

686,  650 

1,  516, 126 

6, 090, 008 

84,  933 

364,  777 

1,  576,  295 

i  Designated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn. 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Reclamation  Table  1. — Consolidated  financial  statement,  June  SO,  1927 

DEBIT  SIDE 

Construction  account: 
Primary  projects- 
Cost  of  irrigation  works- 
Original  construction $161,022,874.29 

Supplemental  construction 8, 624, 685.  73 

Value  of  works  taken  over 2, 074, 028. 27 

Total  construction  cost, $171,721,588.29 

Operation  and  maintenance  prior  to  public  notice 
(net) 2,427,634.38 

Operation  and  maintenance  deficits  and  arrear- 
ages to  be  paid  with  construction. 2,498,393.  95 

Penalties  on  water-right  charges  to  be  paid  with 
construction 319, 592. 21 

5,245,620.54 

176, 967,  208.  83 
Less- 
Abandoned    works,    nonreimbursable    cost 

and  charge-offs 9.698,175.10 

Construction  revenues 5.426,585.85 

Contributed  funds 1,174,306.49 

16, 299, 067. 44 

Total  to  be  repaid  by  water  users 1.  $160, 668, 141. 39 

Yuma  auxiliary  project- 
Cost  of  irrigation  works.. 876, 503. 14 

Less:  Construction  revenues 176.87 

876, 326.  27 

Operation  and  maintenance  results 1,737,618. 17 

Secondary  projects  and  general  investigations: 

Cost  of  investigations 2, 711, 090.  04 

Less:  Contributed  funds 562, 815.  86 

2, 148, 274. 18 

Plant  and  equipment 1,226,629.31 

Materials  and  supplies 388,845.53 

Accounts  receivable: 

Current  accounts  due 4,316,667.01 

Deferred  accounts  not  due 144, 120,  Oil.  04 

148, 436, 678.  05 

Prepaid  civil-service  retirement  fund 2,340.33 

Unadjusted  debits:  General  office  expense  undistributed, 

disbursement  vouchers  in  transit,  etc 344,760.20 

Cash: 

Balance  on  hand- 
Reclamation  fund. . $9,492,384.44 

Yuma  auxiliary  fund 97, 115. 01 

Special  funds 32,366.09 

9, 621, 865.  54 

Cash  in  special  deposit  account  and  in  transit 61,163.67 

9,  683, 029.  21 

Total  debits 325,  512,  642. 64 

CREDIT  SIDE 

Security  for  repayment  of  cost  of  irrigation  works: 

Contracted  construction  repayments 171,  583, 008. 21 

Yuma  auxiliary  contracted  repayments 829,378  59 

172,412,386.80 

Current  accounts  payable 1,110,913.57 

Unadjusted  credits:  Collection  vouchers  in  transit 488.30 

Unapplied  credits:  Forfeitures,   penalties,   hospital  re- 
sults, rentals  of  withdrawn  lands,  etc 3, 740, 552. 30 
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Government  aid  for  reclamation  of  arid  lands: 

Reclamation  fund. $140,688,251.42 

Special  funds — 

Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 597,461.24 

Rio  Grande  Dam.. 1,000,000.00 

General  investigations,  1923-Dec  31,  1924 275,000.00 

Increase  of  compensation 2,  797, 960.  33 

Wind  River  Indian  (Riverton) 359, 176.  04 

Drainage  and  cut-over  lands 99,815.08 

Arid,  semiarid,  swamp,  and  cut-over  timberlands 15,000.00 

Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project 25,000.00 


Total 145,757,664.11 

Advances  to  reclamation  fund  (bond  loan) $20,000,000.00 

Less:  Amount  repaid. 7,000,000.00 

13, 000, 000.  00 


Less:  Nonreimbursable  appropriation,  Rio  Grande  Dam. 


Less:  Impairment  of  funds — 

Abandoned  works. $1,365,964.85 

Nonreimbursable  cost 382, 097. 31 

Operation  and  maintenance  cost  uncollectible.  453, 290. 99 

Write-offs,  act  of  May  25,  1926 7,308,009.29 


158,757,664.11 
1, 000, 000.  00 

157,757,664.11 


9,  509, 362. 44 


$148, 248,  301. 6 


Total  credits 325,  512,  642.  fr 

Reclamation  Table  2. — Available  funds,  expenditures,  and  balances,  fiscal  yeai 

1927 


Funds 

Reclamation 

Yuma 
auxiliary 

General 
investi- 
gations 

Wind 
River 
Indian 
(River- 
ton) 

Arid, 
semiarid, 
swamp, 
and  cut- 
over  tim- 
berlands 

Columbia 

Basin 

irrigation 

project 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1926 

$8, 244, 818.  70 

604,001.04 

17,801.96 

3, 504, 689. 93 

3, 634. 21 

12, 986.  29 

$68, 051. 20 

$8, 764. 84 

$303. 61 

Receipts: 

Proceeds   from   sale   of  public 
lands  . 

Proceeds  from  oil  leasing  act 

Proceeds  from  potassium  royal- 
ties  

Proceeds  from    Federal   power 
licenses 

From  sale  of  lands  and  water 
rights 

29, 063. 81 

5,  563,  209.  54 

From  General  Treasury 

i  303.  61 

$15,666.66   $25,666.61 

Total.  . 

17,  925,  537.  75 

97. 1 1 S.  M 

8,  764.  84 

15,000.00       25,000.0i 

Expenditures: 

1,  000, 000.  00 
7, 433. 153.  31 

Disbursements 

12,328.20         4.070.5 

Total 

8,433,153.31 

12,328.20         4,070.5 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30, 1927 . 

9,492,384.44     97.115.01 

8, 764.  84 

2,671.80       20.929.4j 

Contra. 
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Reclamation  Table  8. — Accounts  receivable,  construction  water-right  charges  (in- 
cluding Warren  Act  contract  charges  and  contributed  funds) 


State  and  project 


Due 


Fiscal  year 
1927 


To  June  30, 
1927 


Collected 


Cash 


Fiscal  year 
1927 


To  June  30, 
1927 


Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1927 


Uncollected 

June  30, 

1927 


Arizona: 

Salt  River 

Yuma  auxiliary. 

Arizona-California:  Yuma... 

California:  Orland 

Colorado:  Uncompahgre 

Idaho: 

American  Falls 

Boise. 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Sun  River... 

Montana-North       Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone 

I  Nebraska-Wyoming:  North 

Platte 

f  Nevada:  Newlands 

;  New  Mexico:  Carlsbad 

!New     Mexico-Texas:     Rio 
Grande 
Oregon : 
Baker 
Umatilla 

Oregon-California:  Klamath. 
SouthDakota:  BelleFourche. 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Yakima-Kittitas 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 


Total. 

Paid  in  advance  of  due  dates. 
Refunds 


$645,  557.  09 

i  31, 074.  69 

362,  679.  47 

65, 155.  28 

142,  858.  67 

385,  677.  36 

1 1,  585, 175. 12 

i  80, 000.  00 

J  177, 190.  86 

»  42,  470.  44 
l  19,  990.  94 

i  52, 115.  79 

1 1, 030,  937.  64 
47,  331.  58 
62,  588. 46 

488,  270. 10 

5, 000.  00 

i  249,  535.  58 

51, 108. 18 

1 121.  25 

i  163, 123.  78 

46, 192.  92 
391,  627.  96 


$3,596,303.10 
812,  442.  59 

2,  600, 103.  22 
502,  993.  78 
620, 182.  71 

3, 345,  641.  34 

2, 195, 921.  81 

8, 025.  66 

3,  672, 204.  62 

439,  888.  77 
175,  654.  89 

82,  591. 13 

2,545,417.72 
763,  337. 00 
664, 886.  95 


$520.  71 

4,151.99 

209,038.32 

64,  709. 16 

82,  625. 14 

330,  064. 18 
210,  600.  47 


250,  580.  91 

10,  002.  72 
5,  886. 14 

12, 412.  99 

101,  663.  37 

101,  551.  73 

54, 155.  95 


1, 193,  601.  00     323,  570. 10 


5,000.00! 
411,099.44! 
808,972.75! 
796,251.95! 
770, 020.  66 '. 


5,  000.  00 
422.  24 

82,  462.  68 
i  30.  00 

82, 473.  01 


$2,951,266.72 
678, 404.  23 

2,  306, 637.  75 
487,  766. 34 
278,  518. 11 

3,  260, 347.  57 
2, 165,  966. 42 

8,  025.  66 
3, 286,  771.  98 

434, 414. 45 
171,651.35 

82, 562.  44 

1, 995, 307.  57 
727,  228.  53 
629, 855. 40 

1, 028, 841.  44 

5,000.00. 
391,907.27:. 
796,269.37. 

478,  836.  62 
744,961.05 


$4,  562.  92 
170, 436.  78 


59,  620.  68 


25,092.00 


$645, 036.  38 

129,  475.  44 

123,028.69 

15,227.44 

282, 043.  92 

85,  293.  77 
4,863.39 


154, 437.  22 


502.  21 
479.  30 


227, 837.  89 

9,  771.  69 

81.25 

134, 246.  64 


230, 995.  42 

4,972.11 
3,  524.  24 

28.69 

322,  272.  26 
26,  336.  78 
34, 950.  30 

30,  512. 92 


266.  57 


1335,210.75 


151,857.93       27,397.39 
897,095.36     414,034.09 

1,000.00 

712, 39P.39I        4,090.57 


100,950.61 

4,617,789.89! 

1,  000.  00! 

645,  253.  68! 


19, 192. 17 

12,  703.  38 

317, 148.  76 

25, 059.  01 

50, 907.  32 
243,  258.  40 


2,  528.  58 


64,617.13 


1,  072, 899.  77 


772, 893.  77i2.  377,  383.  86 

-...   1238,549.62 

289.04 


28,275,535.05,2  825,910.80 
160,284.83:  3  56,468.13 
46,469.341 


2,  671,  447.  92 


Total  collections. 2,139,123.28  28,482,289.22 


1  Contra. 

1  Other  credits  for  fiscal  year,  $505,802.35. 

1  Increase  for  fiscal  year,  $26,906.31. 

Note. —Numerous  decreases  in  amount  of  charges  due  were  caused  by  funding  of  delinquent  charges 
under  contracts  with  irrigation  districts  under  the  acts  of  Dec.  5,  1924,  and  May  25.  1926. 
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Reclamation  Table  9. — Accounts  receivable,  operation  and  maintenance  charge. 

(after  public  notice) 


Due 


Collected 


State  and  project 


Arizona:  Yuma  auxiliary 

Arizona-California:  Yuma 

California:  Orland 

Colorado:  Uncompahgre 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Boise  (drainage) 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

Sun  River 

Montana-North         Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone 

Nebraska-Wyoming:    North 

Platte 

Nevada:  Newlands... 

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad 

New      Mexico-Texas:      Rio 

Grande 

North  Dakota: 

Bu  ford-Trenton 

Williston 

Oregon:  Umatilla 

Oregon-California:  Klamath. 
South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche. 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 


Fiscal  year 
1927 


$44, 
318, 
32, 
139, 

1597, 

i  213, 

»97, 

«  211, 

137, 

28, 

121, 


To  June  30, 
1927 


154.93 

475.31 

S3s.  (is 
524.  80 

035.  81 
968.  58 
085.  53 
063.  45 

518. 07 
103.  31 

230.  04 


185, 084. 04 


Total 

Paid  in  advance  of  due  date. 

Penalties  and  interest 

Refunds 


Total  collections. 


675, 

7, 

40, 


GS5.  05 
764.  09 
555.  42 


317,215.05 


172, 

2, 

75, 

-124, 

106, 

260, 

1136, 


273.  97 
492.  53 
000.  00 
261.  59 

614.  73 

403,  36 
227.  41 


291.33 


i  109,  293.  49 


Cash 


Fiscal  year 
1927 


$259,  963.  07 

2,418,155.53 

346, 148.  80 

567,  248.  24 

1,  533,  595.  21 

473,  764. 19 

60,712.62 

1,  544,  074. 01 

488, 858.  79 

28, 103.  31 

160,212.42 

158,609.75 

1,  775,  201.  62 

1,118,195.35 

632, 045.  74 

1,  408,  475.  25 

2,  317.  41 
34, 042.  75i 
330,  690.  63 
687,  202.  30 
754,  927.  27 
377,  758.  57 

492,  245. 01 

3,  232,  330.  49 

554,  961.  32 


To  June  30, 
1927 


$27,271.96     $158,965. 
318, 189.  66   2, 135,  500.  4 
30,011.70       323,431.22 
112,  292.  65,      393, 

24,469.03    1,484,648.42 
13.  23       467,  408. 30 
59, 192.  22 
1,  468, 356, 


70,  998.  79 

45,  282. 12 
20,  067.  68 
3,  634. 05 

50,  243.  40 

53,  675. 06 
69,  805.  73 
35,  043.  64 

312,  241.  51 


5,  666.  62 
43,  919.  83 
11,  620.  28 
30,  829. 14 

13,  234.  71 

261,  996.  72 

9,409.12 


19,439,839.7111,549,916.63 

33,027.86 

439,228.271      21,271.73 
123.08 


463,  359.  84 
20,  067.  68 
152, 160.  52 

145,  650.  57 

1,  653,  803.  62 

1,  062, 183.  85 

604,  044.  40 

1, 356,  603.  26 

2,317.41 
34.  042.  75 
324,  979.  37 
654, 154. 11 
552,  388.  50 
361,071.33 


Uncollcctec 
Other         June  30, 
credits  to         1927 
June  30, 
1927 


$1,106.79  $99,890.3) 

45,941.75  236,713.3: 

15,631.77  7,085.8: 

29,  395. 02  143,  972.  S 


46,  526.  29 
6, 123.  43 
1,519.05 

75,  666. 36 

11,193.031 

395. 00! 

3,  922.  62, 


46,  687. 42 
38,680.021 
11,921.01 


2,  420.  51 

232. 4< 

1.31 

50.85 

14,305.95 

7,  640. & 
4,129.2 

12,  954.  K 

74,  710.  K 
17,331.4? 
16,080.33 


4,  486.  44       47,  385.  51 


3.314.38 
30,  478.  47 

9,  376.  82 
11,  870. 15 


322,  804.  01  2,  632.  31 
026,739.19,  43,605.50 
481,219.79     20,336.64 


2,396.88 

2,569.78 

193,101.95 

4,817.09 

166,808.69 
101.9S5.80 
53,  404. 89 


17,  708,  974.  27,2  460,  814.  901,  270,  050.  54   i 

59,141.85        3  319. 14  _ 

412, 137. 37  *  18,  065.  56         9, 025. 34 
14,692.85  »5S.02 


339.30  18,194,946.34! 


i  Contra. 

2  Other  credits  for  fiscal  year,  $25,129.78. 

8  Decrease  for  fiscal  year,  $675.30. 

4  Increase  for  fiscal  year,  $413.43. 

*  Decrease  for  fiscal  year,  $98.67. 

Note.— Numerous  decreases  in  amount  of  charges  due  were  caused  by  funding  of  delinquent  charges 
under  contracts  with  irrigation  districts  under  the  acts  of  Dec.  5,  1924,  and  May  25,  1926. 
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Reclamation  Table  10. — Accounts  receivable,  rentals  of  irrigation  water 


State  and  project 


Arizona:  Salt  River. 

Arizona:  Yuma  auxiliary.. 

!  Arizona-California:  Yuma 

!  California:  Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

daho: 

Boise.. --_ 

Minidoka 

jBntana: 

Huntley. 

Milk  River 

Sun  River.. 

Vlontana-North  Dakota:  Lower 

Yellowstone 

Nebraska- Wyoming:         North 

Platte 

Nevada:  Newlands 

^ew  Mexico: 

Carlsbad... 

Hondo 

sTew  Mexico-Texas:  Rio  Grande. 
<Jorth  Dakota: 

Buford-Trenton.. 

Williston 

)regon:  Umatilla. 

j  )regon-California:  Klamath 

>outh  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche... 

Jtah:  Strawberry  Valley 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Wyoming: 

Riverton 

Shoshone. 


Total. 


Due 


Fiscal 
year  1927 


$1, 229. 60 
873. 13 
225.  00 

48. 722.  57 
3,659.98 

124,213.49 
1, 015.  60 

445.  06 
1,  201.  49 
15,  061.  25 

1,  501.  08 

4,  602. 50 
649.  70 

2,311.61 

"~26,~257."75 


To  June  30, 

1927 


18.50 

29,  084.  08 

443.  80 

595.  59 

408. 00 
2, 326.  94 

725. 89 
3, 147.  28 


$2, 246, 726.  01 

2, 812.  65 

470, 145.  08 

121, 050.  00 

424, 442.  74 
1,203,664.01 

749,  688.  57 
274,  713.  90 

9,064.60 
230, 396.  70 
103, 762.  37 

125,  503.  27 

395, 930. 94 
27, 048.  84 

31, 389.  03 

9, 129.  70 

1, 205, 985. 44j 

31.75' 
2,117.28! 

34, 883. 02! 

83,  677.  64 
6,909.14 

17,596.13 

110,378.88' 
153,  794. 44 1 

1, 400.  641 
37,114.95| 


Collected 


Cash 


Fiscal 
ear  1927 


$1,710.60 

11,149.31 

225.  00 

54,  517. 43 
5,213.62 


955.  60 

453.  56 

6, 137.  67 
15, 743.  58 

1,  517.  01 

4,  602.  50 
664. 90 

2,311.61 

'36,"642."60 


18.50 

26, 320.  75 

443. 80 

595.  59 


2,  Oil.  07 


686.  89 
3,  584.  53 


To  June 
1927 


Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1927 


$2,  246,  726.  01 

2,  812.  65 

462,  278.  07 

121, 050. 00 

410,424.51 
1,179,200.29 

744, 968.  07 
271, 419.  67 

9,  037. 44 

217,  523.  56 

79, 036. 12 

125,  503.  27 

323,  789.  04 
20, 863. 19 

31,389.03 

9, 129.  70j 

1,203,265.44! 

31.75| 

2,117.28! 

34,883.02: 

80,818.471 

6,741.34 

17,  596. 13 

107, 386.  69 
152,  635.  51 

1, 361. 64 

36, 832. 45 


$6,861.49 


6, 409.  75 
13,117.47 


4,  720.  50 
3, 234. 23 


1, 208. 14 
1, 149.  61 


10.00 
6, 176.  85 


17.80 


2, 584. 19 


39.00 
55.92 


120,  292.  91    8, 079,  357. 72j  163, 207.  50   7, 898, 820. 34j  2  45,  584. 95   134, 952. 43 


Un- 
collected 
June  30, 

1927 


$1,005.52 


7,608.48 
11,346.25 


60.00 

27.16 
11,  665. 00 
23,  576.  64 


72, 131. 90 
8.80 


2, 720.  00 


2,  859. 17 
150.  00 


408. 00 
1, 158. 93 


226.  58 


Contra. 


2  Other  credits  for  fiscal  year,  $2,665.34. 


Reclamation  Table  11. — Voucher  transactions,  all  funds  and  net  investment,  as 
of  June  SO,  1927;  analysis  by  funds 


Expenditures 

Collections 

Net  investment 

Item 

Fiscal  year      To  June  30, 
1927                   1927 

Fiscal  year 
1927 

To  June  30, 
1927 

Fiscal  year 
1927 

To  June  30, 
1927 

iechimationiund— 
ncrease    of    com- 
pensation (net)... 

$7, 433, 153. 31 

$215,  650, 476.  40 

2,  797,  960.  33 

597,461.24 

$5,  563, 209.  54 

$71,  554,  609. 42 

$1, 869,  943.  77 

$144, 095, 866. 98 

2,  797,  960.  33 

597  461.24 

udgments,   Court 
of  Claims 

tio  Grande  Dam 
appropriation 
(net).. 

1,  000, 000.  00 
359, 176.  04 

266,  235. 16 

1, 000, 000. 00 
359, 176. 04 

266,  235. 16 
i  97, 115.  01 

Vimi  River  Indian 
(Riverton)  (net). 

Jeneral  investiga- 
tions,   Reclama- 
tion     Service, 
1923-Dec.  31, 1924 
(net) 

" 

fuma  auxiliary 
project  fund 

788,  561.  27         29.  063.  81 

885.  676.  28 

i  29,  063. 81 

)rainage  and  cut- 
over  fund  (net)  _  _ 

99,815.08 

12,  328.  20 
4,  070.  55 

99, 815.  08 

i.rid.    semiarid, 
swamp,  and  cut- 
over  timberlands 
(net) 

12,  328.  20 
4,070.55 

12,  328.  20 
4,  070.  55 

12,  328.  20 
4, 070.  55 

Columbia      Basin 
irrigation  project 
(net) 

Total 

7,  449,  552.  06 

221,  576, 084.  27 

5,  592,  273.  35   72, 440,  285.  70 

1,857,278.71 

149, 135,  798.  57 

1  Contra. 
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Reclamation   Table    12. — Summary   of  construction   results   to  June  SO,   192', 


Items 

To  June  30,  1927 

To  June  30,  1926 

Increase 

Reservoir  capacity  available  (original) 

CANALS,   DITCHES,   AND  DRAINS 

Canals  over  800  second-feet  capacity 

Canals  301  to  800  second-feet  capacity. 

Canals  50  to  300  second-feet  capacity 

Canals  less  than  50  second-feet  capacity... 

Acre  feet 

12,  556,  653 

Miles 

521.6 

718.2 

2,  323.  4 

9,  470.  2 

Acre  feet 
10, 498, 153 

Miles 

517.5 

718.2 

2,315.9 

9,  460.  0 

Acre  feet 

2, 058,  50 

Miles 

4. 
0 
7. 
10. 

Total  canals 

13,  033.  4 

13,011.6 

21. 

Waste  water  ditches 

1,  056.  3 

1,  850.  6 

215.7 

1, 043.  3 

1,  75 4.  9 

213.3 

13. 

■■= 

95. 

2. 

' 

Total 

3, 122.  6 

3,011.5 

11L 

16,  156.  0 

16,  023.  1 

132. 

TUNNELS 

Num  ber 

Length  (feet) 

110 

155,  172 

Cubic  yards 

2,  609, 387 

15,  699,  809 

1, 897, 155 

106 
153,310 

Cubic  yards 

2, 357,  559 

15, 135,  508 

1,728,175 

1,86 

STORAGE   AND   DIVERSION   DAMS 

Masonry 

Earth 

Rockfill  and  crib 

Cubic  yards 

251, 8i 
504, 3( 
168, 9$ 

:. 

Total 

20,  206,  351 

19,  221,  242 

985, 1( 

DIKES   AND  LEVEES 

Feet        Cu.  yds. 
1,138,109    5,911,568 

Feet      i   Cu.  yds. 
1,090,243    5,714,213 

Feet 
47, 866 

Cu.  yds 

197,3.'. 

1 

I 

Concrete      Wood 

Concrete      'W  ood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Costing  over  $2,000..- 

Number 

1,518 

3,394 

18,  302 

32, 097 

Number 

237 

1,033 

10,  965 

77,  748 

Number  '•  Number 

1,512              236 

3, 370           1, 023 

17,  954         10,  828 

31,883         77,075 

Nwnber 

6 

24 

348 
214 

Numbei 

11' 

6" 

Costing  $500  to  $2,000 

Costing  $100  to  $500. 

« 

Costing  less  than  $100 

Total 

55,311 

89,  983 

54,  719         89,  162 

592 

8:: 

Gran d  total - 

145,  294 

143,881 

1,413 

i» 

Number  |  Length 

Number  j   Length 

Number 

Lengtt 

BRIDGES 

Steel 

Feet 

112          9,124 

430  1       12,963 

10,242  i     235,323 

390           5,216 

Feet 
112  1        9,  124 
430         12, 963 
10,094  1     231.970 

0 

0 

148 

7 

Feet 
3,3 

. 

Combination 

iV! 

Wood 

Concrete 

383 

5,165 

G 

Total 

11,174       262,626 

11,019 

259,  222 

155 

3,4'lj 

CULVERTS 

Number     Length 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Lengtt   1 

Concrete 

3,597  !     181,734 
2,  924       100,  524 
2,097         83,010 
4,307        111,636 

3,506 
2,  642 
2,094 
4,285 

174,  871 
90,  813 
82,  952 

110,041 

91 

282 

6,8  ? 

Metal.... 

9.7  1 

3                  i 

Wood 

22            1,  5  J 

1 

Total 

12,925  j     476,904 

12,  527 

458,  677 

398           18, 2  | 

PIPE 

Concrete 

Linear  feet 

1, 040, 138 

372, 737 
1,  646,  606 

700,319 

Linear  feet 

1, 025, 052 

363,  515 

1,  631,  690 

686,  738 

Linear  feet 

15,0  e 

Metal 

9,  2  { 

Terra  cotta  (tile) 

Hi  9] 

Wood. .. 

13,  5  1 

1 

Total 

3.  759.  800 

3.  706.  995 

52.  £  II 
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]  eclamation  Table  12. — Summary  of  construction  results  to  June  80,  1927 — ■ 

Continued 


Items 

To  June  30,  1927 

To  June  30,  1926 

Increase 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

Number 

Length 

FLUMES 

Dncrete 

etal -.- 

ood 

103 
l,70f 
2,680 

Feet 

73,348 
229,  250 
533, 982 

103 
1, 712 

2,658 

Feet 

73, 348 
225,  599 
506, 045 

0 

55 
22 

Feet 
0 
3,651 

27,937 

Total 

CANALS  LINED 

rag  th  (miles) - 

4,550 

836, 580 

4,473 

804, 992 

77 

31,  588 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

464.6 

4.1 

454.5 

4.1 

10.1 

0 

Total 

BUILDINGS 

fices 

jsidences 

>wer  plants 

imping  stations 

irns,  storehouses,  etc... 

468.7 

458.6 

10.1 

Number 
101 
731 
35 
230 
575 

Number 
101 
731 
34 
197 
575 

Number 
0 
0 
1 
33 
0 

Total. 


WELLS 

umber  and  depth 

COMMUNICATIONS 

)ads___ 

lilroads 

ilephone  lines 

•ansmission  lines 


1,672 

1,638 

34 

Number  |    Depth 

Number      Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Feet 

6S5         72, 579 

681 

Feet 
72, 347 

* 

Feet 
232 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

1,084.8 

1,075.3 

9.5 

83.0 

83.0 

0 

3,  350.  3 

3,  350.  3 

0 

1,761.5 

1,  676.  0 

85.5 

Total 

POWER  DEVELOPED 

ater  and  steam,  horsepower...  

6, 279.  6 

6, 184.  6 

95 

155,903 

81,  668 

74,  235 

EXCAVATION 

ass  1 — Earth 

Cubic  yards 

232, 342, 336 

13,096,417 

10, 987,  505 

Cubic  yards 

228, 130, 109 

12,  908,  601 

10,  577,  756 

Cubic  yards 
4, 212,  227 
187,816 

ass  2 — Indurated  material 

1  ass  3 — Rock     

409, 749 

Total 

256,  426,  258 

251,616,466 

4, 809, 792 

prap  (cubic  yards) 

2, 495, 049 
1,  057, 143 
3, 851, 073 
4,  255, 307 
754,  868 

2, 407,  545 

998,  762 

3,716,275 

3,  937,  565 

513, 144 

87,  504 

>ving  (square  yards) 

58,  381 
134,  798 

increte  (cubic  yards) ... 

tment  (barrels) 

317, 742 
241,  724 

mite  (square  vards) 
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Reclamation  Table  13. — Settlement  and  economic  data,  1926 


Irrigated  farms 

Towns 

Number 

of 
schools 

Number 

of 
churches 

State  and  project 

Num- 
ber 

Popula- 
tion 

Num- 
ber 

Popula- 
tion 

Arizona:  Salt  River 

7,303. 
1,35? 

684 

431 
1,606 

3,460 

178 

2,520 

587 
359 
433 
471 

2,732 
727 
404 

4,562 
515 
452 
580 

2,742 

400 
3,428 
1,350 

45,000 
3,798 
1,719 

1,159 
5,554 

10,000 

552 

7,223 

1,  870 

900 

969 

1900 

7,077 

2,616 

2,129 

20,  200 

1,340 

1,  906 

l  1,  580 

6,500 

1,289 
10,  620 
3,715 

12 
5 

1 

6 
3 

10 
3 
6 

8 

17 
4 
8 

18 
5 
4 

34 
4 
5 
4 

12 

3 

11 
8 
5 

3 
5 

62,000 
8, 1  00 
1,700 

11,246 
7,400 

40, 160 
1,337 
7,625 

570 

8,189 

363 

2,820 

19,  700 

2,  550 

3,575 

130,  829 

1, 280 

11,  025 

760 

18,  500 

3,000 
7,683 
26,  775 
8,500 

2,300 
1,406 

70 
14 
10 

24 
27 

47 
6 
23 

8 
32 

7 

16 
102 
11 

8 
80 

6 
32 
27 
26 

6 
41 
10 

25 

3 

6 

65 
U 
< 

35 

2T, 

5< 
t 
3c 

t 
34 
S 

H 
6( 

< 

IS 
12t 

i 
it 

2f 

K 
3C 

4 

ie 

s 

< 

Arizona-California:  Yuma 

California:  Orland .. 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

Sun  River 

Montana-North  Dakota:  Lower  Yellowstone . 
Nebraska- Wyoming:  North  Platte 

Nevada:  Newlands. 

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad 

New  Mexico- Texas:  Rio  Grande 

Oregon:  Umatilla 

Oregon-California:  Klamath 

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley .. 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima-Sunnyside 

Yakima-Tiet  on 

Yakima-Kittitas.  . 

Wyoming: 

Ri  verton.. 

6 

799 

17 

1,992 

Shoshone 

Total 

38, 091 

140,  625 

204 

390, 193 

667 

64c 

Banks 

State  and  project 

Number 

Capital 
stock 

Deposits 

Number 
of  depos- 
itors 

Arizona:  Salt  River.— 

15 
3 
2 

4 
6 

10 

1 
5 

2 

12 

2 

5 

17 

1 

2 

11 

1 

5 

4 

5 

3 
9 

6 

3 
3 

$1, 600. 000 
165. 000 
171, 000 

344, 000 
506, 500 

1,  200,  000 

20,  000 
200,  000 

50,  000 
460,  000 

70,000 
143,  500 
507,  500 

75,  000 

98,  000 

2,  075,  000 

25,000 
355,  000 
135, 000 
235,  000 

125,  000 
260,  000 
375, 000 

100,  000 
85,  000 

$31, 000,  000 

2,  757,  980 
1, 146,  500 

3, 489,  270 

3,  495,  500 

19,  500,  000 

300,  000 

2,  392,  500 

200, 000 

4,  506,  200 
195,  000 
868,  220 

6,  210,  000 

923,  000 

582,  700 

30, 000,  000 

265,  000 

5, 540,  000 

2,  254, 990 

1,  750,  000 

1,174,000 

2,  446,  500 
4,  813,  360 

520,  000 
503,  000 

43, 2<X 

Arizona-California:  Yuma 

8,4<X 
3,  (XX 

California:  Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

S,9(X 

Uncompahgre 

11,25( 

Idaho: 

Boise.. 

30,501 

King  Hill 

90( 

Minidoka... 

4,211 

Montana: 

Huntley 

601 

Milk  River 

9,001 

Sun  River 

81' 

Montana-North  Dakota:  Lower  Yellowstone 

3,051 

Nebraska-Wyoming:  North  Platte 

19,001 

Nevada:  Newlands 

1,751 

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad 

1,501 

New  M                              Grande 

46,001 

Oregon:  Umatilla 

1,201 

Oregon-California:  Klamath 

10, 501 

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche 

6,501 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley 

8,35i 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

2,401 

Yakima-Sunnyside. 

7,88: 

Yakima-Kittitas 

10, 601 

Wyoming: 

Riverton 

1,501 

Shoshone 

2.101 

Total 

137 

9,  380,  500 

127,  103,  720 

243, 11 

1  Estimated. 
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Reclamation  Table   15. — Summary  of  crop  report  on  reclamation  projects 

in  1926 

Note.— These  figures  are  limited  to  crops  covered  by  census  on  Government  projects  proper,  excluding 
all  crops  in  areas  served  with  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 


Acreage  cropped 

Yields 

Crop  value 

Crop 

Total 

1 

Per 
cent  of 
cropped 

Unit 

Total 

Average 
per 
acre 

Aver- 
age per 
acre 

Total 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
value 
of  all 
crops 

Cereals: 

46,  933 
61,306 
38,  454 
1,990 
170,  517 

3.4 

4.5 

2.  9 

.  1 

'12.6 

Bushels.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

...do 

1,339,867 
1,428,313 
1,  274,  304 
20,  598 
3,  990,  295 

29.0 
23.3 
33.1 
10.3 
23.4 

$17.27 

17.23 

12.67 

7.74 

24.74 

$810,  288 

1,  056,  455 

487, 176 

15,416 

4,  218,  952 

1.3 

1.8 

Oats 

Rye... 

Who  ut 

.8 
7.6 

Total . . 

319,  200 

23.5 

8,  053,  377 

25.2 

20.63 

(',.  5SS,  1>7 

10  9 

Otfcergrcin  and  seed: 
Alfalfa  seed 

Clover  seed 

20, 336 

14,  892 

84 

1,451 

1.5 
1.  1 

61,  156 

51, 104 

1,747 

6,592 

3.0 
3.4 
27.3 
4.5 

2S.38 

46.27 
25.67 
8.50 

577,110 

688,  967 

1,643 

12,  310 

1.0 
1.  1 

Flaxseed 

.1 

...do 

...do 

Tons 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bushels.. 

—do 

...do 

...do 

Total. 

36,  763 

2.7 

120,  599 

3.3 

34.82 

1,280,030 

2.1 

Hoy  and  forage: 

Alfalfa  hay 

Clover  hay 

Other  hay.. 

Corn  fodder 

Other  forage 

450,  737 

12,  583 

36,011 

6,495 

34,  991 

176,896 

33.1 
.9 
2.7 
.5 
2.6 
12.9 

1,  291,  342 
17,256 
44,  528 
25,041 
54,  886 

2.8 
1.3 
1.2 
3.8 

1.5 

25.82 
9.16 
11.66 
24.74 
22.23 
9.97 

11,638,496 
115,227 
419,879 
160,  691 
777,  769 
1,  763,  877 

19.2 
.1 
.7 
.2 
1.3 
3.0 

Total.  . 

717,713 

52.7 

1,433,053 

20.72 

14,  875,  939 

24  5 

Vegetables  and  truck: 
Beans... 

11,826 

9,  550 

41,255 

549 

30,  023 

.8 

.7 

3.0 

""'2.2 

159,  449 

853,  647 

7,  363,  835 

79,  449 

13.5 
90.0 
178.5 
144.7 

33.77 
137.  60 
144.  48 
150.  53 
188.  64 

399,  340 

1,  354, 051 

5,  960,  479 

82,  640 

5,  663,  616 

.6 

Onions 

2.2 

Potatoes,  white. - 
Potatoes,  sweet.  . 
Truck 

10.0 

.1 

9.3 

Bushels. . 

Pounds . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Tons 

Pounds.. 
Tons 

Total 

93,  203 

6.7 

8,  456,  380 



144.  42 

13,  460, 126 

22.2 

Fruits  and  nuts: 
Apples 

24,  463 
2,  671 
4,  631 
2,441 
2,610 
3,402 
4,260 

1.8 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.3 

253,  263,  530 
20, 145,  298 
42,  685,  569 

9,  464,  614 
22,  905,  675 
24,313,968 

8,  973,  092 

10,  353.  0 

7,  542.  2 
9,  217.  4 
3,  877.  3 

8,  776. 1 
7, 147.  0 
2, 106.  3 

105.  06 
103.  44 
139.00 
41.20  , 
403.70 
229.35 
110.48  I 

2,  570, 114 
276,  299 
643, 176 
100,  586 

1,053,670 
780,  260 
470,  668 

4.2 

Peaches 

.5 

Pears  

1.0 

Prunes. 

.2 

Citrus  fruit 

Small  fruit. 

Miscellaneous 

1.7 
1.3 
.8 

Total-. 

44,  478 

3.3 

381,751,746 

8,  583.  0 

132.53  ! 

5,  894,  773 

9.7 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets 

Cotton 

60,  779 

[  209,  852 

128 
25,  982 

4.5 
15.4 

"~~i.T 

597,  580 

f  82,835,172 

1153,605,740 

337 

9.8 
394.7 
732.0 

2.7   ' 

74.24 

\  65. 00  ; 

24.76 
16.36  j 

4,  512,  569 

13,  624,  785 

3,170 
425,  221 

7.4 

Cottonseed 

Cane 

22.5 

.7 

Total... 

296,  741 

21.8 

62.56 

18,  565,  743 

30.6 

Duplication 

146,628 
1,361,470 

11.0 

100.0 

i 

All  crops 

44.56  1 

60,  664,  9C5 

100.0 
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Reclamation  Table  16. — Summary  of  livestock  and  equipment  on  reclamatior, 

projects  at  close  of  1926  1 


Number 

Value 

Each 

Total 

Horses 2 

77,  868 

10,800 

66,  828 

112,250 

274,  732 

92,  258 

1,844,317 

37,  870 

$51, 90 

$4 .  041.1  ar 

Mules 

76.43  '          825,431 
36.  00         2,  398,  824      | 
66.  34         7,  447, 18;   ;  , 
S.45         2, 323,  lit      1 
13.17  :      1,215,007 
1.  03         1,  893,  987   '  j 
6.50  ,          240,  44c 

Beef  cattle  3-_ . 

Dairy  cattle - - - 

Sheep4 

Hogs 

Fowls 

Bees  (hives) 

Total  stock  value 
Value  of  equipment 

20,  391, 122 
12, 124,  826 

Total  stock  and  e 

quipment 

32,515,945 

Increase  in  value  over  1925: 

Stock _ 

1,216,841 
869,351   I 

Equipment 

Total  increase _ 

2, 086, 192 

i  Data  are  for  calendar  year,  except  on  Salt  River  project,  where  data  are  for  "agricultural  year,"  October,  !  1 
1925,  to  September,  1926. 

2  On  the  Orland  and  Belle  Fourche  projects,  the  figures  opposite  horses  are  for  horses  and  mules. 

3  On  the  Grand  Valley  project  the  figures  opposite  beef  cattle  are  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

*  On  the  Orland  and  Rio  Grande  projects  some  goats  were  raised  and  counted  in  with  the  sheep. 

Reclamation  Table  17. — Statement  showing  the  various  plans  of  repayment  and 
average  value  of  crops  per  acre  for  10-year  period,  1917-1926 

State 

Project 

20-year 
plan 

40-year 
plan 

Crop- 
produc- 
tion 
plan 

Water- 
rental     j 
basis 

Salt  River 

$90. 00 
79.02 
50.06 

Yuma 

" 

Orland 

J 

Grind  Valley  > __. 

!~- 

$44.66 

Uncompahgre  2 

43.92 

Idaho 

Boise 

$40. 90 
35.42 

King  Hill 

Minidoka: 

Gravity  division 

40. 56 

Pumping  division 

45.40 



Huntley...... _ 

$36. 95 
15.30 

15.42 

Milk  River .__ 1 

Sun  River: 

• 
Montana-North 

Dakota. 
Nebraska-Wyoming. . . 

Nevada 

Fort  Shaw  division 

22.05 

Lower  Yellowstone 

30.50 

34.39 
23. 83 
20.77 

North  Platte: 

Interstate  division 

Fort  Laramie  division 

Northport  division 

Newlands 

34.87 

Carlsbad 

64.10 

66.89 

Umatilla.  .           

39.39 

Oregon-California 

Klamath: 

21.99 

Tule  Lake  division 

27.65 

South  Dakota 

Belle  Fourche  _.    

17.53 

Utah 

Strawberry  Valley  3 

44.  57 
215.82 

112.86 
101.80 

44.57 

44.57    

Yakima: 



10.64 

Shoshone: 

Garland  division 

29.44 

16.29   

1  Contract  being  negotiated  provides  for  repayment  under  40-year  plan.    In  case  contract  is  not  executed, 
public  notice  will  issue  providing  for  repayment  on  20-year  plan,  first  installment  to  be  due  Dec.  1, 1927. 

2  Contract  being  negotiated  provides  for  repayment  under  40-year  plan. 

*  Adjustments  applied  to  individual  contracts;  repayment  being  made  under  the  20-year,  40-year,  and 
crop-production  plans. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

National  Parks  Table  1. — National  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park 

Service 
[Number,  19;  total  area,  11,816.79  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Hot  Springs  ». 
1832 

Yellowstone  ». 
1872 


Sequoia1 — 
1890 


Location 


When 
established 


Middle  Ar- 
kansas. 

Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
ern Mon- 
tana, and 
northeast- 
ern Idaho. 


Middle  eastern 
California. 


ifosemite  >.. 
1890 


3eneral  Grant 
1890 


Mount  Rainier  » . 
1899 

Drater  Lake  1 

1902 

Piatt 

1902 

iVind  Cave1 

1903 

iJullysHill 

1904 

Vlesa  Verde  ! 

1906 

31acier  •__ , 

1910 


iocky  Mountain  J 
1915 


lawaii  >.-. 

1916 

^assen  Volcanic1. 
1916 


•lount  McKinleyi 
1917 

Irand  Canyon  »... 

1919 
^afayette  l 

1919 
ion1 

1919 


.do. 


.do. 


West    central 
Washington 

Southwestern 
Oregon. 

Southern 
Oklahoma. 

South  Dakota. 


North  Dakota- 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


'Hawaii- 


Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arizona. 
Maine  coast... 

Southwestern 
Utah. 


Apr.  20,1832 
Mar.    1, 1872  | 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


Distinctive  characteristics 


3,348 


Sept.  25, 1890  1 
July     3,1926   J 


Oct.      1, 1890 


....do 


Mar.    2,1899 
May  28, 1926 

May  22, 1902  ! 


July  1, 1902 
Apr.  21,1904 
June  29, 1906 
Jan.     9,1903  ! 


Apr.  27,1904 


fJune  29,1906 
[June  30, 19133 

May  11,1910 


Jan.  26,19153 
Feb.  14,1917 
June  2,19243 
[June    9, 1926 

rAug.     1, 1916 
[May    1,1922  3 

Aug.    9,1916 


'Feb.  26,1917 
.Jan.  30,1922 

Feb.  26,1919 

do 

Nov.  19, 1919 


604 


VA  46  hot  springs  possessing  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  boarding  houses— 
Bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boiling springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified forests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls — Vast  wilderness, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  world— Exceptional  trout  fishing. 

(The  Big  Tree  National  Park— Several 
hundred  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  in 
diameter,  some  25  to  36  feet  in  diameter- 
Towering    mountain    ranges— Startling 

I    precipices— Mount  Whitney  and  Kern 

[  River  country. 
1, 125  Valley  of  world-famed  beauty— Lofty 
cliffs— Romantic  vistas— Many  water- 
falls of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of 
big  trees— High  Sierra— Waterwheel 
Falls— Good  trout  fishing. 
Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree,  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

'Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys- 
tem; 28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size;  48 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 

[    fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  in  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano— Sides  1,000  feet  high — In- 
teresting lava  formation— Fine  fishing. 

Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
medicinal  value. 


325 


249 


H, 


17 
IK 


76.76 
1,534 


242 
324 

2,645 

1,009 

12 

120 


Cavern  having  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  chambers  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pre- 
serve. 
{Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed 
alpine  character— 250  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty— 60  small  glaciers- 
Precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep- 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked 
individuality — Fine  trout  fishing. 

Heart  of  the  Rockies— Snov/y  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
records  of  glacial  period. 

{Three   separate    volcanic   areas— Kilauea 
and  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  Haleakala 
on  Maui. 
Only    active    volcano    in    United    States 
proper— Lassen  Peak,  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone    6,879    feet— Hot     Springs— Mud 
geysers. 
[Highest   mountain   in    North    America — 
\    Rises  higher  above  surrounding  country 
|    than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  the 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The   group   of   granite    mountains    upon 

Mount  Desert  Island. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon)   depth 
from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  precipitous 
walls— Of  great  beauty  and  scenic  in- 
terest. 


1  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

*  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  198  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 

8  Boundary  changed. 
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National  Parks  Table  2. — National  military  and  other  parks  administer ed  bi 

the  War  Department 
[Number,  8,  total  area,  22  square  miles  or  14,068  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation! 


Name 


Chickamauga  and   Chatta- 
nooga. 


Antietam  Battle  Field. 
Shiloh... 


Gettysburg  '. 


Vicksburg. 


Lincoln's  Birthplace '. 
Guilford  Courthouse.. 
Moores  Creek 


Location 


Tennessee. 


Pennsylvania.. 


Mississippi. 


Kentucky 

North  Carolina. 
....do 


When  estab- 
lished 

Area 
(acres) 

Aug.  19,1890 

6,543 

Aug.  30, 1890 

50 

Dec.   27,1894 

3,546 

Feb.    11,1895 

2,451  i 

Feb.   21,1899 

1,323 

July    17,1916 

Mar.    2,1917 

125  ! 

June     2, 1926 

30  ! 

1 

Special  characteristics 


Beautiful  natural  park;  em 
braces  battle  fields  of  Chick  a 
maugaand  Missionary  Ridgi 
and  scenes  of  other  conflict! 
of  the  Civil  War  fought  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Chattanoogi 
during  1863. 

Scene  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Natural  park  embracing  thi 
battle  field  of  Shiluh  nea: 
Pittsburg  Landing. 

Beautiful  natural  park;  sceiu 
of  Civil  War  combat;  prob 
ably  better  marked  than  anj 
other  battle  field  in  the  world 

Beautiful  natural  park;  seem 
of  the  siege  and  surrender  o 
Vicksburg  in  1863  during  thi 
Civil  War. 

Contains  the  log  cabin  and  par 
of  the  farm  where  Abrahan 
Lincoln  was  born. 

Near  Greensboro;  scene  of  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  th< 
Revolution;  fought  in  1781. 

Site  of  memorable  battle  o 
Revolutionary  War. 


i  Donated  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  United  States. 

National  Parks  Table  3. — National  monuments  administered  by  the  Nationa 

Park  Service 

[Number,  30;  total  area,  1,859  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Devils  Tower. 


Montezuma  Cas- 
tle. 


El  Morro. 


Petrified  Forest... 
Chaco  Canyon 


Muir  Woods  f. 
Pinnacles 


Date  of 
Location  proclama- 

tions 


Wyoming. 
Arizona... 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


California. 


.do. 


Natural  Bridges.. 


Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern.2 


Utah. 


•Montana. 


Sept. 
Dec. 


(Dec. 
(.June 


/Dec. 
IJuly 


24, 1906 
8, 1906 


8,1906    \ 
18,1917    J 


Area     - 
(acres) 


Description 


8, 1906 
31,1911 


Mar.  11,1907 


/Jan. 
(Sept. 

Jan. 

May 
July 


9, 1908 
22, 1921 


16,  1908 

7.1923  I  [2,  980.  26 

2.1924  IJ 


I Apr.  16,1908  |] 
{Sept.  25,1909  ,\ 
iFeb.    11,1916    j 


May 
May' 


11, 1908 
16,1911 


Estimated. 


1, 152     Remarkable  natural   rock   tower,   of  vol 

canic  origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 
1  160     Prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  unusua 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver 
tical  cliff.    Of  scenic  and  ethnologic  in  | 
terest. 
Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in  forn 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  inscriptions  hav* 
240  {    been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers 
Contains   cliff-dweller   ruins.    Of   grea 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest 
Abundance   of  petrified   coniferous  trees   ; 
25,  625   •!    one  of  which  forms  a  small  natural  bridge 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

1  20, 629  Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  includim 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  am 
but  little  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  ii 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hod 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Many  spirerike  rock  formations,  600  to  1,00 
feet  high,  visible  many  miles;  also  nu 
merous  caves  and  other  formations. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex 
amples  of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  i 
:40  jj  222  feet  high,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arcb 
arch  is  28  feet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  heigh 
of  span,  157  feet.  Other  two  slightl; 
smaller. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien 
tific  interest,  magnificently  decorate* 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  close* 
to  public  because  of  depredations  b; 
vandals. 

2  Donated  to  the  United  States 
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National  Parks  Table  3. — National  monuments  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service — Continued 

[Number,  30;  total  area,  1,859  square  miles:  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 


Location 


Tnmacacori. 


Navajo 

Shoshone  Cavern. 

Gran  Quivira 

iSitka 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions 


Arizona 


do 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 


Rainbow  Bridge. 


Colorado. 


Sept.  15, 1908 


/Mar.  20, 1909 

\Mar.  14, 1912 

Sept.  21, 1909 

/Nov.    1, 1909 
\Nov.  25, 1919 

Mar.  23, 1910 


Area 
(acres) 


360 
210 

560 

157 


Utah.. May  30, 1910 


Colorado, 


PapagoSaguaro...   Arizona 
Dinosaur 


Capulin      Moun- 
tain. 
!   Verendrye 


I  Utah 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 


Casa  Grande. 
Katmai 


Scott s  Bluff 

Yucca  House  2... 


Fossil  Cyead. 
I   Aztec  Ruin  K 


Hovenweep. 
Pipe  Spring. 


Carlsbad  Cave 

a  Craters    of    the 
Moon. 
Wupatki 

Glacier  Bav 


Arizona. 
Alaska.. 


Nebraska. 
Colorado.. 


South  Dakota. 
New  Mexico.. 


Utah-Colorado. 
Arizona 


May  24, 1911         13, 883 


/Jan.    31, 1914  j) 
\Dec.   28, 1922    J 

Oct.  4,1915  j 
Aug.  9, 1916  I 
June  29,1917 


[Mar.  2,18893 
{Dec.  10,1909 
Uug.     3, 1918 


1,940.43 


iisi 


253 


-ISO 


Sept.  24,1918    1,087,990 


fDec.    12,1919 
[May    9,1924 

Dec.    19,1919 

Oct.  21,1922 
Jan.  24,1923 

Mar.    2,1923 

May  31,1923 


1,  893.  83 


320 
4.6 


285.1 


40 


New  Mexico.. 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Alaska.. 


Oct.  25,1923         719.22 

May  2, 1924  \      24, 960 

Dec.  9, 1924  |  2, 234. 10 

Feb.  27,1925  ll,  164, 800 


Description 


Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 

seventeenth  century.    Being  restored  by 

National    Park    Service    as   rapidly   as 

funds  permit. 

(Contains     numerous      pueblo,     or    cliff- 

\    dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservation. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near  Cody. 
I'  me  of  the  most  important  of  earliest  Span- 
i  ish  mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
I    Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest  as  scene  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  18  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Height  309  feet 
above  water,  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbow. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 

example  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 

beauty  and  interest. 

I  Splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert 

<    flora  and  numerous  pictographs.    Inter- 

l    esting  rock  formations. 

Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent  forma- 
tion. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from  which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

These  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1694. 

Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  study  of  volcanism.  Phenomena 
exist  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Valley  of  1'en  Thousand  Smokes. 
I  Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 
Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 
passed  over  and  through  this  monument. 

Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 
Mountain.  Is  pile  of  masonry  of  gre-at 
archeological  value,  relic  of  prehistoric 
inhabitants. 

Area  containing  deposits  of  fossil  plants. 

Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  containing 
500  rooms. 

Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos, 
and  cliff  dwellings. 

Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure  water  in 
desert  region.  Serves  as  memorial  to 
early  western  pioneer  life. 

Beautifully  decorated  limestone  cavern, 
believed  to  be  largest  yet  discovered. 

Best  example  of  fissure  lava  flows;  volcanic 
region  with  weird  landscape  effects. 

Prehistoric  dwellings  of  ancestors  of  Hopi 
Indians. 

Contains  tidewater  glaciers  of  first  rank. 


3  Estimated. 

'  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

•  From  Mar.  2,  1889,  until  Aug.  3,  1918,  classified  as  a  national  park. 
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National  Parks  Table 

4. — Nationa 

,    monuments  administered  by  the  De part- 

ment  of  Agriculture 

[Number  15;  total  area,  601  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 

Name 

Location 

Date  of 

creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

Gila  Cliff  Dwell- 

New Mexico.. 

Nov.  16,1907 

160 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 

ings. 

terest  and  in  good  preservation. 

Tonto 

Arizona 

Dec.    19,1907 

>640 

Do. 

Jewel  Cave 

South  Dakota. 

Feb.     7, 1908 

i  1, 280 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and 
considerable  extent,  limits  of  which  are 
as  yet  unknown. 

Wheeler 

Colorado 

Dec.     7, 1908 

300 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  stand- 

point as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and 

volcanic  action.    Of  much  scenic  beauty. 

(Mar.    2,1909 
■Upr.    17,1912 
IMay  11,1915 

, 

[Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 

Mount  Olympus.. 

Washington... 

1  299,370 

1    usual  scientific  interest,  including  many 
]    glaciers.    Is  summer  range  and  breeding 
I    ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 

Oregon  Caves 

Oregon 

July    12,1909 

480 

Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty;  magnitude  not  entirely 
ascertained. 

Devils  Postpile 

California 

July     6, 1911 

800 

Spectacular  mass  of  hexagonal  basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's  Cause- 
way in  Ireland. 

Walnut  Canyon.. 

Arizona 

Nov.  30, 1915 

960 

Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 
and  popular  interest. 

Bandolier 

New  Mexico.. 

Feb.    11,1916 

22,  075 

Vast  number  of  cliff-dweller  ruins,  with 

artificial    caves,    stone    sculpture,    and 

other  relics  of  prehistoric  life. 

Old  Kasaan 

Alaska 

Oct.    25,1916 

38.3 

Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 

Lehman  Caves 

Nevada 

Jan.    24,1922 

593. 03 

Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance. 

Timpanogos  Cave. 

Utah... 

Oct.    14,1922 

250 

Limestone  cavern. 

Bryce  Canyon 

do 

June     8, 1923 

7,440 

Box  can:,  on  filled  with  countless  array  of 
fantastically  eroded  pinnacles.  Best  ex- 
hibit of  vivid  coloring  of  earth's  ma- 
terials. 

Natural  rock  formations  within  Coronado 

Chiricahua 

Arizona 

Apr.    18,1924 

4,480 

National  Forest. 

Lava  Beds 

California 

Nov.  21, 1925 

45, 967 

Interesting  ice  caves.  Battleground  of 
Modoc  Indian  War,  1873. 

i  Estimated. 

National    Parks    Table    5. — National    monuments   administered   by   the    War 

Department 
[Number,  3;  total  area,  63  acres;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation] 


Name 

Location 

Date  of 
creation 

Area 
(acres) 

Description 

Big   Holo    Battle 

Montana...... 

June  23,1910 

5 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 

Field. 

fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a  much 
larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  result- 
ing in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Cabrillo... 

California 

Oct.    14,1913 

1 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 

of  the   territory   now    partly  embraced 

in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 

riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 

sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 

Mound  City 

Ohio 

Mar.    2,1923 

57 

Famous  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  in 

Group. 

Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation. 

Fort  Wood 

New  York 

Oct.    15,1924 

2.5 

Site  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Castle  Pinckney.. 

South  Carolina 

do 

3.5 

Fortification  built  in  1810  to  replace  a  Rev- 
olutionary fort. 

Fort  Pulaski 

Georgia 

do 

20 

Built  in  1810  to  replace  Fort  Greene  of  the 
Revolution. 

Fort  Marion 

Florida 

do 

18.09 

Fort  built  by  Spaniards  in  1656. 

Fort  Matanzas 

do 

do.. 

1 

Relic  of  Spanish  Invasion. 

Meriwether  Lewis 

Tennessee 

Feb.    6, 1925 

50 

Contains  grave  of  Captain  Lewis  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

Fort  Niagara 

New  York 

{ 

Sept.    5,1925 

.0074 

Site  for  erection  of  cross  to  commemorate  a 
cross  erected  by  Father  Millett  in  1688 
on  what  is  now  the  Fort  Niagara  Mili- 
tary Reservation. 

Restored  and  preserved  as  birthplace  of 

Fort  Mcllenry 

Maryland 

Mar.    3,1925 

46.75 

"Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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Name  of  park 


lot  Springs - 

Tellowstone. - 

Huoia 

Semite 

Jeneral  Grant 

|  ,lount  Rainier 

j  .rater  Lake 

■   Vind  Cave 

I  Matt.- 

I  :ullysHi]l 

.lesa  Verde 

|  Hacier 

I  tocky  Mountain.. 

[awaii 

*assen  Volcanic.  .. 

/[ount  McKinley. 

}rand  Canyon 

^afayette 

■ion -- 


1912 


i  135,000 

22, 970 

2,923 

10,884 

2,240 

8,946 

5,235 

3,199 

131,000 

1200 

230 

6, 257 


1913 


1135,000 

24,929 

3,823 

13,735 

2,756 

13, 501 

6,253 

3,988 

135,000 

1300 

280 

12, 138 


1914 


125,000 

20, 250 

4,667 

15, 145 

3,735 

15,038 

7,096 

3,592 

i  30, 000 

1500 

502 

14, 168 


1915 


i 115.000 

51,895 

7,647 

33,452 

10, 523 

35, 166 

11,371 

2,817 

120,000 

i  1,000 

663 

14,265 

131,000 


1916 

1118,740 
35,849 
10, 780 
33,390 
15, 360 
23, 989 
12,265 
19,000 
'30,000 
i  1, 500 

1,385 

12, 839 

151,000 

(2) 

(2) 


1917 


1135,000 
35,400 
18,510 
34,510 
17,390 
35,  568 

11, Ilia 

16,  742 
135,000 
2,207 
2,223 
18,387 
117, 186 

(2) 

i  8, 500 

(2) 


1918 


'140,000 

21,275 

15,001 

33,497 

15,496 

43,901 

13,231 

i  36, 000 

14,431 

4,188 

2,058 

9,086 

101,497 

(2) 

•2,000 

(2) 


1919 


'160,490 
62,261 
30,  443 
58,362 
21, 574 
55, 232 
16, 645 

i  25, 000 

26,  312 

4,026 

2,287 

18. 956 

169,492 
(2) 

i  2,  500 
(2) 
37, 745 

164,000 


Total ---      229, 0S4       251,703       235,193       334,799 


356, 097 


488,268 


451,661 


755,325 


Name  of  park 


lot  Springs 

'ellowstone --- 

equoia 

'osemite  — -- 

Jeneral  Grant- - 

tfount  Rainier 

iratcr  Lake 

iatt-- .- 

Vind  Cave 

ullysHill 

lesa  Verde 

Hacier 

iocky  Mountain 

[awaii 

-assen  Volcanic 

lount  McXinley 

irand  Canyon 

■afayette 

ion - .- 

Total 


1920 


l 162.850 

79, 777 

31,508 

68,906 

19, 661 

56,491 

20, 135 

138,000 

27, 023 

9,341 

2,890 

22,449 

240,966 

(2) 

i  2. 000 

(2) 

67,315 

i  66, 500 

3, 692 


1921 


130, 968 

81,651 

28, 263 

91,513 

30, 312 

55. 771 

28,  617 

160,000 

28, 336 

9, 100 

3,003 

19, 736 

273, 737 

116,071 

110.000 

(2) 

67,485 

169,836 

2,937 


919,504    1,007,335    l,0i4,502    1,280 


1922 


i  106, 164 

98,223 

27,  514 

100, 506 

50,456 

70, 371 

33,016 

170,000 

31,016 

i  9, 548 

4,251 

23, 935 

3  219,164 

27, 750 

U0,000 

*  7 

84, 700 

73, 779 

4.109 


1923 


i 112,000 

138, 352 

30, 158 

130, 046 

46,230 

123, 708 

52,017 

1117,710 

41,505 

8,478 

5,236 

33,988 

218,000 

41, 150 

i  9,  500 

4  34 

102, 166 

64,200 

6,408 


1924 


1164,175 

144, 158 

34,468 

105, 894 

35, 020 

161,473 

64,312 

1134,874 

52, 166 

8,035 

7,109 

33,372 

224.211 

52^110 

i  12, 500 

<  62 

108,256 

71,758 

8,400 


1925 


i  265, 500 

154, 282 

46,677 

209, 166 

40, 517 

173,004 

65,018 

i  143,380 

69,267 

9,183 

9,043 

40,063 

233,912 

64,155 

i  12,  596 

4  206 

134,053 

73, 673 

16,817 


1,422,353    1,760,512    1,930,865 


1926 


260,000 

187,807 

89,404 

274,209 

50, 597 

161, 796 

86,019 

124,284 

85,466 

19,921 

11,356 

37,325 

225,027 

135,000 

18, 739 

*533 

140,252 

101,256 

21,964 


1927 


181, 523 

200, 825 

100, 684 

490,430 

47, 996 

200, 051 

82,354 

294,954 

81,023 

22,632 

11,915 

41,745 

229,862 

37.  551 

20,089 

651 

162, 356 

123,699 

24,303 


2,354,643 


i  Estimated. 

J  No  record. 

3  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  checking  and  estimating  employed. 

*  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 

National  Parks  Table  7. — Visitors  to  the  national  monuments  in  1922-1927  x 


Name 


!;>J2 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


2  3, 000 


5,068 


6,000 


2  8, 500 

2  2,  500 


.ztec  Ruin  (New  Mexico) 

tepulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico) 

larlsbad  Cave  (New  Mexico) 

'asa  Grande  (Arizona) — 

!baco  Canyon  (New  Mexico) 

'olorado  (Colorado) 

iiaters  of  the  Moon  (Idaho) 

•evils  Tower  (Wyoming) 

1  Morro  (New  Mexico) 

ran  Quivira  (New  Mexico) 

^ovenweep  (Utah-Colorado) 

'atmai  (Alaska) 

lontezuma  Castle  (Arizona) 

luir  Woods  (California)— 

atural  Bridges  (Utah) 

iavajo  (Arizona) 

apago  Saguaro  (Arizona). 

ftrified  Forest  (Arizona) 

innades  (California). 

ipe  Spring  (Arizona) 

ainbow  Bridge  (Utah) i 

MttsBluiT  (Nebraska) _J      26,000 

itka  (Alaska) 


6,234 
21,000 


6,  787 


5,968 

2  7, 000 

3  1, 280 
9,583 


2  7,  000 


2  8, 000 


2  3, 000 
2  2,  500 


*7,800 
8  3, 200 


2  6, 000 
2  90, 370 


112 
2  8,000 
2  31, 338 


umacacori  (Arizona) 

erendrye  (North  Dakota). 

/upatki  (Arizona) 

ucca  House  (Colorado)... 

Total 


2  5, 100 


171, 988 


2  7, 000 

2  7,  000 

1,794 

13,  5S7 

2  2, 000 

2  9,  000 

3,349 

8,450 

2  1,  800 

2  1, 000 

250 


5,646 
14,  965 
10,  904 
16,  542 

2,500 
2  9,  000 

4,620 
16,#40 

5,  794 

1,577 
2  250 


7,298 
12,617 
26,436 
28,818 
2 1, 500 
2  9,  500 

5,771 
2 10,  400 

5,178 

2.034 
263 


15 
2  7, 400 
91,  253 

20 


2  6, 000 
45,  475 
2  £,  500 


17 

2  7,  500 

92, 391 

62 

85 

2 10, 000 

42, 781 


2  9,  000 
93,  643 


142 
2  20, 000 


115 
2  35,  000 


200 
2  30,000 
55,  227 
2 10,  000  I 
2  4, 000 
250 
2  24, 000  \ 


2  6, 000 
2  3, 500 


8,800 


2  10,  500 

2  1,400 

2  500 

2  100 


212,  826 


248, 555 


12, 385 

97, 426 

68 

2  250 

2  53,  000 

53,345 

10, 167 

16,  728 

2300 
2  27, 000 

2,500 
13,  683 
2  8, 000 

2  600 

2  150 


15,400 

101,514 

82 

2  260 

60,  540 

61,761 

11,  265 

16,  853 

2300 

2  30,000 

2 3, 000 

16,761 

2 15, 000 

»450 

196 


294, 050       384,  040 


443, 197 


1  No  records  for  other  6  national  monuments.        2  Estimated. 


Opened  to  public  June  1, 1924. 
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National   Parks    Table    8. — Private   automobiles   entering   the    national    parks 
during  seasons  1920-1927  1 


Name  of  park 


Hot  Springs4 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia3 

Yosemite 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier... 

Crater  Lake. 

Wind  Cave* 

Piatt  * 

SullysIIill* 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 4 

Lassen  Volcanic  *. 
Grand  Canyon... 

Lafayette  4 

Zion 


Total 128,074 


1920 


13, 586 
5,657 

13,418 
4,710 

10,  814 
5, 158 
7,686 


570 

2,009 

»  50,  562 


3, 260 

5 10,  0C0 

644 


1921 


15,  736 
7,139 

18, 947 
6,545 

12,  271 
7,892 
9,078 

21,848 


651 

2,614 

5  57, 438 


5, 104 

9,958 

604 


175, 825 


1922 


18,253 
7,886 
19,  583 
12, 010 
17, 149 
9,  429 
10.096 
»  30, 000 


969 

2,416 

«52,112 


7,890 

8,650 

662 


197, 105 


1923 


27, 359 
9,796 
27,  233 
12, 036 
27.  655 
15,377 
13,  570 
5  50, 000 


1,255 

5,599 

«  51,  800 

8,025 


11,731 
8,600 

1,446 


271,482 


1924 


30, 689 
11,032 
32,  814 
9,118 
38,  351 
19, 301 
17,200 
5  57, 400 


1,803 

6,  756 

«  53,  696 

10, 150 


13,  052 

12,  561 

1,993 


315,916 


1925 


33, 068 

14, 273 

49,  229 

11,108 

39, 860 

19,451 

22,  598 

5  60,  000 

2,271 

2,197 

7,585 

5  58, 057 

12, 650 

2,646 

19,910 

9,381 

3,  928 


1926 


» 44, 326 

26,  503 
74,885 
12,  869 

26,442 

28, 332 

45,  796 

4.  184 

3,054 

6.  727 

5  50,  107 

5  6,  500 

22, 849 
15,361 
4.  796 


368,212     417,386 


1927 


'1,559 
49,055 
30,165 
137,  296 
13.172 
is.  27fi 

»  75, 000 

5  4,700 

3,  315 

7,980 

54, 109 

5,  899 

28,  479 

29,  161 

6,  203 


557, 079 


1  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  including  Sept.  30,  1927. 

2  Count  made  only  at  public  camp  ground. 

3  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
*  No  license  required. 
5  Estimated. 

National  Parks  Table  9. — Automobile  and  motor-cycle  licenses  issued  during 


seasons  1923-1927 

Name  of  park  l 

1923. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

L927  1 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cycles 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cycles 

158 

89" 

""321" 

44 

2 

2 

Auto- 
mobiles 

31,  488 
4,312 

23,  203 
7.023 

21,  753 

15,  471 
2.075 
6,  039 

Motor 
cycles 

Auto-     Motor 
mobiles   cycles 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cycles 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia3      

25,  357 
4,350 

28,  587 
8,037 

17,208 

10,  864 
1,146 
4,900 

131 
13C~ 

"""290  ~ 

61 
2 
5 

28, 912 
3,  684 

17,  696 
6,  524 

19,  2G7 

16,  03? 
1.812 
3,981 

144 

68" 

23" 

37 
3 
3 

38,  942 

10,  781 

29,302 

4,880 

20,  490 

23,  249 

3,222 

5,240 

9.  707 

3,596 

135 

82" 

lOl" 

35 
3 

43.  062 
16.  383 
96,  580 
6,  702 
28.  340 
15.046 

5,196 

21,  629 

4,069 

218 

47 
18 

7 

"481 

Yosemite 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Grand  Canyon  .. 

Zion... 

Total.. 

4  100,449 

634 

97.  809 

616 

111,364 

278 

149, 109 

356 

239, 966 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys'Hiil,  Hooky 
Mountain,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mounl  McKinley  Park. 

2  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  including  Aug.  31,  1927. 

3  Licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

Licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condition  of  road; 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks.  No  cliargt 
for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  official  business. 

National, Parks    Table    10. — Receipts   collected  from   automobile*    and    motot 
cycles  during  seasons  1923-1927 


Name  of  park  i 


Yellowstone 

Sequoia  3 

Yosemite 

General  Grant.. 
Mount  Rainier. 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

Grand  Canyon. 
Zion 


Total 


1923 


1924 


1925 


$189,375.00 

10, 875.  CO 

101,312.00 

3,  975.  CO 

43,  309.  CO 

27,  223.  50 

1.691.50 

7.  926.  50 


385,  687.  50 


$217,235.00  '     $236,520.00 


9.210.00 
87,278.00 

3.287.00 
48,488.50  ; 
40,130.00  I 

2,719.00 

5,528.50 


10,  780.  00 
114.556.00 
3.511.50 
54,405.50 
38,  714.  50 
3,114.00  I 
9,338.50 


1926  2 


1927 


$119, 

10, 

75, 

2, 

21. 

26. 

3, 

5, 

9, 

1, 


413,876.00         470,940.00 


71 
1 6.  383.  (X 
192, 370.  (X 

3.351.0( 
28,  387.  (M 
15,064:$ 

2.  9(15.  5( 

5.  196.  a 
21, 629.$ 

2,034.5! 

.591.00       416,757.01 


286.  50 
481.  0C 
179.00 

440.  00 
488.  00 
594.  50 
377.  00 
240.  00 
707.  00 
798.  CO 


1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

2  Received  to  and  including  Aug.  31,  1927.     Rates  for  1926  reduced. 

3  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
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National  Parks  Table  11. — Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues 
received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expendi- 
tures made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1927, }  inclusive;  also  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1928 


Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  the  national  park 

Appropri- 
ated 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

lot  Springs: 

1917  

$35,611.75 

$31,302.98 

1918.. 

28, 883.  44 

42, 822.  02 

1919 

2  $140,  000.  00 

$140,  000.  00 

52, 109.  15 
45,  682.  85 
57, 807.  00 
55,339.15 
56,  069.  16 
44,  769.  53 

»  60,  577.  70 

5  55,  421.  75 
47.  535.  70 

32,  130.  36 

1920 

35,  710.  33 

1921  (deficiency) 

60,  000.  00 

60,  000.  00 

74,  021. 19 

1922 

85,  043.  85 

1923 

63,  900.  00 
67,  600.  00 
78,  000.  00 
11,800.00 
72,  100.  00 
71,000.00 
69,  800.  00 

63,  289.  88 
67,  294.  82 

}    ^85,541.38 

69,  537. 19 
69,  250.  58 

(3) 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Yellowstone: 

1917... 

1918 

1919 

1919 

$8,  500.  00 

10,  500. 00 

334,  920.  00 

6  3,  259.  48 

$8,  500. 00 

9,  645.  82 

332,  583.  03 

539.  44 

$54,  795.  69 
71,3 
42,  775.  50 

$53,  775.  61 
96,812.34 
(3) 

1920. 

1920  (deficiency) 

255,500.00  i      253,577.15 
71,026.64           71,026.64 

120,  027.  61 

1921 

350,000.00  !      348,746.54 
361,800.00         381,687.86 

158,806.84 

165,  014.  53 
203, 140.  02 

299, 132.  97 

318,  861.  60 

356, 193.  56 
230, 674.  69 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

1924... 

1924  (deficiency) 

32?;ZSo)4395'139-06 
'SKS }  394<086-50 

396,  000.  00  i    *  393, 190.  23 
398.000.00  '       397.861.12 

1925 

1925  (deficiency). 

1926. 

1927 



1928 400,000.00 



equoia: 

iqi7                                                                      If      22,300.00 

m/ " " ,\    ?  50,  000.  00 

1918. 25,000.00 

1919 j        30,510.00 

1920 35,000.00 

15,605.28 
50,  000. 00 
24,  578.  71 
30,  420.  98 
34. 824.  54 

}      10,  326.  60 

13,  402.  53 
9,  772.  52 
15,899.00 
19,  584.  99 
20, 086.  27 

23,  917.  22 

24,  220.  21 

19,981.08 
26,356.16 
29,486.10 

415.  04 
25.  508.  45 
(3) 

1921 1        36,000.00           35,732.79 

1922 1         S6.000.00            85.961.84 

1923 

78,000.00           77,671.62 
120,000.00  ,       119,590.60 

135;SoO   }    ^0,638.90 
71,710.00  ,      *  72,  412.  22 
73,  750.  00           73.  750.  00 

1924. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

109,  000.  00 
250,  000.  00 

rosemite: 

1917... 

249.  987.  45 

53,  500.  66 
65,  865.  65 
57,  520.  03 
85,  601.  54 

95,  894. 47 

131,  797.  51 
148,  860.  60 
173,  732.  28 

137,  200. 14 

231,  209. 14 
239, 382.  94 

55,  098.  45 
88.  975.  62 

1918 

235,000.00  i      226,368.29 
255,000.00         254,294.64 
200,000.00         197,611.29 
300,000.00    \    ^m  Mr  44 
3,000.00    /    ^u'04d-44 
300,000.00         295,079.94 
280,000.00  !      278,218.50 
295, 000.  00  :    *  294,  768.  42 
309,000.00    \    «„.   ...  fi, 
21,414.00   J    324>414-85 
252,  714. 00         243,  703.  59 
256,640.00         254.  170  21 

1919 

(") 

1920 

1921 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

192a 

1924. 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

301,000.00 
2,  000.  00 

Jeneral  Grant: 

1917 

1 .  999.  5K 

1,153.78 
1,  801.  63 
1, 063.  90 

1,  870. 83 

2,  663. 37 

3,  480.  45 
3, 180. 16 

4,  847.  73 

2,  907.  54 

536.  97 

1918 

2,000.00             1,999.97 
4,500.00  1          4.481.51 
6,000.00             5.992.79 

5,  300.  00             5,  300. 00 

6,  000. 00            5,  981.  24 
6,500.00            6,419.88 

50,  COO.  00           49,874.91 

14,175.00  .I       „  ,,,   ,. 

l|  180.  00  J      15'151-51 

3,951.88 
(3) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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National  Parks  Table  11. — Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenui 
received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expend 
tures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1927, }  inclusive;  also  appr< 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1928 — Continued 


Name  of  the  national  park 


General  Grant— Continued. 

1926 

1927... 

1928 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924... 

1924  (deficiency) 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927.... 

1928 

Crater  Lake: 

1917 

1918 

1919.... 

1920. 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

1928, 

Piatt: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925... 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

1928. 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925.... 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926.. 

1927 

1928 

Mesa  Verde: 

1917.. 

1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

1922 

1923 


1924  (deficiency) 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Appropriations 


Appropri- 
ated 


Expended 


$12,180.00         $11,986.37 
12,300.00  12,281.07 

13,650.00  l 


30,  000.  00 
75,  000.  00 

24,  600. 00 
32,  500. 00 
40,  000. 00 

150,000.00 
106,  800.  00 
133,  000. 00 
8 13, 000. 00 
100,  000.  00 
5,  230. 00 
106,  500. 00 
111,000.00 
108,000.00 

8, 000. 00 
15,000.00 
13,  225. 00 
28,  225.  00 

25,  300.  00 
25,  300.  00 
32, 000.  00 
35, 000.  00 
30,  700.  00 

1,  980.  00 
35, 980.  00 
37, 160.  00 
63, 590. 00 

8,  000.  00 

7,180.00 

7, 500.  00 

6, 000.  00 

9, 000.  00 

7,  500.  00 

7,  500.  00 

10, 000.  00 

10, 000.  00 

1,920.00 

17,  920.  00 

12, 400.  00 

13,  050.  00 

2,  500.  00 

2,  500.  00 
4, 000.  00 
4, 000.  00 
5, 000.  00 
7,  500.  00 
7,  500.  00 

10,  000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
960. 00 
10,  960.  00 
10,  275.  00 
10,  850.  00 

10, 000.  00 
10, 000. 00 
18, 000.  00 
11,000.00 
14, 000.  00 
16, 400.  00 
43, 000. 00 
35, 000.  00 

3,  000.  00 
42,  500.  00 

1,  895.  00 


29,  999. 19 
74, 846.  67 
24,  552.  28 
32,  446. 01 
39,  819. 34 
149,  497.  31 
105,  721. 05 
«  135,  813.  76 

117,906.78 

<  101,  777.  55 
107,  294.  68 


7, 999.  88 
14,  738.  44 
13,  203.  84 
23, 162.  05 
25,  223.  40 
25,290.41 
31,  787.  77 
34,  822.  56 

32, 613. 36 

35, 865.  26 
37. 084.  77 


Revenues 


8, 000.  00 
7, 179.  84 
7, 485.  05 
5, 980.  24 
8, 900.  70 
7,  238.  26 
7,  325.  62 
9,  982.  48 

11, 916.  20 

17, 818. 60 
12, 154. 12 


2,  499.  87 
2, 498.  40 
3, 988.  77 

3,  987.  24 
4,971.55 
7,  500.  00 
7,  443.  84 
9, 934.  56 

10, 800.  63 

Ml,  827.  07 
10,  275.  00 


9, 999. 00 
9,913.05 
17, 022.  44 
10, 959.  69 
13,929.71 
16,  339.  30 
42,  812.  62 

<  36, 685. 21 
43, 183.  46 


Received 


$3,  298.  55 
3,686.63 


14,  346.  80 
17,  241.  25 
17,  336.  47 
22, 153.  76 
24,  967. 79 
22,  286.  59 
29, 133. 17 
43,  014. 33 

51, 395.  58 

56.  631.  25 
28,613.30 


4,  565.  25 

5,  505.  72 
5,  958.  21 

8,  327.  73 

9,  784. 98 
15,  277.  53 
18, 139.  75 
30,  495.  93 

39,789.49 

41,486.50 
20, 232.  00 


434. 11 

1,010.40 

482.  63 

486.  59 

726.  20 

519. 80 

65.30 

74.14 

60.50 

54.13 
50.00 


1, 632.  60 
4, 082.  60 

2,  533. 15 
3,714.15 
2, 918.  20 

3,  785.  25 
3,  869.  00 

3,  856.  50 

4,  232.  61 

5,  934.  54 
6, 840.  50 


130. 14 

2,  763.  75 
3, 348.  66 
3, 317.  95 
3,771.35 
1.  273.  72 

3,  690. 10 

4, 071. 65 
3, 599. 45 
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Ja  tional  Parks  Table  11. — Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues 
'    received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expendi- 
tures made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1927, }  inclusive;    also  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1928 — Continued 

Name  of  the  national  park 

Appropriations 

Revenues 

Appropri- 
ated 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

]  lesa  Verde— Continued. 

1926 

$42, 835. 00 

72,  300.  00 
50,  750.  00 

110,000.00 

150,000.00 

80, 000.  00 

85, 800.  00 

11,849.12 

95, 000.  00 

12,  564.  09 

195,  000.  00 

178,  700.  00 

225,  000.  00 

281,  000.  00 

9,  260.  00 

184,  960.  00 

167,  745.  00 

163,  300.  00 

10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 
65, 000.  00 

73,  900.  00 

74,  280.  00 
8  26, 171.  00 

93,  000.  00 
4,  540.  00 
84, 660.  00 
87, 000.  00 
97,  620.  00 

750.  00 
750.  00 
1,000.00 
10,  000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
1,  260.  00 
15, 560.  00 
18, 000.  00 
18,  250.  00 

$42,  596.  97 
70,  720.  99 

$3, 221. 15 
4,391.00 

1927 

1928 

1  lacier: 
[1       1917 

108, 148. 16 
114, 362.  82 
79, 958.  69 
85, 000.  00 
81,  572.  94 

}    107,847.30 

194,  803.  03 

178,  515.  70 

4  227, 133. 13 

}    288,233.45 

172, 888. 11 
167, 113.  23 

3, 202.  40 
4, 438.  22 
2,  624.  53 
7, 253.  85 

$1, 352. 75 

j        1918.. 

9, 026. 86 

1919 

(3) 

1920.. 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921 

10, 513.  20 

6,  082.  71 
10,  732.  67 
19,  759.  23 

15, 328.  71 

21,311.72 
12, 020.  58 

1922 

1923..... 

1924... 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

ocky  Mountain: 
1917... 

9,  964.  24 
9,922.10 
9, 993.  94 
9,  924.  85 
39, 945.  40 
64, 923. 10 
73, 153.  99 
74, 000.  03 

I    122,  888.  53 

«  82, 259.  56 
86, 100.  00 

871.  27 

598.  75 

307.  50 

1, 507.  78 

537.  25 

2, 695. 41 

3,077.08 

582. 38 

3, 183. 83 

2,  538.  35 
2, 401. 88 

(e) 

1918 

!       1919 

1920 

1921... 

1922 

1923... 

1924 

1924  (deficiency).. 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926  ..            

1927 

(        1928 

vjJ  awaii: 

8        1919 

731.40 

747.  52 

125.  00 

9,  645. 16 

9, 969.  03 

9,  658.  74 

}        9,  463.  09 

13,  349.  54 
17,  582.  22 

1920 

"!       1921.. 

1922 

1923 . 

775.  00 

1,  460.  00 

760.  00 

2,  450.  00 
1, 975.  00 

1924 

1!       1925— 

1926 

1927 

'!       1928. 

1  issen  Volcanic: 
1,1       1917 

81.25 
118.05 

(3) 

1918 

J        1921 

2,  500.  00 
3, 000.  00 

3,  000. 00 
3,  000.  00 
3,  000.  00 

100.00 
10, 000.  00 
12, 700.  00 
15,  625.  00 

2, 410.  90 
2,  922.  41 
2,  963.  42 
2,  865.  61 

}        2, 957.  51 

9, 783.  06 
12, 389. 36 

1922-.. 

1923 

228.  66 
277.  27 

170. 96 

135.  97 
194. 48 

"'       1924 

>        1925 „ 

'       1925  (deficiency) 

1       1926 

1927 

1928 

C  rand  Canyon: 
'        1919 

525.  03 
399.  32 
8, 305.  43 
4,  872.  02 
7, 508.  72 
12, 655.  42 

(3) 

1920 . 

40, 000.  00 
60, 000.  00 
100, 000.  00 
75,  000.  00 
125,  400.  00 
100,  000.  00 
116, 000.  00 
4,  360.  00 
192, 360.  00 
132, 000.  00 
128,  760.  00 

39, 874.  27 
59, 948.  45 
99, 966.  55 
73,  906.  35 
*  124,  798.  40 
63,  757.  24 

}    115,908.64 
189,  579.  00 
129,  288.  38 

1921 

1922...                                                    

1923 

1924 

1925  (without  year) ._  _ 

1'      1925 

12,  550.  06 

15, 806.  45 
41,300.12 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

■        1927... 

1928 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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National  Parks  Table  11. — Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenue 
received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expend 
tures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1927, l  inclusive;  also  appn 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1928 — Continued 


Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  the  national  park 

Appropri- 
ated 

Expended 

1 
Received 

Expended 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922 

$8, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 
11,020.00 
700.  00 
13,  800.  00 
18,  700.  00 
22,  000.  00 

io  10,  000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
20, 000.  00 
25, 000.  00 
25,  000.  00 
30, 000.  00 
34,  700.  00 
2,  820.  00 
34, 190.  00 
34, 000.  00 
37,  940.  00 

15,  000.  00 

$7,  792.  88 
7, 850.  61 
7,  730.  85 

}      11,497.89 

13,  575.  86 
18, 379. 15 

1923 

1924 

1925 

$68. 93 
135.  45 
45.68 

1925  (deficiency) 

(3) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Lafayette: 

1919 

9,  972.  42 
9,  930.  06 
19,  997.  73 
24,  992.  99 
24,  819.  20 
29,  785.  89 

}      37,  258.  20 

33,  636.  66 
33, 463.  47 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923... 

1924 

1925. 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Zion: 

1917  (deficiency) 

14,  963.  81 

1920 

511.50 

524.  00 

414.  95 
584.  37 

913.25 

195.  80 

479. 50 
2,  231.  00 

(3) 

1921 

7,  300.  00 

1,  585.  07 
10,  000.  00 
10, 000.  00 

133,  000.  00 
13,  750.  00 
15,190.00 
1,560.00 
20, 000.  00 
22,  000.  00 
30,  900.  00 

3,  500.  00 
5, 000.  00 
10,  000.  00 

8,  000.  00 
8, 000.  00 

12,  500.  00 
12,  500.  00 
#2,  500.  00 

20,  750.  00 
1,230.00 

46, 980.  00 

21,  270.  00 
25,  000.  00 

900.  00 
900.  00 
900. 00 

13  3, 000.  00 

(14) 

15,000.00 
30, 000.  00 

3,  666.  67 
17,600.00 
19,  200.  00 

22,  220.  00 
27,  420.  00 
31,020.00 

32,  420. 00 

33,  200.  00 
44, 000.  00 

2,  700.  00 
51,000.00 
55, 680.  00 
57, 100.  00 

}        8,  825.  96 

9,  968.  62 
9,  727.  39 

j  «  144,  066.  88 

J    «  15,  282.  02 

19,  968.  90 
21,  772.  52 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

1923-24  (deficiency) 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926.. 

1927 

1928 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 
1917 

2,  586.  66 
4,  832.  70 
9,  473. 10 
7,  802.  92 
7,  838.  99 
12,  019.  98 
11,385.55 
11,774.15 

}      21, 179. 10 

46,  752.  31 
20,  867.  25 

1918 

225.  00 
320.  75 
123.  50 
123.  20 

39.  00 
135.  38 

23.50 

57.00 

72.00 
06.00 

(") 

1919... 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923... 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927.. 

1928 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument: 

1917 

(12) 
(12) 
(12) 

1,962.69 

1918— 

1919-. 

Improvement  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 
'   Ariz.:  1917 

Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument: 
1926 

3,  718.  00 
32, 628. 00 

1927.. 

14,663.81 

1928 

National  Park  Service: 
1917 

2,  513.  62 
17,413  33 
19, 177.  50 
21, 524.  46 
27,090.59 
30,  957.  72 
32,  383.  50 
32, 922.  67 

}      46, 632.  92 

1918 

1919 

:::::::: 

1920 



1921 



1922                                                              

1923 

1924 

1925 --- 

1926 

1927 

55, 678.  63 

94.00 

1928 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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National  Parks  Table  11. — Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues 
received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expendi- 
tures made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1921 ',l  inclusive;  also  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1928 — Continued 


Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  the  national  park 

Appropri- 
ated 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

lighting  forest  fires: 

1922 

$25, 000. 00 
25,  000.  00 
25, 000.  00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 

40, 000.  00 
40,000.00 
40,000.00 
235, 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 

6,  000.  00 
6, 000.  00 
6, 000.  00 
6, 000. 00 

$9, 618. 30 
17, 764. 16 

1923 

1924 

6, 526.  02 
20, 000. 00 
17,009.15 

}      80, 000. 00 

40,000.00 
225,  930.  59 

1925 

Smergencv  reconstruction:  1925... 



Bfcergency  reconstruction  and  fighting  forest 
fires: 
1926 

1927 

1927  (deficiency) 

1928. 

Accounting  services: 

1923 

5,  216.  60 
5,992.11 
5, 564. 15 
5,  899. 19 

1924 

1925 



1926 

1927 

1928 _ 

6,000.00 

1, 000, 000.  00 
1,  500, 000.  00 
2, 000, 000.  00 
2, 000, 000.  00 

25, 000.  00 

20, 000. 00 

7,  500.  00 

20, 000.  00 

(16) 

5, 000.  00 

i 

Construction  of  roads  and  trails: 

1925  (deficiency)    - 

995,200.61 
1, 500, 000. 00 

1926 

1927 

2,000,000.00 

1928 

nsect  control: 

1925-26  (deficiency) _ 

24,  945.  24 
18,  344.  47 

1927 

1928 

outhern  Appalachian: 
1925-26  (deficiency) 

12, 453.  27 
7,  252.  21 

1927 

1928 

1  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  354-358. 

I  Made  available  during  fiscal  vears  1920  and  1921  by  sundry  civil  acts  approved  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat. 
04),  and  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  918). 

3  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat. 
53);  Hot  Springs,  act  of  May  24,  1922  (42  Stat.  590). 

4  Appropriation  transfer.    See  separate  table. 

4  Includes  $15,855  from  sale  of  lots  in  1925;  $8,500  in  1926. 

e  Unexpended  balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 

>epartment  during  1919.    Sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.  678). 

7  For  purchase  of  private  holdings. 

8  Made  available  during  1925,  act  of  Mar.  4,  1925  (43  Stat.  1331). 

8  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Mesa  Verde  and  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  for  park  purposes  not  author 
ed  by  statute. 

10  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

II  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 

11  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

13  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

14  $25,000  of  appropriation  for  protection  of  national  monuments  specifically  made  available  for  Carlsbad 


14  Unexpended  balance  of  1925-26  appropriation  made  available  for  expenditure  in  1927. 
1926  (44  Stat.  857). 


Act  of  July 
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National  Parks  Table  12. — Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration, 
protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national  parks  and  national  monuments, 
together  with  the  revenues  received,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  l-192S,  inclusive 


Year 

Department 

Appropriation 

Revenues 

1917 

Interior  Department . . 

$537, 366.  67 
247, 200. 00 

$784,  566.  67 

748, 180.  00 

1,  013, 105.  00 
907, 070.  76 
1, 058, 969. 16 
1,  433,  220.  00 
1,  446,  520.  00 
1, 892,  601.  00 
3,  027,  657.  00 
3,  258,  409.  00 
3,  698,  920.  00 
3,  874,  685.  00 

War  Department 

Interior  Department 

$180,652.30 

1918 

530,  680.  00 
217,  500.  00 

War  Department _ 

Interior  Department 

2217,330.56 

1919 

963, 105.  00 
50,  000.  00 

War  Department 

196, 678. 03 
316,877.96 

1920 

1921 

396, 928. 27 

1922 

432,964.89 

1923 

513,  706. 36 

1924 

663,  886.  32 

1925 

670,  920. 98 

1926 

826, 454. 17 

1927 

703,  849. 60 

1928 

1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  359. 

2  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

National  Parks  Table  13. — Statement  of  amounts  transferred  under  the  authority 
contained  in  the  appropriation  acts  to  transfer  10  per  cent  from  one  appropriation 
to  another 


Year 

Amount 

From— 

To— 

1924 

$3, 000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,900 

800 

200 
1,000 

500 
1,000 

913 
1,062 

Yosemite  National  Park 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

1924. 

do 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

1924 

Zion  National  Park 

Do. 

1924 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 

Glacier  National  Park. 

1924 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park.. 

Do. 

1924.. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Do. 

1925. _. 

Dot  Springs  National  Park.. 

Zion  National  Park. 

1925 

Grand  Canvon  National  Park 

Do. 

1926 

Yellowstone  National  Park.. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

1926. 

do 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

Sequoia  National  Park. 

1926 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

o 


